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FOREWORD 


Scientific knowledge concerning human behavior is derived fiotu 
many sources Viewed as an organism, man has become the subject 
of a numbei of scientific disciplines known collectively as the bio¬ 
logical sciences. His lelauonship to his habitat has been explored 
by human geogiaphy His recoicls icvcaling his career have been 
scrutinized by the historians The mental or “psychic” aspects ol lus 
behavioi have piovuled the subjcct-mattei lor psychology The 
humanities have been concerned with Ins language, an, ideas and 
tdeals The recognition that man leads a gioup lile has piovuled 
the basis lor live appioach ol the social sciences 

Anthropology occupies a unique jsosition among the sciences ol 
man It shaics sonic ol the intciest ol all the disciplines tonteincd 
with human behavioi As physical anthropology, u deals with human 
anatomy, as aitheology it extends the mteiest ol histmy into (lie 
deciphcung ol the records ol man’s caieei belote he had wilting, 
as linguistics it deals wnli the nature and loim ol his language, as 
cultural anthropology it deals with Ins artifacts, tools, I onus of 
oigamzalion, institutions, arid beliefs which are the piocluu ol lus 
own creativeness and rellect Ins membership in a society To the 
studenL who expects to find the vatious sciences neatly at ranged 
m logical 01 dei the scope and place of anthropology piesents a 
baffling spectacle 

This picture is further complicated by the Jact ih.it in icccni yeais 
anthropology has given use to a new specialty known as "social 
anthropology” with which Dt Slotkm’s volume is concerned The 
relationship between cultural and social anthiopology is, Lo say the 
least, ambiguous Presumably cultural antlnopology chlleis horn 
social anthropology in that ibe former puts its emphasis upon tul- 
ture as a product whcicas the latter stresses culLuie in us iclation 
to the society which is the crcaloi and beaicr ol that cull me In patt 
as a lesult ol this chfleience m ouentaiion social anlhropology is 
more centtally conceinecl with the nature of the social orgam/ation 
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and the piocesses ot social mteiaction characterizing diffeicnt socie¬ 
ties and only secondarily with the matenal and symbolic end results 
that emeige out of the relations between the peisons and gioups 
constituting the society Whether these two aspects of social life 
can be piofitably viewed in isolation from one another lemams to 
be seen In Dr Slotkin’s treatment of the subject matLer cultuial 
and social anthropology are tieated as essentially identical m scope 
In lcceni ycais a new tendency has developed to make the logical 
01 deung and effective division of laboi among the various disciplines 
concerned with the undeistandmg ot human behavior even more 
pei plexmg Anthropology, despite its ambitious name, which, taken 
literally, would put all of the sciences ol man under Us wing, has 
m piactice confined itself largely to the study of pnmilive or pro¬ 
liferate peoples Accoiclingly it developed methods appropriate to 
the compiehension ot the life of relatively simple, undifferentiated 
societies Since m such societies theic weie no written rccoids to be 
sciutmizcd and no deep-seated conflicts of mteresL ancl no wide varia¬ 
tions among constituent subgioups of socieiy to be reckoned with 
in amving at a plausible mterpietation of the available evidence, 
it was possible to aim at a depiction of the social liie of the gioup 
as a whole In more highly differentiated societies, however, it be¬ 
comes necessary to pay mcieasmg attention to the disuibuuon of 
souo-culLutal characteristics among the various segmenls of society 
and less possible to give an adequate account of these vanable char- 
acleustics without descubmg then distnbulion in statistical terms 
Neveitheless, whethei because of the rapid disappearance ol 
isolated, primitive societies, 01 because of the ambition to test then 
insights and skills gained m one field of scholarship in others as 
well, anthropologists have undertaken lo apply their conceptual 
schemes and methods on modern, literate, industrialized, stratified, 
tuban societies The results of these effoits lemam to be evaluated 
Meanwhile, the traditional lole of anthropology and the scientific 
division of labor that had developed between anthropology and hei 
sister disciplines in the social sciences, notably sociology, have become 
subjects ot widespread scholarly discussion This ferment is symp¬ 
tomatic of a wholesome tendency among serious students of human 
affans generally to question the adequacy of the methods now m 
use to comprehend the pioblcms of modern society and to laise 
doubt about the permanence 01 the wisdom of the division of labor 
that has grown up in the social and psychological sciences 
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Whatever may be the eventual outcome of this questioning, it is 
bound to result in knocking down some of the academic fences that 
have hitheito obstiucted fiee contact and effective co-opciaUon 
between the vanous disciplines An cnlaigcd pcispective and a 
keener awareness of what one’s neighbois in the scientific woild ale 
doing cannot fail to have a salutaiy ellcct upon the scholais in all 
the blanches of the science of man Di SloLkm’s work shows con¬ 
vincingly how much social antlnopology has to oflei m this dnection 
to sociologists, political scientists, economists, psychologists, puisls 
and other special students of human behavioi by conii outing them 
with the insights gathered fiotn societies oLhcr than out own II 
shows also how students of simplei societies can piofit by viewing 
the phenomena of simpler societies in the light of what Lheir col¬ 
leagues who aie concerned with the same things in less integrated 
societies have found By the ingenious device ol bunging llluslia- 
tions from prehteratc, hisioiical and contempoiaiy socieues to bun 
upon the concepts he develops he has not meiel) conlubuLcd a 
valuable pedagogical device to the study ot social auihiopologv 
which will make that study moie lcahsiic, but has also pnnided 
an empuical foundation loi appuusing ilie possibiliLies and limita¬ 
tions of a genenc science of society and uilune 
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PREFACE 


This volume is an attempt to piovide a systematic niUoduc- 
tion to social antlnopology, which in leccnt decades has developed 
as an empirical ancl compaiative study ol human societies and cul- 
Luies, including our own From time to time il is woith while to 
evaluate the developments made in a held of knowledge by sum¬ 
marizing and oiganmng its current findings, and this I have tried 
to do Only the moie important pioposiUons aic dealt with in oiclci 
to bring the whole within the limits of a single book 

It includes a systematic body of what I conceite to he funda¬ 
mental theory concerning the natuie and cflecls ol human society 
andcultme The technique used loi demonstrating the pioposiuons 
given is to piesent compaiative data selected fiorn souiccs which not 
only illustrate the genetahzalions but, whcncvci possible, also give 
some insight into the piocesscs involved Concepts ,uc analyzed and 
defined as ugoiously as possible Finally, the cailicst formulatums of 
the mote impoiianl propositions known to me fiotn Western civiliza¬ 
tion, will be found in numbered Insioiical notes til the end ol each 
chaptei, m ordci to give the reaclci some historical perspective of 
the field 

In presenting the data I have followed these conventrons state¬ 
ments within quotation maiks are by participants in the culture, 
those not in quotation marks are by outside observers 

I do not know how successfully I have achieved my aims, but the 
fact that such an ambitious undertaking has even been completed 
is due to the help ancl encouragement of my wife, Elizabeth J 
Slotkrn I also want to thank the publishers who permitted me to 
quote fiorn then publications, specific acknowledgments aie given 
separately 

The manuscript was wnttcn timing the wai, but vunous diffi¬ 
culties have delayed us publication 

J S Si o new 
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INTRODUCTION 


At the outset, let us delimit the field to be studied and the 
appioach to be used 

Activity 

Biologically speaking, man is a primate, pumates aie mammals, 
mammals arc vertebiates, and vertcbiutcs aie animals Thcieloic, 
though our paiticulai intciesl is in man, lie can be thought o£ as an 
animal to be studied from a bioad biological point ol view And 
since the basic pioposition ol biology is that a species continues Lo 
exist only so long as it adjusts Lo its cnvnonmenl, 1 it is linpottant Lo 
study the ways in which man adjusts Notv, m oulci lo adjust, an 
animal acts In lact, a living animal is an acting annual But the 
question of what makes an organism act is not easy to answci It 
seems that the petsistcncc ol a living oigamsm depends upon its 
ability to maintain an internal cquilibiunn - When this cquilibiiuni 
is upset, either by internal or external lactois, the oigamsm remains 
alive ll it ran restoie its equthlnturn, otbeiwisc it dies IL is this dis¬ 
equilibrium which seems to inmate 3 and sustain 4 action m oiclci 
to lesLore die equilibrium, such a disequihbtmm is Lire motive loi 
the action The motive produces behauio), that is, the senes ol acts 
(both covert 01 internal, and oveit 01 external) earned on to .satisfy 
the motive, ie., to restoie the equilibrium Whatever is used to 
satisfy the motive is the goal of the behavior When tire goal satisfies 
the motive, the icsulling equilibrium is satiation, and once this is 

1 C Darwin, The Ongin of Spines [1850], m I Volks (New Voi k 1912), Xt-\II 
~C Bcmaicl, Liyons sui les phenomeiies cle la ate (omnium au\ unininus. il 
v6gclau\ (Pans, 1878-79), I, pp 111-11, 121 

'* r W.ida, ;ln E\penmenl/il Study of tliiugn in /Is Relation to Utivity 
( As chutes of Psychology, r i7) (New Yoik, 1022) 

4 11 Zeigainik, “Das Bchalten eilediglci unci uiuiledigiei Ilaiiclliiiii^.ii," Psy- 
chotogische Fosschung, 9 (1927), pp I— ati 

I 
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achieved, the action comes to an end The ihiee majoi elements of 
motive, behavioi, and goal constitute an activity 

Activities can be classified into (a.) random 01 dncctcd, (h) unor¬ 
ganized 01 oiganized, and (c) novel or loutmi/ed («) A random ac¬ 
tivity is one that is not onented tovvaicl any definite goal, wheieas 
a directed, activity is ( b ) An unoiganized activity has no definite 
sequence ol behavioi, an oigamzed activity has. Random and un- 
oigamzed activities ate lound in the newborn infant 

, The infant maintains continuous body movement with such speed and 
excesstvencss that the evpcrnnenter, even when using a specially devised 
code, cannot keep up with the infant The body squnms, twists, lolls, and 
bends The back arches, the hips sway, and the head rolls from side to side 
01 is thiown back The aims slash 01 aie flexed sharply at ankle, knee, and 
hip Hands, feet, toes, and fingers aie m continuous movement Sucking 
and smacking sounds liequendy occui, while loud crying is usually coma- 
dent with mass activity 5 

ConUast this behavioi of an infant wiLh that of an adult I am work¬ 
ing m my office when the physiological condition set up in my body 
because of a lack of watei pioduces a sensation of thnsl (motive), 
so I put down my pen, stand up and push back my chan, walk to the 
door of my office, open the doot, walk down the hall to the fountain, 
tum on the faucet, bend ovei, and dunk (all this is behavioi) the 
water (goal) until I am no longer thirsiy (satiation), then I letuin 
to my woik (i) A novel activity is one that involves a new neui ologi- 
cal patterning, as when )ou go to a Chinese lestaurant foi the first 
tune and cat Chinese food with chopsticks, A i ontme activity, oi 
activity pattern, is the lesult of a pte-existing neuiological pattern, 
either mliemed oi acquued Indented activity patterns, i e , all the 
elements ol the activity ate unlearned—motive, behavioi, and goal 
—aie instincts, learned activity patterns aie habitual activities. 
Man does not seem to have any instincts, 0 (1) an example oL an ha¬ 
bitual actmt) is that of dunking which is given above 

r ' O C hum. The lmount and Native of Activities of Newborn Infants Unda 
Constant F\lnnal Slimulnimg Conthlians Dining the First Ten Days of Life 
{Genetic Psychology Monographs, 8 1) (Woicestci, 1930), pp 39-60 

o A good c\ unplc o[ an instinct is the activity o[ opposition in the yucca moth 
(Pionuba yucrasella), lot the egg-1,lying motive, the behavior involved in on- 
position, and the vucca plant goat are all unlearned, pule C V Riley, “T he 
vucca moth and yucca pollination,” -innual Report of the St Louis, Missouri, 
Botanical Gaulen, 3 (1892), pp 99-158 
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Value 

Anything that has chaiacteustics winch help the oiganism to 
achieve satinLion is useful (2) and thcicloie has ualue (3) Obviously, 
then, dungs have no inherent use oi value, hut lathci these qualities 
aie attributed Lo things by the oiganism that can use them in its 
adjustments 

Some motives aie nioic impoitant than otheis You could live 
only a minute oi so without breathing, but you could get along lot 
about a month without food Now, some tilings dillei in the motives 
they satisfy, and their relative value dejiends upon the lelative 
impoitancc oi die motive cadi satisfies Thus, oxygen has lughci 
value than food Also, some things saLisfy the same moiivc, but in 
diHeicnt degiecs, and then relative value depends ujion the degiec 
to which each satisfies the motive Foi cxanijilc, hesh an containing 
20% oxygen has lughci value to most people than the an m a study 
loom with a lcducecl oxygen content and lots ol caibon dioxide. 
And as the relative impoitancc of yotn motives change, elid'dent 
stimuli become dominant and yotn sense ol values shills Umlei 
oidinaty conditions you may leluse to cat m a study lcsUiuiaiil, but 
if you wcic slaivmg and theic weic no othei lestauiant available, 
you would not be so finicky Finally, since tilings clidei in then 
value, eveiyonc has a \el of mlues which is his lucraichy oi values, 
and m so far as things vaiy in their lmjioi lance loi clifleicnt jseojslc, 
their sets of values aie dissimdai You may sjiend most oi yenu 
money on clothes and vciy little on books, because clothes mean 
moie to you than books, but your luend may buy all the books he 
can, and be content to weai shabby clothes. 

Social behavior 

Man cannot exist in isolation because of his mheiiied biological 
chaiacteustics Most important ol all is the Ltd that his net vous 
system is more complex and plastic than that ol any other ani¬ 
mal. 

As a lesult of the complexity of man’s net vous system, lie lias 
a long jienod of immaluiity eluting which he is unable to pciloitn 
effectively the behavior ncccssaiy lot adjustment 7 he lesult is dial 
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otlieis must take caic of him Fot instance, even many leflexes aie 
not fully developed aL birth 7 

Plasticity ol lIic nervous system means that adjustments tend to 
be learned lathei than inhented, and most of what man learns he 
learns fiom otlieis, Human beings have some inhented motives, e g , 
hungci and thust, buL such motives as desnes for companionship 
and approbation aie socially acquued and do not occur in un- 
socializcd people 

He had an lnsuimountable aversion to society . On his entrance 
into human society Victoi was quite insensible to all the care that was 
immediately taken of lutn He did not distinguish between the eagerness 
of cuuosity and the mteiest of good will, and for a long time theie was no 
evidence dial he paid any attention whatever to the person who looked 
altei linn 8 * 

As lai as inhented behavioi patterns, le, leflexes, aie concerned, 
man has relatively few 0 Whether or not human beings have any 
inhented goals is unceitain Tlietc is some evidence which makes me 
hesitate to exclude the possibility, namely, expci iments on self- 
selection of diets by babies and the lepoit of an unsocialwccl youth’s 
inleiest m women aftei he leached puberty, discussed below 

Three infants of weanmg age [9, 7 \A, and 8 months old, lcspectnely] 
were subjects of a self selected diet experiment, two for periods of six 
months each and one foi a peuod of a ye<u 

They were able fiom the first to select their own foods fiom a list of 
simple natutal ones and in quantities sufficient to maintain themselves with 
apparently optimal digestive and good (as far as immediate results could 
be judged) nutritional lesults They were omnivorous and in eating weie 
governed not only by their caloric needs, but showed definite pieferences, 
which, liowevei, changed fiom time to time and weie unjneclictable 10 

But as fai as is known, man has no instincts, so that man must 
learn to oiganue and dncct his activities 

7 M and I C Sherman, "Sensou-motor responses in infants,” Journal of Com- 
paialnrc Psychology, 5 (1925), pp 53-G8 

8 f M G Itaid, The Wild Boy of Aveyion [1801-07], ti G and M Humphrey 
(ISciv \oik, 1932), pp 8, 87, copyright, 1932, by D Appletoii-Gentuiy Co 

8 3V Dennis, dcscnption and classification o[ the responses ol the newborn 
infant,’ Psychological Bulletin, 31 (1931), pp 5-22 

io C M Davis, "Self-selection or diet by newly weaned clnldien,” American 
Journal of Diseases of Children, 3G (192S), (pp 651-79) p G79 Later, the expeii- 
ment was lepeated upon thiee infants 7-10 days old, with similai results, vide 
Davis, “Choice of ioinmlas made by thiee infants throughout the nuising pe¬ 
riod," ibid, 50 (1935), pp 385-91 
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. . what appears . . astonishing in the emotional system of this 

young man [the wild boy of Aveyron], and beyond all explanation, is his 
indiflerencc to women m the midst of the violenL physical changes at¬ 
tendant upon a very pionouncecl pubuty . . I have seen this pu¬ 
berty anivc or rather hutsL forLh, and out young savage consumed by de¬ 
sires ol an extreme violence and ol a stanlmg constamy and this without 
any presentiment ol its ptnpose 01 the slightest ieeling of pteleieuce tot 
any woman Instead of that expansive impulse which picupiLalcs one sex 
towards the otliei, I have observed in him only a sorL of blind and slightly 
pronounced instinct which, as a mallei ol lact, docs make him pielci the 
society ol women lo that of men without in any way involving his heart 
Thus I have seen him m a company of women attempting lo lelteve Ins un¬ 
easiness by sitting beside one ol them and gently taking hold ol bet h md, 
hei arms and hei knees until, feeling his restless clesues incicascd instead 
of calmed by these odd caiesses, and seeing no lcliel bom his pamlul emo¬ 
tions in sight, he suddenly changed his attitude and petulantly pushed 
away the woman whom he had sought with a kmcl of eagerness Then he 
addressed himself without inteirupuon to another woman with whom he 
behaved m the same way One day, nevertheless, he became a little mine 
enLeiprising After first employing the same caiesses, he Look the lady by 
her hands and chew bet, without violence howevu, into the clepilis ol an 
alcove There, vciy much out of countenance, and showing in Ins manncis 
and in lus extiaordmary facial expiession an indescribable mixtuie ol 
gaiety ancl sadness, of boldness and unceitainty, he sevcial times solicited 
the lady's caiesses by ofleung hei his checks, and walked slowly louiiel hei 
with a meditative ail, finally flinging lus aims about bet shouldus and 
holding her closely by the neck This was all, and these amounts demon¬ 
strations ended, as did all the othcis, with a movement ol annoyance which 
made lnm lepulse die object of Ins tiansuoiy intimations 

Since tins time although the unhappy young mail has been no less toi- 
rnented by this natural ebullition, nevertheless he no longet seeks to icIii've 
his restless desnes by fiuitless caresses . When this stoim ol the senses 
breaks foith anew . theie follows a complete change in die natuially 
sweeL cluractei of this young man Passing suddenly horn sadness Lo anx¬ 
iety, and lrom anxiety to futy, he takes a dislike to all lus keenest enjoy¬ 
ments, he sighs, sheds lean, utteis sin ill cues, teais his clothes and some¬ 
times goes as fai as to scratch or bite his governess . In this state his 
pulse is laised and his face apoplectic Sometimes blood flows fiom his nose 
and ears This puts an end to the tian,sport, ancl luithci postpones a iccui- 
rcnce of the outbuisl, especially if the hemonhage is abundant n 

Thus, the tlinst moiivc and the dunking lellexes ate inherited, but 
when an Amencan is thirsty he turns on a waLei bubblei, a Fiom li¬ 
man stops at a cale foi a glass of wine, and a Chinese btews tea, 
therefoie, though the organic motive and the thinking lellexes arc 

111 laid, op cil, pp 96-98 
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smulai in all tinee cases because they aie lnlrenlcd chataciensues 
of the species as a whole, most of the beliavioi ancl the goals vary 
because oi differences in learning 

To sum up as a result of his nervous complexity man must be 
taken caie of until he is mature, and because ol lus nei vous plasticity 
he must be taught how to adjust 

T. heic is a 1 elation between the fact that immaluie human beings 
usually depend upon the people aiound them loi then adjustments, 
ancl the fact that they tieat human beings diJTeicnlly horn die way 
they lespond to othei things in then envnonment ia Any special way 
of behaving that the individual perfoims lowaid othei mcmbeis of 
lus species is a social act This beliavioi is extended to othei things 
m the envnonment m so far as chaiactenstics of the species aie 
attributed lo them If you stumble and fall against someone, and he 
in min loses 1ns balance and knocks you down, inteiaction has oc¬ 
culted, but yout behavioi cannot be classified as social acts because 
it is no chlleient than ll you had stumbled against a post which then 
fell and knocked you down However, if you stumble against some¬ 
one and say, “Excuse me,’’ that is a social act, lor you would not 
behave m that way if you had stumbled against a post II a child 
weie in your place, he might say, “Excuse me,” to the post, because 
he atttibutes a certain amount of human feeling to it Also, it a 
devout Chiistian weie to stumble against a cross, he might Iccl upset 
because jo Inm the cioss is a symbol of Jesus All these cases—your 
saying, “Excuse me,” to the man, the child’s saying, “Excuse me," 
to the post, or the Clmstian’s fcclmgsoiry about the cross—aie social 
acts because they are behavior in lesponse to something to which 
the individual attnbutes specifically human charactenstics, and 
theiefoie behaves to it m a way which is chlleient fiom Lhe way he 
tesponds to othei things m lus environment In the fust case the 
lesponse is towaid anothei human being, m the second, toward a 
t ung which is pciceived as having human characteristics, m the 
t md, towaid a symbol of something having human chaiacteustics 
In substance, to decide whethei or not any given beliavioi is a social 


rnfan/ui r«m, e nr q n eS , tl0n " heLhej the a PP«iance of social acts in the human 

experiments on n ' "TT V " 8 ’ vaa lhtne ha ' e bcen w.iuollod 

any data on whpth ' ^ ltclalUie 0,1 uusocialued childicu docs not uive 

" hen fat fmmd aTsh "°! bthavcd ln «’ay special to human beings 
social behavior is inyen byT M nTT °'.a 1E ,tageS “ Ule devclo P mcnl o{ 
infancy,” Cluld oLhpm em, l(1933) pp'sLffl Y ° f S0Clil dcvelo P mcllL ,n 
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act, ask youiself the question, “Would I behave m this way only to 
human beings?” II the answer is “Yes,” it is a social act, ll “No,” 
it is not 

Since human beings do not inheiit many ol Lhcn adjustments 
they must leant to adjust, and most ol what they leant they leant 
fiom others Any behavioi that the individual leal ns liom otliei 
membets ol his sjiecies is a usage 

[sciioutln islands] The word singaia may be Uanslated as "custom,” 
“fashion,” or "icadung ” It is also used foi the act oi slcenng a canoe, and 
this appuiciitly is the pnmaiy meaning n 

Thus, a neivous twitch ol the shouldcis in an Ainctuan is indi¬ 
vidually developed behavior, usually it is a habit which is acquired 
because ol ccttam internal lactors On the other hand, when an 
Italian sliiugs his shouldcis, thaL is a usage, ll he learned U iiom the 
people aiountl lum who also behave in that way 

Thac is no necessaiy connection between usages and social ads 
You ate alone and light a tigaictle with a match, you ate behaving 
in leuns ol a usage but your behavioi is not a social acL You day¬ 
dream o£ how pleasant U would be to see some ol your old li rends, 
yom behavioi is a social act but iiol a usage Hovvcvei, when you 
telephone a fuend, your behavioi is both a usage and a social ac 1 
Usages and social acts aie boih sex nil beluunoi because they ate 
the actions ol individuals in lelcrcnce to olhci lnembus ol (lie 
same species Social science is the science which aims todiscovci laws 
about man’s social behavioi Its data aie human social acts and 
usages 


Historical References 

(1) "Instinct is the less powciful in pioportion as the dcgice of develop¬ 
ment m the intellectual faculties augments In piopoilicm as leason is pci- 
fected, this guide, ioi which it cannot, in all instances, scivc as a suitable 
substitute, loses a portion ot its exactness, and finally becomes ieduced to a 
state of almost total inaction P J G C.abanis, Du clcgu' clc ceitituclu cle 
la medicine [1798], p *11 1, in Ocuvics completes (Pans, 1823-25), I, pjj 
309-531, tr R La Roche (Philadelphia, 1823) 

(2) "The Value ol all Wales anse Iiom then Use Things ol no Use, 
have no Value ”—N Baibon, A Dismwse of Tuich [1090], ed [ Hollandei 
(llepitnl of Economic Tenets , 2) (Balmnoic, 1005), p 13 

1! H I Hoghm, “Social i eviction to clinic law anil nioials m tlit Schoiilen 
Islands, New Guinea,” Journal of the Royal inthiopologual Institute, (>S (1'1'iS), 
(pp 223-62) p 226 n 
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(3) . we neither stuve for, wish, seek, nor desire anything because 

we thmk it to be good, but, on the conLr.uy, we adjudge a thing to be 
good because we strive for, wish, seek, or desire it"—B de Spino/a (1632- 
1G77), Ethua, 3 9 schol, in Opem, ed C Gebhaidt (Heidelbeig [1925]), II, 
pp. 41-308, tr W H White and A H Stirling (London, 1927, 4th ed), 
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Social interaction 

In (.lie Inst chaptei we saw that a social act is a special way 
of behaving towaid otliei members ol die same species Sometimes 
such acts me one-way affairs, as m daydreaming about friends, but 
usually social acts occui as a give and Lake in which one individual’s 
social acL elicits a lesponse in die loim ot anothci’s social act, and 
so on You stumble against someone and say, “Excuse me”, he re¬ 
plies, “Why don’t you look wheic you’ic goingl” etc Tins leupiocal 
lesponse of one individual's social act to that of anodiei is social 
tnleiac lion 

Social interaction is basic in human adjustment Since man’s 
biological cliaiacteustics make n impossible lot him to live alone, 
lie is dependent upon othcis, and social unci action is die means by 
which people help each othei to get along 

Forms of social interaction 

It is not enough to say that social miciaction is the lccipiocal 
lesponse of one individual's social act to that ol anothei How die 
Inst individual acts, and how the second icsponds to that act, depend 
upon how they peiceivc die situation Pei haps the easiest way to 
approach the subject is m teims of stimulus and response. 1 II It is 
possible to classify stimuli as follows 

I Ongmal —a stimulus which elicils a response in teims ol Us own 
charactenstics, eg, loocl elicits salivation 

II Substitute —a stimulus winch ehnis a i espouse m teims of 
anothei stimulus alici they have been exponentcd m association. 
The associate of die substitute is eidiei an ongmal oi some otliei 
su bstitute 

i This analysis was made m collaboi.Uion with I-I 1 ll.ulow 

9 
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A, Sign _the lelation between the substitute ancl ns associate is 

non-ieveisible, ie, dunging the lesponse to die associate 
can produce a conespondmg change in the lesponse to the 
substitute, but not owe veisa A typical instance is the condi¬ 
tioning of a dog to salivate at the ringing of a hell 2 

B. Symbol —the lelation between the substiLute ancl its associate 
is levelsible, i.e, changing the tesponsc to eithei piocluccs a 
conespondmg change m the lesponse to the othei An engi¬ 
neer’s blucpnnt is a symbol of the machine he is constiuctmg, 
any modifications be first makes m the bluepunt will result 
in changes m the machine, and any modifications that lie fust 
makes in the machine will lead him to change his bluepunt. 

On the basis of this classification of stimuli, we can identify cor¬ 
responding kinds of social interaction 

Ongmal social interaction is lound in most animals Copulation, 
for example, is a kind of ongmal social interaction that occuis in 
all sexual animals, including man 

Sign social inteiacuon is common in. the vertebrates, 3 and though 
we may be unawaie of the fact, much of the social interaction that 
occuis in human society is in the loan ol signs (1) 

[tINlIED STATES] 

“I made no answer of the tongue 
But answer of the eyes ” 4 

Nothing definite is known about symbolic social inleiaction in 
animals other than man, though a pi ion one might expect to find at 
least some uaces of it in the sub-human primates At any late, it is 
so impoitant in man’s ad]ustments that oiganuecl human society 
cannot exist without it 5 Speech is a chaiactcnstic example of human 
symbolic social mtci action 

21 P Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes, tr G V Anrep (Oxford, 1927) 

3 E ft, IV Craig, “The voices of pigeons rcgaided as a means of social contiol,” 
flmenran Journal of Sociology, 14- (1908-09), pp 86-100 

4E Dickinson (1810-1880) Poems. cd M D llianclu and A I, Hampson 
(Boston, 1931), p 3-P5 Repunted by permission ol Little, Blown &. Company 
•< In seveie cases of schizophrenia (a kind of insanity) the individual usually 
develops his own symbulic system Among a gioup of such scluzoplnemcs, theie 
fore, there is no common symbolic system and then symbolic social iiileiaction 
is ineffective, though, their original and sign inteiacuon aie the same as ill noi 
rnal people, no organized gioups occm Vide J S Sloikm, “The nature and 
effects ot social interaction in schizophrenia,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 37 (19i2), pp, 315-68, 
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Means of social interaction 

Another way of looking at social interaction is in terms of how 
the acts come to aflcct each other Fiom this point ol view, social 
inteiaction can be dnect, mediated, or indnect 

Social interaction is (hiecl when one individual's social act itself 
is the stimulus of the other’s lesponsc I go to a bookshop and ask 
for a book, the bookseller gives it to me and 1 pay him Jot it 

Social inteiaction is mediated, when the individual lcsponds to 
a stimulus which is Lhe product of anothci’s social acL, by product 
is meant anything (except another member of the same species) 
which has been changed in some way by the behavior T send a letter 
to the bookseller, asking him for a book, lie sends it Lo me and I 
mail him a check. On the one hand, mediated social inteiaction is a 
substitute foi only some ot the chaiacteristics found m dnect social 
interaction, and as such does not elicit the full icsponse that tesuUs 
fiom dnect interaction, on the other hand, mediated inteiaction has 
the advantage ol pioviding greater opportunities foi social miei - 
action than is possible thtough dnect social inteiaction 

With the cooperation of Mr Geoige V. Denny, Ji , Director of Amer¬ 
ica’s Town Meeting oj the An, a weekly network featuic of the National 
Broadcasting Company, airangcments wcie made to compare Lhc ie.itLions 
of people who participated as audience members m the Town Hall broad¬ 
cast with the leacuons of radio listeners . at least tlnoc conclusions 
may be reached regarding the characteristics of radio as a stimulus situ¬ 
ation 

1 A ladio broadcast must be regarded as a social stimulus since it 
arouses in the listener definite social behavior The evidence shows that 
radio listeneis project themselves as paiticipants in the discussion r I he 
listeners peisonal absence from the scene of action and Jus one-way com¬ 
munication by no means completely abolish his own sense ot peisonal in¬ 
volvement in the situation he is expeuencmg 

2 As a social stimulus the radio situation is less complete than the jaie- 
to face situation 

(a) Almost nine-tenths of the radio lisleneis say they would like to 
attend the broadcast The main icason they give is that attendance would 
make the situation mote leal Eighty-five pei cent ol the radio audience 
would like at limes to join the discussion 

(b) Time passes rnoie slowly 1m lhc jaclio listcmis 

(c) The comparative incompleteness ot die ladio situation is shown 
by the attempt on the p.ut of the listener to supplement the tompleie 
Forum picture with his own nnageiy The great majority ol the listeneis 
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have an image both of the whole Town Hall setting ancl of the speakers 
(d) Radio listencis <ue less mteiesLed tn learning the names of those 
members of the audience who ask questions and a comparatively small 
petcenLagc of them prefer to have the questions asked by the audience 
member lathei tlwn sent in to the modciatoi The whole discussion seems 
to be more closely riveted to the microphone fm the tadio listenei, a factoi 
which would Lend to deuease the completeness of the actual Forum situa 
tion 

3 The comparative incompleteness of the radio situation decreases the 
intensity of interest in the content of the broadcast 0 

[unhid status] "An interconnected system of communication has come 
into existence wlieieby the individual is enabled at scarcely a moment’s 
notice Lo place himself in contact with almost any other person in the 
nation Speed and distance concepts, again, have been totally recast No 
lcngei do men in any pait of the world live to themselves alone For an 
increasing majonty m the United States and for a substantial fraction tn 
the whole western wotld, the telephone bell is always potentially within 
ear shot, the postman and telegraph messenger ate just around the coiner 
ancl the cable and wireless may bung messages which are dated the day 
aftei they are teceived " 7 

Social mteiaction, is indued when the social acts affect each 
othei through then effects upon the social acts of other members of 
the same species This happens in two ways. In the first, one indi¬ 
vidual lesponds to the social act of a second which in tuin is a re¬ 
sponse to the social act of a thud. I want a book fiom anotliei city, 
so I wiite to a friend about it, and he buys the book foi me, when 
he does so, the bookseller and I internet indiiecily through my 
filend as inteimediary. In the second, one individual interacts with 
two or moie who do not interact with each other A bookseller sends 
his catalogue to his customers, in competing for the books listed in 
the catalogue, the customeis mdacctly interact through the book- 
sellei who is interposed between them. 

Effects of social interaction 

Accotdmg to Chaplei I, behavior is part of an activity, and in 
the fiist section of the piesent chapter it was shown that social acts 
meusuall) inteidependent Consequently, still anothei way ol classi- 

«H Cantril, “A comparative study of radio and face-lo facc-stimulus situa¬ 
tions," Journal of Social Psychology, 8 (1937), pp 413-58 

7M. M Willey and S A Rice, “The agencies of communication,” p 216, in 
President's Research Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends (New 
York, 1933), Chap 4 By permission, copyrighted, 19S3, by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co,Inc 
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Eying social lntciaciion is on (he basis of how (he social acts affect 
each otliei’s activities 

Of course, tlieie aie some social acts which do not aflect each 
othet, and m this case llieie is no social interaction and the social 
acts aie independent Independence occuis when people do not use 
each other’s social acts m oiclet to leach then goals, and Lhen use of 
these goals is not affected by the acts of otlrcis Individuals whose 
social acts aie independent, le, between whom tlieie is no social 
intcidction, aie isolated horn each othet In Chaptei I it was aigned 
that total, ie, complete and pennanent, isolation is biologically 
impossible if a human being is to temain alive Howevei, thete have 
been raie cases of tempoiaiy but complete isolation, such as uti- 
socialized childten who have been isolated soon after infancy/ and 
maioonecl men 0 The behnvioi of such individuals is affected by 
then isolation Unsouah/ed children do not engage in many activi¬ 
ties that we lake for gi anted in nonnal mcmbeis of human society, 8 * 10 
andmatooned men find that in spite of the fact that they may be 
able to satisfy then lnhentcd oiganic motives, they become malad¬ 
justed because they have no opportunity to satisfy then socially 
acquiied motives. 

The Necessities of I-Iungci and Thirst were his [Selkuh's] greatest 
Diversions Irom the Reflection on his lonely Condition When those Appe¬ 
tites were satisfied, the Dcsue of Society was as stiong a Call upon lam, and 
lie appeared to himself least necessitous when lie wanted cveiy thing, loi 
the Supports of his Body wcie easily attained, but the eager Longings loi 
seeing again the Lace of Man, duung the Intcival of craving bodily Appe¬ 
tites, were baldly supportable He grew dejected, languid, and melancholy, 
scarce able to refrain fiom doing himself Violence, til by Dcgtccs, by the 
force of Reason and hequent leading the Scuptuies, and turning his 
Thoughts upon the Study of Navigation, aftei the Space of eighteen 
Months he grew thoroughly reconciled to his Condition . . It was his 

Manner to use stated Hours and Places for Exeicises of Devotion, which he 
pedormed aloud, in ordei to keep up the Faculties of Speech, and to utter 
himself with greater Energy 11 

8 The best known case is that of ilic Wild Boy of Aveyion, virlr J hr G It.ud, 
The Wild Boy of Aviymn [1801-07], ti G and M Humphicy (New Yolk, 1002) 

“The classic example is that of Alex.uulei Selknlc, tlic piototype of Robinson 
Ciusoe, vide W Rogcis, A Cnniing Voyage Round the Wot Id [1712], ed G. Is. 
Mainwaring (London, 192H), pp 01-00, R Stcdc, The Englishman (I ondon, 
1711), no 26; J Howell, The Life and Adventures of Ali\andei Stllttr/t (I'thn- 
liurgh, 1829) 

10 Vide supra, 11 Steele, 2 he Englishman, 26, pp 170-72 
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Whole societies have also been completely isolated foi a period of 
time, and this condition was reflected in then cultuie 

[polar ESKIMO] They exist in a cornei of the woild by fai the most se¬ 
cluded which has yet been discovered, and have no knowledge ol any thing 
but what originates, or is found, in their own country, nor have they any 
tradition how they came to this spot, 01 from whence they came, having, 
until the moments of our aruval, believed themselves to be the only in¬ 
habitants of the universe, and that all the rest of the world was a mass of 
ice 

They could not be made to understand what was meant by war, noi 
had they any warlike weapons 13 

But such complete isolation is rare Usually isolation is a maitei of 
degree and occuis when there is relatively little social interaction 
A stiangei in a city feels isolated, and the same is tiue ol people 
whose physical 01 social handicaps 1 educe their social interaction 
with otheis 

[wlstlrn europl] “But little do men perceive what solitude is, and how 
far it extended! Tor a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, and talk hut a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love The Latin 
adage meeieth with it a little, Magna cmitas, magna sohtudo [a gieat town 
is a great solitude] ” 14 

[western Europe] "O ye men who think or say that I am malevolent, 
stubborn or misanthropic, how greatly do ye wrong me, you do noL know 
die secret causes of my seeming, from childhood my heart and mind were 
disposed to the gentle feeling of good will, I was even evei eager to accom¬ 
plish great deeds, but reflect now that for 6 years I have been m a hopeless 
case, aggravated by senseless physicians, cheated year after yeai in the hope 
of improvement, finally compelled to face the prospect of a lasting malady 
(whose cure will take years or, perhaps, be impossible), born with an ardent 
and lively temperament, even susceptible to the diversions of society, I was 
compelled early to isolate myself, to live in loneliness, when I at times 
tried to forget all this, O how harshly was I repulsed by the doubly sad 
experience of my bad hearing, and yet it was impossible for me to say to 
men speak louder, shout, for I am deaf, Ah how could I possibly admit ail 
infirmity in the one sense which should have been more perfect xn me than 
in others, a sense which I once possessed m highest perfection, a perfection 
such as few surely in my profession enjoy or have enjoyed—O I cannot do 
it, therefore foigive me when you sec me draw back when I would gladly 

is J Ross, A Voyage of Discovciy (London, 1819), pp 123-21, vide ibid, pp 
82-86 ^Ibid.pp 131-35 

n F Bacon, Essays [1597-1625], “Ot fnendship", m Works, ed J Speddmg 
et al (London, 1857-72), VI, pp 365-604 
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mingle with you, my misfortune is doubly pamful because it must lead to 
my being misunderstood, ioi me theie can be no lecreation in society of 
my fellows, refined intcicourse, mutual exchange of thought, only just as 
little as the greatest needs command may I mix with society, I must live 
like an exile, if I appioach near to people a hot tenor seizes upon me, a 
fear that I may be subjected to the dangei of leLting my condition be ob- 
seived ” • t,> 

A gioup is considered isolated when it has little to do with out¬ 
siders 16 

Now let us turn lo the mote usual sLatc ot affairs, namely, that in 
which social inter action takes place In this case tlieic aie thice 
logical possibilities the social acts may help each otliei to complete 
their respective activities, they may hinder each oLhei, 01 netthei 
help noi hinclei 

II social acts help each otliei to achieve then goals, they hat- 
monne Harmony occuis when the people depend upon each otliei's 
social acts in ordei to reach then goals, and when they do not expect 
that the otliei s will depi ive them of the goals by winch they hope to 
satisfy theii motives 

[ciiUK.cin .1 ] A small herd is mote drfficult to handle than a large one, 
and several poor ianrilies usually combine for die summer and ioim a large 
herd with plenty oi herdsmen Early in the fall the herds ate sepa¬ 
rated 17 

Harmony is subdivided into collaboiaiion ancl coopci alion Collabo¬ 
ration is social lnleiactron in which the icspectivc activities die di¬ 
rected towaul different goals, but use each other’s social acts as a 
means of reaching these goals You go to a stoic and buy a package 
of cigaieltes liom the stoickeepei in older to smoke, he sells them 
to you m oidci to get enough money to live on Youi goals aie 
different, but each ot you uses the social act ol the oilici m oiclei 
to reach your own particular goal Cooperation is social interaction 
m which the activities are dnected towaid a common goal All the 
mcmbeis of your family may help with the choics when the family 
is to give a paity Your goals aie the same and you use each 

15 b ion Heethmen, "Ilcihgcnsiatlt Will" [1802], in A W Thayer, The life 
of Lucliuig von Betlhovcn, ctl H L Kichlncl (New Yoik, 1921), I, pp I 

10 M Sheiman and T R Henry, Hollow folk (New \ oik, I9TI) 

17 W Bogoias, The Chukchee (American Museum ol Natuial History, 
Memoirs, 11) (New Yoik, 1901-09), pp 82-83 
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othei’s social acts in oidei that all ol you can icach the common goal. 

If social acts Zundei each other, they are opposed Opposition 
occuis when people do not use each othei’s social acts as a means of 
leaching then goals and they expect to exclude, 01 be excluded by, 
then opponents fiom using the goals lo satisfy then motives Oppo¬ 
sition is subdivided into competition and conflict Competition is 
social inteiaction in which each opponenL tries to leach the goal 
before the olheis Conflict is social mteiacLion m which each op¬ 
ponent not only sLrives to leacli his goal beloie the others, but also 
lues to pi event the otlieis from teaching it by blocking their activi¬ 
ties The chfTeience is shown in a footrace, a 1 unnet can wm simply 
by outiunmng the otheis (competition) or by tupping them (con¬ 
flict) You will see latei that a society adjusls by means of the be¬ 
havior of its mcmbeis, but in opposition much of thaL behavior does 
not lead to satislaction and theiefoie the efficiency of adjustment is 
leduced In all forms of opposition the successful opponents satisfy 
then motives at the expense of the unsuccessful, and in the case of 
conflict thete is the additional behavioi used by each opponent both 
in trying to block the activities of the otheis and m overcoming the 
blocks put m the way of one’s own activity As a result, unregulated 
opposition is inefficient 


[irucAo] "Ii is usually the lathei who teaches the boy and his sistei the 
family history One day he will say, 'There wete youi Grandfather So-and- 
so and youi Giandmothei So-andso They lost then heads to this and that 
people When you glow up, my soil, you must avenge them, because we 
cannot do it now And when you, my daughtei, glow up and marry, you 
must urge youi husband to help your brother get the vengeance Remem¬ 
ber, my childien, that your giandfather was veiy hind to my father (or my 
grandfather) He did his best to make our family rich, he bought fields 
That's one of the fields he bought—the one we aie farming in Dayukong— 
so you must remcmbei him whenever you see it, his goodness to your 
grandfathei and youi father, and avenge him. But lemember to be very 
careful in this matter—do not try to avenge when you think Iheie is danger 
ot losing your own hie, for that will but add to the debt we have to collect 
horn our enemies Do it when you think you can do it safely and leturn 
home And if you reach old age without this having been possible, tell 
your childien about it and tell them that if they cannot collect the debt, 
they must chaige then own children as I am chaigmg you 

" ' Now lf y° u g° 111 to the teg,on of those who killed your “grandfather ” 
you must manifest friendliness and cordiality to them They will be watch¬ 
ing you closely ihev will know who you are and no movement of yours 
will escape then eyes Let them think we have forgotten' If you continually 
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show them kindness and coidiahty, they will finally be thrown off their 
guard— and that will be the Lime for you to spear them ’ ” 18 

[unitld siAirs] “Well,” says Htuh, “a feud is this way A man has a 
quarrel with anothei man, and kills linn, then that othci man’s brother 
kills him, then the othei btothers, on both sides, goes foi one another, then 
the cousins chip m—and by and by eveiybody’s killed off, and theie ain’t 
no more feud But it’s kind of slow, and takes a long time,” to 

Societies Lend to regulate the expression and removal ol opposition 
eithet by providing occasions £ol periodic license dining which op¬ 
position may be expicsscd, 01 channelized permanent outlets for the 
expicssion of opposition 

[asiian i i] "You know that every one has a sun mm (soul) that may get 
hint 01 knocked about oi become sick, and so make the body ill Veiy 
often, although theie may be oLhei causes, eg, witchcraft, ill health is 
caused by the evil and the hate' that anothei has in Ins head against you 
Again, you too may have haticcl in yotn head against anothei, because ol 
something that person has done to you, and that, too, causes yout snnum to 
fiet and become sick Out forbears knew tins to be the case, and so they 
ordained a time, once eveiy year, when cveiy man and woman, lice man 
and slave, should have iicedom to speak out just what was in (lieu head, 
to tell their neighboms just what they thought of them, and ol then ac¬ 
tions, and not only their neighbouis, but also the king or duel When a 
mail has spoken freely thus, he will feel his sternum cool and quieted, and 
the sunsum of the other peison against whom he lias now openly spoken 
will be quieted also ” 

[united STATFs] I have uotKCcl al olhcc parties given at Clmslmas or on 
othei occasions that the employees usually get chunk enough to Loll then 
bosses exactly what they think ol them—and m no unccitam tains—m spile 
of the fact that they spend the icst of the ycai ingratiating themst lvcs with 
the same bosses 

[wawuronc,] If a gnl, being promised in marnage, ran away with m- 
other man, it was het biotlieis, own and tubal [t e, classihcatmy], who 
followed her, and it was with one oi all of them ill il the abductor had to 
fight This took place at some tunc and locality fixed upon, at which the 
kindled oi both sides wcie pitsent I he two men weie each aimed with 
boomerang, club, and shield The boomerang having been thiown, they 
fought with club and shield, and when one of them had been wounded so 
that blood was drawn, to the satisfaction ol the old men, they m(u liied to 
stop the fight, saying, as Beiak put it, “You have boLh got blood, it is 
enough, now make friends” 1 his would be done by each, assuming that 

18 R F Baiton, Philijjjnnc Pagans (London, 1938), pp 52-53 
10 S. L Clemens, Advniluics of IliukUbrny linn 118851, p 150, m I Vntines 
(New York, 1022-25), XIII 

S0 R S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxloul, 1923), p 153 
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botli had been wounded, taking some of his own blood and 1 ubbing it over 
Ins antagonist 2l 

f united siatu] Sprats such as boxing, football, and baseball arc exam¬ 
ples of channelized opposition m our society Competition and conflict are 
regulated thiough “die rules of the game,” which aie adheied to in the 
name of “sportsmanship" These sports not only offer the athletes them¬ 
selves direct outlet for their hostilities, but also provide expiession for the 
aggressions of the athletes’ pamsans as well. To bring this point home, con¬ 
trast our own behavior with the following 

The Nicobarcse have the sporting spirit m the very highest degree, and 
in this respect (as in one or two other points) their conduct puts us West¬ 
erns to shame They are very proud to show off then skill in competitions, 
but their delicacy of feeling forbids them attempting to shame then oppo¬ 
nents, who ceitainly are not their “adversaries,” but then “friends,” their 
host or their guests Soon after my first ainval in the island there hap¬ 
pened to be a competition of the Mus boat and team with the boat and 
team of another village, and the old headman Offandi sent up to let me 
know and to uige me to come down and see it I wanted to know which he 
considered die stronger team “They are both excellent,” he replied In 
answer to my further inquiries I was told that there was no difference in 
skill between the two teams—neither party could be bettered I also found 
out, somewhat to my astonishment, and on further considexauon not a 
little to my approval of the way of the unsophisticated, that in these races 
there is no starting-point and no winning-post, and that whilst they com¬ 
pete side by side, struggling for all they are worth, it one side begins to 
find that it is getting a little ahead of the other it will very soon slacken 
off a bit and let the others get ahead, that neither the hosis 01 the guests 
may shame one another There is naturally no betting on these races, and 
indeed the better class of the old Nicobarese could have nothing but con¬ 
tempt for the spirit which could derive any pleasure at all from the 
thought ot a gain which could come only to oneself by the loss of one’s 
friend (or comrade, hoi ) 2 - 

If the social acts that constitute social interaction neither help 
noi hintlei each othei, they are neutial Such intei action may be 
theoretically conceivable, but I doubt that it occurs very often, if at 
all The neaiest thing to it that I can think of is the exchange of 

“Good day” between su angcis who pass each othei on a small town 
stieet 

In dosing, it is important to realize that all these effects ot social 
interaction can take place in the torn of sign and symbolic social 
interaction as well as original intei action 


~25m\ V ’ H ° Wltt ’ The Nallve Trtbes S,mlk limL Autfiaha (London, 1904), 
— G Whitehead, In the Nicolai Islands (London, )921), p 107 
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[PALISH ne] “There were words which cut the bowels, and blows ior his 
head ” 2J 

[western lurope] “Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 

By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word. 

The cowaid does iL with a kiss. 

The brave man with a sword! 

"Some kill their love when they aie young, 

And some when they aie old. 

Some sLiangle wiLli the hands ol Lust, 

Some with the hands oi Gold 
The kindesL use a kmle, because 
The dead so soon glow cold ” 21 

The Englishman not only legaids fighting with the fisLs as a proper 
means of settling personal difleiences, but he chenshes it as a precious na 
tional institution. The Asiatic, on the other hand, rcgaids physical en¬ 
counter—save in extremity—as befitting barbarians, and in the English¬ 
man’s propensity to strike ot kick those who have offended him he sees 
nothing but a violent and uticonuolled temper 

The irate Oriental feels that he most marks himself off from the mutual 
when he heaps opprobnous epithets on his enemy and indulges 111 biting 
leflections oil his chaiactcr and anccstiy—in olhei winds, when he assails 
the peisonality of the olfendci lalhei than his poison The wiatliful Occi¬ 
dental, on the other hand, feels that the light thing to do is to obhteiate 
the features of his enemy 2E > 


Primary and secondary social interaction 

Finally, social inlet action can be appioaclied in tetms ol the 
degiee to which the social lnteiaction results in a shanng of cxpcn- 
enccs between the patucipanis This is socially impovia.nl because 
effective social inlet action depends upon the coordination of the 
social acts ol those involved, which in turn is based upon common 
experiences 

Foi social acts to be cooidinated, they must coincide and tone- 
spond Since an individual's lesponse to a situation depends upon 

21 H CiauqvisL, Mamage Conditions in a Palestinian Pt !/7ngc (Soric/cn Sat n 
ttmum Fennica, Comnitnlationes I ir term urn, 3 8, 0 8) (Helsinki, 1931—B 1 )). I, 
p 150 v ' 

24 0 Wilde, The Ballad of Readmit Gaol [18081, n 251, in C omblelr Works 

(New Yoik, 1927), I, pp 217-83. 

28 E A. Ross, Principles of trilogy (New Yoik, 1038, 3id cd), pp '120-27 
Copyught, 1938, by Edwaid A Ross 
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how he peiceives that situation, and his peiccption is largely dcLei- 
mined by his past experiences, foi the social acts ol the paiticipants 
to coincide, their past experiences must eithei be similai or lelated. 
And in collective action it is not enough foi each individual to 
know how lie hnnsell will act, he must also behave in such a "way 
that Ins social acts will conespond to those of the olhet pai Ucipants; 
this means that he has to be familial enough with the acLions of the 
otheis to be able to anticipate tlieir responses If you want cigaieltcs 
on a weekday afternoon, you go to a tobacco stoic Why? A weekday 
afternoon is woikmg time in the UniLed States, and theiefoie you 
infer that the stole will be open You go to a tobacco stoie because 
you expect the stoiekeepei to sell cigaretLes Thus both you and the 
stoiekeepei pciceive the time of day m the same way, 1 e , as woikmg 
time, you do not try to buy cigarettes m such a store at midnight, 
nor does he open his store at that time. And you aie able to antic¬ 
ipate Ins lesponse to you, 1 e., that he will sell you cigarettes, you do 
not expect a tobacconist to sell real estate, for instance 

Ftom all this it is deal that effective social interaction depends 
upon common undei standings 

[uni icd states] “ employers . could no more see the laboi side 
than labor could see the employers’ side; they were as blind as peoples at 
war ” M 

It is mathematically impiobable that such similanty can be based 
upon completely independent senes of past expenences, and it fol¬ 
lows that common understandings aie usually the result ol' actual or 
vicarious shaung of expenences 

[axamba] "A red calabash was made led by another calabash . . The 
usually yellow colour of a calabash turns into red or dark-brown, if used 
foi storing fat If such a grease-saiured calabash be placed against another 
one, the latter is apt to absoib some grease, and then datkens at the point 
ol contact Heie the meaning seems to be that it two petsons be intimately 
associated for some considerable time, they are likely to receive impressions 
fioni each other 27 

Social mtei action is piimaiy when it involves a high degiee of 
shared experiences, it is secondary when relatively little is shai eel (2) 

20 L Steffens, Autobiography (New Yoih, 1931), p. 09*1 

- 7 G Lindblom, Kamba Folklore (Archives d'dtudes onenlnles, 20) (Upsala, 
1928-), III, p 30 ■ l t l ■ 
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The lactois which constitute these two kinds of social intciaction 
aie given m the following tabic 

COMPONENTS OF PRIMARY ANI) SECONDARY SOCJAI INIlRACriON 



PRIMARY 

SI (OMJAIU 

Amount o£ actually shared 

Close 

Distant 

c\periencei> 

Fiequcnt 

Rate 

Lengthy 

Bnef 

Amount of vicauously shared 

Intimate 

Aloof 

e\penencci 

Confiding 

Resei ved 

Sympathetic 

Indiflcaent 


Identification 

Detached 

Propoition of peisonality 
paiticipating in social 
intei action 

Personal 

Impel sonal 


Looked at from the point of view of the amouiiL of actually 
shaied expenences when the paiticipants aie in common situations, 
the social intci action is cither close 01 distanL Closeness exisls when 
social interaction is frequent ancl lengthy, distance, when laic and 
buef In the United States the average husband sees his wife almost 
daily, ancl spends evenings with hci on weekdays and the whole day 
on holidays, he sees some of his business associates a few times a 
year, and then only to speak to them for an lioui 01 so 

Then, there is the question of the amount ot vicauously shaiccl 
expeiienccs which occur between the paiticipants, on the basis of 
this criterion, social interaction is either intimate 01 aloof. Intimacy 
is social intei action cliai actcrized by confidence, sympathy, and 
identification Confiding is communicating to anothei those of yotu 
experiences (both covert and oveit) which he does not know about, 
you tell a fnend about your family tioubles Sympathizing is benev¬ 
olently lespondmg to the lesponse of another to a situation; your 
fnend wins an honor and you arc pleased because you know how 
happy it has made him 

[china] "That so many of the poor should suffer from cold what can we 
do to prevent? 

To bring warmth to a single body is not much use 
I wish I had a big rug ten thousand feet long. 

Which at one time could cover up eveiy inch of the City," 28 

28 Po Chu-i (772-846) Poems, "The big mg" (p 239), in A Walcy, : lunula- 
tions from the Chinese (New Yolk, 1911), pp 125-273 
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Identification is imaginatively putting youi self in the situation 0 [ 
anothci, and youiself responding to that situation; you watch, a 
pole vaultei go over the bai and you twist your own shoulders as he 
goes over 

[uNirtD states] “Forever at his side to walk 

The smaller of the two. 

Brain of lus brain, blood of Ins blood, 

Two lives, one Being, now 

Forever of his fate Lo taste. 

If grief, the largest part— 

If joy, to put my piece away 
Foi that beloved heait ” - a 

Aloofness is social interaction chaiacterized by leseive, indifference, 
and detachment. Being reseived is not communicating to anothci 
any of youi experiences which he either does not already know 01 
you expect him to find out anyway, you do not tell someone you 
dislike about your family troubles Indifference is mfcinng how 
another is reacting to a situation, but being apathenc 01 antipa 
tlietic, you see an enemy in an unpleasant situation and gloat 
over lus misfottune Detachment is discriminating between one’s 
own personality and that of another, so that the expei lcnccs of the 
other ate distinct from one’s own, you :cad in youi morning papei 
about a disastei, are bonified foi a moment, and then turn to the 
next item, feeling that after all it is no concern of youis. 

The extent to which each individual’s personality participates 
in the social intei action is also important and forms, the basis of the 
distinction between personal and impeisonal social interaction. So¬ 
cial intei action is personal when a large pan of each individual’s 
peisonahty is brought into play m the process of interaction, to put 
it another way, those engaged in the interaction behave toward one 
another in terms of a wide variety of the lolcs that each individual 
has 

Within the Caribou Eskimo group everybody knows eveiybody else, and 
long before I arrived at Hikohgjuaq I had ridtui ally learned a good deal 
about Igjugarjuk so 

20 Dickinson, Poems, p 352 

30 K Rasmussen, Observations on the Intellectual Culture of the Caribou 
hagen°i930)"p 32 Galveu import of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1 2) (Copen- 
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[united states] He who would indulge in pretense in Mmevdle must 
be very cautious lest he be wasting lus time or be making' himself a target 
lor scorn, ridicule, or amusement To be sure, a certain amount of bluffing 
can be done since, aftei all, persons have some privacy, even in Mmeville. 
But this bluffing musL not be of a sort that easily can be uncovered, fm the 
people have little patience widi pietenders Persons long m the community 
know that there is scant use for them to “put on lront” of the more obvious 
sort such as by the wearing of fine clothes or the purchasing of a costly 
automobile Men without automobiles and who raiely “dress up’’ occupy 
positions of highest community esteem alongside of others who make evety 
external appearance of prosperity and sophistication And by a feircting- 
out process the people soon discover whether or not a newcomet “has any¬ 
thing to be stuck up about ” 11 

Social mteiaction is impeisonal when a small segment of personality 
paiticipates m the social interaction, in olhei woids, the individuals 
lespond to each other in terms of single, or at best veiy few, roles. 

[rome] "I will leave this gieat and populous city [of Rome], and go to 
a small and thinly peopled one, where we all know each othci, whcic we 
know from what people we spnng, what our education is, oui possessions, 
and our manner of life ” 32 

[united states] In the metropolitan hotel the gucsL is only a nuinhci. 
His mark of identification is a key His status, in so far as he has any, is 
almost entnely a matter of outwaid appeal<uice and “fiont ” The bellboy 
and waiter judge the visitot largely by the size of Lip he is likely to yield 
Even the baibers look at him in a cold, liungiy, calculating way. Ills lela- 
tion to the host is completely depeisonali/ed. 

The modern hotel dwellei is charactenstically detached in lus mieiests 
fiom the place in which he sleeps Although physically ncai die otliei 
guests lie is socially distant He meets Ins neighbour, pciliaps, but docs 
not know them 33 

In summaiy, pmnaiy social interaction tends to be close, inti¬ 
mate, and personal, secondary social inLeracLion, distant, alool and 
impersonal 

[china] “Within the Gotges there is no lack of men. 

They aie people one meets, not people one cates for 
At my iiont door guests also amve; 

They aie people one sits with, not people one knows ” 34 

31 A Blumenthal, Small-Town Stuff (Chicago, ]012), pp 101-05 

32 Galen (vn 131-201), De fnaenoLione. 4 (p 621), in O/xta omnia, etl (. G 
Kuhn (Medico)um gtaecotum optui, 1-20) (Leipzig, 1821-33), XIV, pp 

tr A [ Block (London, 1020) 

33 N S Haynci, Hold Life (Chapel Hill, 1036), p 1 Reprinted by pciinissiou 
of The IJmveisity of North G.nolma Biess Copyuglil, 10%, by 1 he Uiuveisiu of 
North Caiolina Bless 

84 Bo Chu-i, Poems, "Invitation to Hsiao Chu-Slnh” (p 222) 
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[wrsrrRN europl] “A man's fust residence in London is a levolution in 
Ins life and feelings He loses at once no small part of his individuality 
He was a man before, now he is a ‘p.n ty' No longei known as Mi Biown, 
but as (say) No XXI, lie feels as one of many cogs tn one of the many 
vhcels of an incessantly weanng, tearing, gimdmg, system of machinery 
His countiy notions must be modified, and all lus life-long ways and tak- 
lugs-foi-granted piove cuide and questionable . . His orders never be- 
foie seemed of so little importance The independence and the takc-it-or- 
leave-it indifference of the tradesmen contrast strongly with the obsequious¬ 
ness of the country shop However great a customer before he feels a small 
customer now The tiadesman is shorter and moie saving of lus woids He 
series, takes yom money, and turns away to someone else, whereas in. the 
countiy they indulge you with a little talk into the baigain Self- 
dependence is anothei habit peculiarly of London giowtli Men soon dis¬ 
cover they have no Ionga die friend, the teiative 01 the neighbour of then 
own small town to lull back upon To sink or swim ts then own affair 
and they had bettet make up then minds to depend wholly upon them- 
sehes, foi London is like a wilderness, not as elsewhere because there are 
no people at all, but because theie are so many people, that one is equally 
fai ftom helping anothei save on tare occasions This inexorable self- 
dependence, which is essential to the life of a colonist tn Austtalia, stamps to 
a gieat extent the chaiactei of the Londoner Thousands or young doctots, 
lawyers, and appientices find themselves there foi the first time without a 
home or family fireside, not only with no one to check them, but none to 
lnteifeie They begin to wish they had, for it is quite a new sensation to 
feel fur the first time that nobody knows and nobody cares, only thei e is 
the dread of destitution as a master, and whether hey shall be penniless 
the next month, the next week, or perhaps even the very next day, depends 
on then own self-denial and self-contiol alone " 35 

Though these components usually ate found together as just de¬ 
sorbed, there is no necessaiy connection between them On the one 
hand a child may be dose to its father and yet not be intimate With 
lutn, while on the othci hand strangets meeting in the club car of 
a Pullman often become intimate 


[uiina] “How gieat a thing is a single cup of wtnel 

Foi it makes us tell the story of our whole lives ” 30 


Social group 

• lhe that individuals socially internet with some and ate 
isolated fi om oihets unifies those who internet Any collection of m- 

33 ? 0 C ' maCterS [ ’ 874] (L0lld0n ' 1881 ’ «*>. PP 27-7-80. 

o Um 1, Poems, Rejoicing at the aiinal of Ch'tn Ilsuing" (p 151) 
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dividuals between whom theie is social interaction is a sonal gioup, 
01 simply, a gioup, and the individuals who belong to the gioup arc 
membeis of that group Individuals classed together on any olhei 
basis but that of social interaction loim an aggie gal a The people 
walking along a ceilain street aic an aggicgaLc because they aie not 
unified in teims of the social mtciaction between them, the only 
tiling that sets them apait fiom others is the locality in which they 
happen to be aL the time But if the same people maich down the 
stieet in a parade they loim a gioup because Lliey aic diUcicmiated 
fiom otheis by the paiUcular kind oi social mtei action which exists 
between them 

One uselul distinction is that between pnmaiy and sccondaty 
groups If the social intciaction between the mcmbeis is commonly 
pnmaiy, the gioup is a pninary gioup, if mostly sccondaiy, a mr- 
ondaiy groujy (3) Human beings aic socialized in tlic pnmaiy gioup 
and depend upon that gioup fot most of then adjustments (I) 
Gioups have been classified in many othei ways, but I find the 
following as convenient as any 

I Only a part ol the social intciaction of Llie mcmbeis occurs 
wiLhin the gioup 

A. Groups in which the social intciaction between the mcmbeis 
is lelativcly spontaneous 

A group ol people chatting togcthci on the stieet is a spon¬ 
taneous gioup 

B Groups in which die social intciaction between the mcmbeis 
is legulated by custom irnUtutiou 

A university is an institution, foi the students and faculty 
follow a common body ol regulations 

When social interaction is legulated rathci than spon¬ 
taneous, each mem bet is moie cenain both as to how he him¬ 
self should act and the kind of behavioi lie can expect horn 
others As a result, the coordination of social acts, and tlicrc- 
foie the efficiency of collective action. Lends to be gicatei m 
institutions than m spontaneous gioups (b) 

Pan of the process ol legulatmg the social internet ion 
between mcmbeis ol an institution is the establishing of 
definite social relations between them and arianging them in 
a luciaichy of supeiotdination and subordination A mem¬ 
ber’s position m an institutional hieiaichy is his tank, and 
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is based on the amount of authomy and responsibility as¬ 
signed to him All membeis of compaiable lank belong to 
the same level, and the head of the institution is the indi¬ 
vidual (01 individuals) on the highest level In the United 
States there are the following ranks in a umveisity faculty 
mstiuctor, assistant piofessoi, associate professoi, professor; 
01 depaitmental membei, depaitmental chairman, college 
dean, and umveisity piesident 

II. All, or almost all, of the social inteiaction of the membeis occurs 
within the gioup society 

Since human beings depend upon social interaction with 
each otliei for many oi then adjustments, a society is the gioup 
of people who adjust as a whole A society, then, consists of all 
the members of the same species who adjust together It follows 
tha t the size of a society is determined by the number of tntei- 
acting individuals, and othei things being equal, this depends 
upon the extent to which communication and tiansportation 
are developed 

[western Europe] "The single dress of a woman of quality is often the 
product o£ an hundred climates The muff ancl the fan come together from 
the different ends of the eauh The scarf is sent from the ton id zone, and 
the tippet from beneath the pole The brocade petticoat uses out of the 
mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan." 37 

Small societies have few membeis, lenge societies, many. 

The highest figure to which the Canbou Eskimos can lay claim to is 
500 and it is not even probable that they number so many <18 
The United States, only a part of western society, in 1940 had a popu¬ 
lation of 131,669,275 aa 

Group solidarity 

A gioup is a social unit, and inasmuch as its unity stems fiom 
the intei action of Us membeis, the effects of then social mfetaction 
deLennine the amount of gioup unity, or solidarity, that is lound 

37 J Addison, in The Spectator, ed H Morlcy (London, 1801), GO [1711] 

38 K Birket-Snuth, The Caribou Eskimos, U E W Calvert (Report of ilia 
Fifth Thule Expedition, *>) (Copenhagen, 1329), X, p bG 

so U S Bureau of the Census, 16th Census of the United States 19-10 (Wash 
ington, 1941-), Population, I, Table 2 
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Haimony bungs about sLiong solidarity, exposition and independ¬ 
ence, weak 

The simplest way to achieve haimony between the membeis of 
a gioup is to subject them to common experiences which demand 
their coopei ation 


[china] “ the men of Wu and the men of Yueh are enemies, yet 
i£ they are crossing a livci m the same boat and aic caught by a storm, they 
will come to each olhci’s assistance just as the left hand helps the light " 
[uNiTrD si at is] [A dialtce in World War II wrote ] “ all oL us here 
mention events only according to how Lhey may aflect our chances of get¬ 
ting and staying home I’m ama/ed at the matumahly of my own 1 espouses 
—I've caughL myself thinking thoughts such as these many times ‘This 
had better be a service man’s woilcl after the war!’ ‘I’d trade places with 
any 4F [medically unfit] back home, the lucky SOB’ etc All of us heie 
m camp seem to have become tied to each othei by our common imseiy 
together, to a stronger dcgice than any civilian experiences ever welded 
men togcthei Remember I’m leporung an matronal, leflcx sou of feeling 
But to the men heie in camp thete aie merely (1) those guys in the services 
who are taking it on the chin now but who will gel the ginvy later, and 
(2) the civilians—who are getting the giavy now but will get the setaps latei. 
Theie is a sub-split among the (l)’s—those who have been ovoseas under 
fire and those who have not left the U S But as lar as the civilians are 
concerned I’m suie they’d present a unified whole ” 

Theiefore, gioups suengthen ihcn solidainy by means or pci iodic 
leumons at which the membeis aie involved in coopeiative ac¬ 
tivities (G) 


[iroquois] In then patriotic, ichgious and social dances, into which 
classes they aie properly divisible, resided the soul ot Indian life It was 
more in the natuie ot a spell upon the people than of a rational guiding 
spirit It bound them clown to tuvial things, but it bound them together, 
it stimulated them to deeds of iren/y, buL it fed the flame ot patum- 
isiu 

A Mourning council of the Iroquois was held at Tonawanda, in Oc¬ 
tober, 1846, to raise up sachems Theie wcie about six bundled Iroquois 
m attendance, representing all o! the Six Nations On the second clay the 
Gieat Feather Dance was peifouncd by a select band of Onondaga and 
Seneca dancers The author then first had occasion to leali/e the magical 
influence which these dances have upon the Indian It was impossible i vm 
for the spcctatoi to resist the general enthusiasm Tt was lematked to Da at- 
ga-dose (Abraham La Foit), an educated Onondaga sachem, that they 

40 Sun-ua [6 Ih cent n c ], n 1 Giles (London, 1010), 11 10 
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„o„M be Indians loievei, if they held to these dances He replied, that he 
knew it, and ior that leason he would be the last to gtve them up-u 

[uNinn states] It is the custom to have family reunions aL Thanks¬ 
giving and Christmas, especially for dmiiei 

Opposition between members of a gtoup and outsiders will 
sti engthen the solidanty of the group (7) In fact, nothing seems to 
unite human beings as much as a common opponent, so that one 
might almost say that the solidarity of a gioup is piopoi lional to its 
degtee of opposition to those outside the gioup 

[GREECE] When he [Demus] found himself on the winning side in a 
civic stnfe in Chios, he advised Ins party associates not lo banish all then 
opponents but to leave some of them behind “in older,” he said, “that we 
may not begm to quariel with our friends, tlnough being completely rid of 
oui enemies ” 42 

[united states] [A Navy draftee in World Wai II wiote ] “About the 
process by which civilians aie welded togethei heie It seemed to me 
that I was part of a gioup (in the sense m which the Navy wishes one to 
feel that) only on the dull field when we weie peiforming in unison Thcie 
actually was a feeling ol exhilaration, of pride to see legs and arms and 
rifles move as though they weie being conuolled by some superorganism 
"I hat was the only time I lost sight of the individuals, both pleasant and 
unpleasant At all other times—the moment we would bieak foimation, in 
the barracks, on work detail—the unit was eithei the individual oi else 
the small clique of congenial persons you weie a pail of, and the other 
gioups that formed in a similar fashion I should imagine that mass drill 
is one mechanism . . . and that competition is another instrument of 
developing 'pnde in group ' The lapport or esprit de coips was de¬ 
veloped enmely through non-iational means Yout platoon outdnlls the 
next cieates ‘my platoon ’ Youi company oulshoots some Marines oi beats 
a record of the Army Engineers and it’s ‘my Seabees [Naval Construction 
Battalion],’ etc . . 

“I have another general feeling It is my nnptession that every 
thing operates heie on a level of the ‘lowest common denominator ’ Here’s 
what I mean Originally tlieie is a soil of ciosssection of behavior, includ¬ 
ing a pioportionate numbci of those whose every other word is a cuss woid, 
who ‘break wind’ loudly and with deliberateness, who are not too hygemc 
in then habits As time goes on there is a drift m that direction (down) 
awaj from the ‘middle’ Objection ol any soit is unmanly it seems For 
example, to piotest against the way food is shipped on your tiay with the 

41 L H Morgan, League of the hoquois [1851], ed H M Lloyd (New York, 
1901), I, pp 250, 251-52 n 

i- Phii.uxh, Mot aha, cd F, Hubert et al (I cjp7ig, 1925-), 91f-92a, tr F C 
Babbitt and H N Fouler (London, 1927—), Repimted by permission of the 
publishers. Harvard Unueisny Piess 
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salad and the desseit sometimes landing in the same compartment, is indica¬ 
tive o£ a ‘do you think you’ie home’ attitude 

“Of couise, to some the camp standards lepresent a distinct peak in 
their experience, but to some of us who were prissy, peilups, in our stand- 
aids, thete are a thousand petty irutations each day And I'm a little 
alraul (peihaps I should be glad) that of a necessity there is a tendency 
to submerge individual dilTeiences by diopping down to the mass stand¬ 
ard " 

[A few weeks latei ] “In my picsent set-up, it was a mattei of assimila¬ 
tion I came into a fonnecl unit and developed pndc in Lhe group by being 
told of what a swell rccoul it had, etc—the ‘tradition’ was tossed at me ” 

[His next lettei ] “Now to answer your questions 

"Fust, in answei to who spoke of our lecoid—officers or enlisted mal¬ 
let me explain that Chemical Wariaic [his new assignment] has no olltcei 
per sc There is a lieutenant m chaige of the Basic Training Dept, of 
which we [Chemical Wailare Instruction] are one unit We never 
see the Lieut except when we have some highly lmpoitant personal busi¬ 
ness which must pass along the chain of command Therefore the lecoid 
was spoken of by enlisted men, and to undeistand again what I am about 
to say, heie’s the unit setup There aie 10 of us, with an acting thief who 
is no lughei lated than anothei man, but who serves as such on the basis 
of seveial weeks’ seniority That is, he and anothei aie 1st class men, two 
othets aie 2nd class men, and of the remaining 6 (chaftecs wheteas the 
fust 4 weie volunteers) 4 have been promoted to 3rd class men m Chcm 
Wai and the last 2 seamen who came in have then similar promotions 
pending We have ‘patriaichs’ in out group—the fast 4 men, not because 
of their lates but because of their length ol time in G W —the lughei rank 
merely being a coincidental featuie (In fact ‘Hashing one’s into’—ic, 
attempting to use lank—is a mattei of jesi among us) But because ol a 
liatuial gap between length of service ol the ‘youngest patriarch’ and 
‘oldest newcomer,’ we have the 2 gtoups—the 4 oldstcts, who told us of the 
tecotd of the group—not in any formal way but ovet long penods in casual 
conversations—and we 6 listeners 

“I'll considei the above as background Here me the vaiious points 

brought out in the various discussions 
A Bieak for us 

1 We have moie interesting work than meie lcctuieis because we get 
a chance to watch individual reactions in uial—te, Lhe gas chamber 

B We contribute more 

2 Because we not only ‘tell’—lecture—but also show by supervising gas 
mask drills, we do double duly and thus tontnbute more That is, 
our program is a more rounded one—they remember out stulL longer 
than mere lectures 

C, Pride m performance 

3. Although we msiiucL ‘boots’ [trainees] and they are getting further 
mstiuction at other camps and at embarkation points, we have ic- 
ceived letters from men who have had the latter, that we did a better 
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instruction job-made oui points better-etc Thus better than 
similai outside groups 

4 We have nevei been called on the caipet by the Tiaming Dept 
We aie continually piaised by chiefs and their men whom we in¬ 
struct Thus we feel that we are better than other Camp P -groups 

5. We succeed m achieving 3 and 4 in spite of unusual handicaps We 
have old masks and not enough of them We have no motor vehicle 
of oui own to tiansport the masks We aie understaffed In otbei 
ramps the men each have thetr own brand new masks, etc Thus we 
continually succeed in spite of ‘odds ’ 

D Democratic and Initiative encouraging 

6 Each group of instructor (3 or 4) Lhat conducts a class is headed by 
a senior instructor foi that class, who assigns duties, deLciimnes 
whether weather is inclement enough for inside instruction or not, 
etc And each one of us gets a proportionate share of supervisory as 
signments, based on a schedule drawn up by our peimanent 'acting 
chief’ Thus the newest new-comer sometimes supeivises the acting 
chief Tins is to develop initiative 

7. After each class any of us can—and do—constiucuvely criticize any 
other and if policy is invoLved it may actually become changed due 
to a contribution by any one of us. 

8 Unlike othei lectuies which axe almost ‘lrozcn’ we can piescnt our 
material as we wish We do not present anything but facts and we 
can choose our own tone, words, examples, analogies, etc 

“I gucsswhat the preceding 8 ‘points’ add up to is that we are a small, 
infoimal, friendly group—lelatmly free from supervision—which, in 
spite of material deficiencies, is doing a very good job as indicated by ab¬ 
sence of criticism from above, commendation from oui classes And the 
good job is based on the use of our own initiative, exercised clemociati- 
cally 

“Around us men aie doing less inteiesting, less valuable work, without 
handicaps, bickering among themselves, with their material rigidly de 
fined . 

“I agree with the meuts of the tradition as it was ‘tossed at me'—in fact, 
some of the above points aie my structurahzations of what was implicit in 
discussions 

“I felt a valuable—i e functioning—member of the group only after I 
had taken my regulai place in the schedule, and handled all the vauous 
assignments we have—and alter I had been congiatulated for peifoimance 
by chiefs and men to whom I had lectured and whom I had drilled Until 
that took place I felt as sou of a novice, or on probation, although that 
was not so " 


The membeis of a gioup tend to differentiate themselves from 
non- members by behavioial and emblematic symbols of the 
group; (8) these also strengthen gioup sohdauty (9) 
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[united states] . the majority of the [Seventh Day Adventists] con¬ 
sider the [Saturday] Sabbath as their most important doctune. Even the 
Second Advent runs a very pool second 4 ' ! 

[arunta] each local group is composed largely, but not en¬ 
tirely, of individuals who describe themselves by the name ol some one 
plant or animal . almost every animal and plant which is found in the 
country having its representative amongst the human inhabitants 44 

" . the flag ol the United States . [will] be thnteen horizontal 

stripes, alternate led and white the union [will] be twenty [now 
forty-eight] stars, white m a blue field ” 4 t> 

“ , the composition consisting of the words and music known as The 

Star-Spangled Banner is designated the national anthem of the United 
States of America ” 40 

In the next chapter you will see that things which are important 
to the gioup aie usually responded to ceremonially And since the 
group is Important to itself, this is symbolized by ceiemonial be- 
havioi toward these group symbols, which, in turn, remioices the 
high social value of gioup existence 

[arunta] At the picscnt day a very definite relationship is supposed to 
exist between die individual and Ins totem A man will eat only veiy 
sparingly of the latter, and even if he does eat a little ol it, which is allow¬ 
able to him, he is careful, in the case, tor example, ot an emu man, noL lo 
cat the best pait, such as the fat The totem of any man is lcg.udcd, just 
as n is elsewhere, as the same thing as himself, as a native once said Lo us 
when we were discussing the mallei with him, "That one,” pointing to lus 
pbotogiaph which we had taken, "is just the same as me, so is a kangaroo" 
(his totem) That they claim a special connection with, almost m ccitam 
respects a right to, their totemic animal oi plant may he seen hom the 
fact that, for example, m the witchetty grub totem, while the membeis of 
the latter do not eal U, or, at least, only spanngly themselves, the members 
ol the local gioup who do not belong to the totem must not eat it out of 
camp like ordinary food, but must bring it into camp and cook it there, 
else the men of the totem woulcl be angiy and the supply of giubs would 
fail We may, in fact, say ihat each totem it gioup is supposed to have a 
direct contiol over the nuinbeis of the animal oi plain the name ol which 
it heais, and, furihei, that, in theory at least, they have the hist light to 
the animal oi plant -u 

43 G Waheham, "'I lie motivation ot ahiuisni V ol Culoimlo Studies 1G 
(1S27-29), (pp 11)7—232) p 210 

H I! Spencer and F J Gillen, The Aiiniln (London, 11)27), I, pp R-<) 

40 "'Ll act to establish the flag of the United Stales (18)81," U S Slalulrs at 
Laige, 3, p H5 1 

40 ‘An act to make The Stai-Spanglcd Bannei the national anthem of the 
United Slates of Amcnea [1*)‘!11,” ibid , J>t j, p ]r, () R 
47 Spencer and Gillen, op at , I, pp 80-81 
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[unitld stah-s] “It is the universal custom to display the flag only from 
SUU "The U dag Should not be displayed on days when the weather is m- 


“ C the'flag, when carried in a procession with anothei flag or flags, 
should be either on the matching right, that is, the flag's own right, 01 , if 
thcie is a line of other flags, in front of the cemei of that line . 

“ . no disiespcct should be shown to the flag ot the United Sutes of 
America; the flag should not be dipped to any person 01 thing . 

“The flag should nevei be displayed with the union down save as a 
signal of due distiess 

“The flag should never touch anything beneath it, such as the ground, 
watei, oi merchandise 

"The flag should never be earned flat 01 horizontal buL always aloft 


and free 

"The flag should nevei be used as display , , 

"The flag should never be fastened, displayed, used, or stored m such 
a manner as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged in 


way 

"The fl ig, when it is in such condition that it is no longer a fitting 
emblem foi display, should be destroyed in a dignified way, prclerably by 


burning . 

", during the ceremony of hoisting or lowenng the flag or when 
the flag is passing m a paiade or in a leview, all pel sons piesent should 
face the fl lg, stand at attention, and salute Those piescnl in uniform 
should lendci the military salute When not in umloim, men should re- 
move the headdiess with the light hand holding it at the kit shoulder, the 
hand being ovei the heart Men without hats should salute in the same 
manner Aliens should stand at attention Women should salute by placing 


the right hand over the heait 

when the national anthem is played and the flag is not displayed, 
all should stand and face toward the music Those in uniloim should salute 


at the first note of the anthem, retaining this position until the last note 
All others should stand at attemon, men removing the headdress When 
the flag is displayed, all present should face the flag and salute.” 4 s 

any pirson . . who shall publicly mutilate, deface, defile 
or defy, trample upon or cast contempt, either by word 01 act, upon any 
. flag, standaid, colors or ensign [ot the United States], shall be deemed 
guilty ot a misdemeanoi and shall be punished by a hue of not exceeding 
$100 oi by lmpiisonmtnt for not more than ilurty days, or both ” 43 


18 "Joint lesoiuliun to codify and emphasize eusttng uilcs ami customs pci- 
taimng Lo the display and use of the flag ol the Uimcd Sums ol Auueura [1912],” 
U S Statutes at Lnige, 50, TU 1, pp 1074-77 

IB “An act to pievcnt and punish the desecration, mutilation, or nnpiopn use, 
within the Distinct of Columbia, of the (lag of Lhc United Stales of Ameuca 
[1917]," U S Statutes at Latge^ 39, p 900 
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The solidarity of a gioup is reflected in the behavior of its mem¬ 
bers When soliclaiity is stiong the membeis coopciaLe and identify 
with one anothei, the result is that Lhey show a pi it de coips and 
moiale If the membeis of a group perceive situations and lespond 
to them m teims of the gioup as a whole lather than one’s self, they 
have esput de coips (10) A student of Siwash College has cspnl de 
cm ps at a lootball game when he shouts himself hoaisc cncouiaging 
“oiu” team, cheeis wildly when “we” make a touchdown, and goes 
home gloating over “out” victoiy Moiale is pcisisting in collective 
action towaicl a common goal in spite of the fact that it entails self- 
saaifke, le, the individual foigoes satisfying his own pai titular 
motives in older that the group as a whole can icach the common 
goal (11) The football playet who goes out on the field icady to do 
oi die foi deai old Siwash, and continues to play after he has been 
batteieel and burned into semi-insensibility, has moiale When soli¬ 
darity is weak the membeis aie cither opposed or independent, and 
detached, with the result that they are individualistic and denim .li¬ 
ned If the membeis of a gioup peiceive situations and lespond to 
them m teims of effect upon themselves lathci than upon the gioup 
as a whole, they aie individualistic. A Smash student whose sweet- 
lieail goes to the opposing school, and therefore siis with hci m the 
opponent’s section of the stadium when the two Lcams aie playing, is 
individualistic Demoralization is sacuficing a group's common goal 
in oidei to satisfy one’s own paiucular motives A demoralized Si¬ 
wash player would be one who chopped the ball he was tallying 
lather than have his neck bioken by the husky brutes ftom the op¬ 
posing team who weic chaiging altei him 

You can see that esput de tot ps and morale incicase the efficiency 
of group action (12) In e&pnl de coips the activities of the individual 
become bound up with those of the gioup as a whole, and even 
heightened, while as a result of morale the individual puts the col¬ 
lective activities ahead of his own 

Social mobility 

Theie aie many gioups in every society, and they diflci bom 
one anothei in the chaiactcnslics which aie taken as the member¬ 
ship lcquiremenls To become a umvusily student, for example, a 
ceitam amount of scholastic naming, enough money to covet Lin- 
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non and living expenses, and behavior in confonmty with umveisity 
regulations, are 1 equnemcnts 

The lequnements may be such that almost any individual can 
get them and become a membei of the group, if tins is so, we have 
an open gioup. 

[UNITLD states] “The name of the Society is ‘The National Geographic 
Society’ 

"Members shall he peisom interested m the increase and diffusion of 
geographic knowledge 

"The annual dues of membeis shall be S3 00.” 60 

On the otliei hand, die i equipments may be such that there is 
nothing much you can do about them—you euher have them oi you 
do not, in tins case the gioup is a closed gioup 

[united states] “The name of this Society shall be The National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution 

"Any woman not less than eighteen yeais of age, who is descended from 
a man or woman who gave unlading loyal service to the cause of American 
independence as a tccognized patriot, soldiei, sailor, or civil officer, in one 
of the seveial Colonies oi States, or of the United Colonies or States, is 
eligible lo membership in the National SocieLy, Daughters of the American 
Revolution,—provided she is personally acceptable ” S1 

Howevei, it rarely happens that eveiy Tom, Dick, and Hany can 
actually become a membei of the most open of open groups (not 
everyone can afford $3 in oidei to become a member of the National 
Geogiapluc Society), or that closed groups aie completely closed 
(multi-geneiation genealogies have a way of being constructed to 
suit one’s pm pose—such as being a descendant ol a soldier who 
fought in the American Revolution) Theiefoie it is also important 
to know how hard it ts to take over the characteristics of the group 
and how many people actually do so In the United States it is not 
enough to be a millionane lo be listed in the Social Register , one 
must also be horn the "tight family,” and then theie is the pioverb, 
“It takes thiee generations to make a gentleman” Consequently, 
vety few people have etthet the proper amount of money oi the 
suitable numbei of genet ations behind them to enter that group 
from other gtoups 

so National Geogiaphic Society, By-Laws ([Washington, ca 1936]), 1, 3 2 6 2 

Si Daughter of the American Revolution, Constitution and By-Laws ([Wash¬ 
ington], 1919), Const, 1, 3. 
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Social mobility is the shifting of individuals fiom one gioup to 
another within a society If most of the groups m the society aie 
open, it is easy t0 qualify for membership in them, and many people 
do so, the society is mobile If most of the gioups are closed, 01 d 
m spite of the fact that groups are open, it is haid to qualiiy ioi 
membeiship and/or few people do so, the society is immobile 

Many works have been written on social mobility Bul all the 
researdi known to me has actually been on spaLial movement (and 
paiticularly change in place ol residence) 01 shill in social status, 
nthei than social mobility as defined above In reality, howcvei, 
there is no necessary relation between spatial movement, status 
shift and social mobility Let us starL with spatial movement and 
social mobility It is obvious that while a nomadic gioup moves horn 
one place to another, the group lematns the same, 1 e , immobile 

[arunta] Undet ordinary conditions the members of each local group 
are constantly to be met with wandenng m small parties consisting of one 
or two families, often, foi example, two oi more brothers with then wives 
and children, over the land which they own, camping aL favoume spots 
where the presence of water-holes, with their accompaniments of vegetable 
andammal food, enables them to supply their wants r ’ 2 

The same may be true in a sedentary society 

[united states] “I have often moved from one parL of the city to 
another without ever getting to know my new neighbors or dtopping my 
old friends ” 

In the cases just given we have spatial movement without social 
mobility It is also possible to have social mobility without spatial 
movement. 


[united states] “Belore I went to high school my friends weie pictty 
much limited to my family and neighbors Then, though I continued to 
live in the same place, I went to high school, to ait school, and pined a 
political group In all these I met people wlio were entirely new to me, 
and through them made friends who took up almosl all my time and 
interest It got so that I saw veiy little of my family and ncighbois " 

Next, we can see the same thing as legauls status shifi and social 
mobility Thete can be status sink associated with social immobility 

52 Spencer and Gillen, op cit , I, p 15 
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[uniied siatls] "All the time I was in high school I belonged to a club 
some oL us lellows formed The first yeai I was just a tegular membei But 
later 1 became a big shot, and was president for two yeais The others 
looked up to me, then.” 

Finally, thete can be social mobility without status shift. 

[uniud siails] Question Did you evei belong to a political party? 

Anszuet I was a rank and file member of the Republican Party for 
years But when Roosevelt xan fot president, I joined the Democratic 
Party 

Question Were you a iank and file member lieie too? 

Answer Yes 

If thete is no neccssaiy relation between spatial movement, 
status shift, and social mobility, what should be looked for in study¬ 
ing social mobility? It seems to me that thcie are two criteria change 
m the giotips to which an individual belongs, and change in the 
natme ol Ins social mteiaction within such groups To lllustiate, 
consider the case given above as an example of social mobility with¬ 
out spatial movement While the individual in the hist example 
abote was in elemental y school, he was a member of a kinship 
group and a ncighboihood, and his social mteiaction within both 
was pnmaty Foui years later most of his primary social interaction 
was within the high school gioup, the ait school gioup, the political 
gioup, and many others Though still a membei of a kinship gioup, 
his social mteiaction within that group tended to be secondary. He 
was no longer a member of a neighboiliood group. 


Complexity of society 

Thete arc gioups in eveiy society. Nevertheless, there are differ¬ 
ences m the amount of social mteiaction which takes place between 
the groups in a society—enough so that it can be taken as the basis 
loi a classification of societies A simple society is one in which the 
members of the vaitous groups aic socially dose, and there is direct 
mteiaction between them This is found when the interaction be¬ 
tween groups is haimomous, and the society is both small and 
mobile. A society is complex when the members of the various 
groups are socially distant, and then interaction is either mediated 
oi indirect. 
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[united states] "We assemble thousands of opeiatives in the factoty, 
and in the mine, of whom the employer can know little or nothing, and 
to whom he is little bettci than a myth All intercourse between them is 
at an end Rigid castes are loaned, and, as usual, mutual ignorance breeds 
mutual distrust Each caste is without sympathy with the other, and ready 
to a edit anything clispaiaging in tegarcl to it Under the law o[ competi¬ 
tion, the employer ol thousands is lotted into the strictest economies, 
among which the rates paid to laboi figure prominently, and oltcn tlieie 
is faction between the employei and the employed, between capital and 
labor, between rich and poor Human society loses homogeneity ” bj 

This occuis when Ihe gxoups’ social acts aie lelativcly independent 
01 opposed, and the society is laige and immobile The result is a 
condition in which the society teally consists of a numbei of sub- 
societies. 

[crlece] '* . any city, howevei small, is in fact divided into two, one 

the city of the poor, the other of the rich, these aie at war with one 
anothci and m eithei thcie are many smullei divisions, and you would be 
altogethei beside the m.uk if you ticated them all ns a single State.” r,t 

[western EUROPE] "People talk about the World of London London 
has a dozen worlds at least Fot all that some of these know 01 cai e ol otliei s 
they might as well be shining m dilLcrcnt planets ” bt 

Inasmuch as the complexity of a soucly is cletenmncd by the 
way its membeis interact, it would be arguing m a cncle to say that 
the social inteiaction found in a society depends upon the society’s 
(omplexity. ITowevei, the social mlei action usually found in simple 
and complex societies are so strikingly different that they should 
be mentioned In simple societies social liiicincLion is usually pii- 
rnaiy, in complex societies, secondaiy 


[united states] The most unique element in the social life of a stable 
and spatially isolated small community is the pionunent part played by 
imimatepcisonal relations In common pailance this trait is recognized m 
the phrase, Everyone knows evuyelling about eveiyone else in a small 
town " In Mmcvillc, the most common cxpicssion ior the same genual 
idea is, The whole town knows your business bctlci than you do youiselt ” 
lieithci ol these statements is supposed to be taken htetally, the last 
usually being made under sticss of emotion They are merely meant to 


“ A i C ™ e ^ C , ( * 835 ~ m9 >’ rhe of Health, v 3. in N..f.».gs, td 11 [, 

Hendrick (New Yoik, 1933 ) h J 

<OdonM9()fni' 3 ! 7 n C r’ Rt '^ uhhcn ‘ '122o-12‘Li, in opera, ed J Unmet 
' U 1905 -13), ti. B JowetL (Oxloicl, 1892, Sul ed ) 

Mayhew, op. cit., p. 166 
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indicate the tendency of small-town residents to know a great deal about 
one another’s private affairs—frequently more than is pleasant for small- 
towners themselves to contemplate 

The Mineville resident knows well that a very minute pait of the total 
private life ol the inhabitants becomes a matter of public knowledge But 
by way of gossip he continually discovers odds and ends of the private lives 
of others which he would not want known of himself And surprising bits 
ol information about his own private affairs get back to Inm -often much 
distoi ted—when he had no intimation that they were in cnculation The 
net result is that he rebels vigorously He is likely to assume that the in¬ 
formation about him attained complete circulation m the community, 
when, as a matter of fact, only the “most lively” news has that honor 
Indeed, if each of the fifteen hundred people spent half of his time listen¬ 
ing to talk about the othei fellow, he would have time to hear but a very 
small part of Lire gossip that is "going around ” 

What is painful to the understanding and sensitive resident is thaL he 
nevei knows to just what es-tent news about him has attained circulation 
He is certain that information is in circulation, but he does not know 
whediei it is confined to a few filends or has spread to children, old maids, 
clergymen, 01 what not In othei woids, he never knows just how well he is 
known by other people in town 

Even when the Mineviller has but the most scant information about a 
fellow-townsman he reacts towaid him on a personal basis The few pei- 
sonal details which he may have of the person concerned he assumes to be 
typical, and these senously affect lus reactions toward that pcison How¬ 
ever, if he becomes especially interested m such a pel son he does not long 
remain ignorant of him, for he knows the network of kinship, friendship, 
business, and other associational ties of the community sufficiently well 
that lie knows to whom to go foi further detail 

Intentionally and unwittingly, Mxnevillers find themselves accumulat¬ 
ing a vast fund of information about one another Many fellow-townsfolk 
they know very well and many they know poorly, but then general tend 
ency is to discovei as much about each resident as the limitations of time, 
convenience, and social consequences will peimit Interest of the whole 
community, of course, is concentrated upon the locally famous or notorious, 
but each resident is studied intensively by relatives, neighbors, intimate 
friends, enemies, or othei s who for any reason become especially mteiested 
m him, and he is investigated to vaiymg degrees of minuteness by the rest 
of the populace These many persons come into contact with him in a 
vide variety of situations since most of the things he does are done within 
the limits of Mineville Some know him intimately as a dutilul husband 
and father, others as a fellow-woikman, a fellow-Mason, a fellow-Rotarian, 
a faithful church worker, a boyhood chum, a tricky gambler, a reliable 
friend, a poor losei at golf, a disagreeable pcison with whom Lo go fishing, 
etc And the people who know him m all ol these diverse ioIcs tend to 
know one another well and to tell each other what they have observed 
about him Thus it is unhkely that he can live long as an active person in 
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the community without revealing the bulk of the salient points of his 
character to the people at large. Indeed, those persons who have lived in 
the community for several years, without intentionally revealing much by 
woid of mouth about themselves, would be most surpused were they to 
realize the extent to which a multitude of incidental details regarding 
diem have been brought together by the people. There have even been 
cases of persons who have become much more thoroughly known than 
would have been the case had they not tried so obviously to guard their 
privacies, foi m doing so they made themselves mysterious, and thus stimu¬ 
lated the cunosity of the people so that moie than oidtnary attention was 
given to discoveung something about them 56 

[western EUROPE] [A clerk said,] “My wife finds . theie is no ill- 
nature in London life From envy, hatred, malice, and all uncliaiitablencss, 
so life m a small neighbourhood, she finds herself delightfully fiee, and I 
enjoy liberty and independence unknown bclore, simply because people 
know too little of each other to interfere, but, on the odier side, old friend¬ 
ship and neighbourly interests are wanting loo No doubt there are warm 
friendships and intimacies in London as well as in the country, but few 
and far between People associate moie at arm's length, and give tlieir 
hand more readily than their heait, and hug themselves within their own 
domestic circles You know too little of people to be deeply mteiestetl 
eiiliei m them or their fortunes so you expect nothing and aic suipnsed at 
nothing An acquaintance may depait London hie, and even this hie, or be 
sold up and disappear, without the same surprise or making the same gap 
as m a village cncle 

"The natuial incidents ol London hie icndei changes far more lic- 
quent, very dillerent from places wlicie the same family is bom, bicd, and 
dies in the same house No one calls on new-comcis, and not only is society 
slowly foimed, but altet two or thiee years the old set have disappeared, 
and you find youisclE alone in youi own street, and as to other acquaint¬ 
ances, the distances are too gieat to keep them up ” 07 

Historical References 

(1) “ the Blow speaks often tiue, since Eyes and Noses have 
Tongues, and the countenance proclaims the Heart and inclinations "—T 
Browne (1605-1682), Clmstian ftloials, 2 9, in lVorks, cd G Keynes (Lon¬ 
don, 1928), I, pp 99-1G2 

(2) “Theresult of intimate association, psychologically, is a certain fusion 
of individualities m a common whole, so that one’s \uy self, for many pui- 
poses at least, is the common liie and purpose ol die group Pci haps the 
simplest way of describing this wholeness is by saying that it is a ‘we’, it 
involves the sort of sympathy and mutual identification foi which ‘we’ is 
the natuial expression One lives in the feeling ol the whole and finds the 
chief aims of his will in that feeling''—G II Cooley, Social Oiaantzalton 
(New York, 1909), p 23 

50 Bltimeiithal, op til, p 101-03 


or Majheu, op cit, pp 28J-82 
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“By pumaiy gioups I mean those chat a c ten zed by intimate lacc-to 
face abbotl.ition and cooper uion Ibid , p 23 

“II is in society, and pi ini'll 1 1 y in tlic family) tliat the first sentiments 
ot benevolence, of piotection, and of sympathy develop P Maine de 
Birdii (1766-1824), “Fragments relattfs aux fondements de la morale et de 
la religion [1818],” p 48, Oeuvres mddites, ed E Naville (Palis, 1859), III, 

pp 1-66 

(5) “Lastly, one ot the most impoitant advantages which the members 
of any embodied society possess is the distribution of distinct offices among 
difTcient individuals, which ts usually called the division of labour ”- 
R Whately, 7 he Use and Abuse of Party-Feelmg (Hampton Lectures, 1822) 
(Oxford, 1822), p 22 

(6) “The most important functions of ancient worship were resetved for 
public occasions, when Lhe whole community was stored by a common 
emotion "—W R Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites [1889], 
ed S A Cook ( Burnett Lectures, 1888-89) (London, 1927, Sid ed), p 260. 

(7) "Could we at once, in the case of any nation, extinguish the emula¬ 
tion which is excited from abioad, we should ptobably break or weaken the 
bands of society at home, and close the busiesL scenes of national occupa¬ 
tions and virtues . . The fiequent piactice of war tends to strengthen 
the bands ol society, and the piactice of depredation itself engages men in 
trials of mutual attachment and courage A Feiguson, An Essay on the 
History of Civil Society [1767] (Philadelphia, 1819, 8tll ed ), pp 45, 184 

(8) J Pihlcr and F, Somlo, De i Ursprung des Totemismus (Berlin, 
1900) 

(9) “ it is generally found desirable that a paity should have some 

external mmks and badges of distinction—often an arbitiaiy symbol,—to 
indicate their internal sentiments and dispositions, that the members of it 
may be kept apart from others, and mutually known among themselves, 
and held together All these signs of distinction have the effect, not 

only of keeping the party united and entne, but also of increasing men's 
attachment to it The human mind is so formed as to take an interest in 
everything that is, in any way, a peculiarity; and party-feeling is roused 
and lmigoiated by every circumstance which reminds the paitisans of 
their being a distinct body, and of the tie subsisting beLween them 
Whately, op cil, pp 39-40 

(10) “ paity-feeling consists in the attachment and regard men 
aie disposed to ftel tow.uds anv class, body, or association they may belong 
to, in itself, and towards the fellow-members of the same, as such, ovei and 
above any personal regard they may have for them individually, and in a 
zeal for the piospenty of the society, and foi the objects it peculiarly pro¬ 
poses, over and above what is felt foi those objects m themselves, and what 
would be felt for them by each individual, supposing him singly to pursue 
them”— Ibid, p 5 

(11) “What exertions and what sacrifices have been jrroduced by patri¬ 
otism (l e, attachment to the political community we belong to) is well 
known it has often led men to resign cheerfully all personal objects, and 
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t\t\) life itself, for the sake of the community, and thus to foicgo all their 
own share of those common advantages, foi whose sake alone, as some pre- 
teI1 (] the community itself was ioirncd "-Ibid , pp 8-9 
H2) “ . the stienglh of any feeling, and the aitloui of any pursuit, are 
heightened by mutual sympathy, and by mutual consciousness of that sym¬ 
pathy, and men Icel encouiaged and confiimed in then common bchei by 
asoit of tacit appeal to each othei's authonty Mmeovci, a paity have the 
advantage of acting m concert, and thcicby of coopeiatmg far more effec¬ 
tually tlun if each acted singly and independently, in pursuit ol the very 
same objects they may consult togethei, and jointly km plans for simul¬ 
taneous exciuon, deriving sliength, like the bundle of lances in the well 
inown fable, bom mutual support They have likewise the benefit of mu¬ 
tual control and regulation, so necessary to pievcnt any individual member 
fiom interfering, by his own fault 01 imprudence, with the common benefit 
of the body, whence anse, in political communities, the advantages of 
civil government And lastly, they possess the advantage ol a division of 
labour, by which each membei may have that office assigned him for which 
lie is best qualified, or which, at least, he may the better discharge, fiom 
being enabled to c'onfine his attention to it But indeed, besides this sub¬ 
ordinate distribution of offices, the veiy iomiatioii of societies for the at¬ 
tainment of any good ends, may be lcgaidcd as in itself a kind of beneficial 
division of labour, and the tendency to hum them, as implanted with a 
view to that benefit, since by this means the oxer uons of each individual, 
by being limited to a nanowei spline, are bestowed with gicater eflect/’- 
Ibid, pp 13-1 f 
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In Chaptei I it was stated that the social anthiopologist 
deals with two kinds of data, social acts and usages Social acts were 
examined in the last chapter Now let us do the same for usages 


Custom 

A usage was defined as any action which an individual learns 
flora other members of his species In Chapter II we saw that our 
lesponse to a situation is influenced by our past experiences. Now, 
if this applies to action in general, it holds tiue foi usages in pattic- 
ulai Even in the same individual, a usage vanes from one time to 
anothei according to his pievious experiences A gcnileman seated 
in a bus on the way home horn woik, if he has had an easy day and 
finds a beautiful young lady standing in fiont oi hurt, will usually 
offer her lus seat with alacnly J3tit if he is uied fiom a hard day’s 
woik, and the woman is homely, he is in no such hurry to give her 
Ins seat These vanations aie usually greater when the usages aie 
peiframed by diffeient individuals, because of the added factoi of 
diffeiences m learning situation. One man will arise from his seat, 
doff lus hat, bow, smile engagingly, and say in a dulcet voice, 
Madam, won t you take my scat?” Anothei will jump up, poke ihe 
woman, and proclaim, "Here's a seat, lady ” These different re¬ 
sponses of a seated man to a standing woman represent a fairly 
wide lange of action Yet we lump them together as “A gentleman 
gives a lady his seat Such a class of usages that aie considered sim- 
ilai by the gioup is a custom (adjective, uistonmy) 

. . when we plot the distribution of behaviors m situations where 
liKivi uah are said generally to conform we find the following condition 
are y, 1 evei, do we find that all the individuals confoim completely 
A varying number conform only in partial degiee. The proportions of 
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these are distributed in a diminishing fashion as we proceed to the wider 
variations from the modal act Their degrees of diminution, moreover, 
become less as we proceed out towaid the deviating exireme. 1 

But not all actions fit in with custom Let us rcLurn to ihe exam¬ 
ples given above In the first case, vai muons in behavior were the 
lesult of two factors masculine robustness and feminine pulchri¬ 
tude, so that if the man weie tired enough and the woman ugly 
enough he might not stand up at all In Lhe second case, vat tations 
lesulted from differences in naming, it follows that ilicic might be 
a thud man whose mother also told him to give a lady lus seat, but 
who hated lus mothei so that lie usually keeps his seat in oicler to 
spite the memory of his mother 

[nlw Ireland] as my study became more intimate and detailed, I 
became increasingly aware that all the individuals were not carrying out 
diese social patterns to the same degree I also learned that the naLives 
themselves were fully cognizant of this fact, and took these individual varia¬ 
tions quite for granted For example, one of my best and mote trustworthy 
native informants gave me as a lule that magical knowledge is handed 
down in the maternal line When I later pointed out to linn that half of 
the magicians in the village had received then magical spell from their 
fathers, my native hiend shrugged his shoulders a bit impatiently and said 
(freely translated) "But I thought you knew Lh.it there are exceptions to 
the tulesl" He had taken it for granted that I understood this, ancl was 
rather surprised when I somewhat naively indicated the exceptions 

In older to bring out the difference between the social and individual 
patterns of behaviour, it is necessary to take concrete instances of the 
former and describe the individual valuations from each one Theie is, for 
instance, the general rule of behaviour that a man upon marriage should 
come to live in the hamlet ancl village of lus wife Ancl many men follow 
this pattern, but there are others—a minority—who for personal reasons do 
not There are examples of men who settle m their wife’s hamlet arul later 
move away foi personal reasons Kaplan, who came originally fmm a bush 
village and settled in his wife's hamlet, Oncl, grew vciy nritated at the 
way lus wife’s relatives constantly interfered with his affairs, and so left 
Oncl and built a house for himself and wife at Penguli, where a very good 
friend of his lived 

Another man went to live in his wife’s village about thnty-five miles 
away from his own, and then divorced her because he was tired of walking 
back and forth to his own village, where he went foi rites, funeials, and 
other important occasions Alter his divorce lie mamed a woman from his 
own village 

The rule of maternal descent, that a child belongs to the clan and 

1 F H. Allport, “The J curve hypothesis ot confoiming behavior,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 5 (1934), (pp 141-83) p 141 
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moiety of Lis mother, is ngid, and. as far as I know never broken But a 
coiollaiy of the same rule, namely, that property, material and immatenal 
stay within the elan, is fiequently not kept Sola, who is famed as a fishing 
magician, learned Ins magic fiom his father, and Bull ago t, the old rain 
magician, says that he will teach his magic before he dies to his son As far 
as I could gathci, it is merely peisonal preference in these cases that decides 
the line of inheritance. 

The belief m magic is, howevei, quite untveisal Everyone appeals not 
only to use magic on the appropriate occasions, but also to smceiely believe 
m it This is one social pattern m which everyone seems to participate 

Kinship patterns of behaviour have always been supposed to be most 
rigid, but these, too, on close examination, reveal many variations, which 
appeal to be based mainly on individual desires and temperamental differ¬ 
ences It happens but raiely that a man marries his mother’s brothel’s 
daughter (the piefcrred maniage), but he does follow the pattern buffi 
cieiuly to usually many someone in the geneiation below him But there 
aie even exceptions to this One man in Lcsu mairied a woman in the 
geneiation above him—his molhei’s mother’s bioLher’s daughLei, who is 
in the same geneiation as lus mother. Theie aie many reasons foi the 
non-inatriage ol the cross-cousin’s daughtei She may be mairied already, 
the parents of either her or the man may have airanged anoLlier betrothal 
veiy caily m then infancy, or cither the gnl or the man may simply piefer 
anothei mate 

Again, tliue is the pattern of behaviour between a man and his sistei 
which, among oilier things, does not permit a man to make sexual pikes 
about a woman in front of her brother Yet . the old man Towt is 
constantly doing just this, much to the disgust of others Other natives, in 
talking about it, say that it is an unpleasant peculiarity of Towi’s which 
they accept but cannot understand He is a moderately important old man 
111 his clan, but lus love of what to the native would correspond to oui 
obscenity detracts somewhat from lus piestige But he goes gaily on 3 

[uNirui siatfs] In a recent investigation the writers have found evi¬ 
dence that the practice of the removal of the hat in men’s greeting of 
women is neither unifonn, universal, invariable, nor imperative The hat 
was "removed,” in fact, m only 26 per cent of a fairly good sample of cases, 
and theie were at least four othei acts which were done with reference to 
the hat in this connection, 18 per cent doing nothing whatever about the 
hat 3 

Action confoims to custom if it fits into the class of usages which 
constitute the custom, if it does not fit, it violates the custom An 

3 H Powdermakei, Life in Lesu (London, 1913), pp 325-27 Reprinted by 
peimission of W W Noiton SL Company, New York Copyught, 1933, by the 
publishers 

H Allpoit, Rule and custom as individual variations of behavior dis¬ 
tributed upon a continuum of confoimity/' Amcncan Journal of Sociology, 
44 (1938-39), (pp 897-921) p 900. 
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individual whose action conloims Lo custom is a conformist, one 
whose action violates custom is a non-conformist 

In Chapter I we saw that human beings have usages because they 
must lcai n to adjust, thcieloie, iiom Lhe biological pomL ol view, 
customs are the means by which a gioup adjusts 

At this point it is important to discriminate between cuslomaiy 
activities and cuslomaiy bchavioi, based upon the analysis ol action 
given in Chaptei I A i uslomaiy aclunly consists ol all lhe elements 
of an activity that have been learned iiom others the motive, li 
learned hom someone, the bchavioi in so hit as it has been learned 
[tom otlieis, and the goal when learned Iiom othcis A thusty per- 
son in oui socicLy petiorms a customaiy activiLy when he goes Lo a 
fountain for a dunk ol watci Customaiy behauio) is any acL learned 
hom otlieis The way in which we hold a glass of watet is an exam¬ 
ple of customaiy bchavioi, ancl is chReient Iiom die way the Chinese 
hold a cup of tea Now, though bchavioi is pail ol an activity, ad¬ 
justment is by means ol the whole activity, and noL cveiy pait of 
the behavior within the acuvity is adjustivc To take a sto< k ex¬ 
ample, in the United States a man wears a suit in cold wcathci to 
keepwaim, but it is questionable whether the buttons on his jatket 
sleeves have anything to do with his adjustment Thetcloie, cus¬ 
tomaiy activities aic the means by which a society adjusts, hut not 
all customaiy behavioi is adjustive Still, ll an activity contains too 
much bchavioi which hindets adjustment, 01 nctthei helps not 
hinders, it becomes eithet impossible or difficult Lo acl|ust by means 
of that activity Consequently, if a society petsists, most ol Us cus¬ 
tomaiy behavior arc pi csumably adjustivc 

In the first place, then, custom is adjustive because it piovules 
a society with learned i espouses in the absence ol lnhciucd patterns 

[china] “The Master said, ‘What is the object of the ccicmomal rules? 
It is just the oidenng of affairs The wise man who has affairs to allencl to 
must have the ngliL method of oidenng them He who should atLempt to 
legulate a state without those lules would be like a blind man with no one 
lo lead him,—gioping about, how could he find Ins way? Oi he would be¬ 
like one searching all night in a dark loom without a light,—liow could be 
see anything? 

"‘If otic have not the ceiemoni.il lules, he would not know how to 
dispose of his hands and loet, 01 how Lo apply bis c.us and eyes, and Ins 
advancing and reining, his bowings and giving jilace would be without 
any definite rules I-Icnce, when the rules aic thus neglected —in the ordi¬ 
nary life at home, then the right distinction between old and young will 
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he lost, in the female apartments, then the harmony among the tlnee 
hi undies of kin will be Iosl, in the court, then the ordei ol office anti 
rank will be lost; in the different hunting expeditions, then the prescubed 
methods of military tactics will be lost, in the army ancl its battalions, 
then the arrangements that secure success in war will be lost Also, houses 
and ap.ntmcnts will want their pioper dimensions, measuies ancl tripods 
lull want their ptoper figure, food will want its seasonal flavour, music 
will want its pioper patts; Spans will want their proper offerings, the dif- 
ferent periods of mourning will want their proper expiession of sorrow, 
discussions will not be conducted by the proper men for them, ofliceis will 
not have their proper business, the affairs of government will fail to be 
properly distributed and applied, and in the duties laid on each person 
to be dischaiged in the matters before him, all his movements, every move¬ 
ment, will fail Lo be what they ought to be 4 

Secondly, custom ptovides the gioup with a loutrne way of act¬ 
ing If the society or the individual had to teflecL on what to do 
e\ciy time some response was necessary, we would be so busy figut 
ing out how to act that we would nevci get aiouncl to acting, thus 
custom m the gtoup, like habit m the individual, supplies a ready¬ 
made way of acting in the situations coveied by it (1) 

Custom is also important to society foi a third leason In Chap¬ 
ter II we saw' that for social inter action to be effective, its component 
social acts must be cooichnated Therefore, when social acts are 
learned, it is not enough toi each individual to know how to behave 
himself, he must also be able to anticipate the behaviot of the otheis 
so that he can cooichnate Ius own social acts with tliens Conse¬ 
quently, a common body of customs is a piecondiUon foi the antic¬ 
ipation and lesulting cooidination of social acts (2) 

[united statts] University classes are possible because the participants 
confoim to a common body of customs A teacher expects the pupils to be 
assembled m die class room when he enteis, to seaL themselves and become 
quiet when the bell rings, and to laise their hands if they have a question 
A pupil txpccLs the other pupils not to distract him too much dunng the 
class, and that the teacher will come into the loom and lecture If the 
pupils could come and go at random, wander about the room, chat with 
then neighbois, oi bluit out whatever was on then minds, the teacher 
could not conduct the class Similarly, if the teacher did or did not come 
to class is the mood took him, oi once tlieie might jusl as soon read a book 
or spend the houi chatting about Lhe weather, the pupils would get even 
less out of the class than they usually do 

4 Ll c, u [ftli-lst cents u c], tr J Legge (S acred Books of the East , 27-28) 
(Oxford, 1885), 25 8 
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Fiom this analysis of Lhe effects of cuslom you can see Lhat no 
peimanenl gioup—no manor how small—can get along without a 
body of customs (3) Even a family has its customs whete each sits at 
the dinner table, who washes the dishes and who wipes them, how 
the financial ariangements aie earned on, etc 

The second and thud cffecLs of customs also explain the phe¬ 
nomenon of Uadition, the pcisistcnce of custom (4) A custom persists 
because it piovidcs the benefit of loutmi/ation that docs not exist 
when customs aie changed, and because il is necessaiy loi effective 
soual mteiaction (if customs change so lapiclly that the mcinbcis 
of the group no longer confonn to the same body of customs, (hey 
cannot anticipate each othei’s social acts) These Lwo lactois, thete- 
foie, explain tradition As a result, a custom tends to peisist until 
(a) it becomes such a hmdiance that the society can no longci adjust 
by means of the activity to which the custom belongs, or ( b ) it is sup¬ 
planted by a new custom which is moie important in the society’s 
adjustment (5) 

Kinds of cus+oms 

Customs are either tcmpoiaiy oi permanent To speak of “tem- 
poiaiy custom" may seem to conliadict what was |ust said about 
tradition, but tempoiaiy customs have special elicits that ait also 
impoitani m the adjustment of a gioup 

A tcmpoiaiy custom is a fashion. ((>) Action is fashionable oi un¬ 
fashionable, depending upon whether oi noL n confouns to the 
prevailing fashion 

Fashion has two major effects It is a means of telieving monot¬ 
ony and expressing individuality 

In ordei to satisfy a motive, behaviot is necessarj, and tins in¬ 
volves making one activity dominant ancl inhibiting the conflicting 
behavior which would otliciwise lcsuli from oihct motives 8 When 
we concentrate on a dominant activity foi a long period ol time, the 
inhibited motives pioduce such discquililmum that moie efloit is 
required to keep these activitrcs inhibited than is used m jki form¬ 
ing the ongoing activity At this point the activity seems monotonous 
and we become bored« Now let us apply this analysis to custom. 

Hawn, l S 906) 1CU " lelOn ’ 7 In,e Z ra,We «f »u Nnoous Syv/cm (New 

122-23 L Thoincllke * Fd 'icaliomil Psychology (New York, 1013-11), Hr, pp. 
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Routines become monotonous and new customs lelicve Lhe bote- 
dom, in oui society a middle class woman who is boied with life 
buys’herself a hat that is "the latest thing ” But this effect only lasts 
until the novelty weais off, and that is one leason why lashions aie 
tempoiaiy customs, (7) if they peisistcd too long they would no 
longer seive to break monotony 

[ciuna] "In recent times . the manners and modes of garments in 
men change as many as three times during a month, Befoie one fashion is 
scarcely established, it becomes old and uncouth 7 

Fashion is also a means of expressing individuality Most of us 
want to stand out from the ciowd, and become non-conformists to 
diffeientiate outselvcs from the otheis, we are suckeis for the “ex¬ 
clusive ” But when the non-confoimist is someone who is admired, 
the admiteis, if they ate peimitted, will emulate Lhe violation as 
part of Lhe piocess of identifying themselves with the originator. 

[western Europe] If La Duchesse de X is dressed by Molyncux in a 
ceitain little print, all of those women who are trying like mad to be Lhe 
Duchesse de X will rush to Molyneux and piobably buy the same chess8 

When this occius the oiiginal non-confoimist sets a fashion, and 
those who emulate the violation become followers of the fashion 

[united siapes] “The women of oui movie woild aie so beautiful and, 
because we see them often on the screen and in print, we copy them not 
only in oui clothes, but in our carnage, the way we watch oui weight, coif 
our hair, and wear our make-up ” 9 

Now, heie is the rub as soon as many people behave similai ly to the 
oiiginal non-conlotmist, lus violation is no longer distinctive. Theie- 
fore, if he still wants to expiess his individuality, he must develop 
a new violation. 

[western Europe] “But, Madame Grouli,” I argued, “you have had 
normal waistlines [on your dresses] for yeais Why do you want to stop 
now, when they aie just about to come back into style?” 

7 Yao Tsui (6th cent), Hsu Hua P'in, pp 62-63, in S Sakanislu, The Spinl 
of the Blush (London, 1939), pp 58-65 

S E Hawes, Fashion Is Spinach (New Yoik, 1938), p 111 Copyiight, 1938, by 
Elizabeth Hawes Repnnted by permission of Random House, Inc 

B Picken, "Fashion’s story,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 16 (1941-12), (pp, 
810-13) p 813, vide M Thorpe, “Hollywood sets the style,” Cunent History , 51 
(1939-10), no 3, pp 35-37, 64 
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"It everyone else is going to have them, why should I?” she snapped 
“I’m sick ol them ” 10 


Once he does so, his admiicis also change in ordei to be like him, 
and so the whole cycle is repealed ovei and over again. (8) This is 
anothei leason for the tempoi ary natu le of fashions 

When enough people follow a fashion, the fashion becomes a 
custom to which all the othet members of the gioup must confoim 
if they are to be confoi mists As a result, there aie people who con¬ 
foim to pievaihng fashion because it is the custom, and not foi 
either of the reasons given previously 

[tiv] [Cicatiization is piacticed at puberty] "The ‘Nail’ is a type of 
[skin] mat king that has recently been bio U g bt m by the youngei Tiv, who 
have seen it in foieign pans, amongst the ] u L U n The people who actually 
introduced it weie the young men who had emeied Lhc seivitc o[ loicigu- 
ers It was they who stalled the Nail hishion, which has subsequently 
spread all over Tiv country, and become such a big thing amongst the 
young men and women 

“Now die way that this type of maik came to be called the 'Nail’ was 
as follows The lad who onginatcd it had been a c.urici, Unveiling in 
foreign paits with a white man’s loads Tims he saw how the foiciguets 
made then tribal marks One day, when h c w .,s out oL woik, and in doubt 
where to turn lot his next meal, he picked up a Luge nail on the gumnd 
Taking it into a blacksmith’s shop, hc beat out die pointed end to a Hat 
edge and ground it down till it was as sh, Up a s a la/oi Then he called a 
very small child, whom he knew to be Without feai, telling him to come 
and be marked with the nail The child came, and hc cut a small maik on 
Ins cheek, close to the eyes, ol the kind that he had seen on the foteigneis 
After a few days, the cuts which had been made by the nail healed up, 
and scars appeared [because charcoal had been nibbed into the cuts], 
black, and nice to look at Seeing this, some boys and gills came to the lad 
who had the nail, asking him to make cuts on them too, like the ones he 
had done on the other child Wheitupon he demanded a small lee, saying 
that he would not do it for nothing And since the chilchen wauled it 
badly, they each gave lum something—one two tenths of a penny, anothei 
three—and he maikcd them When the young people saw this, they lose 
up in a body and crowded round lnm, demanding to have the Nail cuts, 
and he marked them with vanous patterns, AfLer lhls olhcl boys bcfilin t<) 
huge nails and to cut the maiks on each oLhei, and m tins way all these 
maiks came to be called the ‘Natl’ A young man cm whom the matkings 
have come out well is called a 'Nail Boy’ by Lbe g n [ s 

Those who had already reached the age of pubcity bcfoic the Nail had 
appeared have the raised cicatuces, but all those who ate now giowmg up 

10 Halves, op cit, p 102 
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me having the Nail done msLcad Moreover, the women will have nothing 
t () do with those who have the nused scais, saying that they belong to a past 
generation, and aie not young at all, they do not like men with laised 
marks, because they cany the symbols of tlic past So the young men, know¬ 
ing this, make the Nail mark on every part of then body 

“1 he Nail Men have lately introduced anothei type of maik which they 
call ‘Ukari/ aftei the town of Wuhan, vvheie they fust saw it This mark is 
not usually made high up, but is cut close undei the eyes in a downwaid 
dnecuon, as though a man were weeping, and a tear-drop were running 
down his face It is quite short, made with a deep cut, and when it heals 
leaves a big black scar Tilts is a sure woman-killer Women who see it 
never stop adminng it, declaring that the boy looked nice with his Nail 
mat kings, and now that he has had the Ukan done as well, it really suits 
hun wondeifullyl” 11 

In Chapter I it was argued that some things have higher value 
than othcis, depending upon the importance of the motives they 
satisfy and the extent to which they satisfy these motives. This is as 
tme foi gioups as for individuals And when we apply this to the 
customs of a gtemp, we find that some of its customs have higliei 
value than otheis Their lelative nnpoitance is usually measured m 
teams of the dcgiee to which people become concerned when the 
customs aie violated 

[ila] Almost all offences against the customary law fall m one of the 
tluee categories which we may conveniently, it not quite accurately, chai- 
jetense by the woids Chisajn, Buditazhi, Tonda , , . 

Chisapt is tndecoium Under this heading are grouped numeious say¬ 
ings and actions which are regarded as contiary to etiquette It is by no 
means regarded as . . a heinous fault ... A rude fellow (shikisa.pt) may 
be beaten, or rebuked or leviled, but he is not sued'in a court, nor is any 
automatic leuibuuon regarded as falling upon him 

Buditazhi is a word coveimg a host of offences which call out the active 
resentment of the offended I he offender is not left to the vengeance of 
hidden poueis, but is punished by his fellows Kudhtaya, the word from 
which the substantive is foimed, means to enslave oneself, to say of a per¬ 
son wamuditaya means that by doing something wrong he pfaces himself 
in the power of Lhe person wiottgcd, and to escape must redeem himself, 
or be redeemed by others, by payment of a lansom Under this heading 
come vanous offences against the peison, and an tnjuiy done to his 
pioperty comes also unclei this head 

Kutonda is a vetb meaning to be taboo . Another word used 
m this connection is vialwezu . A tnalxoeza is an atrocity, a homble 

11 ^kiga, Stmy, tr R hast (London, 1919), pp 41—16 Foi a descuption o£ 
fashion m oui own cultuie, vide Hacces, op cit 
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thing an infraction of a taboo Thus incest is malwc/a witchcraft, [is] 
the supreme crime 13 

[united stails] Below ate punted the aveiagc rankings given by several 
hundred men and women at The Umveisity ol Texas dm mg the ycais 
1919-1921 The tankmgs ate based upon arithmetical a vet ages Numbei I 
lepresents wliaL they think is the wotst to do, and so on foi the others 
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It is possible to classify pennanent customs at coding to Lhctr 
lelative value to the gioup in which they aie lound A permanent 
custom which the giouji conceives to be iclaiivcly ummpoiiant, ol 
only moderately mipoi tant, is a folkway, it is the standard of the 
pi ope ? and imp) ope> 

[united states] "Mannas ate made up of trivialities ol depoitmcnt ” 14 

Apeimanent custom which the gtoup believes to be vei) important 
is a mos (plural, moies ), u is the Mandat cl of light and unong 


Categorization 

So far we have considered customs in gcncial However, theie 
aie some paiticulai kinds of customary behavior which deserve 
special mention These aie caiegoii/ation and evaluation I.et us 
begin with the foimei 

’-E W Smith and \ M D lie, 7 In Ita-Sjiinki ug Pto/iln of Noillnui 
Rhodesia (London, 1920), I, pp 310-17, 'S5B 

- 1:1 A P Biogan, “What is a sin in tollcnc?" Nation, 120 (1925), (pp 570-71) 

1st cd), p 2 
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In the individual, habit and geneializauon go hand m hand 
Routine is only possible to the extent that we find we can respond 
adequately to vanous things m snnilai ways As a lesult, things aie 
lumped togethci when they can be adequately responded to by 
.similar behavioi, and discilmmnied when they necessitate diffeient 
1 esponses 

Queen Do not for evet with thy vailed lids 

Seek foi thy noble fathei in the dust 

Thou knmv’st ’tis common All that lives must die, 

Passing thxough nature to eternity 
Hamlet Ay, madam, it is common 
Queen If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 

Hamlet Seems, madam? Nay, it is I know not ‘seems ’ 16 

Lumping togethei involves absttaction, ic, icspondmg to certain 
aspects of things, namely, similar relationships 10 Thei-efoie, when 
a response is to he made to a thing, we attend to those chaiactenstics 
which fit oui fiame of refeience, le, which serve as ctitena foi 
classification, while we ignoie the lest, 17 indeed, because of oui 
psychological set wc peiceivc things not in teims of our actual sen¬ 
sations but accoichng to the characteristics we expect them to have 

The present expenment was designed primarily to study the manner 
in which a specific set, once it has been established, will affect the char- 
actei of response Fiom the standpoint of the available possibilities of re 
sponse, such influences of set may be legarcled as selecuve effects 

A study was made of the manner in which preparatory set may 
determine the character of perceptual lesponscb The operation of 

the sets produced effects of the following types facilitation of conect pei- 
ception of those sumulus-words which fitted the sets, distortion of mele 
vant stimulus-words to foim woids lelated to the sets, ancl conversion of 
ambiguous items (not actual words) into woids appropriate to the sets 18 

And once a thing is generalized, it is responded to accoidmg to the 
i outine which applies to that geneiahzation This relation between 
habit and generalization can be seen from the fact that a pioblem 

17 W Shahespeaie (1564-1 616), Hamlet, 1 2 70-7G, in Complete IT 'oths, cd 
G L Kittredge (Boston, 1936) 

Uj K L Smoke, An Objective Study of Concept Foi mutton (Psychological 
Monographs, 42 1) (Pimceton, 1932) 

IT Q Kuilpe, "V'ersuche uber Abstrakuon," Benthic uber den Kongiess fur 
E\penmenlelle Psychologic, 1 (1904), pp 5<>-(>8 

is E M Snpola, “A gioup study of some effects of prepaiatoiy set,” Psy¬ 
chological Monographs , 46 (1934-35) no 6, (pp 27-38), pp 27, 37 
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situation anses when cithci (a) we do not know how to generalize 
a thing and therefore do not know how to tespond to it, or ( b ) we 
find that the routine lesponse docs not woik in the case of some¬ 
thing that has been put in the geneialnation to which that lesponse 
applies, 1 e , mcoiicctly classified 

We have seen Lhat the individual’s habits aic analogous to the 
gioup’s custom, since both piovide ioi louiimzed action And the 
lattei, as well as the loimer, involves a lumping together of things 
that elicit smulai lesponses and the discuminaUon oi things that 
lequire difleient responses 

[ashanti] "II one could not make use of gold dust, then it would merely 
be called sand ” 10 

Any such lumping logethci by thcgioup is a category oi customaiy 
class—a customaiy generalization, as il wcie zVll the things pm inLo 
the same category aic beliesed to have a similai scl of lelatcd char- 
actensUcs, and when conhontecl by anything, Lhc members ol the 
gioup pay attention to those cliai act ensues of the thing which fit 
into then frame ol lelcrence This permits Lhc thing to be catc- 
gouzed and responded to in the customaiy way that applies to the 
categoi y 

[united states] Many conservatives are strongly opposed to “fascism”— 
as a ceitain kind of stereotype They aie not opposed to the ideas and pim- 
ciples which would make up a fascist program undei a chflerent name 

People leared m the southeastern pait of the United Stales are 
taught as children to behave towaicl some people chfTctently hom 
otheis One categoiy is "Ncgio,” consisting of people with blown 
skm, lanky hair, thick bps, etc , the other is “White,” with pinkish 
skin, stiaight or wavy hair, tlnn lips, etc Consequently, when Souih- 
emeis meet anyone they categorize him by means of these cntena 
and behave accoidmgly A white Southerner calls a man “uustei” 
if he is “White,” ancl by Ins given oi family name il he is “Negto ” 
Consequently, if a man lias brown skm, kinky hair, etc, he is cate¬ 
gorized as a “Negro” and called “John” oi “Smith ” II he has junk 
skm, stiaight hair, etc, bill the Southerner knows he is of Negro 
descent, he is also categoilzed as “Negio” and called “John” or 

19 R S Rattray, Ashanti Proverbs (Oxford, 191G), p (>‘19 

20 R Stagner, “Fascist altitudes their determining conditions,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 7 (1936), (pp 438-53) p Fit 
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"Smith ” II he has pink skin, straight hail, eic., and 1ms Negio an 
cestry of which the Southerner is imawaie, he is catcgoiwed "White” 
and called "Mr Smith " 

Customs break down in the same way as habits If an individual 
has blown skin, kinky han, etc, and is a visiting African Negio idio 
insists upon being treated dilletently bom Amcncan Negroes, the 
Southerner usually does not know how to behave towaid him be 
cause he does not fit into any of the lelevanL calegoucs, as likely as 
not, he will finally be catcgonzed as "While” And a Southern 
“White" finds it haid to adjust in othe) parts oi ilie countiy because 
he discovers that "Negioes” will not accept his responses to them, 

Thus, for a group to be able to behave accoiding lo its body of 
cusLoms, it must have catcgones which aie toveied by these customs. 
And all the categories tound in a group make up its set of calc 
got les 

A gi oup's set of catcgones depends upon the gioup’s adjust 
ments It was shown above that oui actions depend upon the situ 
attons by which we are conlronted, and that things aic classified 
together or disciimmaled bom one anothei, depending upon 
whether the lesponses to them aie sinulai or different, accoidmgly, 
the categories of oui gioups aie deleimined by Llie siinations to 
which we adjust Heic is a simple example In the telejihone cliiec 
toty people aic classed alphabetically by name because the easiest 
way to find someone’s telephone number is to look ujo his name; 
but m the classified directoiy they aie classed alphabetically by occu 
pation since the simplest means of finding out who tan do a job is 
to look up the occupation 

[trodrtand islands] When moving with savages tluough any natuial 
milieu ] was often impressed by then tendency to isolate the lew ob 
jects important to them, and to treat the lest as mere background In a 
loiest, a plant or nee would stnke me, buL on inquiry I would be informed 
—'Oh, that is just “bush”’ An insect 01 bud which plays no pait in the 
tiadition or the laidei would be dismissed ‘Mauna wala ‘-—'meiely a flying 
animal ’ But il, on. die contiary, the object happened to be useful in one 
way 01 another it would be named, detailed reference to its uses and 
properties would be given, and the thing thus would be distinctly indt 
vidualized The same thing would happen with regard to stars, landscape 
features, minerals, fishes, and shells 21 

21 B Malinowski, “The piolilcm of meaning in primitive languages [1923],” 
p 331, in C K Ogden and I, A Richards, The Alfa nine of Mamma (London, 
1936, 4th ed), Suppl 1 
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[wlsiern Europe] early nineteenth cenLury Geim.in conservatism 

and con temporal y conservatism too, loi that matLer, tend to use 
moiphological categories which do not break up the concictc totality ol 
the daLa ol expci lence, but seek rathei to presetvc it xn all its uniqueness 
As opposed to the morphological appioach, the analytical appioach chai- 
acteristic ol the paities ol the lelt, btoke doxvn eveiy concieLe totality in 
older to arrive at stnallei, mote general, units which might then be te- 
cnmbined tluough the catcgoiy ol causality or functional integration 
Here it becomes oui task not only to indicate the lact that people ill 
different social positions think difleiently, but to make intelligible Lhe 
causes foi then difTeicnt ordering of the matciial ol expediences by diffei- 
ent categoncs The gioups onented to the left intend to make something 
new out of the world as it is given, and therelore they divcit then glance 
horn things as they arc, they become abstiact and atomize the given 
situation into its component elements in older to recombine them anew 
Only that appears configurativcly 01 moiphologically which we aic pie- 
paied to accept without lurthci ado, and which, fundamentally, we do not 
wish to change Still further, by means of the configurative conception, il 
is intended to stabilize piecisely those elements which are still in flux, and 
at the same time to invoke sanction lor what exists because it is as it is -- 

If the set of categones found in a group depends upon the situ¬ 
ations to which u ad)usts, and diffeient groups are confronted by 
cliffeient situations, it is obvious that gioups vaiy in the way they 
categonze things Let us see what is involved in this. To lctuin to 
the telephone diteaoiy, the alphabetical secuon lists John A 
Biown, lawyer, with John B Biown, caipcntcr, and John C Smith, 
caipenlei, next to John D Smith, lawyei, but in the classified sec¬ 
tion John A Bi own and John D Smith go togcthci under “lawveis,” 
as do John B Brown and John C Smith nndci "cai penLcrs ” The 
way things are classed, then, depends upon the characteristics used 
as cinena, and to the extent that these characteristics differ from 
one classification to anothci, they vary in the Linds of things which 
aie classified as being similar 01 diffeient, In the southeastern 
United States, race is important, therefore people are categorized 
as “Negro” or “White,” and occupation is ignoicd In Bahia 
(Brazil), occupation is impoitant, and people aie tategoii/ccl by 
occupation, and the tacc is ignoied 

In Balua there is probably little or no race ptejudice in the sense in 
which that term is used in the United Slates Hiere are no castes based on 

22 K Mannheim, "Wisscnso/iologic,” p CGI, in I-lnndiuoilet Imrh dn Sozi 
ologie, eel A Vicikandt (SLutLgaU, 1931), pp 059-80, u I, Wuth and I- Slnls 
(London, 1930) Vide Mannheim, “Das konscivalive Dciiken,” Atchw fill Sozial- 
nwenichaft und Soaalpohtik, 57 (1927), pp 170-95 
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i.ice, there are only classes This does not mean that there is nothing which 
might be pioperly called pre]uthce but that such prejudice as does exist is 
class rather than casle prejudice 2J 

A pait of the piocess by which a gioup’s responses to situations 
aie influenced by its set of categoncs, is the effect of these categories 
upon the group's whole onentation to its envnonmcni Its set of 
categories acts as a fiame of Jefeience m tot ms of which things aie 
attended to, peiccivcd, and recalled. To take them up in otdei 
Fast, a categoi y influences the kind of chai actei is tics that are at¬ 
tended to, and those that aie ignored 

Once, when I lived m International House as a student, a Brazilian 
fellow student told me that someone had asked foi me while I was out He 
began lo desenbe the man, but the description seemed to fit a number of 
my acquaintances tonally I asked, "Was he White or Negro?” ‘I don’t 
know," he replied It seemed unbelievable to me, reared in the United 
States, that lie could have ignoied such a characteristic 

Second, once a thing is categonzed, it is peiceived according to the 
chaiacieiistics it is expected to have, lather than those it actually 
has 


[ashanii] “When a poor man is decked out m gold, people say it is 
bi ass ” 

“When a poor man smokes good tobacco, it is ns li he weie smoking the 
remains ot some old tobacco in a pipe ’’ 2i 

Tluid, in stalling a thing, its characteristics aie modified to con- 
ioiin to the cuteiia of the category in. which it was put, ancl those 
chai actei istics which do not fit into one’s flame ol icfeience tend 
to be loigotten 21 Since categorization influences attention, percep¬ 
tion, ancl lecall, it follows that m so lar as gioups have different 
sets ol ealegoi les, they vary m their world views (Weltami hauungen) 
and set 20 (01 lentation) towaid then envnonments, m buet, they 
experience their envnonments diffeiently. (9) 

How did the inhabitants of Morocco, tested by us, leact to . the 
lkoischach [ink blot] Test? Here we come up against a striking pe- 
culuuty ol oui Men ocean subjects the masked psefesence }os small-detail 

2i D I'icison, Negines m Tirn-il, (Chicago, 1912) p 331 

21R S RaLliav, Ashanti Proves bs, 631, 638 

2 *F C Baitleit, Rcnsemlxnng (Cimbndgc, 1932) 

25 H Cautul, General and Specific Attitudes (Psychological Monographs, 
42 5) (Princeton, 1932) 
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Responses Among the Europeans the [partial] detail lesponses predominate 
the Moroccans interpiet the most minute and lncaedibly badly de¬ 
fined details, such as would hardly ever occur in the iccords ol mentally 
normal Europeans . extreme small-detail responses winch are by no 
means exceptional in our Men ocean letoids, would in a Euiopean subject 
suggest some mental derangement, most probably scluzoplucma They aie, 
however, more frequent among mentally nomial inhabitants of Morocco 
tlun among European schizophrenics ^ 


Evaluation 

It was stated that motives vary in then importance, both m 
legaicl to the individual and the group, and that, depending upon 
the importance of the mo lives they satisfy and the extent to which 
they satisfy these motives, things vaiy in then value At this point it 
lsneccssaiy to consider the niattei m moie detail 

First of all theic is the question of the lelative mipoitancc of 
diffeient activities When, eluting hot weather, a univeisity piofcs- 
soi lectincs while wealing a spoit shut and slacks, people aie some¬ 
times suipnscd and comment on the mallei, but that is about all, 
because oiu society is not senously affected by the fad that lie is 
not wearing a suit—except, ol course, the suit manulatUucis whose 
living depends upon the custom of wealing suns, and even they aie 
not concerned by such a piolcssonal eccentucity since piolessois aie 
not aibiteis of fashion I-Iowcvet, when a univeisity professor cuti- 
cues oui economy, lie is filed hom lus job foi attacking the cusLoms 
by which the dominant sectoi m our society maintains noL only its 
dominance but also iLs existence 


[united states] "A group of facts tending to throw light upon the 
causes of Dr [Scott] Ncanngs removal [as ptofessor from the University 
ol Pennsylvania in 1915] is that for three ycuis preceding it an influential 
group ol alumni had been conducting a campaign against ceitam (un¬ 
named) 'younger teaclieis’ the objections to those teachers wue ex- 
picssly based upon wluit was dcscubcd as the ‘unsound,’ ’bi/airc,’ 01 'radi¬ 
cal’ character of their teaching on economic and social questions ” 

Theiefore, just as in the case of individuals, some activities aie moie 
impoitant to a group than others 


27 M ,lml R Bkulti, “Roischach’s mh-hlot Lest and racial psychology 
mental peculiauties of Moioccaus," ChanuUi and Pnumality, 1 (lOTi-'lb) (on 
91-114) pp 102-0 f ' M 1 


- 8 Commutcc of Iiiqiuty on the Case of lbolessoi Scott Ncaimg of tin 
versity of Pennsylvania, “Rcpoit,” Bulletin of the Amelia,n Animation u 
veisity Ptofessors, 2 (1916), 3 2, pp 14-15 
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Secondly, things dilici m their usefulness as tegai els Lhe same 
motive Theie aie three things involved heie. completeness, sim 
plicity, and veisatility (a) Completeness is the dcgice to which the 
motive is satisfied by vanous things Einstein’s tlieoiy icplaced New¬ 
ton’s because Lhe foimer not only explained such facts as the orbit 
of Meicuiy, which the lattei could not do, but also predicted that 
light fiorn the stais was deflected by the sun’s gravitation, which 
was not even consideied by the lattei theory (b) Simplicity is the 
ease with which the things satisfy the motive Newton’s theory of 
the solar system leplaced those of Ptolemy and Copernicus because 
it did not need the complicated epicycles of the earlier theones 
t c \ Versatility is the number of different frames of iefeien.ee flora 
which the things can be used to satisfy the motive Anothei leasou 
tha t Einstein’s theory leplaced Newton’s was that the foimei could 
be used fiom the point of view of any pan of the universe, while the 
lattei is limited to observers on eaith. 

"The geneial laws of nature aie to be expressed by equations which 
hold good for all system of co-ordinates, that is, are co-valiant with respect 
to any substitutions whatever (generally co valiant) ” 21> 

Thus, the gioup attnbuLes value to the things it finds useful in 
its adjustments, and a group's customary evaluation of anything is 
that thing’s social value 

[zuni] In all social relations, whether within the family or outside, the 
most ltonoied personality traits are a pleasing address, a yielding disposi 
tion, and a generous heart All the sterner vn tucs—initiative, ambition, an 
uncompromising sense of honor and justice, intense pcisonal loyalties- 
not only aie not admired but are heaitdy deplored The woman who 
cleaves to her husband through misfortune and family quairels, the man 
who speaks Ins nund where flattery would be much moie comfortable, the 
man, above all, who thirsts for power or knowledge, who wishes to be, as 
they scornfully phrase it, ‘‘a leadei of his people,” receives nothing but 
censure and will very likely be persecuted for sorcery 

A characterization intended to convey the highest praise was the follow 

mg “Yes,-is a nice polite man No one ever hears anything fiom him 

He never gets into trouble He’s Badgei clan and Muhckwa kiva and he 
always dances in the summei dances ” The informant could be eloquent 
enough when she wished to deuact 10 

20 A Einstein, "Die GmncUage der allgememen Rclauvilatsihcoiie," In 
nalcn der Physik (ser 4) 49 (191b), (pp 769-822) p 77b, U W Pencil and G H 
Jeffrey (London, 1923) 

30 R Bunrel, “Introduction to /.uni ceremonialism," Annual Ripoit of the 

[U 5] Bureau of Amcm.au Ethnology, 41 (1929-30), (pp 467-5-14) p 480 
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[united states] They aie a commercial people, whose point of new is 
pumanly that oL persons accustomed to reckon piofil and loss Then im¬ 
pulse is to apply a direct practical test to men and measures, to assume that 
the men who have got on lastest aie the smartest men, and that a scheme 
nluch seems to pay well clcscives to be* supported 11 

Also, since the gtoup places difletenL values on the things iL uses, 
evety gtoup has a liietaichy ot values which constitute its value 
system 

[china] “ the five soutces of happiness—The first is long life, the 
second, itches, the thud, soundness ol body and serenity of mind, the 
fouith, the love of virtue, and the filth, fulfilling to Lite end the will of 
Heaven Ol the six extieme evils, the fust is nustoiluue shortening the 
life, the second, sickness, the thud, dtstiess of mind, the fourth, poverty, 
the fifth, wickedness, the sixth, weakness " - 12 

[unitld staies] The following picscntfs] an attempt to obLain a com¬ 
munity evaluation ot a set ol ideals lisLed in the order of estimated 

importance by five hunched tluee men and women taken very much at 
random horn the community at large 


SC AI h 

VALIJL 

I RAH 

SCALI 

V \ LI 11 

THAI! 

278 

Honesly 

120 

C liccilulness 

213 

Dependability 

<10 

1 flcctiveness 

169 

Seli-contiol 

71 

Cninlcsy 

153 

Coopeiation 

71 

Good sjioi Imanship 

150 

Coinage 

67 

Open nuiulcdiiess 

150 

Initiatne 

15 

Rcvuciue 

112 

1'iiciidlincss 

<11 

Obedience 

112 

Cleanliness 

0 

1 hi 111 >>a 

127 

Respect 



Fuithei, changes in Lhc leiative importance of a group’s adjustments 


piocluccs a shift in Us value system (10) 

[china] “This yeat there is wai m An-hui, 

In evety place solcheis are lushing to arms 

Men of learning have been summoned to the Council lto.ud, 

Men of action aie matching to the battle-line 

Only I, who have no talents at all, 

31 J Iliyic, 7 he Amentcin (.ommonweaUh [1888] (New Yoik, 1UI 1-1 “i, uv 
ed) II, p 293 

32 Shu Clung, n j Lcgge (Surmf Bonk', n[ the rasl, 1, pp 1-272) (Oxfoul, 
1899, 2nd cd ), 51 9 [Authentic text, 5th—lid cents n < | 

38 A M Hunt, “A study of the lclativc value of ccilain ideals,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 30 (1935-30), (pp 222-28) pp 222, 221 
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mountains to play with the pebbles of the 


Am left in the 
stream ” 34 

r m nuns diffei m then adjustments, this pto- 

-r — * u»» J,c, 

in turn affects then value systems (11) 

\ to me that our store of knowledge in 

tH Th l m n SaId a he : ' C nim lull of eur.osity, a gicat bahana [white] educa 
trigued h m Said he, rve WO ndeied about, like the st.us and 

non would, tell n c ■■ Y am a i r<u d of it because I have seen what 

Irdoes^opeoplerve never seen a white peison at peace-most old Hop, 
are We aie afraid of powakas [witches], but out medicine men can 
I, indie them Neither youi doctois noi yom gods are able to tontiol your 
eoveinm nn so you have more to fear Now you are cbagging us into yout 
nuanels be World Wai II] I puy you and I don t envy you in most 
ways! You have much more than we have, maybe, but you havent peace, 
ever it is better to die m famine than in war • H T a ‘ ^ ‘ “ 

clothe and feed them well, dischaige my ceremonial duties laithfully, 1 
i- , v p ciirreeded Wlicit do you cdll success? 

I hesuatll to mention '‘p.ogiess,” icmcmbcnng the Chicago transient, 
during the depression, and the war, and such Had done so, lie would 
have had anothci name foi it, but not because he laded to understand 
the meaning we attach to the word J '> 


One important effect ot evaluation is that it gives a put pose oi 
meaning to life Animals act m ordei to sausCy then motives But 
man has a complex hi am which he sometimes uses to pciplex him 
self with this question "Why live?” Put pose and value are at 
tnbuted to things by adjusting oigamsms and aie not inherent m 
things, theiefore nothing in the umveise—including human lile— 
has any intrinsic puiposc oi value (12) 

[china] "The mai lonettcs 

Ale caived of wood 

Endowed with life 

When the stimgs arc pulled, 

They look. 

With then wrinkled skin 
And thin white hair, 

Like real old men. 


But when the play is over 
And the scene is changed, 

34p 0 Chu-i, Poems,, "Visiting the IIsi Lm Temple” (p 20-1) 
35 D Eggan, MS 
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They lie lifeless, 

Without movement, without breath. 
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So man is born, 

And passes like a puppet 
Thiough the dream-play 
We call hie " 

[wlstern ETJROPi'] "Out, out, Imef candlel 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 

That struts and frets lus hour upon Lhc stage 
And then is heard no more It is a talc 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and futy, 
Signifying nothing ” - 17 

Besides, this life of ours has been called "the vale of tears”, 3<! if 
this means anything, it is that we are unhappy most of the time 

[grelci] ”Woe to you* ye tribe of short-lived men, full of tears and 
bom to suffering, see how fate tuns counter to your hopes! All m time's 
long march leccive in turn their several troubles, and man throughout his 
life tan never rest ” )0 

Theiefote it is not vety satisfactory to stniggle to live just in older 
to be unhappy. 

[iiindu] “ ‘Nihsrcyasam’ [Supreme Good] is final cessation of pain 
cessation ol pain as described above is alone the Supreme Good. So 
the activity of the wise is directed only towaids removing the causes of 
pain 40 

[united states] "The heart asks plcasuie first. 

And then, excuse Ltont pa m. 

And then, Lhosc little anodynes 
That deaden suffering. 

And then, to go to sleep, 

And then, ii it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 

The libeity to die ” 41 

Its Ming Huang ((585-762), "Puppets,” in H H Hail, The Humbert Name's 
(Beikcky, lOlff), p 109 

77 Shakespeaie, Macbeth, 5 5 23-28 38 Old Testament, Psalms, 81 h 

30 Emipidcs (Slli cent n c ), Oiestes, 977-81, in 7 ratrocduie, cd G Mutiny 
(Oxtoid, [1902-09]), Li E 1> Colcudge (London, 1913) 

to Samkaiamisia, Yinsesikasutiojiaskaiu [1425], Lr N Sinha (S acred Book's of 
the Hindus, 6) (Allahabad, 1911), 1 14 

■n E Dickinson, Poems, p 6 
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Howevei—fortunately or unfortunately, depending upon what you 
think ot your fellow men—human beings aie not pamculatly i a 
tional In this case they almost nivai lably put the cait befoie the 
hoise. Instead oflookmg at then actions as attempts to satisly their 
motives and then examining the wotthwlnkncss of these motives, 
they think of then actions as attempts to icncli goals which aie ends 
in themselves. This is a pioduct of evaluation 

An eastern go getter spied a lazy Indian duet lolling indolently at the 
door of his teepee somewhere out west 

"Chief:," icmonstrated the gogettei, “why don't you gel yourself a job?” 

“Why?" grunted the chief 

“Well, you could cam a lot of money Maybe 30 01 10 dollais a week” 

“Why?” insisted the chief 

"Oh, if you woiked hard and saved your money, you’d soon have a bank 
account Wouldn't you like that?” 

"Why?” again asked the chiet 

"For Gosh s.ikes 1 ” shouted the cxaspeiatecl go getter "With a big bank 
account you could retire, and then you wouldn’t have to work any 
more . 

“Not working now,” pointed out the Indian 

People aie rented in gioups with value systems, and those things 
that have highest social value to the gioup become the hLe goals oE 
its membeis and piovide a reason for existence (13) 

[chin 4] "There are four things which do not allow people to live at 
lest the first is long life, the second leputntion, the third lank, and the 
fouith nches ” 42 

[wesilrn euuopi] Actually cveiy peison does not only wish to live and 
exist, but he wishes to have some icason lor exisnng This i cm son can be 
another person, a thing (e g , money or position), oi an ulca (e g , lehgion 
or science) 

This fact of "wishing to live foi some purpose” was found not only m 
the biographical liteianire, ic, through the study of famous men, but also 
in mtciviews—conducted by hi Andies with 110 persons who were un 
successlul in their atlempts to commit suicide Mosl oE these, chiefly fiom 
the working classes, explained "Life has no meaning for me any more” 
I his search Eor the meaning of—or one’s puipose in—hie seems to be some 
thing quite specifically human 43 

To such an extent do people depend upon social values for their 
life goals, that if a gtoup’s value system bleaks clown, the life Ins 

42 Yang-tzR [4th cent b.c], ti A Forke (London, 1<?12), 17 

43 II Frenkel, "Studies in biogiaphic.il psychology,” u A Ilci/man, Charac 
ter and Pcisonuhty, 5 (l<33t>-37>, (pp 1-3*1) p 14 
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tones of its membeis aic random and unorganized, they commit 
suicide, 44 01 they may stop reproducing 

[western i uropl] " befote me—is a long, long load, but I ha\c no 
goal And I do not want to go on ’’ ^ 

[Marquesas] At the time that I visited the group, 1020-1922. very few 
children were being born and I was tolcl lepcatedly by the natives that they 
were unwilling to have chikhen to be, as they said, “slaves to Lhe French " 
This population control was not a resuU of continence but was due to the 
native skill m contraceptive methods and then use of various techniques 
which we class as pervemons Interestingly enough this phase of the native 
accultuiation pioccss seems to have passed Moie recent visitors to the 
island tell me that young people who have succeeded in making a fanly 
satisfactory adjustment to the new conditions have drawn together on the 
island of Tahuata, and this island has a vigorous, lapidly increasing popu¬ 
lation, elsewhere the population is still dwindling 4(1 

Because it pi ovules the membeis of the socicLy with life goals, 
evaluation insuies that the activities most important lo lhe gioup aic 
earned on (M) It directs and oigani/es the individual’s life history 
towaid goals that are impouant to the group, and in propoition to 
the eagerness ol the individual to teach these goals, he keeps to Ins 
path by self-conl.iol raihei than external constraint 17 

[mpondo] The ambitions of the boys and girls are distinctly and frankly 
practical 

Boys brood a good deal on how to become ueh, how to glow big, how 
to become brave and strong, they long above .ill things for the day to 
come when they shall be cncumcised, and so shall be icgaided as men 
They are keen to be able to fight well, to be biave, and sometimes even 
wish to be good cattlc-herdeis They dream ol the day when they will have 
many cattle of then own, ancl a numbci of wives to wotk foi them and 
beat them many childten, lor then they will have large kraals, and be men 
of great lmpoitancc They love to think of the days to come when they 
will be able to sit down and do no woik, and have plenty ol beci to dunk, 
ancl be tieated with great respect 

A little girl longs for the day to come when she will be initiated into 
womanhood and will leach a mainageable age She desires above all tilings 
to be the gicat wife of a chief, oi to have a husband who will pay a laige 
numbei of cattle for lici, she longs to have many daughteis, so that when 

44 E Duikheim, I e suicide (Pans, 1897) 

45 I Tin gen ic v, Fathers and Childicn [1862], p 170, in North and Slones, ir 
I. F, Hapgaod (New York, 190‘l-04), VI 

40 R Linton, Lettei to wnLei, 1911 

47 C Ruhler, Dcr menschhrhc Lehtnslauf ah psychologist lus Problem Psy~ 
chologtsche Monogiaphien , 4, Leipzig, 1933 
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she is old, and these daughters are given in mamage, there may be plenty 
of cattle At hci ki.tal, and consequently plenty of kaiosses for liet in her 
old age Girls talk a gieat deal about their futuie husbands, and speak 
witha frankness that would shock European eats A Kafir gnl longs for a 
husband who can fight and sing well . , Every girl hopes her husband 
will be the son of a great and rich man, she also longs to have a husband 
who will help hei m her work m the gardens and who will provide hei 
with plenty of beads - 18 

Formality of behavior 

The social value of a thing determines how ihe membeis of the 
gioup respond to u 

Custom is a categoiy of usages, and at the beginning of this 
chaptei its was aigued that every custom is composed of a variety of 
usages If the categoiy includes a wide lange of variation, the custom 
is mjounal and the membeis of the gioup behave with a certain 
amount of spontaneity II the categoiy consists of a nanow range of 
vanation, the custom is fonnal or ceiemomal and Lhe bchavioi of 
the membeis is lestiicted. Pethaps the simplest example is that of 
men’s clothes in our society When a group meets mfoi mally, a wide 
vancty of suits ate worn winch difler m cut, colot, material, etc By 
conttast, at loimal occasions the suits and accessoncs ate almost 
umfotm 

[united states] “Your tad coat must be made of a dull-faced 
worsted, either black 01 more likely night blue, on no account of broad¬ 
cloth Aside fiorn the silk facing of the lapels and wide braid on the 
trousers, it must have no trimming whatever 

“Weai a plain white linen (pique) waistcoat 

“Youi handkerchief must be white, of very fine linen pieterably, 
gloves, il any, white ” ■*» 

The dcgiee of fmvnality of behavior is a symbol ol the social 
value of the thing being responded to InLormal behavior symbolizes 
things with low social value, ceiemomal beliavioi, high social 
value (lfi) Ceiemony is eitliei absuact 01 lepiesentational It is ab- 
S/iact when it consists ol icsttittcd behavior which lias no lnlnnsic 
meaning (IG) The use ol aichaistic English in religious ceremonies 
is an example of this 

48 D Ktdd, Savage Childhood (London, 1006), pp 112, 14*» 

40 E. Post, Etiquette (New Yoik, 1940, lev ed), pp 725-26 
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[united stmts] “Our Father, who ait m heaven, I-Iallowcd be thy 
Name Thy kingdom come Thy will be done. On earth as it is m heaven 
Give us this day otn daily bread And forgive us oui trespasses, As we 
forgive those who tiespass against us And lead us not into temptation 
But dehvci us from evil Amen ” WJ 

Ceiemony is i epiesentnlional when iL acts out the circumstances 
that give the thing its high social value (17) 

[china] “It is the object ol ceremonies to go back to the utcuinstanccs 
from which they spuing ” r ’i 

[wlstern lurore] “ at my Devotion I love to use the civility of my 
knee, my hat, and hand, witli all those outwaid and sensible motions which 
may express 01 piomote my invisible Devotion ” 

In fact, the caihcsL known chaina seems lo have developed out of 
icligtous cciemomes r,J (18) The following aic two examples of iepic- 
sentational ceiemony The fnst is part ol an Aiunta initiation into 
the kangaroo totenne gioup, and the traditional basis for the ceic- 
mony is given along wall the pantomime and song by which each 
pail of the myth is lcpiesenled. 

[arunta] 

Ceiemony Myth Sana; 

] Kana kana and Pana A pack ol hounds hwu kutaia 

come on, sometimes chased a kangaroo On ([The kangaioo sees 

squatting, sometimes on his (light he came to a the] two eye s [ol the 

all fours They .ire plain whcie he sat devil]) 

painted black and down to lest Then he 

white, with the nntka went on all lotus He jn ngtinku 

pain (black breast-paint- saw a mainu-viaima-lru- (It blows [because lie 

mg), only their backs tai (hollow anus) It was is tuecl]) 

aie led Both have a mamu clog He went 

lyampa sprinkled with up and looked at it ngunku 

blood as head mna- fiom all sides This (II blows) 

ments, eucalypLus happened in Ivulail 

branches m tliur hands, (open countiy) Kana- jamalu 

and blood-stained bits kana is the kangaroo (The kangaioo) 

of lyampa in then ancestoi, and Pana the 

mouths Kana-kana vmnna-lai-Lai The pnl/ia 

10 Protestant Episcopal Chinch in the USA, Hook of Common Pmyit (New 
York, 1929), " l’he Loul’s Ptayct ” 

Cl Li Clu , 8 2 11 r, e Biowne, Itehgio At edit i, 9 1 

03 IC H Sclhc, Dramatic he 7 e\le zu alliu gyplisilirn Afysh ucmpu leu (Untn- 
suclmngen zui GetduchU imil Alleituniskundc Acgyplcw>, 10), Leipzig, [I92H] 
(I DynasLy = 3000-2900 u <, ?) 
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Myth Song 

bloodstained bit of (The grey foneli 

wood in Kanakana's 

mouth represents the nicintlti 

kangaroo’s spittle, foi 

lie had run very last, jaiutmmo 
but that in P.ina’s ([I-Ie] sets up a 

mouth represents the wan mg a [totemicob 

devil’s led tongue. ject]) 
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Ceremony 

shakes his head in a 
comically thoughtful, 
almost philosophical 
manner and then does 
alknantama [ntual 
trembling] while turn¬ 
ing slowly on all fouis 
He turns to the right 
again and hops up 
squatting to Pana He 
hops round Pana, looks 
at him thoughtlully, 
squats behind his back, 
and embiates him Both 
do alknantama They 
turn round with violent 
jerky movements horn 
left to right and hop to 
the goal They he down 
on the ground ex¬ 
hausted. 

2 Mingun appeals at 
the end of the ‘course’ 
in the position of a 
nmner at the start. Pie 
does alknantama to 
right and left and 
moves Ins head jerkily 
from side to side. Mal- 
taltji comes out of the 
bush. Mingun shakes 
him by the eai, that is, 
by the hair, and makes 
him whine like a dog. 
This is repeated twice, 
then they hop in, the 
’kangaroo’ driving the 
’dog’ 


S Mingun, playing the 
same role, runs back- 
waid in the ngallunga 
[initiation ceremony] 
position, Pana runs 


The kangaroo . . is 
now played by Mm- 
guii Tjuntiu (White 
bitch) was chief of the 
pursuer s, but Mataltji 
plays the black male 
hound. 


The hounds chased Lhe 
kangaioo, who hit them 
with his tail 


Kuluigmintnu 
(■black back [i c, the 
name of the black 
male hound]) 

kuluigmuunu 
(Black back) 

kanlji 

ngaiuku 

piiunkfiti 

([After biting] the 
kangaioo, they roll 
about [m the sand 
bee ause they are 
tired]) 

Ngauei i 
(All mound) 

takiirpungu 
(catch him) 
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Ceiemony 

Myth 

Song 

after him on all fours 


jaimnhaianhan 

Mmguri leaps over his 
pursuer 


(inn quickly) 

Tallin pun git 
(catch him) r, t 


The next illusti alton is fiom the Episcopal communion m our own 
society, notice how the reciting o[ the tiachtion and the handling 
of the biead and wine are synchronized 


[unittd stati s] “When the Priest, standing befoie the Holy Table, hath 
so 01 deled the Biead and XVine, that he may with mo\e readiness and de¬ 
cency bieak the Birad before the People, and take the Clip into his hands, 
he shall say the Piayei of Conseciatmn, as follow etli 

“411 glory be to thee. Almighty God, our heavenly 1 m ther, for that thou, 
of thy tender mercy, didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to suflei death 
upon the Cross for our Redemption, who made Uiere (by lus one oblation 
of himself once offered) a Lull, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction, for the sins ol the whole world, and did institute, and in 
his holy Gospel command us to continue, a peipetual memory of ihat his 
precious death and sacrifice, until Ins coming again 

For in the night m which he was (a) I-leie the Puest is to lake the 

betiayed, (a) he took Bread, and Paten into hi s hands 

when he had given thanks, (b) he (b) And heic to break the Biead 

brake it, and gave it to lus chsciplcs, (r) And line to lay his hand upon 

saying, Take, eat, ( c) this is my all the Biead 

Body, which is given for you, Do (d) He\e he is to lake the Cup into 

this in remembrance of me Like- his hands 

wise, aftei suppei, (d) he look the (e) And here he is to lay lus hand 

Cup, and when he had given upon eveiy vessel in which these is 

thanks, he gave it to them, saying, any Wine to be consccialed 

Drink ye all of this, for (c) this is 

my Blood of the New Testament, 

which is shed for you and for many, 

for the remission of sins. Do this, 

as oft as ye shall chink it, m rc- 

membiance of me 

"Then shall the Puest fust receive the Holy Communion in both kinds 
himself, and pioceed to deliver the same to the People all de¬ 
voutly kneeling . . And when he dehueiclh the Bread, he shall say, 

'The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given foi thee, piescive 
thy body and soul unto eveilasting life Take thee and col this m leincni- 

54 G Rohcim, 7 he Riddle of the Sphinx, ti R Money Kyilc (Intel national 
Psycho Analytical Library, 25) (London, 1934), pp 9G-97 
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biance that Christ died lor thee, and ieed on him in thy heart by fauh, 
with thanksgiving 

"And Lite Minister who delivaelh the Cup shall say, 

"The Blood of our Loid Jesus Christ, which was shed fot thee, preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life Drmk this in lemembiance that 
Christ's Blood was shed foi thee, and be thankful ” r,: > 

By symbolizing the lnglt social value of the thing, and thus iein 
foicmg its importance, ceremony arts as a social control 

[china] "Ceremonies afforded the defined expiession ioi the affections 
of the people's minds ” •** 

"Yen Yen asked, ‘Are the rules of Piopriety indeed of such uigent 
mipoitance?’ Confucius said, 'It was by those lulcs that the ancient kings 
sought to lepiesent the ways of Heaven, and to legulate the feelings o£ 
men ’ ” 57 

Ceiemony also lcinloices the customs of which it is composed by 
insisting on ligid confoimity with those customs 

[kwaivIUTl] Errors m lhythm, turning the wrong way in a dance, smtl 
xng, and chewing gum are counted as mistakes The ertm must he atoned 
for by an initiation of the person who made the mistake When the mem 
hers of the seal society obseive a mistake, they jump from then seaLs and 
bite and scratch the person who made the mistake Me drops down at once 
and pretends to faint, and while the excited dancets sunound him he 
disappears This means that a spirit has taken him away m older to miti 
aLe him The members of the seal society sit on the platform of the house 
or stand duung the dances, that they may be certain to discover mistakes. 
The seal society aLtack and maltreat throughout the ceremonial the 
quequtsa At the close of the winter ceremonial they must pay an indemnity 
for all the damage that they may have done 

No greater misfortune, however, can happen than for one of the 
dancers who performs his ceremonial da nee to fall In the course of the 
winter ceremonial quite a hole gtadually develops at Lhe two places where 
the dancers turn, and it is here that they arc most likely to stumble and fall 

When a hamatsa ialls in his dance, he must he down as though he was 
dead Then the mastei of ceremonies calls a man whose name is Ekistolis 
(sand in eyes, le, a drowned person), whose office is hereditary He is a 
quequtsa, and as an officer he is called tsatscxilacnox (doing scctctly) He 
carries a large staff (kelagaiu), which is split like a pair ol tongs, and in 
the mLerioi of which some blood is hidden With Lhis staff he takes hold 
of the neck of the hamatsa and apparently blood is seen to How fiom it 
Then all the lieliga lilt the hamatsa, put him on their mat, and cany lnm 

Protestant Episcopal Chinch, USA, Book of Common Piciyei, "Holy 
Communion ” 

M Lt Chi , 17 1 U 


M Li Chi,, 7 1 4. 
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four times aiound the fire AfLei they have gone mound the fire foui times 
l us whistle is heard m the woods When the mat is put down, it is seen 
that he has disappeared and that only lus blankets and ornaments ale 
left behind 

He stays away foi fout days and his father must make a new festival 
for lum When the hamatsa falls, cveiybody puts his hand o\ei Ins eyes 
and drops his head, ciying ha As the expense of such a festival is \eiy 
gieat, the amount equaling the icturn ol the m.unage money, but lew 
peisons are able to attoicl a second initiation While nowadays cvciy ctToit 
n made to enable the llamatsa’s lathei to give die new festival, it is said 
dint m formei times the unfortunate one was killed by the othei ham¬ 
atsa, the beat dancers, and the nuknal, often at the instance of his 
own fathei sS 

This explains the conseivauveness of ceiemony (19) 

Finally, ceiemony is a means of lelieving boiedom It is the 
antithesis of the commonplace, and theielore brings variety into 
the monotony ot eveiyclay loutmes The high social value of Lhe 
ceiemomal object and the colorful ceiemony associated with it, tend 
to make ceicmomes the high points in our life 

[niACKFOOi] “ . tlie night that we liked best was the last night pic- 

ceding the actual opening of the Sun Dance The big camp would lie a 
blaze of light Every teepee would have a big crackling fiic bla/ing inside 
it, To walk outside and look at die camp one would dunk that it was 
seveial hunched huge colored lanterns sitnng out on die pi.iine Much 
noise pievailed inside these teepees Good cheti was evciywhcic Eveiy- 
body was happy Just like the night before the white man’s Chnstnias 

"Our iaiher would come into the teepee and say something cheer lul to 
oui mother, and then, as he sat down to get lus Sun Dance legalia fixed up 
for the morrow, he would look at us childien ancl say ‘Halil Tomonow 
is the big day . Nobody sleeps tonight m this camp Hah-h-h big day, 
tomoirowt’ Then, his lacc wreathed wiLh good checi, he would commence 
singing his mechcmc song as he went about the task ol chcssing, getting our 
mothei to lepair his regalia and whiten the buckskin wuh pumice stone 

"We youngsters would keep awake as long as we could, then we would 
drop off to sleep with the crackling music ol the fire m our cars Daylight 
would just be peeping into the teepee from above, when we would be 
awakened by what in those days was the sweetest music I had evei he,ltd— 
my fadier softly chanting his medicine song We would turn on oui pallets 
and look ovei, half-dazed by sleep, to see what it was, ancl tliue, in fiont 
of a checiful early-morning fuc, would he out lather still pulling at lus 
einnne tails and poicupine quills, and smiling contentedly to himself I 
used to lie and watch him from under the blanket foi seveial minutes, but 

aSF, Boas, “The social 01 gam/,Hum and Lhe seciet societies of the Kw.ibmU 
Indians,” Report of (he U S National Miueuin, 1895, (pp 311-738) pp 1‘13-M 
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that smile never left his face-not even when he laid down Ins icgalia and 
started to dress his long braids ol hail He was happy 

“Then something else would reach us come to out senses this time 
It would be the fragrant smell of venison being cooked over the fire by 
our mothei ” D9 

[wlstern EURort] “ . the moie annivcisanes tlieie are, the jollier 
it is ” 00 


Bhnocenirism 

Since custom is the means by which a gi oup adjusts to its environ 
ment, the customs of any gioup depend upon the situations to which 
it has had to adjust duiing iLs lustoiy To the extent that these situ 
ations ate unlike, therefore, the customs of vanous gtoups diHet (20) 
Anothei point to consider is that customs ate followed because 
the gioup can adjust by means ol them, ancl noL because they aLc 
neccssauly the most tattonal ways of acting In fact, it is haid to 
think of any kind of action, no matlci how umcasonable, that has 
not been followed by some gioup at some time (21) 

Neveitheless, a gtoup judges behaviox to be collect, i e , fashion 
able, pioper, or tight, if it confoims to its customs, and incouect if 
it violates them (22) This is true mespcctive of the lelative applies 
bility or lationality of the behavior and ilic standaicl by which it is 
judged (23) 

[sauk] “We can only judge of what is proper and right by our stand 
ard of right and wiong, which differs widely hom the whites, if I have been 
correctly informed The whites may clo bad all then lives, and then, if they 
are sorry for it when about to die, all is welll But with us it is diffeient 
we must continue throughout our lives to do whdL we conceive to be good 
If we have coin and meat, and know of a family that have none, we divide 
with them If we have more blankets than sufficient, and otheis have not 
enough, we must give to them that want " <>i 

[united staies] At a psYchojiatluc hospital, duiing a summei hot spell, 
I gave a diagnostic mental examination to a patient who had been biought 
to the hospital a few days before His responses weie noimaf unLil the 
following dialogue took place 
Q How did you happen to come hcie? 

A I don’t know I was just minding my own business 

59 Long Lance, Long Lance (New Yoik, 1928), pp 127-28 

oo Anonymous, A Young GtiVi Dairy, tr F and C Paul (London, 1921), p 99, 

°1 Black Hawk, Life [1833] (Iowa City, 1932), p (>9 
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Q Who brought you here? 

A The police 

Q What had you been doing? 

A Nothing Just minding my own business 
Q WhaL tveie you doing at the tune? 

A Just walking along Lite stieet 
Q What stieet? 

A [He gave die name o[ one of the busiest sLieets m the city.] 

Q What had you done just before that? 

A It was hot, so I took my clothes off. 

Q All youi clothes? 

A No Not my shoes and stockings 
Q. Why not those too? 

A. The sidewalk was too hot 

I submit that, m itself. Ins bchavioi was more rational than that of any 
other man on the street at that time, who sweltered in a suit However, as 
I have said, behavioi is judged by its conformity to custom rathei than by 
its intrinsic reasonableness On the basis of this and other data gathered 
during the rest ol the examination I made a diagnosis of schizojrhrema and 
the man was institutionalized 

Agioup does not only use us customs as a standaid by which to 
judge the coitectncss ol the bchavioi of its own membcis, it also 
employs them as standaids by which to deteimme the coneciness of 
the customs used by olhei groups—and this in spite of the fact that 
we have just seen that the customs of diHeiem groups necessauly 
vary because of the diveise situations by winch they aic coni united 
This is the phenomenon of ethnocentusm Here too the basis lor 
judgment is confoinnty to the customs ol one’s own group lalhei 
than the lelative applicability or lalionality of the diflcieut cus¬ 
toms ^24) 

The niationality of a lannliai custom is often seen when it is 
compaied wiLh a couesponding custom horn some other culture 
For example, the following discussion seems to occur almost cveiy 
time I give a comse on the material covcicd in tins chapter. 

I read the following passage on the Caribou Eskimo 
"In under hock ol shou-lianed skin with the hair inwards, is 
worn next to the body When the weather is warm enough, it is worn 
without any oulci hock and is llieiefoie usually ornamented in various 
Ways " i*2 

Then I begin the billowing dialogue with my women students 
Q WhaL do you think or wearing the fui side inside? 

A It's peculiar 

G2 Biiket-SnuLh, The Caribou Eskimos, I, p 201 
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Q Why? 

A It would make my flesh creep 
Q Do any o£ you have £lu coats? 

A Yes 

Q Why do you weal them? 

A To keep waim 

Q What pan of the fur coat keeps you warm? 

A The skm 

Q Docs the iui on the outside help keep you warm? 

A No 

Q Then why not wear a leathei coat? It’s cheapen 
A [Laughter at die absuidiLy oL the idea] 

O If you wore tlie tui side on tire inside, would it keep you waimer? 

A Yes 

Q Then why don't you do it? 

A [Again laughlei ] 

Q If you buy a fur coat to keep you warm, and only the leather actually 
does so, but you insist on having lui on the outside, why not buy a 
cheap rabbit coat laihei than one made ot mink, let us say? 

A [This time the laughtei had a pitying ring to it, lor it is obvious that 
only a piofessot who does not know much about life could ask such a 
quaint question ] 

I nevei had a student who gave me anything but a stung of feeble ra 
tionahzations to suppoi t her preference lot a mini over a leallici coat 
As fiij as keeping waim is concerned, die Eskimo’s use of Xui seems more 
rational than ouis, but in the LFnitcd Stales a iui coat is a symbol of social 
status, and a coat made of rabbit, muskrat, 01 nnnk symbolizes successively 
higher status eJ 


Historical References 

(1) Public manneis are a path which successive geneiations find readily 
beaten before them along the journey of liLe Where there me no manners 
there is no road eveiyone is then obliged to make his own, and instead of 
reaching his goal, exhausts lumsclt m searching [or a route ”—J Joubert 
(1754-1824), Pensees, 16 2, in Oeuvres, ed P de Raynal (Paris, 1874, Gth 
ed). II 

(2) “ there are habits which seive to fix the manneis of men 

“It this wcie not the case, human life would be a scene of mcxtncable 
confusion and unceitamty One person could not know whetliei another, 
m the tiansacdons oi life had any determinate rule of conduct, or whethet 
a pany, in any transaction, would abide by the sequel men of what he 
himseli had proposed Were intelligent beings so anomalous in their dispo 

fl3 [umtcd STAns] “It was a swanky aftau —that lccepuon Minks sables, 

squiricls and l’eisian lambs iftie in abundance, lucaling beneath them the 
latest cieations of the modistes' ait and topped by the ercenUicities ol the nulli 
ner s "—Pittsburgh Conner, Feb 17, 1945, p 8 
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sition and conduct, the consequence would be no less perplexing, in the 
rational system, than the want ol any uniform law, upon which to pioceed, 
would be in the practice o£ mechanical aits, and would equally frustrate 
eveiy exertion of prudence or foresight m die conduct of life A Fer¬ 
guson, Punciples of Moral and Political Science (Edinbuigh, 1792), I, pp 
232-33 

( 3 ) “ man lives noL except with formulas, with customs, ways of 
doing and living There aie modes wlieievu time aic men a 
kind ot older rises up in all conditions of human existence, and whcicvei 
two oi three ate gathered logcthei, theic are lormed inodes of existing to- 
gethei, habitudes, observances, nay gracefulnesses, joys!”—T Cailyle, The 
Fiench Revolution [1837], III, pp 68, 270, in Works, ed I-I D Tiaill 
(London, 1896-99), II—IV 

(4) . an unprejudiced survey may lead us to judge how many of our 
ideas and customs exist lather by being old than liy being goodF B 
Tylor, Primitive Culture [1871] (New York, 1924, 7Lh ed), I, p 157, vide 
ibid, I, p 156 

(5) “Following the natural coutse of all human tilings, intellectual pun- 
ciples and philosophic opinions, just as much as social customs and polit¬ 
ical institutions, necessarily subsist, m spite of their consum decline and 
their recognized inconvenience, when once they have taken leal possession 
of minds, and only give place to increasingly sciious inconsistencies until 
the fundamental development of human reason finally has been able lo 
produce new punciples of an equivalent gcnciahty and of supciioi lation- 
ahty, foi, in the intellectual ordei as well as m the material ordei, man 
above all expci lcnccs the indispensable need for some supicnic chicclion 
capable of continuously sustaining his activity by firmly organizing his 
spontaneous efforts A Comte, Cows ila philosophic positive [1830-42] 
(Pans, 1892-94, 5th ed), IV, pp, 266-07 


(6) “What is called fashion is the ttadiuon of the moment J W von 
Goethe, "Maximcn und Reflcxioncn,” p 55, in Sa.rnthi.hen Win he, XLV, 
pp 37-102, ti T B Saunders (London, 1908) 

(7) “The constant craving of fashion is for the new and wondctful 
C. R Leslie, A Hand Booh for Young Painters (London, 1855), ji 64 


(8) “The change of styles in the higher social gioups is essentially the 
lesnlt of social differentiation Fashion always moves fiom above down¬ 
ward A ccitam style is worn at fust only in the highest stage of society, 
and thus saves as a mark of class oi rank But foi this \ciy reason Lhe 
lower ranks strive all the more earnestly to acquue the elegant dicss, and 
in the course ol Lime Lhe chess of lank becomes the dress of the nation 1 lie 
highei classes, who are still desirous as they weie before lo distinguish 
themselves lrom the lower, then invent oi adopt another sjieu.d fotm of 
dress, and Lhe game is begun anew E Grosso, Die An fang/: del Kunst 
(Fieiburg, 1894), p 109, tr F Sun (New York, 1897) 

(9) “They have nothing, not the use ot then senses, buL by Uudiiion 

B. Jonson (1573P-1637), Efncoene, 3 ') 98-99, m Woiks, cd G H Haloid 
andP Simpson (Oxford, 1925-), V, pp 139-272 
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(10) "The value, or Worth of a naan, is as of all other things, his price; 
that is to say, so much as would be given for the use of his power and there’, 
fore is not absolute, but a thing dependent on the need and judgment of 
another An able conductor of soldiers, is of gtc.it puce m time of wai pres 
ent, oi imminent, but in peace not so A learned and uncoirupt judge, u 
much worth m time of peace, but not so much in war."—T Hobbes, 
Leviathan [1651], 1.10 (p 76), in English Works, ed W. Molesworth (Lon’ 
don, 1839-45), III 

(11) “ . nations, in different circumstances, assume for pnncipal topics 

of praise or blame, chaiacters and actions which happen to be favouiablc 
or adverse to their own pursuits or mannei of lile In warlike nations or 
ages, valour is considered as the principal consLituenL of value, cowaidice 
as the principal constituent of vice. Among iradeis, punctuality and fair 
dealing is the standard of estimation, and, m the cant language of mer 
chants, a good man means a person that is solvent, and full able as well as 
willing to fulfil his engagements A Feiguson, Principles of Moral and 
Political Science, I, p 302, vide ibid , II, pp 328, 417-18 

(12) " . . nature has set no end befoie itself, and . all final causes 
are nothing but human fictions B Spino/a, Ellnui, 1 append , cf ibid, 
4 pref 

(13) "Difleient institutions ot society engage then menibets in different 
pursuits Under some institutions, it is the pitvnilmg object of passion to 
become rich, in others, to obtain jirccedencc and titles, oi Lo make a show 
of rank and fortune derived from ancestots In others, it is the prevailing 
passion to be distinguished in the classes of statesmen, of warriors, or oia 
tors ’’—Ferguson, op at, IX, p 328 

(14) "There are some things, in which it is the Interest of the Society 
that Men should be biass’d . . Whilst Piolessions ate lucrative, and have 
great Dignities belonging to them, thexe will always be Men that excell in 
them,”—II Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees [1705-29], ed F B Kaye 
(Oxford, 1924), II, pp 297, 341 

(15) "We must not think but that there is some ground of reason even in 
nature, whereby it cometh to pass that no nation under heaven either doth 
oi ever chd suffer public actions which are of weight, whethei they be civil 
and temporal or else spiritual and sacred, to pass without some visible 
solemnity the very strangeness whereof and chfleience fiom that which is 
common, doth cause popular eyes to obseive and to mark the same R 
Hooker (1554?—1600), Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 4 13, in Works, 
ed J Keble et al (Oxford, 1888, 7th ed) 

(16) "Rites are mere arbitrary signs of the devotion Lhey aie used 
to express ’’—Feiguson, op cit , I, pp 145-4G. 

(17) "Religious utes In pan, they are expiessivc and symbolic per 
formances, the dramatic utteianccs of religious thought, the gestuielan 
guage of theology ’’-Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, p. 362 

(18) " , the drama was a part of heathen lituigy”—[ G Hamann, 
Funf Hirtenbuefe das SchuUlrama betrefjend [1763], p. 437, in Sihnften, 
ed. F Roth (Berlin, 1821-43), II, pp 413-50 
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|] 9 j "Ceremony keeps up all things ’tis like a penny glassc to a nch 
spirit or some excellent water, without it the watei weie spilt, the spirit 
losC’-J Selden (1581-1654), Table Talk, ed F Pollock (London, 1927), 
p 24 

(20) "There is nothing m which the woild varies so much as in customs 
and 1 iws Many a thing is abominable here that is commended elsewhere" 
41 de Montaigne, Esms, ed } Plattard (Paris, 1931-32), III, p 368, tr 
l J Trechmann (London, 1927) By permission ol Qxloid Umvcisity 
Press, New York 

(21) "Is there any opinion so fantastic, is there any too exLiavagant 
for her [i e, custom] to implant and establish by laws, m whatevei legions 
she pleases? 

"I believe that no fancy, however crazy, can enter into the human 
imagination, of which we do not find an example in some populai usage" 
-Ibid, l 1, p 153 

(22) " children have no other rule of good or evil manners, 
but the correction they receive from then parents and masteis,"-Hobbes, 
op cil, 111 (p 91) 

(23) "He who would rid himself of this violent prejudice of custom will 
find that many things are accepted with undoubung resolve, which have 
no support but in the hoary beard and wrinkles ol the usage which attends 
them "-Montaigne, op cit, I 1, p 162 

(24) "Barbarians aie m no way more wonderful to us than we ate to 
them, nor with more reason, as everyone would allow if, after going over 
those newly discovered examples [of customs] he would reflect upon his 
own and sanely compare them "-Ibid , I 1, p 154 
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By definition, customs are calegoues of actions learned from 
otlieis, Now, you learn from those with whom you internet socially, 
and, also by definition, those with whom you engage in social mtei- 
action tend to be members of your own society, theiefore, the mcm 
beis of a society follow a mote or less similar body of customs Again, 
it has been shown (hat in ordei to engage in effective social mlei 
action the paiticipants must anticipate each othci’s bchavioi, which 
in human beings means conforming 10 the same body of customs, 
and since those with whom you socially internet usually are mem 
beis oE your own society, we have one more 1 cason why members of 
a society geneiallv follow the same body of customs 

A niltine is the body of customs 1 found in a society, (1) ancl any 
one who acts accoi ding to these customs is a pen Lmponl m the cui 
tuie Fionra biological viewpoint, its culture is the means by which 
a society adjusts to its envnonment 

It is obviously impossible to study cultuie as a whole, and for 
purposes of analysis it is convenient to classify the customs of a 
society into pails of uiltwe, the most genual classes ([summa gen 
eia ) into which the customs of any cultuic can be put I find it use 
ful to classify customs in the following way 

I Appioaches to ihe envnonment 
A Natuiahsm 

lit may lie noticed that aitdacts aic not included in cultuie This is done 
because it seems mote convenient to compaic man with othet annuals in tarns 
ot then behavior i.ithci than by means o£ Ihe pioducls oT thui bchavioi Animals 
usually modify then environment to some extent m Lhe pioccsx of adjusting, 
and these modifications aic the piaducls ol then bchavioi When tins behavior 
is customary, the pioducts aie cntij/irts (adjective, mhjwial) I'm example, tins 
book is an artil.ici, since it is made hom dillcicnt i,uv nnilcinils which base 
been put through cc.it.un uisiomaiy piocesses I would Uicieloie include m 
culture the behavioi learned fiom olhets that goes inLo pioclucing Lhc book, and 
the ways in which the hook is used, but not the book iLself 

76 
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B Supeinatuialism 
C Eslheticism 
D. Mysticism 
II Economy 

III Communication 

IV Social organization 
V Social conti ol 

Each ol these paits ol cultuie will be successively discussed in the 
following chapters 

Cultural organization 

A cultuie is the body of customs found m a society But these 
customs aie noL independent ol each olhei, they internet and tlieie- 
foie influence one anolhei (2) This is easily shown by observing the 
effects of a new custom upon the ie.suIt of the culture. 

[UNITED STA'l 1 S] 

EFFECT 6 OF THE RADIO TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
AND OF RADIO BROADCASTING 

1 ON UNIFORM! 1Y AND DITrUSlON 

1 Homogeneity of peoples increased because ot like stimuli 

2 Regional clilleietucs in cultures become less pronounced 

3 The penetration ol the musical and artistic city cultuie into villages 
and country 

6. Isolated regions aie brought into contact with world events 

It ON Ill CHEAT ION AND EN IERTAINMLNT 

14 The enjoyment of music popularized greatly 

16 The manulacture ol better phonograph music records encout aged 

18 Radio amplification lessens need for loud concert voices 

19 Establishment of the melodramatic playlet with few chatacteis and 
contrasted voices 

22 Enteitainment foi invalids, blind, partly deal, frontiersmen, etc 

III ON TRANSPORT AT ION 

27 Radio beams, enabling aviaiois to remain on course 

28 DirecLional leceiveis guide to poit with speed and safety 

29 Aid furnished to ships m distress at sea 

31 ChionometcTs are checked by time signals 

32 Bioadcast of special wealhci leports aids the aviator. 

33 Brokerage offices on ships made possible 

36 Ships dnecled foi bettci handling of cargoes 

IV ON LDUGAllON 

37, Colleges bioaclcast classroom lectures 
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38 Broadcasting has aided adult education 

41 Grammar school instruction aided by broadcasting 

47 Many talks to mothers on domestic science, child care, etc. . . . 

54 The creation of a class ol radio amateurs 

V ON THE DISSEMINATION OF INI OUMATION 

55 Wider education of faimers on .igricultuial methods 

56 Prevention of loss m ciops by bioadcasting weather leports 
59 Important telephone messages between continents . 

61 News to newspapers by radio broadcasting 

62 News dissemination in lieu of newspapers 

61 Quicker detection of crime and criminals, through police automobile 
patiols equipped with radio. . . 

VI ON RELIGION 

68 Invalids and otheis unable to auend clnuch enabled to hear leligious 
service . 

Vir ON INDUS!R\ AND BUSINESS 

71 In inclustiy, ladio sales led to decline m phonograph business . . 

73 Loweung ol cable uites followed radio telegraph development . . 

75 "Ihe business of the lyceum bureaus, etc , suffered greatly , . 

79 A new form of advertising has been created. . . 

83 Led to creation ol new magazines 

84 An increase m the consumption ol elecuicny 

Mil ON OCCUPATIONS 

91 A new employment for singers, vaudeville ai lists, etc 

92 New occupations announcer, engineer, adveiUsing salesman. . . , 

IX ON GOVLRNMENT AND POLITICS 

94 In government, a new regulatory function necessitated , 

96 Legal questions raised beginning with the right to the air 
97. New specialization in law, four air law journals existing 

98 New problems of copyright have arisen 

99 New associations created, some active in lobbying 

100 Executive pressure on legislatures, through radio appeals 

101 A democratizing agency, since political programs and speeches are 
designed to reach wide varieties of persons at one tune 

102 Public sentiment aroused in cases of emergent les like drought 

103 International affairs affected because of multiplication of national 
contacts 

109 Political campaigners reach larger audiences. 

110 The importance ol the political mass meeting diminished 

111 Presidential "barn stoiming” and front porch campaign changed. 

112 Natuie of campaign costs affected 

X ON OTHrir. INVLNTlONS 

119 Development stimulated in other fields, as m military aviation 

120 The vacuum tube, a radio invention, is used in many fields ... A 
new science is being developed on the vacuum tube . 
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122 Developments m the use of the phonograph stimulated by radio . . . 
125 Geophysical prospecting aided by radio 

XI MTSC ELLANl OUS 

133 A new type of public appearance foi amateurs 

142 Additions to language, as “A baby broadcasting all night” 

143 Aids m locating pctsons wanted . 

148 Home duties and isolation more pleasant 
]50 Creative outlet for youth in building sets - 

If a cultutc consists of interacting customs, its unity depends 
upon the hinds of unci action that takes place between them Cus¬ 
toms aie consistent if the behavioi which confoims to them help, or 
at least do not hinder, each olhei When behavior conloiming to 
one custom nullifies the effect of behavioi confoimmg to another 
custom, these customs aie in conflict. Now, the extent to which the 
customs of a cuUurc aie unified is the degree of oiganualion that 
exists m thaL culLuie A cultuie is well o>gatuzed if its customs aie 
consistent, and f)ooi ly oignnizecl if conflicting 

By and Iaige, the customs found in a soeiety are fan ly consist¬ 
ent, (3) they have to be so if the society is to peisisi 

[wesilrn luroi '1 ] The Napoleonic age is felt, not only in the ma|cstic 
language of the proclamations to the aimy undo the Pyramids, or m the 
articles of the Legislative Code, but in the pattern oi embroidety, the 
white lumes of the Lmpiess and her smooth white cuiule chairs > ! 

A society can only exist as long us it cun adjust, and it adjusis by 
means of its cultuie Theicfoie, it can only adjuxL if us interde¬ 
pendent customs are consistent enough to permit it to complete its 
necessaiy activities, foi in so fat as interdependent customs conflict, 
they block the involved activities and pioducc maladjustment 

Economic distribution in oui society conflicts with the pioductivc tech¬ 
nology In most cases we use our technology to pioducc as many artifacts as 
possible, but at the same time the only people who can get these artifacts 
aie the ones who have enough money to buy them Meanwhile, techno 
logical advances are constantly improving the efficiency of pioduclion 
Grcatei amounts ol artifacts are produced by a small numbei of people— 
and a decrease in the number oi woikcis swells the ranks ol the unem¬ 
ployed Consequently, ivc produce moie and more aitilacts which fewer 

2W F Ogbuin and S C GiUillan, "The influence of invention and discovciy," 
PP 153-56, in President's Rescaich Committee on Social fiends, Remit Social 
Trends (New Yoik, 1933), Chap 3 

3D Merejkovski, Tolstoy as Man and Ailist, ir Anonymous (Wcstminslu 
1902), p 190. 
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and fewet people have the money to buy The result is the periodic malad¬ 
justments we call "economic depiessions ” 

Consequently, if a cultuie contains too many conflicting customs the 
society will become so maladjusted that it is no longei able to exist. 


Cultural adequacy 

Though a society adjusts by means of its cultuie, no society is 
ever completely adjusted, and cultutes vary in the degtee to which 
they ptovtde for the society’s adjustments A culture ts adequate if 
its society is fanly well adjusted, and inadequate if maladjusted 
Tor example, the economic distribution in the United States is such 
that even at the peak of production m 1929 only about 10% of the 
population were able to allotd the siandaid of living categomed as 
‘‘the Ameucan way ol life ” 


Wete the consumptive wants of the people at the peak of prosperity m 
1929 fully or leasonably well satisfied? 

“In 1929 about 70 per cent of the families of the nation had incomes 
in the t.inge from zero to $2,500 A family income of $2,500 was in 
1929 a very modeiate one It permits few of the luxuries of life, eren 
for families of only two ot thiec persons Accordingly, it should be of in¬ 
terest to indicate the increases in the amount and chaiactei of expenditincs 
that would tesult if all fanuhes could be raised to a minimum ot $2,500 
We shall here assume no change m the incomes of those above this figme 
. If the increases in family incomes assumed . . above could somehow 
be leahzed, an output that would exceed the productive capacity of the 
nation in 1929 would be required 

"It was not until an income of about p,000 was reached that families 
spent enough on food to obtain the adequate diet at moderate cost, 
namely, $800, and it was only those with incomes m excess of $5,000 wlio 
spent enough on the average to obtain the quantity and character of food 
required for a liberal diet On the assumption that these estimates of food 
requirements and costs arc leasonable, the following conclusions may be 
stated of the non-farm families as a whole, 16 million, or 74 per cent, did 
not have sufficient income in 1929 to provide an adequate diet at moderate 
cost Nineteen million f imilies, or 90 per cent, weie not in a position to 
enjoy a liberal diet Farm families in the same income groups natuially 
fare somewhat better as to food because of the lower cos^ts involved 

It would seem a reasonable minimum aim of our national economy to 
prmide the entire population with a liberal diet,' which would furnish 
adequate nutrition, a substantial maigin of salety m respect to yiiamins 
and minerals, and a satisfying vanety of foods; and at the same ttme to 
permit the purchase of such necessities and comforts as are ordinarily asso¬ 
ciated with a liberal diet' To reach these standards would requite an 
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increase m the production of all kinds of consumers’ goods and services by 
something like 70 01 80 pel cent 

“ , even if no family with an income of $5,000 . wcie to icccive 

moie than it then had, it would be necessary to increase the value of food 
production, at 1929 puces, by aiound 40 per cenL ” 4 

Two factois aie involved in cultural adequacy cultural suffi¬ 
ciency ancl organization By sufficiency is mcanL the extent to which 
the customs cllectrvely cover the situations by which the society 
is conlronted. You will recall that in the section of catcgou/ation 
tt was aigucd that a rouitmzed adjustment depends upon an 
ability to categorize the situation and having a customaiy ic- 
sponse which applies to that category Conveiscly, a culiute is de¬ 
ficient in so lai as it has no way of categorizing a situation which 
confronts its society, and/oi has no cusLomaiy response by which to 
respond effectively to the situation Now, since all loulines aie the 
pioduct of adjustments to past situations, no cultine can covei all 
Lhe new situations that confiont the society, and consequently all 
cultuies aie somewhat deficient (4) As toi oigam/ation, the analysis 
of culluial oigam/ation given in the last scciion showed that con¬ 
flicting customs block adjustive activities Now, cultuie is always 
changing to meet new situations—sometimes slowly, at othei limes 
lapidly And the interdependence oL changing customs pioduces 
culluie lag, ic, vanations in the late at which customs change in 
becoming consistent with one anothei when new customs have been 
adopLecl oi old customs chopped. Cultuie lag m turn lesults m a 
ceitain amount ol conflict between the i datively new customs and 
the relatively old Theiefoie no culture is cvei completely oigan- 
ized 

Thus, to the exLcni that a cultuie is fairly sufficient and oigan- 
lzed, it is adequate to take caic ol the adjustments of lhe giouji 

At fiist glance a cultuie may seem inadequate, bui loally not he 
so, a cultuie that is ostensibly insufficient often piovides loi cus¬ 
tomaiy violations and sublimations A cmlonuny uiolulion is a cus¬ 
tomaiy way of not confoimmg to custom r >—a patacloxical yet omiu- 
piesent state of aflans, lot, since we Icani most of om responses 

iMauncc Leven, Haiold G Moullon anil C.laik Waibmton, 'Imnita’s Ca 
pacity to Consume (Biookmgs lusliiuuon, Publications, r >t>) (Washington, l!)‘ll), 

PP 117-24 

•I [unit™ srAirs] “Vice goes a long way uuv’ul makin’ hie lx .liable 
A little vice now an’ thin is lelishcxl he ill’ licsl n nun”- h I> lliuuie (1 H(i 7- 
1936), Mr Dooley at Ills Best, cd l. Ellis (New Yoik, lO'IH), pp 120-21 
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from others,, not only do we learn from otheis how to conform to 
custom, but also how to violate it 

[western euroi'e] In eveiy pan of Italy, almost in eveiy province, theie 
exists, some village jenowned for having furnished an unbroken series of 
special delinquents Thus, in Liguna, Lerice is proverbial lor swindleis, 
Campofreddo and Masson loi homicides, Possolo for highway lobbeis In 
the province of Lucca, Capannon is noted for us assassinations, and Carde 
in Piedmont for its field thefts ® 

[iixopia] . soon aftei the death of his biother the Aridi Tafua in¬ 
stituted a ban on fishing and on the consumption of coco-nuts m Faea 

The object of this Inpa was pnmarily to enforce mourning obligations 
. . . [But] it was recognized that modifications of the tnpu might be neces¬ 
sary While it was being set up members of the paity explained to me 
that on request the people of the distuct would be able to get permission 
horn the chief to go fishing on the reef occasionally It they saw a shoal of 
Bih conung right in shore they could go to the chief and say, "We are 
going for a stroll m the leef waters ” He would reply, “It is well ” Such a 
practice is iccogmzecl by custom and there is a special teim cm which ap¬ 
plies to the temporaiy lifting of the lapu It means a suspension for the 
single occasion and not the end of the restriction as a whole 

When a person is in mourning, he is debaned from eating certain types 
of food This restriction operates less to his disadvantage than might at 
first appear Different members of his kinship group come from Lime to 
time according to their inclination, bunging with them creamed puddings 
or other food to "feed” the mourner Strictly speaking tins food is tapa 
to him, but on being piesscd by the lisitoi he generally cats, so that the 
giver will not be ashamed—such being the official native explanation In 
fact it is nothing but a conventional mechanism for lightening the mourn¬ 
ing burdens ' 

A tustommy sublimation is a customaiy indirect way of satisfy¬ 
ing a motive For the usual but incoiiect goal it supplies a substitute 
and con ect goal. 


[united STArrs] The peculiar biand of ecstatic religion popularly known 
as the Holy Roller Faith which has been sweeping the South for the lasL 
fifteen yeats is a wild mixture of sex, exhibitionism, and hys- 
tcua The fiist complete example of then God’s work was shown to 

me in a deep mountain gully undei the dark, spotted shade of high and 
thick tun bet A gieal gathenng was theie Around the sides ol the gully 
on ouLjuiting edges of lock sat the half-convinced ancl the utteily sceptical 
Down in ns center weie gathered the faithful, around a lough stand of 

<* C, Lombioso, Le dime [1R99[ (Puis, 1907, 2nd ed), p. 27, ti II P Hoiton 
(Boston, 1911) 

7 R Firth, Pnmtive Polynesian Economy (London, 1 DIQy, pp 205-06, 216 
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planks The worshipped left an open space befoie the stand, ten or 
twehe leet squaie My preacher and his guitarstiumming brethren got 
on the stand and bowed then heads m sdent piaycr Out of the utter quiet 
of wordless worship, broken by no whisper, accentuated by the dark mo¬ 
tionless canopy of gieen above, they rose suddenly, smiting their strings 
and bringing their feet down and their voices up in one mighty buist of 
loanng sound Then hymn, a fast two-four, evidently very familiar, was 
taken up by the crowd with almost the precision of trained perfonneis The 
whole outfit sang and clapped their hands in a swiftly mounting cicstendo. 
When the lhythmical dm was at its height, a young gal in a simple white 
chess and a little cheap but stylish hat moved slowly inLo the cleat space 
before the sland Her eyelids wcie half-closed She walked around, a son 
of Appalachian Oread, tapping her feet to the music I-lci shoulders and 
hips began to move Two men stepped nuo the opening They shouted, 
"Amen Blessed be His name,” and they took to dancing about the gnl 
Others joined them Suddenly, the girl, with a piercing cry, "Jesus, sweet 
Jesusl” flopped on the ground and began Lo toll undet the feel of the 
men, back and forth, throwing her arms and legs in every dilution Then 
she stopped The hymn ended The gnl lay on the ground, her hips using 
and falling m the semblance of an oigiastic spasm She twitched Her 
bieasts quivered Hei Lneath came fast. Spit rolled down the chins of the 
men about her as they cued out "Holy be His name! Blessed be the will 
ot God,” and shook the treetops with then lcsonant "aniens ” s 

Ftom these seeming insufficiencies let us turn to appaient disorgan¬ 
ization When viewed supeihcially some customs may seem Lo con¬ 
flict, but actually clo not because they pcuodically alternate with 
one another. The most lmpoilant of Lhcsc customs dominates most 
of the time while the less important aic inhibited, and foi slioi L 
periods of time the condition is leveiscd to peimit penodic license 
which produces the eflects already discussed under lcliel fiom boie- 
dom. 

[viTi levu] On die day appointed, the son of the chief is circum¬ 
cised, and willi him a number of othei lads . . Then follows a gic.u 
feast, which ushers in a period of indcscubable revelry All distinctions of 
pioperty ate for the time being suspended Men and women airay them¬ 
selves in all manncis of fantastic garbs, addicss one anothci in the most 
indecent phrases, and practice unmentionable abominaiions openly in 
the public square of the Lown The ncaiest relationships—even that of own 
brother and sister—seem to be no bar to the geneial licence, the extent of 
which may be indicated by the expressive plnase ol an old Nanch chief, 
who said, "While it lasts, we aie just like the pigs” This feasting and 
fiolic may be kejit up foi several days, alter which the oiclmaty rcstuctions 
recur once more The lights of properly arc again respeaed, the abandoned 

8 I’ H Benton, An Aitnt in Arnenai (New Yoik, 1937), pp 97-99 
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revellers settle down into stcadygoing married couples, and brothers and 
sisters may not so much as speak to one anothei 9 10 

[western Europe] The fiesta was really started It kept up clay and 
night lor seven days The dancing kept up, the drinking kept up, the 
noise went on. The things that happened could only have happened during 
a fiesta Everything became quite unreal finally and it seemed as though 
nothing could have any consequences II seemed out of place to think of 
consequences during the fiesta All during the fiesta you had the feeling, 
even when it was quiet, that you had to shout any remark to make it 
lieaid It was the same feeling about any action It was a fiesta and it went 
on foi seven days *0 


In eveiy society this peuodiuty is tegulated by means of a cycli¬ 
cal louncl of activities—daily, weekly, monthly, seasonal, annual, 
etc 11 In tins way a cultuie satisfies a wide lange of motives with a 
minimum of conflict beLween customs ai any one time (5) 

A good index of cultural inadequacy is the piopoition and 
seventy of maladjustments found among its paiticipants Since to a 
great extent individuals adjust by means of customs, those aieas m 
which the cultute is inadequate will lend to be reflected in the situ¬ 
ations which produce individual maladjustment 


I have nevei seen any research on the matter, but I can at least point 
to the kind of clung 1 am driving at Roughly speaking, in at least 80% 
of all the middle class, American botn wlmes I have examined in the 
couise of my psyduatiic experience, the major factor in producing the 
neurosis oi psychosis was sexual maladjustment, in the psychotics most of 
the delusions and hallucinations (which seem to be behavior to satisfy 
inhibited motives) had a sexual content On the other hand, in about the 
same piopoition of all lower class American born Negroes I have examined, 
the major factor was economic maladjustment, the delusions and hallucina¬ 
tions ol the psychotics were usually concerned with jobs, money, or food 
These difEeiences might be expected The customs of middle class Amen- 
can born whites do not include the direct satisfaction of sexual motives 
fiom puberty to marriage because of the Puritan tiadiuon, and these habits 
are often carried ovei into marriage Among lower class American born 
Negioes, by conti ast, unemployment and low wages are situations to which 


9 1 Fison, "The Manga oi sacred stone cnrlosuie, o£ Waimmala, Fin,’* 
/on,mil of the Royal Anlhiojmlogical Institute , 11 (1885), (pp 1 t-3l) p 28, vide 
j p 2fi, n 2 

10 E Hemingway, The Sun Also Rises (New Yoik, 1026), p 159 Tor lonirei 
descilpUons, vide Goethe, ‘Das romische Kaimval," Sumtlirhen We,he, XLII pp 
U/-H, f T Faired, Studs Lomgan (New York, 1936), II, pp 35—10 

1935), R pp Rt 50-5! ^ B Malmowskl ‘ Co,al Helens and Then Magic (London, 
(Cln™i93Tc£p% A BiUmemhaI ' " Thc Rtn,tme of Llle ” Small-Toan, Stuff 
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they cannot adjust by means of the customs available to them, while sex 
is adequately covered by a body o£ customs which stem from the plantation 
tradition 12 

It follows from all this that the most adequate culture is that 
by which the participants can satisfy the widest 1 ange of motives 
most completely 

[maravi] “People do not mind being 1 educed to husks of maize if they 
still have their freedom!” 11 

Cultural specialization 

Since we have i datively few inherited bchavlot patterns, we can 
adjust m innumerable ways But most of oui adjustments aic 
habitual This means that we actually adjust by means of a limned 
number of behavioi patterns which constitute our lejieiloiy of be¬ 
havior, in othei words, we specialize m some ways ol acting and 
ignoie oihei possible ones Foi instance, eveiy infant piodut.es in¬ 
numerable vocalizations, 11 but as it grows up it learns to specialize 
in the phonemes of the gtoujr in which it is i cared 10 And when, as 
an adult, the individual learns a new language, he finds it haicl to 
pioduce sounds which arc different from those loi which he had pre¬ 
viously developed habits, the influence of Ins vocal habits used m 
speaking his mother Longue, upon the pioduciion of ilic phonemes 
of the newly acqimcd language, produces the phenomenon of ac¬ 
cent (6) 

Now let us extend this analysis to groups Human societies ad¬ 
just by means of a limned icpeiiory of actions, i e , fliiough its cus¬ 
toms If we examine the customs that constitute any cullute, we 
find that Lheie aie many customs in some paits of culture, and few 
m others (7) Our science and technology is the most fompbeated in 
the world, oui economy consists of an elaborate body of cusLoms, 
out leligion and magic is limited to lelatively few cusLoms, and our 
kinship organization is the simjolest in the woild By contrast, the 

12 Oil this last point vide E F Fr.iziei, The Nrgin 1 anuly in the United 
Stain, Chicago, 1939 

13 S Y Ntaia, Man of Africa, ir T C Young (London 1931), p 23 

14 B L Wellman el til, Speech Souml? of Young Chihhcn (U of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, 5 2) (Iowa City, 1931) 

15 M M Shnley, 1 he Fnil Two ieais of Life (U ol MnmcsoUi, InstiLiuc of 
Child Welfare, Monograph Sene?, G-B) (Minneapolis, 1931-33), II, pp -19-91 
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Aiunta kinship system is the most complicated m the world, their 
religion and magic consists of an elaboiate body of customs, and 
their economy, science, and technology is limited to relatively few 
customs 30 In other woids, we Americans specialise in naturalism 
and economy, while the Aiunta specialize m supernaturalism and 
kinship oigamzation Flora this you can see that it is ethnocentric 
to judge that a culture is "pimotive” 01 "advanced” by comparing 
it with oui own cultme If the standaid used is the complexity in 
our own cultural specializations, obviously we are “advanced ’ and 
the Arunta “pnmitivc” But if the standard used is the specializa¬ 
tions of the Aiunta, they aie “advanced” and we aie “primitive.” 
But specialization is not only a consequence of the number of cus¬ 
toms that ate found in the various paits of a cultuie, it also results 
fiom the amount of time and enetgy spent in behaving according 
to these customs, 

A very large number of ceremonials are (or m the leeent past have 
been) carried out by the Navaho 17 one is, I think, impressed by die 
elaboration of ceremonial knowledge in a cultuie which fiom other points 
of view—e g , die technological—is relatively undifferentiated 

Tins unpiession is Tonified by consideration of the number of indi¬ 
viduals having dnect ceremonial knowledge Twenty out of the sixty-nine 
adulL men of the community conduct ceremonials In addition, nine women 
and seven men are diagnosticians. In short, thirty-six individuals are to 
some degree involved in this aspect of behavior. 

I think I am safe m saying that adult men in the community tend, on 
the average (at least duung this portion of the year [March 15th-September 
15tli]), to devote onc-fourth to one-third of their productive time to cere¬ 
monials, adult women one-fifth to one-sixth The figure foj men would 
probably have been higher in the not very distant past, for a larger number 
of youngei men would almost ceitainly have been engaged m systematically 
learning the ceremonials At present only four men under late middle age 
are studying—and two of these very half heartedly 

Besides appioachmg this problem from the point of view of time spent 
in ceremonial activities, Lt may also be appioached from the point of view 
of piopoition of family income (measured mainly, of couise, on the basis 
of goods consumed) expended upon cei emoni jIs . My figures here are 
necessarily but approximations, of course, but they suggest—for the six 
month period—a crude average of close to twenty per cent of the annual 
income Here also the figuies would doubtless have been higher not many 

10 B Spencer and F J Gillen, The Arunta (London, 1927) 

17 L C W;man and C KlucUiohn, Navaho Classification of the Their Song 
Ceremonials (American Anthiopological Association, Memons, 50) (Menasha, 
1938). 
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yeais ago because of the fees and ‘'royalties” which learners pay to then 
teachers 18 

Ethos 

By now we have found that customs vary in kind, numbet, and 
inteidependence hom one cultuie to another As a lesult, each cul- 
tuie has its own configuration of customs, or ethos. (8) And since its 
culture is the means by which a society adjusts, the ethos of a cultuie 
is derived hom the particulai chain ol situations to which the so¬ 
ciety has had to adjust duung its histmy 

Though the concept of ethos has been populai loi a long time, 
1 myself do not find it very useful The cLhos ol a cultuie can only 
be discoveied by obseivmg the configuiation of its customs Ihcie- 
fore, to leverse the pioccdute and say that the customs of a cultuie 
aie the result of the ethos of that culture, (9) seems to me to be argu¬ 
ing m a cuclc ( pelitio ]mncipn) and really no explanation at all. 

Social differentiation 

Social differentiation ptovides foi group adjustment, incieases 
adjustive efficiency, and suengthens solidauty These three points 
will be taken up m older 

If human beings cannot adjust by themselves, it means ih.it no 
single individual can petfoim all the activities necessary foi lus ad¬ 
justments ThcieLoro, all the actions by which a sociely adjusts ate 
divided up among the members of the society, each individual jiei- 
forms some of the behaviot, and through social inlet action they helji 
each otliet to adjust (10) 

Even m such a primitive people as the Caribou Eskimo the family, and 
not the individual, is the smallest economic unit , . What is nunc, the 
settlement in ceitam lcspccts appears as a still bigger economic unit than 
the family theie aie hunting methods which are in lact based upon 
the cooperation ol several persons. Lor instance caribou hunting by means 
of deer fences 10 

Between the sexes theie is a natural division of labour, the impoitant 
features of which appeal as follows 

Men Women 

Building of snow house Filling chinks m snow house. 

(Pitching tent) Pitching tent 

18 C Kluckhohn, "Paiticipation in tcicmoriuils in a N.iv.ilio community,” 
American Authiojmtogiu, -10 (1038), (pp 3B0-09) pp 360-61, 361, 367-63 

19 Birket-Smuh, The Caubou L.shimo',, I, ji 08 
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Men. 

Hunting 

Pishing 

Collecting 

Flensing 

Dog driving 

Working m stone, metal and 
(Skin piuparing) 


Phong making 


Women 

Tending fire and lamp. 

(Fishing). 

Collecting 

Flensmg 

Cooking 


Skin prepming. 
Sewing 20 


In this way, not only is it possible lot the gioup as a whole to 
adjust when then biological charactensttcs do not make H possible 
foi the people to live m isolation, but tlieir adjustive efficiency is 
mu cased because they lend to become mote piofficient in their 
behavior as a lcsull of specialization 21 

This dividing up ol the totality of adjustive actions among the 
membeis of a gioup is social differenhation The extent of social dif¬ 
ferentiation vanes (11) In some societies each set ol customs usually 
consists ol many difleieni activities, and often theie is a lot of over¬ 
lapping between the sets as well Such societies aie slightly differ¬ 
entiated 


[rrecAo] Division of labor is not earned further than a mere beginning 
Some men are highly skilled blacksmiths Nearly all know something about 
blatksmithmg Some aie highly skilled wood carvers, but neaily all are 
wood carveis ioi all that Almost the only division of labor is between 
men and women -- 

Otliei societies dtlfei entiate into sets of customs m which each set 
is usually composed of a single activity. These societies aie moder¬ 
ately differentiated 

[kwamuix] “The disli makei takes along his ax when he goes into the 
woods When he reaches a patch of alder trees, he picks out a good one 
that has no knots and that is not twisted, foi he is careful that it is straight 
when it is split in two After he has found a good one, he chops it down 

20 Ibid, I, pp 257—08, vide N M Gillen, The Rates oj Men emit Women in 
Eskimo Cult me (Chicago, 1930) 

2t E Haeckel, Uebti Aibiitslheilung m Naim und Menschenleben, ISerlin, 
1869 

22 R F Barton, /fngao Economics (U of Caliloima, Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 15 5) (Berkeley, 1922), p 423 
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It must be six spans in length and chops it oil there After it has been cut 
off, he splits it m two stiaight through the heart of the wood Aftci it has 
been split in two, lie chops off the heart of the wood, so that the block is 
one span thick I-Ie chops it off carefully, so that it is level and that it has 
no twist, for the heart of the tiee will be the botLom of the dish When 
this is done, he chops out the sides so that they are wide in the middle The 
dish is one span wide at each end, and it is one span and four fingers wide 
m the middle, lor it bulges out The bottom part of Lhe end is one shoit 
span long, and the height is one hand-width, including the thumb The 
bottom is one shoit span wide and three spans and four finger-widths long 
This is the size ol the laige leasting-dish when a feast is given to many 
tribes When the sides have been chopped, it is in this way Then he puts 
it right-side up and drops out the inside, so that iL is hollow 1 he bark is 
still on that part that will be the inner side Now he chops it off, and lie 
only stops chopping it when it is two finger-widLhs thick all aiouncl and 
at both ends Then he carries it home on his shoulder and he puts it down 
in his house, takes his adze, and adzes the bottom so that it is level When 
this is done, he adzes the outside It is adzed well Then he also adzes the 
ends well on the outside, and when this is done, he adzes along Lhe sides 
so as to make them thin He just feels the thickness Alter this has been 
done, he takes his small ciookecl knite and scoops oul two giovcs on the 
outei side When this is done, he takes spawn ol the dog-salmon, chews it, 
and spits it into lus paint-dish He takes coal and rubs it in the place where 
is the salmon-spawn that has been spit out When n is itally black, he 
takes his paint-brush, dips the end of the pamt-biush into the black color, 
and paints all around the uni of the dish When this is done, he puts it 
away, so that it dries Then it is done 

Finally theie ate societies in which most sets ol customs consist of 
only a part ol Lhe bclntvioi involved nr an activity Such societies 
aie highly dijjeienLiated. 

[bamtara] The countiy of Kitaia was rich m iron and foi many gcneia- 
tions its iron-wolkeis weie noted foi their skill There wcie thicc stages m 
the work befoie the finished atticlc was turned out, ancl each stage had us 
own woikeis, who did only that part ancl seldom had anything to do with 
the otheis except m buying and selling the pioducts ol then labouis lhe 
fiist handling of Lhe non, that is, the quariying and smelting, was done by 
the smelters (Biijuguu), and the lough molten non was puithascd horn 
them by the pig-iron woikeis (Omutami), who worked it up into pieces ol 
vauous sizes, louglily shaped [01 difleiciu puiposes The smiths (Ahucu) 
bought this non and made knives, speats, hoes, and olhci necessary 
ai tides -1 

23F Boas, “Ethnology or the Kwakiutl,” Annual Rrl>oH , if tin U S lluumi 
of Ethnology, 35 (1013-11), (pp 13-1181) pp 57-5K 

24 J Rescue, The liakamu. (Cambridge, 1023), p 217, mile ibid, pp 217-25 
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[united states] There are 641 different occupations involved in the 
manufacture of all-welded ships 

A similar situation exists m ptofessions, as is shown m the following 
story Two men met for the fust time and began exchanging information 
about themselves. 

"And what soit of walk do you do?” 

“I'm a physician ” 

“What, a general practitioner?” 

"No, an ear-nose-and-throat man ” 

“What, all thiee?” 

“No, a nose specialist,” 

“What, both nostrils?" 

A little futthci on you will find that sets of customs are cate- 
gomed into ioles, and it has already been shown that such sets aie 
the product of differentiation Iheiefore, the number of roles found 
in a society is an index of its degree of social differentiation How- 
evei, no complete census of roles has been taken in any society, so 
that only hagmentaiy material can be cited to illustrate this point 

[cariuou lsmmo] Between the sexes theie is a natural division of 
laboui 

Age difference is of no consequence m the composition of society be¬ 
yond the puiely natural unpoitance it has Theie aie no age classes, cere¬ 
monial initiation at puberty, etc . 

there aie neither duels, nobility nor slaves No dan system and 
no secret society [exist]. . , Onginally, only the shamans have stood out 

from among the mass 20 

[united statls] “The [Occupational] Dictionary defines 17,452 separate 
jobs These are also known by 12,292 alternate titles, making a total of 
29,714 titles defined It should be especially noted that the coveiage 
ol the Employment Seivice Dictionary, either occupational or industrial, 
is by no means complete ” -t 


A standaid of living is the sum of different kinds and amounts 
of behavioi and objects customarily used m adjustment Now, if the 
individual cannot get these from otheis, he has to supply them him¬ 
self. Theiefoie, two factors deteimine the degiee of social differ¬ 
entiation found m a society the amount of sui plus behavior and 


War Manpower Commission, U S Employment Seivice, Employment Sei v- 
lcc Division, Occupational Analysis Section, Indusluaf Manning Table fat Shib- 
oudaing (Washington, 1912) 

20 Birket Smith, op cit , I, pp 257-59 

2T u S Department of Labor, U S Employment Seivice, Division of Standaids 
and Research, Job Analysis and Information Section, Dictionary , of Occupational 
Titles (Washington, 1939), I, p \V1 
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objects that the specialist pioduccs for ihe use of otheis, (12) and the 
extent to which otheis will accept that suiplus in exchange lor the 
diheient kinds of behavior and objects thaL they jrroduce (13) (a) If 
the specialist cannot piovide enough for others, the latter have to 
pioduce the needed behavior and objects themselves, and therefoie 
cannot spend too much time and ellou on any one specialty 

, garden woik is done in the Trobnands by evetybody, man and 
woman, chid and commoner, chiefs principal wife, cluci’s own sisier, as 
well as the humblest spinslei Nor is the garden magician excluded 

flom work There is no specialisation in garden woik, noi is the 

specialist exempt horn it 29 

It is only when thcie is a suiplus lrom which they can be piovided 
with some of then needs, that they can devote themselves to spe¬ 
cializing m the production of others 

[dahomey] In Dahomey, a population numbering sevcial hundred thou¬ 
sand persons suppoitcd the king and his court, the pnuces and then 
retinues, the priests and diviners, and jirovidcd foi the elaboiate cere¬ 
monials of state and of woislup, as well . None of these were pioduc- 
tivc m the sense that laimeis ot nou-wotkers or cloth-workets aie ptodttc- 
Uve workers, but there was appiopiiatecl to Lhem the social surplus denved 
fiom the lahoi of the great mass of Duhomeans, and, more paiticularly in 
the days before the Euiopean conquest, horn the work of the masses of 
slat es 29 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PI RSONS IN 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS 1 OR THE UNI 1TD SIAM'S 1940 


INDUSIRS 

Pt uer MAIl, 

Agiicultuie, loicsli), and fishciy 

188 

Mining 

20 

Constiuction 

16 

Manufacl tiling 

23 1 

1 ransport, coinmun , and othci public 
utilities 

69 

Wholesale and letail tiade 

16 7 

Finance, lnsuiancc, and leal estate 

32 

Business and lepan sciuces 

1 9 

Peisonal seivices 

89 

Amusement, tecieation and telated scivices 

0 9 

Piolcssion.il and iclatcd services 

7 3 

Goveri uncut 

39 

Industiy not icpoitcd 

1 r > * 


*U S Bureau ol the Census, Sixteenth Ccnsm oj the United Stntis 1910, 
Popul, III, Pt 1, p 11, Table 6 

28 B Malinowski, Coial Gaulcus and Then Magic (London, l t )3*i), I, pp 78-70 

29 M, J. Herskovits, Dahomey (New Yoik, 1918), I, pp 06-07 
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( b ) If the specialist cannot find enough people to accept his smplus 
m exchange for other bchavioi and objects that make up his stand- 
aid ol living, he will have to spend his time pioducmg the other 
necessities as tv ell 


[china] “How can the Muse of Poesy descend upon me 

With my bowels a coie of vibiant thundei?” 30 


Theiefoic, only to the extent that lie has a large and permanent 
clientele can he affoid to devote himself steadily to lus specialty 


[maori] A point of mtetest is that specialization in primitive economy 
cannot occur so le.tdily in the seasonal emits A man who is skilled in the 
sinning of birds, for instance, may devote himself largely to tins woik, but 
it cannot he practiced all the yeai round, so he must find otliei occupations 
to support himself for the leniamder of the time It is in the constant em¬ 
ployment, foi the pioduct of which Lherc is a continual and steady demand, 
ihaL the most favourable oppoitumty oilers for specialization Hence it is 
natural to find that among the Maou the persons who really did devote 
the majoi portion of then Lime to one craft were makers of stone adzes, 
wood-caivets, house and canoe buildeis, and above all, perhaps, tattooeis 31 

[united states] The appearance of any type of service 01 even of any 
variety depends iluefly upon the number of people who may use, or may 
be induced to use it, and to a lesser extent upon the amount of money 
they have to spend , 

Fiom the standpoint of merchandising three types of trade centeis arc 
developing in lural areas Fust there is the pnmary service center, a small 
town offering goods that are well standardized and frequently demanded 
These towns aie usually nuclei 1,000 in population Second there is the 
shopping centei, a town which, in addition to convenience goods offers 
goods in specialty stoics Such places may vary from 1,000 to 5,000 in popu¬ 
lation Finally there is the teinunal trade center which is large enough to 
offei the most specialized kinds ol seivices These centeis aie usually the 
hugci cities in a state oi other aiea 

[Tlieie is a] relationship between the size of a txade ccntei and the 
types of mail services it may be expected to have. The figures indicating 
this relationship follow 


Drug Stoics 
Pmiimne Stores 
General Stoics 
Grocei) Stoics 
Hard ic tic Stores 
Jcweliy Stoics 


100 

1,000 

no lo\cei limit 

1,000 

no lower limit 

1,000 


30 Su Shih (1036-1101), Prose Poetry, ti C D L Claik (Shanghai, 1935), p 212. 

31 R Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Alaon (New York, 1929), 
p 207 Published by E P Dutton &. Co Inc.NewYoik 
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Men's Clothing Stoies 

1,000 

Shoe Stoies 

2,500 

Vauety Stoies 

3,000 

Women’s Clothing Sioies 

3,000 


Undei ordinary conditions a hank can exist on an independent basis 
in a small town possibly with a population of only 500, but m times o£ 
financial stress like the piesent, these banks need mote cieclit teserve than 
such a small community can piovide 

Reseaicli studies show that appioximately 1,000 people can suppmt 
a physician and that most rural towns oL 500 or moie in population do 

, In case of hospitals the influence of numbers of people is more im- 
poitant for it has been estimated that about 10,000 people aie necessaiy in 
order to maintain a well-equipped hospiLal . The vaiious specialists 
in medical services such as surgeons, and eye-ear-nose and throat specialists 
lequne about as many people loi their support as a well-equipped hospital. 
In lact, they will usually locate in a town which has such a hospital . 
the number of people neccssaty to support commeicialized recreation ap¬ 
peals to be quite definite In Michigan, loi example, we find that ovei 50 
per cent of the towns above 500 in population have motion picluie shows 
Only a fourth of the towns smaller than this have them There is, hoivevci, 
a tendency especially on the part of the young people to favoi the laigci 
town, usually a terminal center, because the theatres are olten moie luxuri¬ 
ous and there is some incentive m taking the trip out ol the community 
for its own sake In the case ol newspapcis, too, dicie is a minimum limit 
in population loi this service Towns much below 1,000 cannot effectively 
suppoit this seivice The more feasible plan is to utilize some space in a 
newspaper published in a ncighbonng town which is usually a shopping 
centci 

In the case of churches the trend is not so definitely toward the laiger 
center Certainly a chuich oigani/ation needs to be huge enough to sup¬ 
port a pastor, maintain a building, and to carry on a constiuctive progiam 
Probably 1,000 people pei church is sufficient lo accomplish this, but many 
churches smallei than this still exist 32 

Social differentiation also strengthens gioup solidarity (14) In so 
far as tliemembeis of a group depend upon each other’s help, they aie 
foiced to engage in harmonious social mleiaction. Theielore, othei 
tilings being equal, the amount oi soliclanty iound m a gioup is 
propoitional to its degice ol social diffei entiation In a slightly dif¬ 
ferentiated society, small gioups can perloim cusiomary adjustments 
by themselves lor long periods of time, but in a highly difleicntiatcd 
society like oui own this is impossible, if the standaid ol living is to 
be maintained 

32 C R Hotter, “Services of rural tunic ccnleis,” Social I-oices, 10 (1931-32), 
(pp 66-71) pp, 66-70 
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[netsilik lskimo] Here, every family decamped and travelled as its own 
views or caprices dictated, all bung as independent as they seemed, since 
each could soon construct its own habitation without the aid of others, and 
proceed to piocuie ns own sustenance without the help of society 3,5 

[united stails] Iii 1910 six married couples—all brighL young college 
giachutes—left Chicago “to get away fiom tt all” by sailing to the romantic 
South Sea Islands They planned to be away two years The hold of their 
ship was crammed with provisions—everything fiom canned coin to con 
traceptives The gioup managed to keep togcthei until they reached 
Hawaii, when all left except the couple who owned the boat They couldn’t 
stand their miserable existence any longer They didn’t know how to navi¬ 
gate the ship and landed up in Alaska, whete they almost froze to death, 
they didn’t know how to cook, they couldn’t take caie of themselves when 
they took sick, etc. 

Role 

Now let us 1 etuin to the sets oi action that result fi om social dif- 
feientiation The totality of the society’s adjustments are divided 
upon among its membet s, and each takes ovei one 01 more of the 
resulting units. Every unit consists of a certain set of actions which 
are perlormed by an individual, and this set of actions is his office 
Since many individuals usually peiloun sets of actions which aic 
more oi less alike, they have similar offices A category of offices is 
a tole, and each ioIc involves a set of customs A role, then, is a cate¬ 
gorized set of customs pvoduccd by social differentiation, it is a pait 
one plays in society The contrast between the sets of action involved 
in roles horn slightly and highly diftei entitled societies may be seen 
fiom the following examples 

[akamba] “The woman’s work is to powder maize, gnnd floui, chop 
wood, letch water, look for vegetables and cook them, cook food £01 her 
husband and to eat it herself (I) Her other duties are to milk the cows 
and churn butter, to dig 'the field,’ sow and plant, gather m the maize, 
tliiitsli the millet and Pemcillana and the ndoko beans, to cut and cany 
home grass for thatching, sweep the hut, shut the entrance to the craal 
and clean it aftu the cattle (this is seldom done, however), to plait bags 
and mend calabashes, feed children (a very important duty), suckle them, 
look aftei them and bung them up (tliete is, however, no education in 
om sense ot the woid) 

‘The man’s woik is to cut the ngrti (the framework of the hut), peel off 
baik to make colds of, build racks to keep maize on and othci smaller ones 
to keep things on (they consist oi shelves beneath the ceiling of Lhe hut 
and wood foi the sleeping-places) and to build the we (Lhe compartment m 

31 J. Ross, Niurative of a Second I oyuge in Seatch of a Notlh-Wcst Passage 
(London, 1835), p 11 
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the back part of the hut), to go to Ukamba and buy cattle, goats, and ivory 
to sell at the coast and then to buy clothes for his wife, to cut posts that 
shall be driven into the ground to strengthen the hedge round the craal, 
to make brooms to sweep the hut with, to make the sleeping skins for the 
beds and the wife’s skin dress and to scrape the hair off this, to sew quivers, 
make bows and anowshafts, arrowheads of iron and wood and to fix them 
on, to rub the arrow poison on and find small bits ol goatskin, rub these 
very soft between the hands, bind them on the arrowheads and then fix the 
arrows in the quiver, to sew the ornaments of ostrich feathers on the quiver 
tketuku), to cut clubs, make swords and sheaths for these, fix the hilts on 
and find a suitable snap to fasten to the sword, to make straps for his 
wife to fasten to bundles ol wood and water calabashes with, to hollow 
out beehives and make the round lids to put on the ends, pi ovule a wooden 
crook to hang them up with and go to hang them up, to hollow out honey 
jars and make lids ol skin for them, to make chains, to look after the 
cattle (if he has no childten), to cut out snuff-bottles and make the tweezers 
for pulling out the Iran of the beard and eyelashes ” 3i 

[united states] "stenographer Takes dictation in shorthand of 
correspondence, leports, and other matter and transcribes dictated ma¬ 
terial, writing it out in longhand ot using a typewritei May be required to 
be versed m the technical language and teims used in a particular pro¬ 
fession May pcrlorm a variety of related clerical dimes , . may take 
dictation on a stenotype machine or may transcribe information from 
a sound producing lccord ” 35 

carpenter . Peifoims general carpentiy woik involved in the erect¬ 
ing of wooden building frames, installing extcrioi and interior trim, laying 
floors, building concrete foims, pouiing chutes, wooden scaffolds, and simi¬ 
lar work entailing the cutting, shaping, and fastening together of wood or 
material, such as fibeiboard, that is treated and used the same as wood 
Usually workers specialize in one type of carpentiy work peiformed, such 

as CARPLN1LR, DOCK, CARPLN1ER, 1 IN1SH, GARPEN1LR, HOUSE ” M 

Finally, lolcs vaiy in their complexity An unskilled lole is one 
that needs little or no special naming In such a lole, the situations 
with which the individual must cope are veiy similar, and the cus- 
tomaiy lesponses to these situations do not involve much behavior 
diat cannot be pcrfoimed by the average niembei of the society 

[krauatunga-lung] Stone tomahawks and axes wete made either from 
watenvoin pebbles or pieces split hom l.ugei blocks of stone 

A Kuinat man having found a watenvoin stone suitable for his puipose, 
first of all chipped or pounded the part intended foi the cutting edge with 
a hard rounded pebble, then hating brought it somewhat into shape, he 

G Lindblom, 7 he Akamba (Atduves r/V turlrs' 01 lentales, 17) (Upsala, 1920, 
2nd ed ), pp 513-45 

35 U S Dcpaitment of Labor, op cit, I, p 88b 
33 Ibid , I, p 141 
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rubbed it down on a suitable rock in the bed of a stream, until he had 
produced a good edge This process, was much more expeditious than might 
be expected Pieces of grinding-stone winch abraded quickly were kept, 
and even carried from camp to camp for the puipose of sharpening the 
edge when necessary 77 

[uniitd states] “engiul-lathe operator . Shapes external and in¬ 
ternal cylindrical surfaces of metal objects with a lathe on which the rota¬ 
tions of the work and tire feeding of the tool may be accomplished mechani¬ 
cally damps or bolts woik on spindle, using faceplate or chuck, or fasLens 
work between centeis, shaipcns tools on a grinding lathe , , . and clamps 
them m place, shifts belts or moves levers to select appropriate speeds of 
rotation and tool feed; engages an accurately made lead screw and adjusts 
its rate of roLation to a definite ratio with that of the spindle when pre¬ 
paring to cut thieads, turns on motoi and starts machine; turns handwheels 
to bring tools into contact with work, engages automatic feed ot continues 
to turn handwheels to leecl tools into or along work May be classified ac- 
roidmg to size ot machine, as small, medium and large ” 38 

A skilled wle is one that demands a long pmod of training, because 
it involves a knowledge of diffeient and/oi complex situations and 
the ability to perform highly specialized behavior. 

[baganda] "The king's boats and some of the others were constructed 
by experts who wete trained in the trade horn childhood Different parts 
required different expetts, who knew what Lo do and what not to do 
Special tools belonged to each of ihf se 

“All the parts of the boat weie sepaiately done as peifectly as possible 
Then the whole was put together There was a great deal of skill necessary, 
foi all the parts had to be carefully measured so that they would fit to¬ 
gether Cinders weie generally used to mmk the spots where the connec¬ 
tions ate going to be " 89 

[unitld states] "thread rolllu . Tends a sciew-makmg machine 
in which thread is formed on screws by the action of hardened metal dies 
that teciprocaie, rolling the screw shank between then surfaces and press¬ 
ing the metal of the screw shank into thread form loads magazine of ma¬ 
chine with screw blanks, removes filled contamcis of screws, and stans and 
stops machine. May adjust and set up machine ” 40 

Individuals aie not the only ones to assume roles, groups do so 
as well In such cases the niembeis of the gioup have individual 
roles within the group lole, and the sets of customs involved m the 

37 A VV Howitt, The Native Tubes of South-East Australia (London, 1904), 
p 312 

38 U S. Department of Labor, op cit, I, p 328 

70 A. kagwa, The Customs of the Baganda, ti E B Kaliliala, ed M M Edel 
( Columbia U Conlitbuttons to Anthropology, 22) (New Yoik, 1931), pp. 151-52, 

48 U. S Department of Laboi, op tit, I, p 938 
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members’ roles contribute to performing the set of customs involved 
ut the group’s role. (15) 


[zuni] . the katcma [sprrrt] society [’s] membership com¬ 
prises every adult male In exceptional cases lemales may be initiated ["to 
save their life” if they suffer from hallucinations, the mental sickness caused 


by supernatural beings] The initiation includes two separate ceiemomes 
fiequently separated by several years Until the rites aie completed, at 
about the age of 10 or 12, boys are expected to be kept ignoiant of the 
mysteries of the cult, and to believe the dancers are indeed supernatural 
visitors from the village of the gods At the first ceremony they arc severely 
whipped by the katana priests to inspire them with awe (or Lhese creatines 
There is another and more severe thrashing at the second ceremony . 

The katana society has a set of officers, the katana chief . his pekwin 
[priest] . and two bow priests, who act as hosts when Lite gods come 
to dance They receive (hem, lead them into the pla/as for then periorm- 
ances, sprinkling coin meal heiote them They are the aibiLeis in all mal¬ 
lei s pertaining to masked rituals The society is organized into six divisions 
. associated loosely with the six directions Each group has a house of 
special constiucuon set aside for the use of the katcinas—the so-called kivas 
In early days these were men’s clubhouses, but then use is now being 
abandoned, even m ceiemomes, in favor of more modem and spacious 
dwelling houses Membeiship in one or another of these six gtoups is 
determined by the choice of a ceremonial father at a boy’s birth oi at the 
latest, at the time of the preliminary initiation His association is lilelong, 
unless he is expelled tor sexual transgressions oi seveis Ins connection be¬ 
cause of disagieemcnL wuh the leaders In eithei case he will be leccived 


gladly into anothci group Each group lias a number of o/ficcis—horn two 
to six or moie—'who mil its affairs They decide upon the elates for dances 
and the particular dance to be perfoimed, they compose new songs, deco¬ 
rate the masks, assemble the costumes, and rehearse with the participants 
Upon them also falls the more vital task of performing the seciet lituals 
that will msuie success They prepare and plant piayer slicks and observe 
all the ritual requirements attendant theieon They consecrate new masks 
and bless all the clanccis before they leave lot the pla/a 

Each kiva group rs required to dance at least tluee times during the 
year—once in the winter, once in the summer, and once in the iall In 
addition to this they may dance at any other Lime they choose, exccpL the 
4 clays following the dose of the Ca’lako iestival and the 10 days of the 
wmtei solstice J1 


11 R L Bun/el, “Introduction to Zuni ceremonialism," Annual Report of the 
XJ S Bureau of American Ethnology, 47 (1929—“10), (pp 467-514) pp 517-19, 
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[UNI1B.D STATEb] 

OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION PATTERN, COTTON TEXTIT15 INDUSTRY 


Ml Mill a OL PHI I k- 

OCCUl’ATIONAL DIUSION IN T JOB Ill'Ll S 

[I E , ROLLS] 

1M RC1 NT V(,l 

or "vvormrs 

Piofevuonal and Managenal Occupations 

13 

05 

Clerical and Kindled Occupations 

19 

1 1 

Piotcrtive and Budding Seivicc Occupations 

G 

26 

Skilled Occupations 


25 9 

Textile Wcaveis 

7 

13 3 

Loom Fixeis 

4 

4 6 

Occupations in Mamilactiue of Textiles 

7 

1 9 

Machinists 

2 

4 

Carpenteis 

4 

4 

Banners 

3 

2 

Stationaiy Engmeeis 

2 

1 

Mechanics and Rcpatimen 

6 

23 

Manufactuinig Foremen 

1 

27 

Semiskilled Occupations 


38 2 

Nonpioccss Occupations in Manufactine of 



Te stiles 

11 

1 6 

Occuiiations in Maiiufactuie of Textiles 

71 

35 7 

Occupations in FabiicUion of Textile 



PlOdllLtb 

S 

0-1 

Tuick Dineis 

2 

0 2 

Stationary tngmeeis 

1 

03 

Unskilled Occupations 


27 9 

Process Liboieis 

41 

1G 7 

Nonpiocess Laboicis 

44 

112 

Occupations Which May Occm in the Inaustiy 

63 

3 5 

Total 

321 

100 0 * 


* Based on U f> Wot Manpowei Commission, Bureau of Manpower Utili¬ 
zation, Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables, Industry Manning 
Table for Cotton Textiles, Washington, 194-1, vide U S Depaitment of Laboi, 
U S Employment Sen ice, Division of Sundaids and Rcseaich, Job Analysis and 
Inloimation Section, ]ob Descriptions for the Cotton Textile Industry, Wash¬ 
ington, 1919 

Roles can also be looked at bom the viewpoint of the people 
who assume them An individual finds himself in a role which in¬ 
volves a tiaditional set ol actions, to which he is expected to con- 
foi Ill 

[ashunti] “When a poor man wean, a silken lobe, it is as if it decked a 
tree stump ” 4a 

42 R, S Rattray, Ashanti Pi ova bs, 633 
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[western Europe] "Batlei The whole of conduct lies in every man 
knowing his duty If you are a sets ant, behave like a servant, if you are a 
gentleman, behave like a gentleman, if you are a bishop, behave like a 
bishop Else any one may imagine I might say, for instance, ‘No, I’m 

not a butler but a governor 01 somebody in the infanuy ’ But, of couise, 
any one would tell me, 'No, that’s a lie, you’ie a butler, noL a general’—so 
theiel 'It’s your duty to look after the house and the conduct of the solv¬ 
ents’—so there 1 ‘It’s not for you to prattle bonjoio, comman voo jiansay, 
but to keep order and look after things’—so there! Yes ” 43 

But sometimes the scl includes customs which, because of culture 
lag, are m such conflict with the lest of the cultuie that they are 
raiely, if ever, performed, these are ideals of the role 

In geneial there is great inconsistency between the theory and practise 
of Ojibwa institutions For example, visions vouchsafed a person are sup¬ 
posed to remain a secret possession, yet most people learn one another’s 
visions even to the details Again, the war-party is supposed to be a close- 
knit group organued under the dnecuon of one man and responsive to 
his every command, actually each man is his own captain, and Lhe nominal 
leadei can he displaced by a competent subordinate In contiast to these, 
mairiage relations ate strikingly consistent Marriage is theoretically Lhe 
union of two people who like each other deeply, and in piactise this is 
borne out Divoitc is supposed to be a natmal consequence of indifference, 
or of offense, and this also is nonnally the case. 41 

[united states] One of the Sayings of Jems seems to have been some¬ 
thing to this effect “Resist not evil but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also ” 4r ' However, in our individualistic 
society this prescribed behavior for Christians tends to be uncommon 

Qualifications for roles 

Who does what—-m other words, who assumes each of the roles 
m a society—depends upon the culture The chaiacienstics by virtue 
of which one assumes a lole foim the qaalifuations fot that lole. 

[united states] “help wanted—male 

Accountant, with cost, general ledger experience 

Artist, advertising, imaginative, modern, fine art background, versa¬ 
tile 

41 N Gogol, The Servants’ Hall, p 261, m Collided IT 'oiks, ti C Garnett 
(New Yolk, nd), pp 257-67 

HR Landes, 7 lie Ojibwa If'aman (Columbia U ConhibuUons to An I hi o- 
pology, 31) (New York, 1938), pp 119-20 

40 Ride Novum Testament inn, ed B F Wcstcolt and F J A Hoit (New 
York, 1925), Matthew [ca 80], 5 39, Luke [ ca 90], G 29, u Ring James version, re¬ 
vised (New Yoik, 1943) 
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Boy, over 16, for light delivery 
College giadu.ite, to 25 ’’ 10 

No individual finds all the loles in the society open to him, he 
cause no one has the characteristics which fiL the qualifications 
all these ides Hence your chatactenstics limit the numbei o ro 
open to you, to put it the othet way around, the kinds of io es opei 
to you depend upon your cliaiacteiistics This limitation has t iee 
effects Fust, it minimizes opposition in the society by ieducing t 
number ol people who compete oi conflict for a lole (16) ccori 
under oidinaiy conditions it ptovides that all the roles in the society 
are assumed by the membeis This is necessaiy because it som . e o ° e 
the loles aie not assumed, the society becomes maladjusted in i lose 
areas foi which it depends upon the sets of customs involved in t ic 
unassumed i oles Thn d, in so fai as the qualifications include C iar^ 
actenstics wlucli aie necessary foi performing the lole, it is a way o 
making suie that the one who assumes the role can adequate y p el 
foi m the behavior involved m the lole 

Roles aie eithei asenbed oi achieved (17) An aicnbed. )ole is one 
which the gioup assigns to the individual on the basis of character 
istics that iie cannot change veiy easily In oui society, a hus ant 
and wife customarily give the ide of "son” to their male offspring 
An achieved wle is one which the individual chooses himself In t e 
United States a man can either lemain a “bachelor ’ oi become a 
“husband”—and supposedly it is up to him to decide which he wi 
be Thus you can see that a member of a society has a more oi ess 
resumed set of potential toles open to him horn which to take us 
actual ides Some aie assumed by him willy nilly, while m the case 


of others he has a cci tain leeway 

So fai we have consideied the nomial situation, and the aigu 
rnent has been that people tend to assume the roles foi which t tey 
are qualified But actually people often assume roles for which tiey 
do not have all the qualifications This occurs because the assump 
tion of roles is based upon customaty qualifications, and their im 
poitance m deteimming who is to assume a lole depends upon t le 
lelatne social value of the vanous factors that aie involved in tle 
situation (We are excluding fiom this analysis the obvious act 
that customary qualifications can be violated like any other cus 
toms) And so we find a wretched actoi becoming a movie idol e 


*6 New yoi k Times , Feb 25, 1915, Sec R, p 10 
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cause of his big brown eyes, or an incompetent administrator made 
vice president of a corpoiation because lus father is its piesidcnL 

Indeed, any role can be assumed without having all the qualifica¬ 
tions The most striking examples aie those dealing with sexual and 
familial toles There is no necessaiy 1 elation between biological sex 
and social sex, biological sexual chaiaLteristics are not invariable 
qualifications for the social loles of "man” 01 “woman” m any so¬ 
ciety 

[moiiave] ‘‘A boy may begin to act stiangely just as he is about to reach 
pubeity At that time other boys try to acL like grown-ups and imitate 
then elders They handle bows and anows, ride horses and hunt, and make 
love to little girls Ihcse boys, however, will shun such tasks They pick 
up dolls and toy with metates just as girls do They refuse Lo jrlay with the 
toys of Lheir own sex Noi will they wear a breech-clout They ask for skirts 
instead They will watch a woman's gambling game which we call the 
Utah game—as though they were under a spell This game will fascinate 
them They will try to participate in this game whenever they sec it . 

' Gids will act just the opposite They like to chum with boys and adopt 
boys' ways They throw away their dolls and. metates, and refuse to shred 
bark 01 perform othei feminine tasks They turn away lrom the skill and 
long for the breech-clout 

"Then parents will eventually notice this strange behavior and com¬ 
ment upon it Well, he may be a boy, but he seems to be mote interested 
in the ways of women' Coircspondmg comments aie made about boyish 
girls Paients and lelatives will sometimes try to bully them into notmal 
behavior—especially the girls, but they soon lealtze that nothing can be 
clone about it If our child wishes to go that way, the only thing we can 
do is make it adopt the status of a transvestite ’ ” 47 

[uNUJiD stAiis] “My father use to be very humiliated in front of lus 
men friends when they used to tell him how feminine I Lalk and act 
Mother too, notice that something was wiong with me for theic was some¬ 
thing very peculiar about me that only mothers can notice in then own 
child,—As I giew older it became very noticeable that mother was veiy 
much wonted I had no boy friends so all my associates were gnls Natu- 
lally I played all the games that they played and enjoyed them immensely 
When I was 6 years old I was enrolled in the jrublic school At first I was 
very lonely but since my distant relatives were also in the same room my 
mind was greatly relieved At recess I played jump-rope and jacks or any¬ 
thing the girls played dunng that time I have also had gieal Icai of boys 
and I just couldn’t undeisland why they act so rough and why they also 
run Jiound madly As time past by I graduated the giammai school and 
was finally admitted Lo Edison High School Well the days jrassed by 
and the vacation days was drawing ncai when I woie my sister’s dress and 

i7 G Devereiix, "Institutionalized homosexuality ot the Mohave Indians,” 
Human Biology, 9 (1937), (pp 498-527) pp. 502-03 
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went to school 1 don’t know what made me do that but somehow almost 
ovei night I saw something in boys that 1 nevet knew before I was 
sliangely attiacted to them and that 1 wanted to be made loved It was a 
beautiful day in late May and there wete music in the an Even the garden 
and the skies seems so different from yesterday, why, I ncvei felt so happy 
and so contented like this before After niy 2 sisters left the house I went 
to then room and took their diess, jewelrys, puise, etc I powdeied myself 
and rouged iny hp and left the house in her Sunday dress I even haci a 
Japanese parsol for the sun was so bright Mothei was in the back porch 
doing the family’s laundry so I said from the hont, ‘Mothei I'm going to 
school now,' and left the house At last we airived to the school 

giound so I natuially went where the gnls were and there I met Giacy and 
she was so suipi iscd that she was dumbfounded I told Gi acy that I wanted 
to unnate so she and I went to the gills lavatoiv and I urinate just like she 
did even to use the paper My mothei began to noLicc thaL I was 
becoming moie and mole conspicuous than ever She used to scold me for 
plucking my blows and powdeung my fact I met the most gorgeous 
boy in my whole hie The boy ot my dreams, an answer to a maiden's 
piayer Hi was 18 yeais old and had chestnut hair Me weighed around 
115 and was 5 feeL 0 My! he was so handsome that it made my heait flutter 
just to see him . Lveiytime I see some nice boys I go dally and can’t 
conliol myself so mothei was iiantic with my dilficulties I just can’t under¬ 
stand why I wasn’L bom a gnl instead of being a boy—sometimcs I have a 
stiange feeling as if I don’t belong in this woild at all—that if I die that I 
will find happiness and contentment like the lest of the people Seveial 
nights ago I went out m woman’s clothes and I met the most handsome boy 
of 21, and he nevu suspected that I was a boy He made such aidcnt love 
and kissed me so affectionately that it hurt my feelings to think that he 
wouldn’t cate foi me it he knew that I was a boy My mind use to be in 
constant datkness and I felt so clw/y as if I was going to faint oi some¬ 
thing I wondu if there isn’t anything tn tins medical world that they can 
do something to help me eithei to be a man oi to be a female ’’—(About a 
month later it was repotted to us that the patient had committed sui¬ 
cide ) 48 

And it is possible foi a female to assume not only the i ole of “man," 
foi instance, but also that of “husband” and “fatliei ” 

[ciltiKcinr] The rase of Gacikichcca, that is, of a woman transformed 
into a man, is still mmc lcmatkablc than that of the “soft man *’ I obtained 
decided inhumation ot only two oi three instances One was of a widow of 
middle age, who had tlnec h dt-giown children of hei own She received at 
first an "inspiration" of a more usual kind but later the "spirits” wanted 
to change hei to a man Then she cut hei hatt, donned the chess of a male, 
adopted the pronunciation of men, and even learned in a very sboit time 

48 A J Rosanoft, Manual nf P\yi hialry. (Ncu Yoik, 1938, 7th eel), pp 534-42 
Reprinted by permission Published by John Wiley 8. Sons, Inc 
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to handle the spear and to shoot with a rifle At last she wanted to many, 
and easily found a quite young girl who consented to become her wife 
The transformed one provided heiself with a gastrocnemius from the leg of 
a reindeer, fastened to a broad leather belt, and used il in the way of 
masculine private pans I have said belore that Lhc gastiocntmiuin of a 
remcleei is used by Chukchee women ioi the well-known unnatutal vice 
After some time the tiansformccl husband, desinng to have children by her 
young wile, entered inLo a bond of mutual mam age with a young neigh¬ 
bor, and in three yeais two sons weic ically bom in her family Accoidtng 
to the Chukchee interpretation of mutual maniage, they were considered 
her own lawful children Thus this peison cotdd have had m her youth 
children of her own body, and in later hie othei children from a wedded 
wife of hers Anothei case was that of a young girl who likewise assumed 
man’s clothing, carried a speai, and even wanted to take part in a wiestling 
contest between young men While tending the herd, she tued to pei- 
suade one of the young herclswomen Lo take hci foi a husband On closer 
acquaintance, she tried to introduce the same implement made of a rein¬ 
deer gastrocnemius tied to a belt, but then was 1 ejected by the would-be 
bride This happened only a few yeais ago; the transformed woman is 
said to have found anothei bride whom she loves now in her country on 
the head waters of the Cliann River 19 

[unhld stails] Some years ago I knew two lesbians in New York who 
fell in love with one another The dominant one of the pan chcssed as, 
and passed for, a man They weie inairiecl civilly and went to Florida foi 
their honeymoon About a year latei they decided it was time to have a 
child, but they did not want to adopt “someone elsc’s child” as had otlnt 
homosexual couples they knew Thercfoie the “wife’’ was ailtficially im¬ 
pregnated The last I heard, the “mother,” “lather,” and “daughlct” made 
up a happy family 

The biological and social dilleiences are just as marked in the less 
unusual cases of familial relations such as progcmloi-offspring and 
parent-chilcl (18) We say that an illegitimate child "has no lathet ” 
Of couise this means that the child has a biological progcmtoi but no 
social fathei—unless we believe that the child insulted hom an im¬ 
maculate conception A fathei may disown his son, oi a son Ins 
father, and here the fathei-son lcIaLion is bioken while the pro- 
gemLoi-offspiing lelation remains And the whole point of adoption 
is lo institute a paient-chilcl lelation which is chffeient from the 
piogeniLor-offspnng Other cases vaiy hom one society to another 

[toda] About the seventh month oT pregnancy a ceremony is peifoimed, 
which is called puisutjjiim, “bow (and arrow) we touch” 

The ceremony of pinsul piriu is of the greatest importance fiom the 
social point ot view and the lathcihood of the child depends entirely 

d0 W Bogoi is, The Chukchee, pp -15 r i-5b 
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upon it The man who gives the bow and arrow is the father of the child 
for all social puiposes, and is regarded as such even if he has had nothing 
to do with the woman beiore the ceremony 

The ceiemony must always be performed during the first pregnancy 
of a woman and it takes place in any succeeding pregnancy only when it 
is desued foi any leason to alter the fatherhood of the children One of 
the most serious scandals in Toda society is the birth of a child when the 
motliet has not been tluougli this ceremony 

When the wife ol two or more husbands (not own brotheis) becomes 
pregnant, iL is ananged that one of the husbands shall perform tire cere¬ 
mony of giving the bow and arrow The husband who carries out this 
ceiemony is the fatltei ol the child for all social purposes, the child belongs 
to the clan ot tins husband if the dans of the husbands differ and to the 
family of this husband it the families only differ When the wife again 
becomes pregnant, another husband may perioral the pwsutptmi ceie¬ 
mony, and if so, this husband becomes the father of the child, but more 
commonly the puiuUpmn ceiemony is not peiformed at all during the sec¬ 
ond pregnancy, md in this case the second child belongs to the first hus¬ 
band, i.e , to the husband who has already given the bow and arrow Usu¬ 
ally it is ananged that the frtst two or thice children shall belong to the 
first husband, and that at a succeeding pregnancy (third or fouith), an- 
othet husband shall give the bow and anow, and, in consequence, become 
the father not only of that child, but of all succeeding children till some¬ 
one else gives the bow and artow 

The fatlicihood of a child depends entnely on the putsutpimi ceie¬ 
mony, so much so that a dead man is legarded as the father of a child if 
no othei man has performed the essential ceiemony r, ° 

[t)Niu.D stails] A wile may have a child by a man other than her hus¬ 
band, but if the society is either unaware of the tact, or knorvs and accepts 
it, the woman's husband is its lather 

Symbols of roles 

Categones ate usually symbolized, ancl roles, which are cate- 
gones of sets of customs, are theiefoie also symbolized 

[masai] “The reason why women wear necklaces of lion and earrings 
(called ‘suiutya’) is in oidei that it shall be known that they are married 
"1 he Wasai cncumcise girls when they glow up, and these ornaments 
aie worn to make a distinction between girls and women 

‘Tot tl the women rvcie lelt without the iron necklaces or the earrings, 
if could not be asceit.uned wheilici they wcie women or gnls 

"A Masai girl who has been cncumused is not called gnl but woman 
That is to say, she is called young woman until she gives birth to a child 
“Even if she is veiy young, she is consideied to he grown up as soon as 
she has been circumcised 

50 W H Rivers, The Todai (London, 1906), pp 319, 322, 517-18 
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“A woman is lecogntzable by three things, the car-rings, the lron-neck- 
lacc, and the big garment, none o£ which girls possess 

"Girls wear beads, small pieces of iron wire (called seengam), and other 
trifles round their necks, and a small cloth They also have chains in their 
ears, and aimleLs and anklets ot non 

"They wear one garment and a belt tound Lheir waists similar to the 
warriors 

"Women wear nothing round then waists except a broad belt with 
which they lasten their gaiments” 51 

[united siaies] The role oi a mairied woman is symbolized by the 
word “wife,” the title of "Mrs,” assumption of her husband’s family name, 
and the wearing of a ring in the form of a narrow band on the third finger 
of the lefL hand 

The symbols of a tole lemfoice Lhe rights and duties involved 
m the role The symbols of his role remind the individual ot the 
customary behavtoi involved m the tole, which increases his tend¬ 
ency to confoim to those customs. As lor oLher people, the symbols 
of the role are a means by which they categorize the individual and 
respond to him in the customaiy ways which apply to that lole 

[western EURorn] “But now there is such a confuse mingle mangle of 
apparell in Atlgtia [England], ancl such pieposteious exccsse theicof, as 
every one is permitted to flaunt it out m what appaiell he lust himselte or 
can get by ame kind of mcanes So lhaL it is vene hard to hnowc who is 
noble, who is woishipfull, who is a gentleman, who is not foi you shall 
have those which are neither ol the nobylitie, gcntilitie, nor yeomanry, 
no, nor yet ame Magistiat, or Officer m the common weltli, go daylie in 
silkes, velvets, satens, damasks, tabetics, and such like, notwithstanding 
that they be both base by byrthe, meanc by estate, and servyle by calling, 
This is a gieaL confusion, and a geneial disorder God be inercyfull unto 
usl” B2 

When social tntei action is primal y, people usually categorize each 
other on the basis of their knowledge of one another’s life history 
But when social inteiaction is secondary, about the only practical 
way to categorize anyone is by means of the characteristics he ex¬ 
hibits at the time, particularly those which aie taken as symbolic 
of a role 

The tribes and even the clans of the Rwala [Bedouins] differ not only 
m then dialect, but also in their dress All Rwala wear the same dress, but 
of different colors, cut, and ornament If a Rwejli sights a troop of uders 

51 A C Hollis, The Masai (Oxford, 1905), pp 282-83 

01P Stubbs, 7 he Anatnnue of Abw.es [1583], ed F J Fuimvall (New 
Shakespere Society, Publications [set G] 4, G, 12) (London, 1877-82), I, p 34 
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m the distance, lie can tell at once whcthei they aie Rwala and of what 
dan lie knows this from their saddles and decorations on then saddle¬ 
bags, the color of their kerchiefs, mantles, boots, the lashion in which they 
are dressed, then style of sitting in the saddle, etc He can distinguish flora 
afar a Fiegi from a Kwccbi, and these from a Muiazi Still gieater are the 
clissranlaiities between the llwala and the Sba’a 01 Skui A stianger needs 
months in which to learn the differences in the dress of the various Aneze 
tribes—and years before he is able to distinguish the membeis of the dif¬ 
ferent clans of the same tribe B i 

[uniud states] “To liken the world of cultivated society to a fateimty, 
With the avoidance of certain seemingly unimportant words as the sign of 
recognition, is not a fantastic simile People of Lhe fashionable woild m- 
vanably use cu tain expressions and instinctively avoid others, therefore 
when a stianger uses an ‘avoided’ one he proclaims that he ‘does not be¬ 
long,’ exactly as a pietended Freemason pioclaims himself an 'outsider' 
by giving the wrong ‘grip’—or whatever it is by which Masons recognize 
one another 

"Appearance, on the other hand, often passes muster For example, 
Miss Nobatkground and Miss Oldhneage, standing side by side, are 
equally attractive to look at, equally graceful, and weal equally good 
clothes But the moment they speak the clilleience m their social back¬ 
grounds is made plain Let Miss Nobackground, for example, say ‘Hully 
Gee,’ or call out to her fiiend, ‘Say, Murree, the new drapes in my home 
are dandy,’ and what is hei backgiound then? On the other hand, Miss 
Oldhneage, m the vernacular of today, may veiy well say 'It looks swell,’ 
answer ‘Fine’ when asked how she is, and speak of a 'boy-inend or gnl- 
friend’ and yet leave the impiession of her backgiound intact The reason 
why ‘say,’ ’drapes’ and ‘dandy’ are still outcast, wheieas ‘swell,’ ’boy-friend’ 
and ‘fine’ have been allowed to climb the social ladder and be welcomed 
everywhere, is something which must meiely be reported as a fact but 
which cannoL be explained. Not all the dressmakers, milliners and beauty 
expeits m the woild, howevei, can camouflage the complete history of 
family origin made clear by speech ” 

If lie shows those characteiisucs he is categorized as having the lole. 

In an edition of the Boslon Herald foi December 15, 1924, weie found 
nine poitraits of persons repiesented in the day’s news The reproductions 
wcie unusually clear and weie umfoimly about two by three inches in 
size They were placed without identification upon a sheet ol paper and 
numbered hom 1 to 9 The individuals pictured were as follows Edouard 
Herriot, at that time Premier of France, James Duncan, Vice-president of 
the American Federation oh Labor, Leonid ICrassin, fiist Ambassador of 
the Soviet Government at Pans, Joseph W McIntosh, Deputy Comptioller 
of the Currency, Maitm H Glynn, iormer Governor of New Yoik, Max 

S3 A Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins (American 
Geographical Society, Oriental E\ploralions and Studies, 6) (New York, 1928), 
p 131 B4 e Post, Etiquette (1940 ed), pp 85-8G 
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4gel, arrested as a bootlegger, Charles IVf Schwab, of the United Stales 
Steel Corporation, Howaid Heinz, manufacturer of food products, and 
Senator George Whaiton Pepper, of Pennsylvania In the first aspccL of the 
expcnmenl, the subjects were informed that die sheet contained the pic- 
tuies of a bootleggei, a European piemier, a bolshevik, a United States 
Senator, a laboi leader, an editor-politician, two manuLictuieis and a 
financier They were asked to identify these individuals by niunbet 

In the case of ICrassin, die Soviet Envoy, a wing collat, Van Dyke heard 
and a moustache contnbute to an appeal ancc that may be described as 
distinguished, and which no doubt led to 59 identifications as the United 
States Senator, in comparison with 9 as a bolshevik and none as a laboi 
leader Senatm Peppei leceived as many or more ldentifiiations as labor 
ltadei, bolshevik, financier, editor-politician, and manufacturer Lhun he 
received in his own senatorial capacity The largest numbci ol correct 
identifications was made in the case of the alleged bootlegger This indi¬ 
vidual alone among his associates in the gallery, is pictured in out-dooi 
rostume He is shown in a heavy overcoat with turned-up collar, a cap, 
toitoise-shell glasses and cigai gripped firmly between his lips 

The appearance of each of these men as poitrayed could be descubed 
for one reason or another as striking, in companion with the otlicis In 
the case of each, it is safe to assert, one or more stereotypes, held in com¬ 
mon among the judges, weie evoked 

The existence of common stereotypes concerning the appealance of 
various classes of poisons (senators, bootleggers, etc) is dearly indi¬ 
cated , , 

Estimates of intelligence and craftiness, piesumably based upon the fea¬ 
tures portiayed, are m reality influenced by the sujiposed identity of the 
portrait, i e, bv the stereotype of the supposed occupational or social 
status held in the mind ol the examinei r,ti 

As a lesult, an individual can have himself categorized as having a 
lole by showing the symbols of the lolc without possessing the most 
important qualifications lor that tole, this is putting on a front or 
passing (19) 

[westlrn Europe] "Hood an asse, with reverend purple, 

So you can hide his two ambitious eares. 

And, he shall passe for a caihediall Doctor ” oc 

From all this you can see that the symbols of a role aie pretty 
important, especially m secondary gtoups Indeed, in the case of 
loles that have high social value, no one is allowed to use the sym¬ 
bols of the lole unless he has actually assumed that tole. 

53 S A Rice, “Stcico types,” Jowiuil of Personnel Haunch. r > (1926-271, ton 
267-76) pp 268-70, 272, 275 ' U 

MB Jonson, Volpone, 12 111-13, in Il'oi/n, V, pp 1-137 
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I discovered that not only weie Ashanti textile designs artistically 
beautiful, but that each design was standardized, and that they were not 
flights of colour-tancy run not Each pattern has its name and m many 
cases also tepresents the clan, social status, or even sex of the wearer, or 
it may refei to some pioveilual saying 

In olden times the King ot Ashanti appealed to hold the “copynght” 
of all new designs, and these he would either reserve for himself or allocate 
them to great men or women in the kingdom, these designs became then 
“tartan ’’ 07 

[united states] "It shall be unlawful for any peison not an officer or 
enlisted man of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, to wear 
the duly piescribed uniform of the United States Auny, Navy, or Marine 
Cotps, or any distinctive part of such uniform or a uniform any part of 
winch is similar to a distinctive part of the duly prescribed uniform of the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps . . 

"Any person who oflends against these provisions . , shall, on convic¬ 
tion, be punished by a fine not exceeding §300, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment ” 58 


Related roles and their social interaction 

If a society as a whole adjusts through the sets of customs in¬ 
volved in the ioles of us menibeis, and it does so through social 
inteiaction between its menibeis, the most important aspect of the 
set of customs involved m any lole is the ways in which the indi¬ 
vidual m that lole socially mieiacts with those in other roles Every 
culture regulates this behavioi by establishing customaiy relations 
between those roles upon whose inteiaction the society depends lor 
ceitain adjustments, and deteiminmg the customary lands of inter¬ 
action that take place between them 

The customaiy social interaction between related ioles can be 
analyzed m teims of the reciprocal lights and duties which exist be¬ 
tween them. (20) I'oi example, it is the teacher’s duty to his pupils to 
come to class after having- studied the material and to instruct them 
in the subject of the coiuse, it is the teacher’s light to have the 
pupils come to class prepared fot the instruction and to tiy to undei- 
stand what they aie being taught. You can see, therefore, that the 
duty of one role toward a second is the tight of the second from the 
first, and vice vena It follows that the members of a society behave 
towaid each olhei accoidmg to their lespective ioles And since each 

57 R S Rattray, Religion and Ait tn Ashanti (Oxloicl, 1127), pp 231-35 
r >8 "An act foi the national defense [1910],’’ V S. Statutes at Large, 39, 
Pt 1, (pp 166-217) Sec 125 (pp 210-17) 
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lole involves a distinct set of customs, an individual m any one role 
acts diffeiently toward people in so iar as their roles vary Consider 
the diffeience m the behavior oL a “gentleman” toward a “lady” in 
oui society, and his behavior towaid females in other loles “A gen¬ 
tleman always uses when a lady conies mto a 100 m” 58 —buL not 
when the female has the tole of “child,” “maid,” or “governess ” 
The diffeience was even moie striking during the puiocl ol medi¬ 
eval chivalry At Lhat time an elaborate set of customs regulated the 
behavtoi between gentlemen and ladies 00 But then, as now, one of 
the qualifications ioi being a lady was having high social staLus As 
a icsult, not only weie women of low staLus unable to assume the 
role, but the diffeience between a gentleman’s behavior toward lrei 
and towaid a lady was gieatet than it is today. A gentleman had an 
elaborate set of duties toward ladies with whom he might be in love, 
but he simply raped any lower class woman who look his fancy 

“ . the chief rules in love are these twelve that follow 

I Thou slialt avoid avarice like the deadly pestilence and shall em- 
biacc its opposite 

II Thou shah keep thysell chaste for the sake of her whom thou 

lovest 

III Thou shah not knowingly stnve to bicak up a conect love affan 
diat someone else is engaged in 

IV Thou shah not choose for tliy love anyone whom a natuial sense 
of shame forbids thee to mairy 

V lie mindful completely to avoid falsehood 

VI Thou shah not have many who know of thy love affair 

VII Being obedient in all things to the commands of ladies, thou 
slialt ever strive to ally thyself to the service of Love 

VIII In giving and receiving love's solaces let modesty be ever piesent 

IX Thou shah speak no evil 

X Thou shalt not be a revealer of love affairs 

XI Thou shalt be in all things polite and courteous 

XII In practicing the solaces ol love thou shah not exceed the desires 
of thy lover ” 61 

“But lest you should consider that what we have already said about 
the love of the middle classes [ plebeia j applies also to farmers [agucultoies], 
we will add a little about their love We say that it rarely happens that we 
find fanners serving in Love’s court, but naturally, like a hoise or a mule, 
they give themselves up to the work of Venus, as nature’s urging Leaches 
them to do . And if you should, by some chance, fall in love with 

69 Post, op cit (1st ed), p 22 oo Ancheas Capellanus, De amuic. 

81 Ibid, 16 D (pp 105-06), cf ibid , 2 8 (pp 310-12) 
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some of their women, be careful to puff them up with lots of praise and 
then, when you find, a con\ einent place, do not hesitate to take what you 
seek and to embrace them by ioice For you can hardly solten their out¬ 
ward inflexibility so fai that they will giant you their embraces quietly or 
peinut you to have the solaces you desire unless first you use a little com¬ 
pulsion as a convenient cure for their shyness We do not say these things, 
howevei, because we want to persuade you to love such women, but only 
so that, it tinough lack of cauLion you should be driven to love them, you 
may know, m bnef compass, what to do." 62 

The customary social mteiaction between lelated toles tends to 
be based upon lecipiocity and equivalence A lole which involves 
duties Lowaid anothei role usually has lights from it, (21) and, m 
most cases, these lights and duties aie moie oi less equal in social 
value 

[iaccstine] An expression ot the strict lule of recompense which pie- 
vails in their lives is the proverb "All is debt even the tear m the eve 
. . This means that even the customary exhibitions of sympathy with 
another in lus soriow creates a debt, if a woman weeps at the death of 
anyone, the latter's relatives must go and weep with her when one of her 
relatnes dies Nothing is to be had tor nothing, soriow as well as joy, both 
are debts fi3 

[uniilu states] “One good turn deseives another” 6i 

One aspect of the interaction between related roles calls for spe¬ 
cial mention If the difference between these roles is socially unim¬ 
portant, the mteiaction between them is informal, howevei, if the 
difTeience is socially nnpoitant, the mteiaction is ceremonial Such 
ceiemony, of comse, selves to symbolize the high social value of the 
difference. There are two circumstances in which this occuis. One is 
when there is an important difference m the relative social value of 
these roles, the other, when the ides represent either one or moie 
nnpoitant segments of the society 

[anuak] One of the fiist sights that strike a visitor to Anuak country is 
the crouching of the people when they approach or walk across the line of 
vision of their vdlage headmen . 

Commoners treat all nobles, not only the rulei of their village, with 
considerable respect and they have a special manner of greeting them A 
man who sees a noble frequently docs not salute him any more than he 
daily salutes lus fellow villagers, but when he is on a visit to a village he 

02 l/nd , 1 11 (pp 235-3(1) 

03 H Gianqvist, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, I, pp 130-31. 

04 W. G Smith, The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935), 
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will greet any prince residing there if he goes to his couit Commoners 
salute one another with the special sulutauon of their clans In gieeting a 
noble nothing is spoken The commonet squats crossed-1 eggccl in Iront of 
him and slips the cloth he is wealing oil his shoulders leaving his body 
bate horn the waist upwards. It he is wearing beads across his breast he 
removes them He then mbs Logethei the palms of his hands a lew tunes, 
spits on them, and rubs them on his ban Meanwhile the noble, seeing that 
die man is about to salute lrim, places his hand, palm dmvnwaids, or 
sticks a leg out, sole dowmvauls, on his mat Altei having rubbed his hands 
on Ins hair the commoner gently passes them ovei Lire hand or fool of the 
noble who pays no attention to what is going on and gives no kind of re¬ 
sponse If a noble calls a man he answers “cibcr” It is not a gieeting 
but an acknowledgment When greeting a man of noble birth who has not 
yet been invested with noble lank one uses the salutation of Jowatong 
lineages "nyiken.” When approaching a noble a man bench almosL 
double fiom the waist It he is passing a noble sonic way off he stoops 
slightly Women when approaching or passing any adult male crawl on 
hands and knees When a noble ol any importance is passing along a path 
boys kneel, men step aside, place then spears on the giound, and stoop, 
while women enter the glass at the side of the path and kneel there When 
an old noble blesses a younger one the youth cups his hands and holds 
them out to the older man who spits m them A noble will not sit on Lhe 
bale ground, but always waits foi a skin to be spread as a seat Sons of 
nobles sit on the bate ground bclore they aie invested with noble rank 
When one noble visits another his host salutes linn by plating a skill at the 
entrance to his hut foi him to sit on <•'> 

[uniild statfs] "Salutes shall be exchanged between officers and be¬ 
tween officers and enlisted men on evety occasion of then meeting, passing 
neai, 01 being addressed, except as indicated Jumois shall always 
salute fust When seveial olliceis in company are saluted, all shall mum 
the salute " 00 

[lepcha] When he is in his father in-law's house lhe groom is undei 
considelable restraint, he must be modest and circumspect in his language 
and behaviour and must be consistently rcsptcllul to Ins buck’s patents 
and elder siblings 61 

[unitld STATrs] “ a gentleman is always presented to a lady 

“When a gentleman is introduced to a lady it is hot place to offei 
her hand 01 not, as she chooses . 

every gentleman sLands ioi as long as his liosLess ot any otlrei 

lady does 

“When a gentleman stops to speak to a lady of his acquaintance in the 
street, taking his hat and his glove off aic customaiy 

03 E E I'vans-Pntchaicl, The Political Syr tern of the Amiah of the Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan (London School ot Economics, Monogitijiln on Social Aulhio 
pology, 1) (London, 1910), pp ‘-to, 02 

00U S Navy Dep.mmenL, iVn.'v Regulation', (Washington, 1911), Ail 200 I 
vide ibid. Aits 251, 207-08, 11 ‘18 

07 C Goiei, Himalayan Village (I onclcrn, l l )‘!H), p 125 
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"A gentleman always rises when a lacly conies into a room 

. . modem lules o£ behavior appiove of his walking on the curb 
side of the pavement or on the lady's left as he chooses, but not on her 
right and away from the curb at the same time 

", it is always more polite that a gentleman seat a lady on his 
right ” 1,8 

Next, one land of ceremonial interaction needs fuither considera¬ 
tion, namely, avoidancej or limiting the amount and kind of social 
interaction which takes place between the lelated toles (22) 

[themmj] . a daughter-in-law is required to "hlonipa” hei father-in- 
law, and all her husband’s male lelations in Lhe ascending line, that is, 
to he cut off from all intercouise with them She is not allowed to pro 
nounce their names, even mentally, and whenever the emphatic syllable 
of eulici of then names occuis in any other word, she must avoid it, by 
either substituting an entnely new woid, or at least, another syllable in its 
place Hence this custom has given rise to an almost distinct language 
among the women The emphatic syllable which she must not pronounce, 
is that which immediately follows the prefix of the propel name 

She is not allowed to enjoy their company, nor to be in the same hut 
with them, nor is she supposed even to look at them She may how¬ 
ever associate with hei husband’s lelations in the collateral line of lela- 
tionslup 

This custom places the son m-law also undet certain lestrictions towards 
his mother-in-law He cannot enjoy hei society, or remain m the same hut 
with hei, nor can he pronounce her name 

He may howevet pionounce other woids, although they may contain 
the emphatic syllable of hei name, noi does this custom lequire that the 
son-in-law should avoid the society of any of Ins mother-in-law’s lelations, 
even in the ascending line 

The daughter-in-law must to a ceitain extent "hlonipa” hei mother-in- 
law also, for instance, she cannot uncovct licr head, nor any other part of 
her body which is usually kejit covcied, in her jnesence 

If a female wilfully commits breaches of this custom, she loses caste; 
and should any misloitunes befall the kraal on winch she resides, and a 
priest be sent for, he would most probably fix upon hei as the cause 
thereof, and she would then be punished as a witch The dread of this, 
together with then own superstitious fears of incurring Lhe displeasure of 
the ‘imisliologu,” are an effectual preventive to any wilful breaches of 
tins custom I say wilful breaches, because, until practice has made them 
perfect, young married women often commit mistakes with regard to this 
custom, which are of course overlooked69 

[unitld srAirs] Avoidance ts customary between men and women, par¬ 
es Post, op cit (10-10 ed), pp 4, 11-12, 23, 36, 40 

ee J c Wainei, “Notes,” pp 93-9G m 4 Compendium of Kafu Laws and 
Customs, cd ] Maclean (Mount Coke, 1858), pp 57-109 
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ticularly when they are not kin, in those kinds ol social interaction which 
have a sexual connotation At home drey do not use the bathroom at the 
same time, while m public places they use sepaiate toilets and washiooms 
They do not see each, othei in undress or without any clothes They do 
not buy one another "intimate" articles such as undeiwear, stockings, etc 
They do not tell obscene stones to each other, nor use obscene words m 
the othei’s presence They aie circumspect in regard to the part ol the 
other’s body that they feel free to touch They do not give one another 
gifts that are “too expensive” 

Avoidance lemforces the differences between roles more than any 
otliei kind of ceremonial interaction, because it tends to make social 
inteiaction secondary lather than primaly This has thiee efleets. 
(ft) It reduces the opportunities foi learning enough about each 
other so that the people lesponcl to one anotliei’s basically human 
qualities, instead of to the superficial trails which chaiacterize their 
different ides 

[united siates] an incident . . occurred in Pottstown, Pa , some 
time before Pearl Harbor, when Willard Doiang got a letter from a 
Japanese on the West Coast saying that he had been a buddy of his son. 
Chuck Doiang, killed in the last war He wanted to visit the family of his 
old triend 

Dorang consulted a Pennsylvania State policeman who had scived with 
lus son m France, but who assured him that there was no Jap in then 
outfit The policeman suggested that when the Jap airived he would take 
gieat pleasure m pinching the phony 

When the Jap did aruve, he began talking very intelligently with the 
Doiang family about his dead alleged comrade, when suddenly a motor¬ 
cycle pulled up m hont of the house and the cop came inside The family 
expected an immediate ariest 

"Good Lord,” yelled the cop, “It's Tokiel" 

It was Tokie Slocum, a Japanese American [He is a full-blooded 
Japanese, the name “Slocum” is that of the couple who adopted him after 
lie was oiphaned]. . . , 

"In Fiance," explained llie policeman afterwards, “we never considered 
Tokie a Jap He was just another Amencan fighting side by side with his 
buddies ” 70 

Thus the fundamental discriminations made by people in cate- 
gonzing each othei on the basis of their differing roles, is main¬ 
tained ( b) It prevents a sharing of experiences which would lesuh 
in their developing a common body of customs instead of the dif¬ 
fering sets of customs which they possess. 

70 Washington Po\l, June 11, 1013, p 6 
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[unhid siatls] [A Christian woman mairied to a Jewish man stated ] 
"1 belong to the sisterhood of a synagogue and all sorts of Jewish organiza¬ 
tions I was nevei formally converted—it came to me gradually ovei a 
peiiocl of years 1 go to [the Jewish] temple now, and it fills my needs—it 
fills my heart I have a sedei [Passover ceicmony] at home, because I like 
cetemomes We don’t have any Christmas tiee, it’s pretty, but it’s against 
our leligion I don't believe in the stones about Jesus He’s no deity, he 
was a fine man, but he had to have a fathei 

“I’m a Jew I’ve built my life aiound it The Jews aie my people I’m 
a Jew because I want to be—I’ve read and studied those old laws The other 
Jewish women aie Jewish because they can't help themselves; I feel that 
I'm more Jewish than they are, sometimes 

"I’ve learned quite a lot of Jewish [i e , Yiddish] I cook only in the 
Jewish style 

“1 don’t like to hear remarks against the Jews Once m a PT A theie 
was some discussion against the Jews, and I got up and said my little piece, 
at the end I told diem that they weie disciiminatmg against me. They 
laughed and thought I was crazy, but then I told them that I was Jewish " 
(Of Scandinavian descent, she is Nordic-Alpine in physical type, with the 
former predominating) 71 

(r) When theie is opposition between the i elated roles, the limita¬ 
tions on social lntei action minimize the opposition m the society—■ 
we usually stect cleat oi those we dislike But this is not the way 
that avoidance and other foims o£ ceremonial mieiaction aie intion- 
ali?ed Instead, we attribute to the people tn the other roles, such 
qualities as would in themselves be sufficient giounds lot acting 
toward them as we do. 

The data regarding the relation of these affective reactions to the 
attempted identification of nationalities of the photos [of people] would 
suggest the hypothesis that the affective reaction occurs first and that the 
traits assigned to the persons are rationalized justifications foi the reac¬ 
tions 7J 

We do this by taking those charactenstics which seem impoitant to 
ns in oui categou/ation of ourselves, and then include the opposite 
charactenstics m our categoi nation of the others. 

When all the traits aie considered together, it is found (a) that ap¬ 
proved traits tend to be attributed to the citizens of preferred counuies, 
regardless of whether these traits are attributed by the subjects to them¬ 
selves, (b) that disapproved tiaits which the subjects do not believe to 

71 J S Slotkin, "Adjustment in Jewish-Gcntile intei mainagcs,” Social Forces, 
21 (1912-13), (pp 226-30) pp 227-28. 

72 3V S Giegoiy, “A study of steieotjped thinking,” Journal of Soria] Psy¬ 
chology, 13 (1911), (pp 89-102) p 95 
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chaiattenze themselves tend to be attributed to the people of non-prefeued 
countries, (t) that disappioved tiaits which the subjects belies e Lo char¬ 
acterize themselves show a slight tendency Lo be attributed Lo the people 
oE pieEened countries 71 

Which chdiaciensues we choose depends upon the cucumstances 
Foi example, il the others have lughei social value than wc do, we 
maybe ignorant and they loo intelligent to warn to have anything 
to do with us, thcielore we had better keep out of then way On Lhc 
other hand, il their social value is lower than ouis, perhaps we are 
cleanly, while they aie so duty that no respectable peison would 
want to go near them. 

Person 

Up to now oui analysis has been limned to single lolcs But 
membeis of a society usually have more than one role, and all the 
ides assumed by an individual constitute his peison The peison, 
then, is the rcpcrtoiy ol pans one plays in society (23) 

[united states] “I am what is classed as a ‘Freshman nil-wit,’ and mostly 
eteiyone, especially the upper classmen, act to my role in a cuuin way 
They catcgoiwe me as a young, eager, silly, diligenL sou of peison the 
minute they see me, because Fteshmen aie always thought of m this way 
The way Lliey categorize me is naturally the way they expect me to act, and 
theiefore, I always do my best to live up to then expectations By this I 
mean, I use this lolc when I am here at the Umveisity, in classes and on 
the campus, however, when I go home for the week-end, I change my tole 
entn cly 

“Take for instance the past week-end On my way home in the cai, my 
mother and I gave scvctal upper classmen from the Umveisity a ride 
They immediately knew I was a lueshman, so I in turn began Lo expect 
them to act towaid me in a certain w.iy They chd I tried lo show them 
how stupid I actually was, and I believe I succeeded Evciyone was happy 

"Just as soon as I cliove up Main StreeL in M-, my mind seemed 

to click, and I said to mysell, ‘Now you’ll have to take the tole of a brilliant 
student ftom the University, because everyone will be expecting it' I cer¬ 
tainly did not feel m any way bulhant, but nevertheless, I immediately 
diopped my role as a Fieslmian, and became the college student, wise in 
the ways of the woild 

"When I saw my laLher I again changed my role lo that of a daughter 
No, I didn’t change it 1 had been cauying two lolcs all the way home I 
had been an ‘eager Fieslmian’ and a daughter at the same tune, because my 
mother was along, as well as the tippet classmen My mother and fathet 

71 1 L Child and L W Doob, “Factois detcumnmg national sleieotypcs,’ 
Journal of Social Psychology, 17 (1913), (pp 203-19) p 219 
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asked me questions which I expected them to ask and they expected me to 
answei Eheie was naturally more love and respect in my actions towaid 
them than I had possessed in my other lolcs 

"Later that afternoon one of my friends whom J had not seen in thiee 
months letmned home unexpectedly The minute she stepped into out 
house I dropped my other loles and took on the role I held last yeai as 
Semoi m High School and one of ‘the gang’ We used woids that I had 
not spoken in mouths, and I giggled and wluspeiccl and thoioughly en¬ 
joyed myself She expected me to act m this way, and it was my duty to 
her to do so I, in turn, expected her to tieat me as hci fuend, not as an 
old study university student 

‘When my fuencl left oui IiLtie neighboi gnl came into the room and 
I immediately took my lole as a Tng sister ’ I could not act silly or brilliant 
ruth hei, and I knew ereiy action I had to take m this role I knew she 
watched eveiy move I made, so I was careful in my every action 

‘‘That night I held three roles aL one Lime I went swimming with my 
gill tiiend, my little neighbor girl, and a boy, beuei descubed by otheis 
as a sweetheart When my little neighbor gnl and the boy were swimming, 
I became very talkative and silly with my girl friend, when I was alone 
ruth the little gnl I played the ‘big sistei’ by teaching her how to swim, 
when I was alone with the boy I became a univeisity sLudcnt again, and I 
even changed my voice to fit this moie ‘giown up’ Tole ” 

Thus how we act depends upon the iole we aie assuming at the 
tune, and as out toles change, our actions must change with them 
if we ate to confoim to the diffetent sets of customs involved in oui 
vai torts roles (24) 

[azandl] We must bear constantly in mmd that a witch doctor only func¬ 
tions as such in utual situations, namely, in Ins dual capacity of divtnei 
and leech In other situations, that ts to say, ioi most of his life, he lives 
as an ordinary citizen and engages in the routine tasks and lecreations of 
laymen, and Ins role in them is not different fiom the roles of men rvho 
are not witch-doctois People do not treat him as a witch-doctor when he 
is licit acting as one When divining he says and does things that he would 
nol say ancl do outside a seance, and in their oidmary social contacts 
Azande nevei fail to stand up to wnch-doctois They are not afiaid of them 
merely because they have powers of divination and healing, for they only 
consider them as dtvmeis and leeches on i.ire ritual occasions 74 

[united siates] “I had to notice that the ethics of business and the 
ethics of politics ate such different cultures that a business man in politics 
will commit sins appalling to the politician, and vice vena Morals are 
matters of Lrade or profession and form the ethics they are supposed to be 
formed by 

"Ethics are professional, they diffei m different occupations, and an 

74 E E Evans-Pritchard, WUchciajl, Olacics and Magic Among Die Azande 
(Oxtoid, 1937), p 273 
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ethical practitionei, formed and fitted in one piofession, trade, or business, 
is apt to be disqualified theieby loi another occupation morally as well as 
technically 

" no gcneial ethical punciple known to me held in practice, or 
could hold Only special, piolessional ethics limited the conduct of men, 
and these difleied so fundamentally that a ‘good meichant,’ like Mayoi 
Strong of New York, might be a ‘had politician ’ One 1 cason for this was 
that, while a business man is Liainecl to meet and deal with the temptations 
of business, he is a novice and weak befoie those of politics Anothei reason 
is that what is nghL in business may be wrong in politics Richard Croket, 
the Tammany boss, was not so ‘bad’ in business as Mayoi Strong was ‘bad’ 
111 politics Nay, Cioker was not so ‘bad’ in business as he was as a poli¬ 
tician When he conlessed unclei public cross-evammation that he ‘worked 
foi Ins own pocket all the time’ he was denounced and politically doomed 
But W L Stiong, as a meichant, had done that all his life, and he was 
not condemned for making a ptoftt That was a matter of course m com¬ 
merce As a successful profiteer, the uch meichant was premoted to be 
mayor of New York and failed as a leform official because his business 
ethics and naming did not fit him lor the job Revising my ethical teach¬ 
ings, thetcloie, I chew anothei, mote interesting tentative moral theory, 
viz. that the ethics and the moials of politics are higher than those of 
business ” 7 ' J 

The fact that people aic peisons, complicates social tntei action 
It is telatively simple when we assume successive single roles with 
different people—to be a pupil while in your teacher’s office and a 
son or daughtei when at home with youi parents. 

[western Europe] “ . the vulgar saying is that a man may be the serf 
of one person and the free man of anothei, to wit, when he is the serf of 
any one and holds of him in villenage, he may with the peimission ol Ins 
lord hold freely ot another, and so be the free man of anothei, but no man 
can be partfy a serf and partly a free man, but he is altogether a sell and 
altogether a ftec man, which he can be in different tespects ” 7 <> 

It is even easy when we assume successive loles with the same person. 

At times these shifts in role are swift When I was an ait student, I was 
late to class one clay My locker was behind the model’s sciecn, and I was in 
such a hurry that I did noL notice that she was not on the stand I dashed 
to my locker and bumped into the model who was undressing She set earned 
and covered up, while I mumbled an apology and leticatcd A minute later 
she was on the stand, nude, and I was painting her with as much concern 
as if she wcic a turnip 

75 Steflens, Aulobiogutphy, pp 180, 328, 408. 

70 H de Biacton (cl 1208), De legibus ct consuetudinibus anghne , cd G E 
Woodbine (Yale Hisloncal Publication's, Miuiumijsts and Edited Texts , 3) (New 
Haven, 1915—), 197b, tr T Tvuss (London, 1878-83) 
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Usually, though, the shifts are slower A man and woman meet for the 
fiist tune, and they behave towaul each other as acquaintances Later they 
become friends and act accordingly They ate engaged and their behavior 
changes to that ol fiance and fiancee After they marry they treat each othei 
as husband and wife 

The double comes when we take diffeient roles simultaneously, 
eithet with clilfeicnt people 01 the same pet son We sometimes read 
of a policeman who captuies a criminal, only to find that the latter 
is Ins own son, the fatliei-son lelation comes into conflict wiLh the 
pohceman-ci nninal 

good example is found in Greek tragedy When Agamemnon re¬ 
turned hom the Trojan War he was killed by his wife Clytemnestra and 
hei fover Aegisthus, The son, Oicstes, then slew the muidereis The prob¬ 
lem is Should Orestes be tewarded for conforming to lus duty to his fathei 
by avenging his death, or punished for violating Ins duty to lus mothei 
bj killing hei? Orestes sajs 

“My ci lmc is, I slew my mother, yet on another count this is no crime, 
being vengeance for my father . . . What ought I to have done? Set one 
thing against another" ~ r 

He ic, as m othei kinds of conflict between actions, the one which 
is moie important is dominant, and the less impoitant is inhibited 
To letuin to a pievious illusnation, in oui society a gentleman 
avenges an insult, but a Chnstian turns the olhei cheek, I have 
often seen Chnstian gentlemen avenge insults, but I have never seen 
them tuin the othei cheek 

Hei e too, we can go to Greek tragedy. Polyneices, brother of Eteoclcs, 
the king of rhebes, waged a war to capture the throne, but both biothers 
were slain m battle The new king, Ci eon, buried Etcocles, but decreed 
that Polyneices should be punished for his rebellion by having his corpse 
lemam unbmicd (which meant that lus soul could nevet go to Hades), 
anyone who violated the decree would be executed. Antigone, Lhe sister ol 
the dead biotlieis, had to choose between being a dutiful Theban by con- 
foinung to the decice, and being a dutiful sister by burying hei brother 
She chose the latter The following dialogue reveals the lelative values 
m,olved 

"(been Now, tell me thou—not in many words, but biiefly—knewest thou 
diat an edict hacl forbidden this? 

Antigone I knew it could I help it? It was public 
Ci And thou elitist indeed dare to transgress that law? 

An Yes, for it was not Zeus that had published me that edict; not such are 
the laws set among men by the Justice who dwells with the gods below, noi 

11 Euripides, Ouitcs, pp 51(i-5L 
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deemed I that thy dcciecs wcie of such force, that a mortal could override 
the unwritten and unfailing statutes of heaven Foi then hie is not of 
today or yesterday, but from all time, and no man knows when they wcie 
fust pul forth 

"Not tluough dieitl of any human pride could I answer to die gods 
fm breaking these Die I must 

“ho lot me to meet this doom is lulling grief, but if t had suflcicd my 
mother’s son to lie in death an unbrmecl coipse, that would have grieved 
me, foi this, I am not grieved ” 78 

Status 

Since some activities aic mote impoiiant to a group than others, 
the people aie moie iniaesicd m those ides by which they paitic- 
lpate in activities considered to be important 

[caribou iskimo] . only the shamans have stood out fiom among 
the mass, but, be it noted, without actually enjoying any great respect foi 
that leason A clcrci shaman may possess great power because he is clever 
and ieaied, not actually because lie is a shaman And a pool shaman nevei 
attains the same level as legaids inspect as an oidinaiy skilful luimer 7(1 

As far as any one activity is concerned, roles vaiy in the extent to 
which they satisfy the motive tot the sake of which the activity is 
mideitaken (25) In our society the custom,uy hie goal is wealth, 
tlicteloie it is bettei to be a nth banket than a pool scholai 

[united stails] “Social theonsts need be meek men, and should stand 
with head uncovered beloic the special gifts and seivicts of the men of 
genius who aie woikmg tire lattct-day mil ados of industry and coin- 
meite ” 80 

[tibet] "We consider die Chuich the highest vocation a man can follow, 
foi the lama is following in the footsteps ol the Buddha No respect moie 
genuine than our people’s loi the pnesihood, and no 1 lbuan so poor that 
he can spaie nothing tor the Chuich And eveiy family wishes Lo have at 
least one of ils sons a pwesl, many families have moie than one son in tile 
Chuich, the family which has none at all is sacl 

II is one of the great chlfetences between youi civilization and ours, 
that you admite the man who achieves worldly success, who pushes his way 
to the top m any walk of hie, while wt admire die man who renounces 
the woild, you, the successful man, wc, the saint The I ibetan docs not 
snuggle for worldly success (L would be ol no use if he chd, for he would 
get nowhere The top m the lneiauhy is that slate ol incarnate Deity which 

78 Sophocles (1%?-'10G n c ), Aiiligont, I U>-fi8, m 'I taxied we, c<l R C Tcblr 
(Cambridge, 1892-1900), III 71) Unkci Smith, aji til , 1, p 259 

80 C R Hendcison, “Business men ancl social theonsts,” Amtuian Join rial of 
Sociology, I (1895-9fa), (pp 385-97) p 389 
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is oi heaven . . It will come to you, i£ at all, through self-effacement, 
tliat being the quality we think, the mark o£ a good man, priest or 
layman . 

“Oui lamas set the example of living to this ideal of selllessness They 
devote then lives to the people They live veiy simply They are abstemious 
m food and dunk, they weal simple clothes, the flowing lobes of then 
Order, they do not want fine houses, a roof over their heads or no loof, it 
is all the wme to them ” 81 

Now, ll the analysis given in the section on evaluation is tiue— 
if the social value ol things depends upon the importance of the mo¬ 
tives they satisfy and the extent to which they satisfy, and both con¬ 
ditions apply to toles, it is easy to see what makes loles diifei m 
their social value, as they do 

[tonga] The following will be the cider in which the diffeient 
professions will stand as to the lcspect they may command m society . . 

canoe builders 

cutteis of whale-teeth ornaments 
superintendents of funeral lites 
stone-masons, 01 makeis of stone coffins 
net makers 
, . fisheimen. 

, large house-builders 

those who peiform the tattoo, 
club-carvers 

baibers or shavers with shells 
cooks 

peasants 83 

[united states] we had . 26 occupations ranked first by 20 
college graduates and then by 20 unskilled and skilled laboreis , 

The agreement of these two orders was exliemely good . . 

PRESTIGE RATING or OCCUPA1IONS 


(KUiuvrc 


occur\noNS 

STUDrNTS 

LABOULRS 

Physicians 

i 

2 

Banket, stock and loan broker 

9 

2 

Superintendent of State institution 

I 

5 

Captain in Aimy oi Navy 

4 

4 

Manager of business 

5 

1 


81 R L King, Tie Tibetans (Loudon, 1926), pp 115-18. 

82 yv Manner, An Iccounl oj the Natives of the Tonga Islands, ed J Martin 
(London, 1817), II, p 96 
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prestige rating of occupations (Continued) 


occur n ions 


Hotel keepei 

Gi ule school teachci 

Rc.il estate ancl msuiance agents 

Retail ti.idei 

Commeicial tiavellei 

Bookkeepers, cashicis, and accountants 
Toie men 

ratal Ptoprtetois 

Cleiks and stenogi aphets 

Policemen 

Skilled lactoiy woikcis 
Salespeople and cleiks 
Tiain, bus, and stteetcai diners 
\\’uteis and domestic sonants 
famtois 

Launch y woikets 
Unskilled hctoiy woikeis 
Fatm laboieis 
Casual laboieis 
Coal miners 
Unemployed 


GRADUVri 

SlllOl MS LAIIOICLICS 


G 

7 

7 

10 

8 

11 

9 

9 

10 

8 

11 

11 

12 

6 

13 

16 

14 

12 

15 

13 

16 

1C 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

19 

21 

21 

22 

23 

23 

21 

21 

25 

25 

22 

26 

2(> 8 ! 


Consequently eveiy society ananges the roles ol iLs membeis into a 
hieiaichy of supenonty and infeiionty, winch is its a lulus system 
A person’s status is lus position in the status system and is based 
upon the social value oL his index, lole All people with smiilat 
status have the same standing, and the elilc ol a society ate those 
people who ha\e the highest standing 


[samoa] The population was divided into five classes, vi /—Ain, Taula- 
mitt, Tulafale, Faleupolu, and Tangata-nuu Comprised in these classes aie 
otheis, as —Songn, Soa, Taninaswa, Atamai-o-alu, and Said eh si, who were 
all attendants ol chiefs, and piivdegecl persons 

The Ain, 01 duels, constitute the highest class, ancl are of various lanks 
and authonty, but the lattci is often slight 

The Tnnla culu, “anchors ol the spoils,” from Inula, “an anrhoi,” and 
A tin, "spnit,” foimed the priesthood, and possessed gical influence over 
the minds ol the people They may be classed undci loui heads, vi/ 
Prophets or Soiceieis, Family Pi icsls. Pi icsls of the Wai Gods, and Ivccpeis 
of the Wai Gods 

The Tulafale were a vciy poweiful and influential class, the real au- 

8:1 R. B Cattell, “The concept of social sLatus," fonunil of S anal Psychology, 
15, 1012), (pp 293-308) p 301 
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thonty and contiol of distncts being fiequently renteiecl in them They 
were the principal adviscis of the chiefs, the maims were usually selected 
from their numbci, the Ao, or titles of distncts, weie always in then gift, 
and they had the powet, which at limes they did not scruple to use, of 
deposing and banishing an obnoxious tlnef They were generally laige 
land-holdeis, and, in some places, at leulumoenga, or Upolti, and Ma- 
tautu, on Savau, they comprise the leading tamilies, and have the entne 
control ol the settlement Sometimes they aie bionght under the powei 
of the chief of the distnct or settlement, but, as a lule, they arc a steady 
diss, and tlo not simple to speak out plainly to those above them when 
needed, olteu saying very unpalatable things, and acting in a determined 
mannei, should the conduct of a chief be obnoxious to them 

The Fate Ujiolu (house of Upolti) aie die next in rank and importance 
They are also considerable land-owners, and possess much influence They 
supply the chiefs with food, receiving horn them native property in letutn, 
which payment is called Tonga, and consists of mats, sinpo, or canoes 
Sometimes foreign propeity is given instead of native, when the payment 
is called Oloa Individuals of this class sometimes take pait in the discus¬ 
sions of then public assemblies, and m a vaiicty ol ways make then influ¬ 
ence felt 

The class called Tangata nu’u (m men of the land) aie a uselul class, 
although in some sense looked down upon Then employments aie varied 
healing arms in time of war, 01 cultivating die soil, fishing and cooking, in 
time of peace In the distant past their lot was often a haul one, and they 
smarted undci the tyranny of then masteis, but of late yeais Lhings have 
dunged, and then position lias been gitatly ameliorated They often at¬ 
tached themselves to some particular chief, vatying in numbeis according 
to Ins influence 

I do not think that chiect slavery' can be said to have existed amongst 
the Samoans at any tune, though perhaps at times the conditions of the 
tangata nu’u, and especially of thecaptnes taken in wai, tangata tana, was 
little if any better than slavery These unfoitunates were looked upon with 
great contempt by their masters, and many a haughty chief of the olden 
time w r ould hate thought much less of taking the life ol one of this class 
than that of a favoine pigeon 84 

[uNirm stasis] In bhellstone, the banker stands at the top of the econ 
omy and social luciardvy hconomicaily he is llie lord of the community 
He knows eveiy one by mine and financial standing In time of financial 
stiess 01 crisis lit is appealed to fot aid The fainieis ask his advice about 
lenting a chlferent faim, holding oi selling then hogs, buying mote land 
01 making unpirn emails on then hums The meichauts and townspeople 
seek his advice concerning new vcmuics and are backed by him financially 
In case of disputes, legal 01 peisonal, he is usually appealed to and his de¬ 
cision is accepted by both patties In questions involving points ol law, 
his advice is sought It a land deal is put through, it is usually closed in 
the bank m the piesence ot the bankei, die l.ittcr drawing up the agree 

84 J B Sian, Old Samoa (London, 1H97), pp 63, 70, 71-75 
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mcnt The authority of Shellstone’s despot remains almost unchal¬ 

lenged by rrvals or the people themsthcs 

The prestige of the banking families does not rest alone on their occupa 
tion Their families were among the oldest settlers in the town and at once 
took an active pail in the economic development of the town by operating 
one of the first stores Both generations have proven themselves to be 
stable, balanced and dependable citizens . 

The business associates of the banket enjoy a piestigc next to th.it of 
Baiter, the president, whetliei they may be working m the bank as cashier, 
assistant cashier, bookktepei 01 janiLor Incidentally, they aie not lelativcs 
of the bankei, but young men tvho hate been reared in the community and 
employed in the bank after giadualion horn high school They rank high 
in the functional classification of Shcllslone The position not only brings 
them m close contact with the leal powei m the community, but it is a 
symbol of the recognition of merit To answer, "He works in Lhe bank,” is 
the equivalent of saying, "He is a good boy, he is honest, he works haul, 
he is the most intelligent young man in Ins age group and he is so good 
that his talents have been recognized by Bartei ” 

Next in the hieraichy are what Shellstone tails "business men ” This 
includes all men who own or operate some kind of a business establish¬ 
ment, regardless of whether he sells maieual commodities or his own skilled 
label The important uenr is to have a lcgul.ir place of business The black¬ 
smith and barbel aie considered as much business men as aic the mci- 
chants Shellstone places seivice and peimanenty of occupation on a 
par willr business owneislup As a rule, the employee who woiks nr one 
stoie for a long peund of time enjoys lire same soual position and lcspeu 
as Ins employer, while the individual, whether cntrcjrreneui 01 employee, 
who changes business or occupation frequently is denied the respect, and 
picstige gianted lhe ionnci 

The doctor and dcntisL aic included in the business gioup The 

agent for one of the lailioacls at Shellstone for nearly filty yeais was classi¬ 
fied with the business men 

The next class is landowners, including either active or rctned faimeis 
Like the business men, they are subject to the same general rules ol pci- 
manency and stability This group is very close to the business group in 
picstige In fact, the retned famrers and the old members of the business 
group freely mingle together socially Formerly the partial isolation oi the 
[aimer kept the gioups Irom becoming intimate, but since this burnei lias 
been bioken down many membeis of the two groups associate at the inti¬ 
mate level of social participation 

The farm renters, as a gioup, rank somewhat below the landowners, 
although here again the factor of permanency and ability complicates the 
picture The individual who lives on the same lcnted hum lot many yeais 
and is a successful farmer enjoys the same social recognition as tire land¬ 
owner On the other hand, the pool farmer who moves from one farm 
to another at frequent mLeivals ranks with the occasional or casual 
laborer 
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the occasional laborers are as indispensable as any other 
gioup, but socially they do not mingle with the other classes 

Among the occasional Liborcis are a number of individuals inclined 
to waul stealing This is not a new group, but has been in existence since 
the beginning ol the town They lepiesent the very bottom of the occa¬ 
sional laboung class They work the least, live in the pooiest houses, hate 
the least amount of money and die mosL children, are shilLless and often 
dependent upon the community for support Their thefts aie usually 
articles of little value 83 

The tern index; iole needs explaining The last section brought 
out the lact that the members ol a socieLy usually have many ioles, 
while we have just seen that the gioup locuses its attention on those 
roles having to do with the moie impoi tant activities Thcretoie, 
that role ol a peison by virtue ol which he participates in the 
gioup’s most 1111 pot taut activity is usually taken as the lole by which 
his status is detetmined, and may theielore he called Ins index iole 

[crow] Social standing and chieftainship were dependent on nnh- 
taiy piowcss, and that was the only road to distinction Value was set on 
other qualities, such as liberality, aptness at stoiy-tellmg, success as a 
doctor But the property a man distributed was laigely the booty he gained 
in tatds, and any accomplishments, prized as they might be, were merely 
detoiative frills, not substitutes loi the substance of a reputation, a man’s 
recoid as a wamoi 8 *> 

[unii Lu states] Social position is laigely deteimined by the function 
which one fulfils m the economic process, and the subjective evaluation 
placed upon that function by the community 

But the economic position of the individual is not the only factor in 
lus classification It is modified by die concept of permanency of occupation 
and stability ol character The individual who frequently changes occupa¬ 
tions oi employers is giouped with the lower classes, regardless ol his occu¬ 
pation at the time hung 87 

But not all metnbeis ot the society have ioles which penmt them to 
participate dnectly in the impoitant activities In that case then 
status depends upon the key membe i of then group, l e , the one 
whose index iole deteimmes the status of some gioup to which he 
belongs, and the index iole of the others is their iole as membeis 
of the gioup which gives them their status For instance, in our own 
society a wife and young children do not woik customanly, and 

85 E H Bell, 'Social stratification in a small community,” Scientific Monthly, 
38 (193-1), (pp 157-61) pp 157-60 

80 R Lowic, The Ciout Indians (New Yoik, 1935), p 215 
87 Bell, "Social siiatilication,” p 157 
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the) eiore have no roles which dnectly paiticipate in economic ac¬ 
tivities, then status tlieieloie usually depends upon the status of 
the husband and father as head of the family. 

[united states] The married women of the community enjoy the social 
standing earned by their husband’s function in the economic process 88 

Status is either achieved or asciibed If the index lolc of the indi¬ 
vidual or group is achieved, the status system is a class system and 
people of the same standing are categon/ecl as being ol the same 
class. 

[crow] There were four normal types of creditable exploit leadeiship 
of a successful raid, capturing a horse picketed within a hostile camp, 
being first to touch an enemy , and snatching a foeman's bow 01 gun 
A man who had scored aL least once on each of Lhese counts lanked as a 
batsetse Such men Conned a body of social leaders, on the othei hand, to 
lack all these standaichzed points was to be a nobody 
eminence rested on individual mem 88 

If the index lole of the individual 01 gioup is ascribed, the status 
system is a stultified system and people of the same standing belong 
to the same stiatinn 

Every Vedda belongs to a waiuge 01 clan, as the tcim may be translated, 
and among a laige number of the Veclcla communities sLill existing, exog¬ 
amy is the absolute lule Further, with exogamy is associated descent in 
the maternal line, so that the fundamentals of the social system of the 
Veddas may, perhaps, be summed up as a clan oiganwation with lemale 
descent 

. the waiuge [are] . . . 

Moiane 

Unapane 

Namadewa 

Uru 

•\embala 
Tala . 

The members of the Morane and Unapane clans generally consideied 
themselves superior to the Namadewa, Uru and Aembala waiuge This 
feeling was so strong at Hencbedda that much difficulty was at hist expen- 
enced in collecting genealogies Reptesentatives of the Moiane, Unapane 
and Namadewa clans were for the time living at Benchyagalge caves, and 
the difference in status between the Moiane and Unapane on the one 
hand, and Namadewa on the other, was felt so stiongly that the membus 
of the List-mentioned waiuge invariably denied their clan, while the 

ss Bell, ibid , p 162 88 Lowic, op til , pp r >-6 
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Morane and Uuapane folk said the Namadewa were then servants It 
seemed clear that m the old days Moiane and Unapane folk never maincd 
into one of the servile clans, but two or Lhrec such mainages had taken 
place within lecent yeais, and in every case these marriages weie at first 
denied The most striking pioof of tins feeling was evinced when we had 
came to know all the numbeis of the community and pietence had been 
largely given up, Sita Wanniya and Poromala, our usual guides, both 
Moiane men, led us one day to the Namadewa chena [cultivated plot] The 
Namadewa men immediately began an angry protesL “These people," they 
said, meaning Poromala and Sita Wanniya, "call us Namadewa, it is not 
so, we are as good as they," and again on leaving they declared that even 
if they were not Morane lolk they were cettamly as good, lot had not the 
eldest bom of Kana the patn.nch of Damgala, a Moiane man, married a 
woman from their family? This last statement was pioved to be true by 
the genealogy As neithci we nor om guides said anything to piovoke these 
lemarks the miensity of die feeling cannot be doubled At the Bandara- 
duwa there were only Motane and Unapane men, but they said that Uni 
wimtge weie then servants, and that some people of this clan lived near 
Unuhe, Wannaku seen later was doubtless one of these At the chena 
settlement at Reienkaclt one woman said the Uru waiuge were "clirty” 
people Tins was one of the fust Vedda communities we visited, and the 
significance of the remaik was not icalised at the time At Dumb,mi the 
people piofessecl to have loigotten then watvge, we thcrefoie suimised 
that they might belong to one of the interim clans, and latei at Horabora- 
wewa a Vedda hoy said his motliei was a Namadewa woman fiom Dambani 
Additional evidence in suppoit of this view was furnished by the statements 
of the Aliilmiwara Aiadn [headman] 

The seivites that the jnlcrior dans were said to render to otlici clans 
were as follows when big game was shot and fish caught the Namadewa 
men must cairy it, and they must make the cieepei laddeis foi guiheimg 
lock honey How much ot this work was really done by Namadewa people 
is extifinely difficult to s ly, it is staicely credible that when living apart 
from the servile clans the Moiane and Unapane men would send loi them 
to cany a kill, but when Poiomala of Henebedda (Morane) had killed a 
deei and cut it up on the talawa [jungle glade] neat our camp, it was 
noticed that Kalua, a Namadewa boy who had not been hunting, came 
down from the cave and earned back the greatei part of the meal uo 

'I he status s)stem is a means of social connol Since people act 
in older to reach then life goal as completely as possible, they try to 
assume a moie highly valued index role vvhenevci they can 

Striving foi status is generally directed in the channel of the most 
valued status 1,1 

1,0 C G and 15 Z Seligmann, 7 he Vecldas (Cambridge, 1911), pp 30, 71-72, 
7H-79 

1,1 H H Hv m in, The Psychology of hiatus ( hchives of Psychology, 259) 
(New Yoik, 1912), p 90 
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Questionnaires were filled out by 273 employed men, ages 20 to 
68 The major findings were as follows 

1 Slightly ovei GO pei tent of the gioup were satisfied with then jobs 

2 '1 here is a significant, but not linear, relationship between occupa¬ 
tional level and job satisfaction 

3 Two occupational scales weie louncl to exist one of white collai 
workers, the other of manual 

5 Amount ol change of occupational level had little, direction of 
change considerable, ellect on job satisfaction 

8 "Aspiration discrepancy,” oi size of the gap between present occupa¬ 
tional level and the level aspired to, is negatively related to job satisfac¬ 
tion w 

This in turn lcmloices the value system which is reflected in the 
status system 

Cultural complexity 

The numbei of customs which constmue any cultuie have ncvci 
been counted, not only because it has not seemed nnpoitant to most 
students, but also because no one has c\ci been able to establish 
catena by which a standard unit of customaiy behavioi can be dc- 
hmilecl Neveithcless, it seems reasonable to assume that thcie aie 
moie customs in some cultuies than in otheis It that is so, a simple 
culhne is one which consists ol relatively lew customs, while a 
complex cultine is composed of many The monogtaphs on the 
Arunta, foi example, leave me with the mipicssion that if an eth- 
nogiaphci staved among them long enough lie could Icam all their 
customs On the other hand, our own culluie consists of so many 
customs that it is humanly impossible foi anyone to master them 
all 

Cultural diversity 

Though m our discussion so far we have assumed that the mem- 
beis of a society tend to conlot m to the same body of customs, Lhis is 
actually louncl m lew cases because of other modifying factois 

When pcojile have slightly chfTeienuaicd loles, their culture is 
simple, and if then society is also simple, they do tend to conform to 
a common body of customs When this is so, the culture is homo¬ 
geneous 

02 D r Supci, "Ottiip.ition.il level .ind | 0 b satisfaction.” Journal n[ Ajtjiluil 
Psychology, 23 (1939), (pp 517-01) pp 5(il-fi2 
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But the usual state o£ affairs is much moie complicated It is 
tine that almost all the membeis of a society learn some ol its cus¬ 
toms, m our own society most people know enough about oui mone- 
taiy system to be able to give the light amount ol money when they 
buy something, 01 to give change However, the vasL majority of 
societies aie eithei modelately or highly chfleientiatccl, and oficn 
hate a fail amount of cultuial complexity as well 01 In such cases 
the membeis aie so specialized that they aie most familial with the 
customs involved in then own lepei lory of loles, know a hule about 
the customs involved in some of the othet loles, and lemam pretty 
ignoiant of the customs involved in many moie 

[iikopia] In some spheres tlieie is little scope for the accumulation and 
use ot differential knowledge In agiicultuie the techniques employed aie 
so simple and so few that knowledge ol them is shaied by all the people 
It is significant here that tlieie is no special term toi a skilled agricul¬ 
turalist, but merely a term toi an industrious one (te mafi) On the ritual 
side differential knowledge is exercised by the chiefs and cldcis, they as¬ 
sume the dnection of the major liiual of planting ancl harvest, and are 
credited with general poweis of contiolhng ram sunshine, and sunms 
But it is not so much a mattet of the possession of special knowledge pel se, 
as ot the upkeep of this knowledge, because of the functions with which 
they have been endowed by the liiual system itself 

In fishing, especially deep-sea fishing, and in some othei crafts, knowl¬ 
edge of the technical piocesses and oi the associated riLual is unequally 
distributed As could be expected, it is linked with special manual aptitude 
in them Here are teirus not foi industrious pcisons as such, but foi skilled, 
knowledgeable peisons, such as tvfvna (expert cialtsman), tnuliu (sea-ex- 
peit), and tanata a atu (Man of bomto) (see latei) One effect of the pos¬ 
session of such knowledge lacking in others is the opportunity of enlaiging 
one's resources Tlus is done by resort to fishing banks not commonly 
known, or use of a special technique at Limes when the fish reluse all 
otheis, 01 , in Lhe case ot a craftsman, by more prompt replacement of his 
implements, 01 by gaining goods in payment for his work for others, or to 
a small extent by the securing of a material return for the imparting of his 
knowledge Lo otheis Inipoitant as an inducement to the acquisition of 
such personal knowledge, however, is the prestige that it obtains 

I did not obtain any accurate measuie of the possession of economic 
lore by different sections of the population Bui on the whole chiefs are 
moie knowledgeable than commoneis This is due in the fiist place to their 
supenor oppoitumties for leceutng instruction A young man who is re¬ 
garded as the probable lieu to the chieftainship is told by his father and 

13 Cultui al complexity is not necessary foi the decclopmenL of esoteric cus¬ 
toms, toi societies with simple cultmes may ha\e seciel societies, le, groups 
that do not communicate then customs to noil membeis 
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by other elders a great deal of ritual information which is not rmpaited to 
others not m the line of succession Again, the context of chieftainship 
itself tends to promote a more elaborate equipment of information be¬ 
cause on so many occasions the chief must take the initiative and must 
recite the appropriate formulae Hence if he succeeds to the chieftainship 
without having received from his father a piopcr store of knowledge, he 
will apply to his lather’s biodier, or even his father’s sister or to anolhet 
chief who is known to have been well instructed A basket of food is Lhe 
appropriate introduction to such lequest On the whole, too, eldeily men 
are more knowledgeable than younger men, if only foi the reason that they 
have had many more opportunities of exchanging opinions, healing liadi- 
tional stones, correcting ideas and filling m the gaps Again, a youngei man 
of rank will not noimally know as much as lus father because in native 
belief if a chief or elder imparts the last vestiges ol lus ritual knowledge Ln 
lus son, then gods regard that as a sign that he is finished with the affans of 
this woild and will soon make him die Only when he is veiy old 01 ill 
does he divulge the information 

The Anki Kafika gave me a fmmula designed to bring abotu the pun 
ishmeni of men who cut coco-nut bonds for thatch in defiance of a laj>u 
consequent upon the roofing of the Kafika temple He said that this loi- 
mula was kept hidden by the chief from all but his eldest son, and that in 
his own case it was still concealed irom his son Pa Fenualara The 1 casein 
he gave me was that it was one of the few items he was keeping back lest 
Ins gods should say among themselves, "Now indeed lus things iliue lnne 
been made known completely to Ins son He there, is lie dead?" He added 
that when he would be old anti no longer able to tvalk about he would tell 
lus son to come and pillow on lus arm, would covei him with lus own 
blanket and tell him all the foimulae ol the kava and Ins complete set ol 
ritual knowledge Then he would say, "Now you speak to see il it is com¬ 
plete, Lhat I may lisLen ” His son would then ltpeut all he had learnt and 
lie would correct him and make additions When he was satisfied he would 
say, "Now your things have become complete ” He could then piepurc him¬ 
self for death This system obviously means that llieie is considerable possi¬ 
bility of a failure in the full transmission of lore 

But it is recognized that thcie is consideiablc valuation in the knowl¬ 
edge which individual men of lank possess Some, like the fathei ol the 
present Anki Taumako, were tenowned lor what they knew, and otliei 
people went to them to fill in gaps tor use in their own ritual Otheis again 
are credited with having a gieat store ol knowledge, but with being some¬ 
what erratic Such is Pa Torokina A few others again arc recognized as 
having had memories —loto naronaio, "losing insides” as the Tikopia put 
it Such a man was the elder, Pa Farekofe, who acknowledged to me that 
he could not remember the names of his ancestois ptoperly and goL them 
out of order in the kava invocations—he mixed them up thoroughly, though 
honestly, on the seveial occasions he tokl them to me The Ariki 1 aum.iko, 
a much younger man, tolcl me in fact that before perloiming a ka\a coc- 
mony, Pa Faickofe went to hint to have the names of his ancestois icnted 
to him so that he hold them in his mmcl foi a bnet space One liiuliei 
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l.ictor which makes for differentiation m knowledge is the lelusaf by some 
men lo jcqune an el.iboiate stme of utual information, holding that this 
would be infringing upon the position of their relative, Lite chief Such a 
man was Pa Tuuhitona, the noted Taumako ciaftsman 

What has been said above rclcis pumanly to the knowledge of ritual 
piocecluie, names of the gods and the like To some extent the distribution 
of puiely technical knowledge follows the same pattern, though hei c theie 
is moie tendency foi youngci men to acquite a fund of information which 
they can pul to immediate piactical use But on Lhe whole I found, natu- 
i.illy enough, that eldeily men had a much greater range of knowledge and 
ucic much moie conversant with precise details than the youngei men 
lUcireovci, there is no ngid separation between technical and ritual knowl¬ 
edge, and the recognition ol certain men, eithei duels or commoneis, as 
expci tv means that they ate not only skilled above the average m actual 
perloimanec of a ciatt, and know more abouL its technical details, but 
th.it they have a gteatei body of knowledge about the ritual which pertains 
to it 

I am able to say vciy little about the distnbution of knowledge among 
women Cutain women aic ci edited with special skill in crafts and can 
explain the technical details bcttei than otlieis On the whole women in 
Tikopia know veiy much less about the ritual side of institutions than do 
men But they have some definite ritual functions to peifornr Again, ah 
though a woman is not the notnial repository of the utual lore of a kinship 
group there aie occasions when she is made so If a man who has no 
brotheis is contemplating an extended sea voyage, and is leaving his young 
son behind, he may instinct Ins sistei in the essentials ol the family ritual 
It will then be her duty to pass on this knowledge to the boy when he is of 
an age to letain it 04 

[cniild slatls] "1 he day has passed when a scientist could know all 
that rs known in his own science, let alone all the sciences in the culture. 
As an antluopologist, I hope I know something about social anlhiopology, 
and I think I know a little about physical anthropology, archaeology, eth¬ 
nography, and ethnology, hut I am painfully aware of my ignorance of 
much inhumation that has been gathered in all these blanches 11 

Customs can thcicfoic be divided into the exoteuc and esotenc. 
They aie exoteuc when most participants in the culiuie are familial 
with them, they aic esotenc if known only to lelatively lew The 
third facLoi to be consideied is social complexity To the extent that 
gioups aie socially distant fiom one anothei, the members of an 
isolated gioup do not have opportunities to leam how outsiders be¬ 
have And m so far as they have little dnect social inteiaction with 
outsiders, theie is no need for a member of the gioup to cooidmate 
his own social acts with ihens Thus social complexity is not a con- 

Oi R Tilth, Pnmiln'e Polynesian Economy, pp 102-05 
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chtion winch pioduces confoimiiy to a common body of customs 
And when taken m conjunction with the results of social dilleien- 
ttaLion and culunal complexity, the effect is that sub-societies Lend 
to develop sub-cultuies ol their own (26) When gtoups within a 
society act accoiding to substantially diflerent bodies of custom, Lhc 
cultuie is hete) ogeneous 

[westlrn europi ] "Two nations, between whom there is no mteicom se 
and no sympathy, who are as ignorant of each othci’s habits, thoughts, and 
feelings, as if they were dwellers m diflerent /ones, or inhabitants of clif- 
feient planets, who arc foimed by a different breeding, are fed by a dif¬ 
ferent food, are oiclered by diflerent man nets, and are not governed by 
the same laws , hie rich and the poor” O'* 

A stnkmg example of the teal chffcientcs between the sub-cul- 
tuies in oui own lietciogeneous cultuie seems 00 to be the existence 
of books of etiquette Books ol etiquette, oi tlicir analogues, seem to 
appeal in complex societies duung periods of soual mobility At 
that time people fiom one sub-society become members of anolhei, 
and since each sub-society has its own sub-culiuie, the mobile indi¬ 
vidual does not know the customs of his new group No one has to 
be tutoied in the daily folkways of his own group, foi he has learned 
them tnfoimally since infancy 

[wrsrtRN Europe] “Manneis are not taught in lessons,” said Alice 
"Lessons teacli you to clo sums, and things of that sort ” 07 

But when he goes into another gioup—either in a different society 
or Ins own—wheie the customs vaiy, he must deliberately learn how 
to act A tourist in a foreign countiy buys a tiavel guide, the social 
climbei buys a book of etiquette 

[united states] "In the general picture of this modern day the smait 
and the near-smait, the distinguished and the merely conspicuous, the real 
and the sham, and the unknown gcneial public are all mixed up togethei 
The walls that used to enclose the world that was fashionable ate all down 
Iacn the r ir tracks that divided cities into smart and not-smart sections are 
torn up ” 08 

87 B Disiaeli, Lord BeaconshcUl, Sybil [1815], p 77, in A ’oveh and Tala 
(London, 1026-27), IX 

os I say ‘ scons" because lhc thesis of this paiagiaph is an umciificd lnpothc- 
sis of mine 

0l C L Hodgson, Through the looking Gloss [1872], p 272, in Complete 
Tl'rrtt aj lewis Crmoll (\cw Yoik, n d ), pp 173-372 

88 Post, op cit , (1910 ed), pp \-xi 
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Folk culture and civilization 

We have examined a nunibei of sepaiate chai actet tsucs of cui- 
tuie But some of these ate usually found togethci, and theiefoic it 
is convenient to classify cultuies into folk cultuies and civilizations 
A folk cult we is simple and homogeneous, a civilization is complex 
and heterogeneous. 


Historical References 


(1) "Cultme or Civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is 
that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, motals, law, cus 
tom, and any other capabilities and habits acquited by man as a member 
of society ”—E B Tyloi, Primitive Culture, I, p 1 

(2) “ a government is a structure of various paits so closely joined 
together, that it is impossible to shake one patt without the whole body 
feeling the concussion M de Montaigne, Essais, I 1, p 165 

(3) “It is true, that what is settled by custom, though it be not good, yet 
at least it is fit, and those things which have long gone together, are as it 
were confederate within themselves, whereas new things piece not so well 
but though they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their mcon- 
foimity F Bacon, Essays, “Of innovations’’ 

(4) "The social structures arc adaptations to past conditions, and so can 
nevei be completely in accord with the new circumstances The nature of 
the novel situations to which adaptation of the instinctive and customary 
activities must be made varies from the everyday difficulties to the most 
dangeious enses E Mumlord, "The origins of leadership,” Ames trim 
Journal of Sociology, 12 (190G-07), (pp 216-40, 269-07, 500-31) p 233 

(5) “ at the feasts celebrated in honor of the gods, the strictly for¬ 
bidden incest could lecur as holy orgy 

“This recurience of the prohibited is no simple legression, which allows 
the antisocial to revive again, hut for us accomplishment, the way is over 
conditions of phantasy ideas, and if leaving the domain of the purely men¬ 
tal, they finally culminate m actions, then, these actions are earned out 
entirely with phantastic symbolic elements For the facilitation of this com¬ 
promise between phantasy and reality, the cultic performance in reference 
to time and place is taken from the everyday aflaiis and elevated above 
them In dris way, the encroachment on cusiomaiy social relations is pre¬ 
vented, so that in spite of the carrying out of the unallowed, no fnction 
with the cultural demands threatens 

“All these religious pracuces, as compromise products, have a double 
face then effect: consists in the facilitation of the renunciation of the 
gtatification of socially hostile instincts, then essence lies in then allowing, 
pat fly, merely in the myth neating phantasy, patlly, by cultistic and situ- 
ahstic ptaclice, the forbidden acts represented m this phantasy. 
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"With die maeasing demands of the lepiession, die limited festal man- 
net of celebration is felt as improper and no longei permuted in undis¬ 
guised form In its place appeals a senes of litindistiL acts in symbolic cir¬ 
cumlocution O Rank and H Sachs, Die Bedeulung dei Psychoanalyse 
fin die Geisleszvissemchciftrn (Gmizfuigcn ties Neivenund S eclenlcbens, 
93) (Wiesbaden, 1913), p 61, u C R Payne (New Yoik, 1916) 

(6) “In piopoiLion as liabiL makes us execute them with mote case and 
promptitude, iL restiains our faculties and hinders them hum being ex¬ 
tended outside of the same cncle 

"It is well known with what difficulty (particulaily at a cerLam age) the 
words of a foieign language aie ainculatecl, it may be contiasLccl only with 
the automatic facility widi which the mother tongue is spoken ”—P Maine 
de Biran, Influence cle 1’habitude sur la facultt de penset [1803], pp 189— 
90, m OeuvieSj ed P Tisserand (Paris, 1920- ), II, tr M D Boehm (Bal¬ 
timore, 1929) 

(7) "All ages and countnes have given a piefeience, not seldom un¬ 
justly, to some paiucuku science, while they peimmed others to languish 
and sink into a contempt equally umeasonnblc Thus Logic and Metaphys¬ 
ics under the successors ol Alexandei, Polity and Elocution dunng the Ro¬ 
man lepubhc, History and Poetry in the Augustan age, Grammar and Juns- 
piudcnce in that of the Lower Empire, the Scholastic Philosophy in the 
thnteenth century, and the Belles Lctties, till within the times of our 
fathers, have all in then tutus shared the admiration and contempt of 
mankind 

“Natuial Philosophy and the Mathematics aie now in possession of 
the throne ”—E Gibbon, Essai su> I'rltide dr hi hllchahne [1761], 2, in Mis¬ 
cellaneous IVoiks, cd J Holroyd (London, 1814, new ed), IV, pp 1-93, 
tr Anonymous (London, 1761) 

(8) For e\ery age of the world has a certnine Genius, which ovei-iuleth 
the mindes of men, and turneth them to some desires Some ages breath 
nothing but maitiall discipline, and within lew yeaies, all are againc com¬ 
posed to peace and qmetnessc, Sometimes Common-wealths, and sometimes 
Monarchies are affected by the people, Some Nations, that seemed (as it 
tteie) to be borne to barbarisnte, in process of time, are brought to pcrlect 
civility and in some few ages, are perverted againe to their old barbarisme 
So die woild in geneiall, did olt flourish with great abilities, and aftei a 
while, industry slackening, hath been covered (as it were) with a cloud, 
and lost —J Barclay, Icon animovttm [1616], p 376, in Eu.phovm.ioms 
lusinim (Oxford, 1634), pp 358-553, tr T May (London, 1633) 

(9) “Nor can this change proceede from anything bul the Genius, as it 
weie, of this age Whose excellency, when after an appoynted tune it shall 
expire, will give up the woild, as it may be feaied, unto anothei, and ruder 
Genius, and alter the expiration oi ccrtaine ye.ircs, icturne .main "—Ibid 
p 379 

(10) “ in society, there is a distribution of parts, and a co opuauon 
of many, to some common purpose or end A Fciguson, Punciples of 
Moial and Political Science, I, p 21 
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(11) “This separation is generally carried fmtliesL in those coun¬ 
tries which enjoy the highest degiee ot industry and mijnovement, what is 
the woik of one man in a rude state o£ society, being generally that of sev¬ 
eral in an improved one”—A Smith, The Wealth of Nations [1776], ed E 
Canaan (New York, 1937), p 5 

(12) “Of all the results which are pioduced among a people by their cli¬ 
mate, food and soil, the accumulation of wealth is the eailiest, and m 
many respects the most impoitanl For although the progress of knowledge 
eventually acceleiates the increase of wealth, it is nevertheless ceitain that, 
in Lhc first formation of society, the wealth must accumulate beloie the 
knowledge can begin As long as every man is engaged in collecting the 
matenals neccssaiy for Ins own subsistence, there will be neiLhei leisuie 
noi taste for lnghei puisuits, no science can possibly be created, and the 
utmost that can be ellected will be an attempt to economize labor by 
the connivance of such rude and imperfecL instruments as even the most 
baibarous people ait able to invent 

"In a state of society like this, the accumulation of wealth is the first 
great step that can be taken, because without wealth there can be no 
leisuie, and without leisuie thcie can be no knowledge If what a people 
consume is always exactly equal to what they possess, there will be no 
residue, and thciefoie, no capital being accumulated, theie will be no 
means by which the unemployed classes may be maintained But it the 
pioduce is gieatci than the consumption, an overplus anses, which, accoid- 
mg to well-known punciples, increases itself, and eventually becomes a 
fund out ot which, immediately or remotely, everyone is suppoitcd who 
does not cieate the wealth upon which he lives And now it is that the 
existence ot an intellectual class first becomes possible, because for the fiist 
time theie exists a pievious accumulation, by means of which men can use 
what they did not pioduce, and are thus enabled to devote themselves to 
subjects for which at an caihcr peuod the pressure of tlieir daily wants 
would have left them no time H T Buckle, History of Civilization in 
England [1857-61] (New Yolk, ncl), I, pp. 30-31 

(13) "As it is the powet of exchanging that gives occasion to the divi¬ 
sion of laboui, so the extent of this division must always be limited by the 
extent of that power, or, in othei woids, by the extent ot the market When 
the market is veiy small, no person can have any encouiagement to dedi¬ 
cate himself entnely to one employment, for want of the powei to ex¬ 
change all that suiplus part ot the produce ot his own labour, whitl\ is over 
and above Ins own consumption, for such paits of the produce of other 
men’s labour as he lias occasion for”—Smith, op cit, p 17 

(11) "Men are endowed with various talents and propensities, which 
naturally dispose and fit them loi diffeient occupations, and aie un- 
dei a necessity of betaking themselves to particular arts and employments, 
from then inability of otheiwise acquiring all the necessaries they want, 
with ease and comfort This creates a dependance of one man upon an¬ 
other, and naturally unites men into societies J Harris, An Essay upon 
Money and Coins (London, 1757-58), I, p 15 
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(]5) “The structure of such organs [as groups] is the result of sociolog¬ 
ical division of labor The leciprocity between individuals in which all so¬ 
cialization consists, and the special form of which determines the character 
of the group as such, goes on at first immediately between the separate 
membeis of the society as such”—G Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig, 1908), p 
537, tr A Small (Chicago, 1897-99) 

(16) “It is not without cause oi reason that this distinction of rank has 
been found among men Irom Lhe vciy beginning, it is so that every man 
will stay within Lhe bounds of his own class and be coment with all things 
theiein and ncvei piesume to arrogate to himself the things that weie 
natuially set aside as belonging to a lnghei class, but will leave them 
severely alone”—Andreas Capellanus, De amoie [ca 1185], ed E Trojcl 
(Copenhagen, 1892), p 41, ti J J Parry (New York, 1911) 

(17) "[Theie aie] two types of statuses, the asaibeil and Lhe achieved 

Ascubed statuses aie those which are assigned lo individuals without lef- 
eience to then innate differences oi abilities . , The achieved statuses 

are left open to be filled tlnough competition and individual effort ” 
—R Linton, The Study of Mail (New Yoik, 1936), p 115 Copyright, 1936, 
by D Appleton-Centuiy Company, Inc 

(18) "When necessaiy, savages define paititularly, using such terms as 
‘he whom I have begotten,’ ‘he whom I have borne,’ according as Lhe fathei 
or mother is speaking But the habit of mankind m ordinaiy talk is for 
parents to use the same word, as with us both say ‘my son,’ ‘my daughter,’ 
or loi both sexes 'iny child ’ The impoitancc of tins pi acute seems to have 
been oveilooked from its obviousnesses, but it has much significance, show¬ 
ing as it does that fathei and mother lecogmze the leiation bcLwecn them 
and their children are so similar that they habitually use the same wmcl 
for it Thus the thought of physical kinship passes into what may be called 
soual kinship, lclcmng not to the physical tie, but to the position m the 
family’’—E B Tyloi, “The matriarchal family system,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tuiy, 40 (1896), (pp 81-96) p 83 

(19) “ . handsome Appaicl is a main Point, fine Feathers make fine 

Buds, and People, wheie they are not known, are generally honoui’d ac¬ 
cording to their Clothes and othei Accoutrements they have about them, 
from the richness of them we judge of then Wealth, and by then ordettng 
of them we guess at then Undeistancbng It is this which encourages every 
Body, who is conscious of his little Merit, if he is any ways able, to wear 
Clothes above Ins Rank, esjrecially in large and populous Cities, wheie 
obscure Men may hourly meet with fifty Strangeis to one Acquaintance, 
and consequently have the Pleasuie of being esteem’d by a vast Majority, 
not as what they aie, but what they appear to be which is a greater 
Temptation than most People want to be vain B Mandeville, Fable of 
the Bees, I, pp 127-28 

(20) “ , , something pioper is due to each jrerson in lespecl of his par¬ 
ticular person ’’—Thomas Aquinas, Si tmma thenlogua [r« 1265-73], 2 2 57 
4, in Opera omnia (Rome 1882- , Leonine ed), IV-X1I, tr L Shajrcotc 
(London, 1920-25, 2nd ed ) 
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(21) “Though eveiy right implies a corresponding duty, every duty does 
not imply a coiresponchng right I theielore distinguish duties into rela¬ 
tive and absolute A relative duty is implied by a right to which that duty 
answers An absolute duty does not answer, or is noL implied by, an answer¬ 
ing rightJ, Austin, La times on Junspnidence [1832], ed R Campbell 
(London, 1873, 4th ed), I, p 34, if. ibid, 1, p 413 

(22) "Out theoiy of avoidance [is that it acts] as a means of establishing 
status E C Parsons, "Avoidance in Melanesia,” Journal of American 
Folklore, 29 (1916), (pp 282-92) p 291 

(23) "All the world's a stage, 

And alL the men and women ineiely players 
They have then exits and then cntiances. 

And one man in his time plays many pans. 

His acts bung seven ages " 

—W Shakespeare, As You Like It, 2 7 139-43 

(24) "Lvciy honor is ongmally a standard oE a station in life, i e , an 
appropifate life-form of smaller circles contained within a larger whole By 
the demands upon its niemheis contained in the gioup standard of honoi 
the gioup presenes its unified cliaiacLer and its distinctness from the 
otliei groups vvitlim the same inclusive association That which we think 
of as honoi in a laigct sense than this, as human honoi in general, oi, 
otherwise expressed, as puiely individual honor, is an absuact idea made 
possible by cfEacmg the boundaries of the station It is, indeed, impossible 
to name any single pioccduie which assails human honoi as such, i e , eveiy 
human being’s sense of honor without exception It is a matter of honoi 
with the ascetic to let himself be spit upon, with the girls of a ceitain 
African tribe to have as many sexual relations as possible Accordingly the 
essential thing is the specific idea of honoi in nanow groups—family honoi, 
officers’ honor, meitantile honoi, yes, even the “honor among thieves” 
Since the individual belongs to various groups, the individual may, at the 
same time, be undei the demands of seveial soits of honor which aie inde¬ 
pendent of each otliei . One may preserve his meicantile honor, or his 
scientific honor as an mvestigatoi, who has foifcitecl Ins family honor, and 
vue vena, the robbei may strictly observe the lequirements of thieves’ 
honoi after he has violated eveiy otliei, a woman may have lost hei 
womanly honor and in every otliei respect be most honoiable, etc G 
Sinimel, boziologie, pp 534-35, tr A Small (Chicago, 1897-99) 

(23)‘‘Show me the man you honour, I know' by that symptom, better 
than by any other, what kind of man you youiselE are For you show me 
thue what your ideal of manhood is, what kind of man you long inex¬ 
pressibly to be, and would thank the gods, with youi whole soul, for being 
if you could T Cailyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets [1850], p 255, in Woiks, 
XX 

(2G) “ set down sound and tiue distributions and descriptions of 
the several characteis and tempers of men’s natures and dispositions . 

“[There] are those impiessions oE nntuie which are caused by 
extern foitune, as sovcieignty, nobility, obsuae buth, uthes, want, magis- 
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In Chaplet I we saw that the basic ptoposttion m biology 
is that a species pci sis ts when tt adjusts to its emnonment Tins 
means that the oiganism and its cnvuonmenL 1 must be suited to 
each othei 

Darwinian fitness is compounded of a mutual relationship between the 
organism and the emnonment Of this, fitness of cnvuonmenL is quite as 
essential a component ns the fitness which anses m the piocess of organic 
evolution 

The fitness of the emnonment is one pait of a reciprocal relationship 
of which the fitness of the oiganism is the other This telationship is com¬ 
pletely and perfectly lectpiocal, the one fitness is not less important than 
the other, noi less mvatiably a constituent ol a pamculat case of biological 
fitness 3 


Thercfoie, not onl) must the oiganism modify its behavioi to fit m 
with its environment, but to a laige extent it must also modify its 
envnonment so as to make it mote suitable foi it (the oiganism) (1) 
These lesults aie produced by the oiganism’s actions 

The search for order 

We usually act as we do because we believe that cei lain conse¬ 
quences will follow, i.e, we anticipate the kinds of situations in 
w Iudi we will find ouiselves and the effects ot our i espouses upon 
them (2) II we ate in doubt, we do not know how to act. Thciefoie, 
if the need foi action is great enough, we will constiuct the beliefs 
necessaiy on vei) little evidence indeed 

1 The enviionmuil of ail oiganism consists of those chaiactei istics of the 
external wotltl which have an appieciable effect upon it The emnonment vaiies 
hotn one locality to anothei foi the same species, and hoin one species to anothci 
in the same locality 

2 L } Henderson, The Fitness of the Emnonment (Mew Yoih, 1911), pp 

V, 271-72 1 1 
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[united S1A11S] "A drowning man will catch at a straw” 3 

If you stop to pay attention to what you aie expci lencing tight 
now—youi immediate experiences—you will discovei Lhat you aie 
dnectly aware of a mass of multilauous and fluctuating patterns of 
motives, sensations, allecis, etc (3) Thus, all that we aie immediately 
aware of is a body of vaned and changing expenences (4) 

Now, we have to act if we aie to adjust And we have just seen 
that in so far as action is based on belief, we must be able to antic¬ 
ipate situations and the effects of our behavior upon them BuL to 
the extent that we are confiontcd by ever shifting expenences, no 
such anticipation is possible and we are at a loss how to act Thcie- 
foie, we tiy to find some older in our exjiericnces—we seaich lor 
unity and legulanty. Unity is needed to discnmmate between a 
situation which lequncs a lesjxmsc, and the lest ol the envnon- 
ment, 4 legulanty is necessaiy in order to anticipate cncumstances 
that do not confiont us as yet 

[ori i cc] 11 all critical sympLoms follow a norm, as do those that 
help, those tint harm and those that kill They must lie known, that the 
bad may be shunned and aveited, and that the good may be invited, en¬ 
couraged and welcomed ” R 

[wlstern Europe] “Since the human race is exposed to countless dan¬ 
gers lcspectmg the future, it is very necessary that it have the means of 
learning the future ” 3 


To a large extent, the oulci wc find in oui expenences is a jnod- 
uct of infcicnce These mfeienccs are the foundation fot the beliefs 
upon which we act (5) 

Since our inferences are the basis for our actions, they aie de- 
velopecl in lefeience to the situations we adjust to Theielore, in 
so far as gioups are confiontcd by different situations, they develop 
sets ol infeiences about chffeient parts of their environment. Be¬ 
sides, in the section on categorization given in the last chapter, we 
saw that each culluial group has Us own woild view and set, so that 
even when conlionted by similai situations, the vanous groups ex- 


3 W G Smith, Oxford Dictionary of English Prove i bSj p 8 
' ^ Rubin, SynsoplLvcdo 1‘igurtr (Copenhagen, 1915— ) 

8 [Hippocratcsj, De humonbui [3ul cent n c ?], 5. in Ohcra, eel E Litti6 

P?Sn 3 if 61) ’ V ’, PP ‘ m ~ r, ° 3 Lr W 11 S J 0n « d,ulE T W.tlnnglon (London, 
Rcpiinted by pci mission of the publishers, Ilaivaul Uiuveisity Picss 

—nSMJ, ed J I-I Budges (Oxloul and London, 
18J7-1900), 4 Geog, (I, p. 286), ti It 11 JUukc (Philadelphia, 1928) 
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penence these situations dirteiently Consequently, the participants 
m each cultuie tend to develop inferences which diHei fiom those 
of othei cultures in leleience to similar situations It follows that 
evciy cultute has a set of mfeiences in lefeience to those situations 
which aie consideied impoitant by its participants, and that they 
deal with them hom then own particular fiamc of reference 

[Maori] Te-uo-nui and lus biothei both wished to be informed 
whence oui knowledge of the staLe of the sepaiate spirits was derived, and 
because we had not seen the fire of hell with our bodily eyes, he laughed 
at oui belie! of it Tetao-mu said, "You Missionaues me a set of old 
women. When a spmt comes hom the invisible world lo the Horeke or 
Mangungu, and Lells us that he has seen the things of which you speak, 
then we will believe him, but all the accounts we have lecctved as yet have 
been directly opposite to yours . ” I then talked on the resmrection of 

the dead, when the following lemarks were made —‘‘How many persons 
have been already raised fiom the dead? Did you see them?” Being an¬ 
swered m the negative, they laughed heartily, saying, “Oli? indeed, you 
only heard of it fiom some one else ” I asked Te-tao-nui what plea 
he would have to make to Jehovah foi his unbelief, he asked me, “How 
could he speak when he should have no mouth ” In consequence of 
die dtatli ol a slave, whom we blistcied some months ago, they said we had 
no skill to heal the sick Kan said, a native had been lately cured by the 
New Zealand Karakia t 

[united si ails] "What can we—scientists, historians, philosophers of the 
twentieth ctntuiy—make ot the thcology-htsioiy, the philosophy-science, 
the dialectic methodology ot the thirteenth century? We can—must, indeed, 
since that it is our habit—peruse with infinite attention and indifference 
Llie serried, weighty folios oi the Summa and such works now carefully pre¬ 
served in hbianes We can perhaps wonder a little—although, since nothing 
is alien to us, we are rarely caught wondering—at the unfailing zest, the 
infinite patience, die extiaordinaiy ingenuity and acumen therein dis 
played We can even understand what is therein lecorclcd well enough to 
translate it clumsily into modern teims The one thing we cannot do with 
the Summa oE St Thomas is to meet its aiguments on their own ground 
We can neither assent to them nor refute them It does not even occur to 
us to make the effort, since we instinctively feel that in the climate of 
opinion which sustains such aiguments we could only gasp for breath Its 
conclusions seem to ns neither true nor false, but only inelevant, and they 
seem irrelevant because the world pattern into which they are so dexter¬ 
ously woven is no longer capable of eliciting irom us either an emotional 
or an aesthetic response ” 8 

1 I. Stack “Journal," [Wesleyan] Musionaiy Notices, (okl ser) 6 (1829-31), 
(pp 1G4-70) pp 167-68 

8 C L Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers 
(New Haven, 1932), pp 11-12 
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Validity of inference 

Not all mfeiences result m adequate adjustment You see a per¬ 
son clown the street and hail lnm as a fuend, only to find as you 
chaw nearer that it is a stianger, and you apologize for your mistake. 
Those mfeiences which do lesult in adequate adjustment are valid, 
while those which do not are invalid In other words, a useful mlei- 
ence is one that successfully piedicts future events, a useless one 
does not Validity, thereloie, is the usefulness of an mfcience. 

Tinoughoul our lifetime we find that many inferences do not 
lemain valid indefinitely (6) In fact, all out mfeiences are more 01 
less piovisional, (7) and in order to adjust we modify oui inferences 
to fit our experiences, levismg some, getLing a few new ones, and dis¬ 
carding others 

[oreeci] “Life is short, the Att long, opportunity fleeting, experience 
treacherous, judgment difficult ” 0 

This testing of our mfeiences is the piocess of validation. 

In the gieat majouty of cases we validate out mterences by 
means of the piagmatic method, le, we use the mleience in the 
oulinary comse of expenence, and if oui adjustments are adequate, 
we accept the infeicnce as valid 

[grlecc] "Whenever many men are attacked by one disease at the same 
time, the cause should be assigned to that which is most common, and 
which we all use most This it is which we breathe m For it is clear that 
the regimen of each of us is not the cause, since the disease attacks all in 
turn, both younger and oldei, men as much as women, those who dunk 
wine as much as teetotallers, those who eat barley cake as much as those 
who live on bread, those who take much exercise as well as those who 
take little For regimen could not be the cause, when no matLer what lcgi 
men they have followed all men are attacked by the same disease But 
when diseases of all sons occur at one and Lhe same time, it is clear that m 
each case the particular regimen is the cause But when an epidemic 

of one disease is prevalent, it is plain that the cause is not regimen but 
what we breathe, and that this is charged with some unhealthy exhala¬ 
tion ” 10 

But the pragmatic method has seuous difficulties It lays us open to 
the fallacy of post hoc eigo pioptei hoc (one thing follows afLei an- 

° [Hippociates], Sententiae [3id cent bc?J, 1 1, m Opeia, ed Littii*, IV, pp 
396-609 

10 [Hippociales], De nalina hommr, [3ul cent lie?], 9, in Opeia, cd Lillie, 
VI, pp 29-69, tr Jones and Willnngton 
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othei, theiefoie it occuis because of the othei). Also if we test the 
infeience in our actual adjustments, we lun the risk of becoming 
maladjusted if the inference turns out to be invalid Theiefore man 
lias developed methods of validation by which he tries to oveicome 
these difficulties Fie attempts to isolate the factors involved in the 
situation by obseivmg which vary concomitantly, and he subjects 
his infeience to a prelinunaiy testing beloie using it in his adjust¬ 
ments 

[greecl] “ it is necessary to inquire into the cause why such symp¬ 
toms come to these men 

“We must surely consider the cause of each complaint to be those things 
the pi esence of which of necessity produces a complaint of a specific kind 
which ceases when they change into anothei combination 

"It is not sufficient to learn simply that cheese is a bad food, as it gives 
a pain to one who eats a smfeit of it, we must know what the pain is, 
the reasons for it, and which constituent ol man is harmfully affected Foi 
thcie are many other bad foods and bad drinks, which affect a man in 
different ways I would tlieiefote have the point put thus —‘Undiluted 
wine, drunk in latge quantity, produces a ceitam effect upon a man ' ” U 

[westlrn Europe] " the Method of Concomitant Valuations . 
is regulated by the following canon . 

"Whatever phenomenon vanes in any manner whenever another phe¬ 
nomenon vanes in some particular manner, is either a cause or an effect 
of that phenomenon, or is connected with it through some fact of causa¬ 
tion " 12 

This is accomplished by means of the experimental and comparative 
methods In the experimental method the situation is aitificially 
manipulated in ordei to isolate the faLtois which ptoducc it, and 
to test the inference 

[Greece] "[This is an experiment to prove that] liquid can enter the 
blacklei through the ureters, but is unable to go back again the same 
way 

"Now the method of demonstration is as follows One lias to divide the 
peritoneum in fiont ot the ureteis, then secure these with ligatures, and 
next, having bandaged up the animal, let him go (for he will not continue 
to urinate) After this one loosens the external bandages and shows the 
bladder empty and the meters quite full and distended—m fact almost on 
the point of lupturing, on removing die ligature from them, one then 
plainly sees Lhe bladdei becoming filled with urine 

11 [Hippocrates], De pnsca medtcina [5th cent ic], 11, 19-20, in Opera, ed. 
I L Heilieig el nl (Corpus Mechcoi um Graecoium, 1) (Leipzig, 1927- ), I I’t 1, 
pp 36-55, tr Jones and Withmgton 

12 J S Mill, A System of Logic [1813] (Nev, \oih, 1893, 8lh cd), 3 86 
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"When this has been made quite clear, then, bcfoie the animal urinates, 
one has to tie a ligatuie lound his penis and then lo squeeze the bladder 
all over, still nothing goes bach through the uieteis Lo the kidneys Heie, 
then, it becomes obvious that not only in a dead annnal, but in one which 
is still living, the ureteis are prevented from receiving bath the mine hom 
the bladder These observations having been made, one now loosens the 
licatuie from the animal’s penis and allows him Lo ruinate, then again 
ligatures one of the uieteis and leaves the other to discharge nuo the 
bladder Allowing, then, some tune to elapse, one now cUuionstiates that 
the uretei which was ligatuitd is obviously full and distended on the side 
nest to the kidneys, while the othet one—that from which the hgatuie had 
been taken—is itself flaccid, but has filled the hladclet with urine Then, 
again, one must divide the full uieter, and demonstrate lrow the untie 
spurts ouL of it, like blood in the opeiation of venesection, and after this 
one culs through the othet also, and both being Lhus divided, one bandages 
up the animal externally Then vs hen enough time seems to have elapsed, 
one Lakes off the bandages, Lire bladclet will novs be lound empty, and the 
whole legion between the intestines and the peritoneum lull of urine, as 
ll the animal were suftcung liom dropsy ” 11 

In the c ompaiatwe method the sanation is obscnccl in a vatiety of 
natural circumstances rn otdei to isolate the faetois and lest the 
mleience 

[c.keici] " anatomists who have nanowly inspected bodies of 
living men reduced to extieme attenuation have aimed at conclusions 
legarchng the origin of the veins fiom the manilesLalions visible exter¬ 
nally.” 14 

Approaches to the environment 

Though cultuies cltflei in then mleiences about the environ¬ 
ment, these sets of infcicnccs aie amenable to a gencial analysis 
The set of mlerences ol a gioup about its cnvnonment can be 
biokcndown into font genet al classes, oi ajjpi oaches to the envnov- 
went , natuialism, supematuialism, esthcticism, and mysticism Each 
approach can, in turn, be subdivided For action is based on belieFs 
concerning the kinds of situations which will coniiont us and the 
kinds of responses that will pci nut us to adjust to them (8) Thete- 

13 Galen (131-201 ad), De nahnalibut jacuUnhbus, 1 13 St—38, in Sm/i/« 
minota, ctl J Maiqu,licit cl al (Leipzig, 1881-03), III, pp I01-2 r >7, tr A | 
Block (Loudon, 1910) Rcpunlcd by pcimission of the publisheis, Haivaid Unt- 
veisity Piess 

14 Aristotle, Iliitaua ammaUum 51 Us 20-23, in Opna, ed I Ilekkci cl al 
(Beilin, 1831-70), tr ed W D Ross (Oxfoul, 1008-31) By pci mission of Oxloid 
Inncisity Piess, New \oik 
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foie, the mfeiences that make up any apptoach to the envnonmcnt 
are of two kinds customaiy theones, which aie inferences as to how 
situations occui, and customaiy practices, inferences concerning the 
kinds of behavioi by which to adjust to these situations 

[islam] , every science has both a speculative and a practical as¬ 
pect . 

“When, m legard to medicine, we say that practice proceeds from 
theory, we do not mean that there is one division of medicine by which we 
know, and another, distinct therefrom, by which we act We mean that 
these two aspects belong together—one deals with the basic principles of 
knowledge, the other with the mode of operation of these principles 
(within the body) The former is theory, the latLer is applied knowledge 

“ ‘Theory’ of mecliune is that which, when mastered, gives us a certain 
kind of knowledge, apart from any question of treatment Thus we say 
that ‘there aie thiee forms of fever and nine constitutions ’ 

“ 'Practice' of medicine is not the work which the physician cairies out, 
but is that branch of medical knowledge which, when acquired, enables 
one to form an opinion upon which to base the piopei plan of ueatment 
Unis it is said ‘for inflammatoiy foci, the first agents to employ are m- 
frigidants, mspissants, and lepellants, then we temper these with molh 
ficants, and, finally, when the process is subsiding, resolvent mollificants 
will accomplish die rest But if the diseased focus contains matter which 
depends for its expulsion on the integrity ot the principal members, treat¬ 
ment is not applicable ’ Here the theory guides to an opinion, and the 
opinion is the basis of treatment ” 13 

[western tijrope] “The art and science of falconry are further divided 
into theory (the geneial mental survey and undeistanding of the principles 
of our subject without reference to its piactical application) and piactice 
(the knowledge of how to put into operation the rules that we shall ex- 
pound) 

"When a man without cither theoictical knowledge (which must ever 
be a preliminary consideration) or practical experience undertakes to 
pursue the art of falconry, although he may secure good lesults in his 
hunting (just as in the gymnasium the mexpenenced boxer may strike a 
good blow, 01 the unskilled archer may even hit the mark), we may well 
say of linn that lie is meiely testing his luck and not his skill ” to 

The resulting classification and its differentia aie summai wed in the 
following outline. 

I Natuialism 

A Theoiy T. he envnonmenl can be oideied by learning how 

Avicenna (980^—1037), The Canon of Medicine, tr O C Gruner (London, 
1930), 11 1 1 

loruednch II, De arte venandi cum ambus [<<i 1218], ti C S. Wood and 
F M Tjfe (Staiiloid Umveisity, 1943), 2, pief 
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its matenal paits intciact so as to produce the situation. 

B. Piactice Altei the mateiial parts of the environment so that 
their intei action pioduces the kind of situation to -which 
you can adjust 

II. Supeinatuialism 

A Theoty The envnonment can be oidered by undeistand¬ 
ing how immaterial loices (mana) opeiale which pioduce 
that environment 

B Practice Take symbols which stand foi the immaterial 
foices, and manipulate them in a way that lepresents the 
kind of situation to which you can adjust 

III Estheticism 

A. Theoiy Theie aie some situations which are themselves 
01 dered 

B Piactice Place yourself in some kind of situation (either 
natuial or aitifkial) to which youi resjionses themselves pio- 
vide adjustment 

IV Mysticism 

A Theoty The envnonment can be otcleied by 01 dering one’s 
own experiences 

B. Piactice Change youi cxpenences to the kind that are ad- 
justive 

As I see it, the essential chfleience between these apptoaches lies 
in then postulates, once the assumptions aie gianted, the conse¬ 
quences of any one approach are as leasonable as those oT any oLhei 
Since this pioposition conflicts with the point ol view that is com¬ 
monly taken, I will give the evidence upon which it is based Pci- 
liaps the easiest way to tackle the pioblem is to compaie naiuialism 
and supeinatuialism, and moie specifically, to take the common 
aigument of science veisus leligion Inasmuch as I am a scientist 
wilting for those inteiested in science, I will not spend any time 
clescubing the scientific approach which we accepL, instead, I will 
be the devil’s advocate and jnesent the aigumcnts which seem to me 
to show that the only chfleience between the two is m then postu¬ 
lates. 

It is often said that science deals with the ical causes of things, 
while religion does not Both think they deal with the basic causes 
ol phenomena, on what logical giounds can the scientific appioach 
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be consideted moic fundamental than the religious? Here is what a 
Chustian scientist had to say on the subject 

" this shadow, related to me, might in some particulars be no unfit 
one ot the unncisc in lefeience to God and indeed, perhaps the world 
may without much extravagance be termed the shadow of him . . and 
the lescmblance may thus iai be advanced that as though it lepresents the 
shape and out-lincs of my body, which piojects it, yet it represents hut 
them, and consequently this shadow in reiuence to it is but a superficial 
and worthless tiling so the world, though it be not destitute o£ seveial 
impresses, as it wuc lineaments 01 features of the divine wisdom and 
powei, yet, for all this, its ^presentations of the chime Author of it are 
but vciy imperfect, supeificial, and daik, and the excellency of the ador¬ 
able author of things keeps him infinitely above all the works, that he has 
made But though this shadow have some kind of resemblance 
to that, whose shadow it is, yet the picture is but very superficial and ob- 
setne, and if we suppose, the fishes, that inhabit this stream, to be endued 
with reason, they could even from Lindamoi’s shadow but collect, that 
the ouginal is a man, but not a brute, buL they could not hence make any 
discovery of wliat manner a man he is, noi know anything of his viitues, 
or his thoughts, or his intention, nor consequently have that notion of him, 
that I do harbour and cherish. Thus, wheie I foimerly ventuied 
to call the woilcl God's shadow, I did not foiget, how imperfect a shadow 
is wont to be and though this daik representation, that God has vouch¬ 
safed men of himself in the umveise, be sufficient to convince us, that it 
was not made by chance, but pioduced by a powerful and intelligent 
being, the eternal power and God bead of the great author of nature, as 
the scripture seems to teach us, being manifested to attentive and rational 
consideicrs, lit the visible productions ot his powei and wisdom, yet how 
short and dint a knowledge must they have of him, that have no other 
than these coiporal instructors? How many of his glorious attributes aie 
there, for whose knowledge we must be beholden, lalher to his written, 
than his cteated woid? and how little will human intellects, without, dis¬ 
cover of that manifold wisdom of God, which the scnplure teaches us, That 
even to the angels it must be made known by the chuich [Ephesians, 
3 10] ” 

Anothei diffeience between science and lcligion is supposed to 
be that of fact veisus faith, people insist iijron knowing the facts 
beloie the) accept scientific statements, but take tehgiotis dogmas 
on faith Tiue enough, a Chustian may not have seen God, and vet 
believes in his existence, what scientist has evei seen an atom? The 
reply may be made iliat theie is indiiect empnical evidence for the 

17 R Bovle, CUrononal Reflations upon Stvcial Subjects [1GG5] 4 6 (pp 402, 
401), in It oiks, ed T Birch (London, 1772), II, pp 323-JG0 
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existence o£ atoms, by the same token people have given indirect 
empnical evidence Eot the existence of spirits 

[crctce] Cleanthes gave four leasons to account for the formation in 
men’s minds of their ideas of the gods He put first the one ausing 
from our foreknowledge of future events, second, the one diawn hom the 
magnitude of the benefits which we derive Lrnm oui temperate climate, 
from the earth’s fertility, and from a vast abundance of othei blessings, 
third, the awe inspired by lightning, storms, rain, [etc ]' all of which 
alaiming portents have suggested to mankind the idea of ihe existence of 
some celestial and divine powei And the fourth and most potent cause of 
the belief he said was the uniform motion and revolution of the lieai ens, 
and the varied gioupings and oidered beauty of the sun, moon and stars, 
the veiy sight of which was in itself enough to prove that these things aie 
not the mete effect of chance 1,4 

[wlstlrn EUROpr] "But who is there so dull of mind that he will hesi¬ 
tate to attubute to divine power and chvine government whatever tlieie 
is of order m coiporeal opeiations, apait from human airangcment and 
will? Unless peiliaps, by some play of nonsense we shall have the hardihood 
to hold (one of three hypotheses) (1) that Lhe most accurately measured 
and fitted organic pans of the smallest animals arc the result of chance, 
(2) that what one admits to be not the work of chance, can in any way not 
be the effect of design; ot (3) that what we find marvelous in eveiy single 
tiling throughout the universe, arranged in a mannei stupassing the utmost 
efficiency of human power, belongs not to the hidden control of divine 
majesty ” 10 

Now, obviously most ol us do not even know the evidence which 
makes the physicist believe in the existence oL atoms—vve believe 
that atoms exist because we vveie told so, how is that cliffeient from 
the way most Christians come to believe in the existence of Cod? 
Almost all of what we believe we take on faith lathei than as a lcsult 
of studying the facts, (9) so that this is no giound upon which to 
di/Ieientiate between science and lcbgion 

In the course I give on the material covered in this chapter, I have 
neier had a student who does not believe that the Earth is round, yet at 
the same time not a single one has been able to give a valid proof to sup¬ 
port the belief Such a state ot affairs was remarked upon a long time ago 

[western Europe] “ the modern system of astionomy is now so 
much received by all enquireis, and has become so essential a part even ot 

18 Cleanthes (3rd cent nc), fi 528, in Stoicorum Veteium I ingmenla, cd 
H. F A von Arnim (Leipng, 1903-21), I, pp 103-39, Li H Rackham (London, 
1933) 

19 Augustine, De ouhne, I 1 2 
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our earliest education, that we are not commonly vety scrupulous in 
examining the reasons upon which it is founded” 20 

Parenthetically, it might also be pointed out that it is easy to argue 
that those religious inferences which are taken on faith are intrinsically 
more valid than any scientific inferences based on facL can evei be 

[western Europe] “ this science [of "sacred doctrine”] surpasses 
other speculative sciences . . in point of gieater certitude, because other 
sciences derive their ceititude from the natural light of human reason, 
which can err, wlieieas this derives its certitude from the light of the divme 
knowledge, which cannot err ’’ 21 

Indeed, when facts conti adict a stiongly held belief—which we have 
just seen is usually based on faith—we tend to leject the lact and 
hold fast to out belief 22 This is as true of science as of leligion Take 
the contioveisy about the existence of the phenomenon called 
"mental telepathy” ot “extra-sensory peiception.” The facts stick 
in our ciaws, not because the investigations aie less “scientific” than 
those dealing with other facts, but because the findings seem to con¬ 
ti achct some of oui postulates 

"The facts of ESP [extra-sensory perception] come into direct conflict 
with the prevailing scientific assumptions of centuries and this incompati¬ 
bility in mode of thought, lather than any inadequacy o£ evidence, has 
made acceptance of ESP especially difficult for the psychologist ” 22 

Yet, after all, what right have we to be suie that our postulates aie 
absolutely valid? 

There are more things in heaven and eaith, Horatio, 

Than aie dreamt of in your philosophy 

[western Europe] "For who will prescribe bounds to the Wits of men? 
Who will assert that all that is sensible and kuowable m the World is al- 
leady discovered and known? Will not they that in other points disagree 
with us, confess this (and it is a great truth) that those Tiuths which 
we know, are very few, in comparison of those which we know not? 

One ought not, as I conceive, to stop the way to free Philosophating, touch¬ 
ing the things of the World, and of Nature, as if that they were already 
certainly found, and all manifest nor ought it to be counted rashness, if 
one do not sit down satisfied with the opinions now become as it were 

20 D Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion [1779], ed N K Smith 
(Oxford, 1935), p 186 

21 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, 1 1 5 

22 F H Lund, "The Psychology of Belief,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 20 (1925-26), pp 63-81, 174-96 

23 D H Pope and J G Pratt, "The ESP contioversy,” Journal of Para¬ 
psychology, 6 (1912), (pp 174-89) p 177 

24 W Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1 5 166-67 
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commune, nor ought any peisons to be displeased, i£ otheis do not hold, 
in natural Disputes to that opinion which best pleaseth them, and espe¬ 
cially touching Problems that have, for thousands ol years been contro¬ 
verted amongst the greatest Philosophers ” 

It is true that “extia-sensoiy perception” seems to conti adict the 
postulates on which oui whole science is based But scientists aie 
just as dogmatic about any of their pet inferences Here is a recent 
example 

In the thirteenth centuiy the Frenchman, Peter de Maricourt de¬ 
scribed some experiments with magnets He cut a loadstone m two and 
noted with astonishment that each part became a complete magnet with 
two poles When he placed the parts together they became a single magnet 
again He decided thaL il magnetism could be thus cut up it must be some¬ 
thing stationary Physicists have held the same view ever since 

Prolessor Felix Ehienhaft denies this and more For some yeais 
he has been performing experiments which convince him that magnetism 
and electricity “repiesent an indivisible pair” and that magnetism flows 
just as electricity does 

To prove his point Ehrenhaft magnetizes a bar of soft iron m acidu¬ 
lated water That bubbles of hydrogen should be given oft we expect, 
simply because of the action of the acid on the iron But oxygen is given 
ofE too, which means that the water has been electrolytically decomposed 
and that magnetism thcicforc acts on water precisely as a current ot elec¬ 
tricity does Mote oxygen comes ofl the north pole than from the south 
From this Ehrenhaft concludes that the oxygen bears a magnetic charge 
and that there must be what he calls “magneuc ions,” just as there aie 
electric ions When he left a pumunent magnet overnight in the acidulated 
water, he says that it lost about 10 per cent of its stiength 

The controversy that has arisen over these findings reflects no gieat 
ciedit on our skeptical physicists Probably the physicists are right Never¬ 
theless it is their business to prove that Ehrenhaft is wrong instead of 
arguing in terms of dogma 

The only physicist who has taken the trouble to repeat some of Eliren- 
haft’s experiments is the English engineer, James T Kendall, who reported 
on his results in the British scientific weekly Natuie, and who there gave 
an interpretation of the oxygen and hydrogen bubbles quite at variance 
with Ehrenhaft’s Ehrenhaft replies that Kendall did not have all the facts 
before him and that he did not adhere to the projjer conditions American 
physicists can hardly plead that they aie too busy with war work to bother 
about Ehrenhaft , 

We have discussed this matter with a distinguished physicist of open 
mind, who, like us, sees no reason to question the correctness of the current 

23 G Galilei, "Lcttera a Madama Custina di Lorenn [1615],” pp 320-21, in 
opeie, ed A Favaio (Floieme, 1890-1909), V, pp 306-48, ti T. Salusbmy 
(Loudon, 1661) ’ 
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views on magnetism He suggests a single expeiintent with two identical 
magnets Let one magnet do nothing, let the other do some electrolytic 
woik If the strength of the second magnet falls 10 pei cent in a day, as 
Ehrenhaft maintains it will, and if the other shows no change, we have a 
positive result about which there can be no question, but which calls for 
more investigation 

It is further suggested by our physicist that this experiment be per¬ 
formed by a scientific committee which would be appointed by the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Physics and on which at least one competent newspaper 
man would be found In less than a week the validity of at least one of 
Ehienhaft's contentions would be settled If it turns out that Ehrenhaft is 
wrong we can forget about magnetic currents If he is right, physicists have 
something to follow up 28 

Finally, it should not be hard to show that in our society few people 
are more hidebound than the aveiage professional scientist 

"I—and my kind, the intellectuals . know too much We know that 
there is no absolute knowledge, that there are only theories, but we forget 
this The better educated we are, the haider we believe m axioms I asked 
Einstein in Berlin once how he, a trained, drilled, teaching scientist of 
the woist sort, a mathematician, physicist, astronomer, had been able to 
make his great discoveries 'I-Iow did you ever do it?’ I exclaimed, and he, 
understanding and smiling, gave the answer. 

" ‘By challenging an axiom ' " ^ 

A thud supposed difference between science and religion is that 
the foimer tests its statements, while the lattei does not Earlier m 
this chapter it was atgued that eveiy appioach to the environment 
tests its infeiences, and this is as tiue of supei naturalism as it is of 
naturalism It was then shown that there aie three methods of vali¬ 
dation, and none of them aie the exclusive property of any envnon- 
mental approach. Consequently, not only is the pragmatic method 
used m supernatuialism, but also the compaiative and experimental 
methods 

[crow] As a member of the Tobacco society lie [Little-rump] used 
to dream about Ins chapter’s eponym, heard the Tobacco sing, and learned 
the songs "Some of them,” said he, "I consider sacied When I hear a song 
and have good luck immediately after that, then I consider the song sacred” 
. typical is Little-rump’s pragmatic attitude toward such experiences 
The supreme test for both the dreamer and his tribe was whether a revela- 

28 W Kaempffert, "Ehienhaft’s theory of a magnetic cunent is a challenge 
lo physical scientists." Weiv York Times , Apr 23, 1914, Sec 4, p 9 

27 L Steffens, Autobiography, p 816 
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non “worked” Hard-headed empnicists, the Glow knew that not eveiy 
one who claimed supernatural blessings could be signally successful There 
neie several explanations eithci the visitant was not strong enough, or his 
piotdg^ flouted his commands, oi a being might maliciously deceive the 
god seeker “Sometimes exeiytlnng told in a vision is false, perhaps some 
animal plays the part of another ” 1 heie was no way of detecting such 
Lrickery before-hand “They only find out irom what happens later.” . 

In every generation . tlieie were men wiLh outstanding poweis,— 
the medicine-men but their fame resLed on proofs of their worth 
Dapic was a greaL doctoi because he had cuicd patienLs on the brink of 
death Plenty-fingcis loomed in memoiy not because he claimed a 
beai revelation, but because he woikecl muacles by it In midwtnLer he 
would produce turnips and sarvis-berries, he coulcl tiansform balk into dry 
meat, bullet-proof, he merely spat on his hands when shot, and immedi¬ 
ately recovered Again, Giay-bull believed in Wants-to-live because of 
oculai demonstration One night the two wanted to smoke but lacked the 
wherewithal, but Wants-to-live asked for some baik, shook, it m the air, 
and produced some tobacco, which Giay-bull smoked On another occasion, 
the same wonder-woikcr lolled mud into four balls, which turned into 
beads for Gray-bull to weal in his necklace 28 

[thonga] The rnondjo is a plant of the Solaneae family which possesses 
intoxicating properties With it a special magician prepares a bevciage 
which must act as a means ot levelation It can be resoitcd to by any indi¬ 
vidual accused of witchunh, oi of any othei ciime A woman accused of 
adulteiy, foi instance may say “Let us go and dunk Lhe mondjo ” The 
rnondjo magician will give both the accused and Lhe plaintiff a little of his 
drug, and the one who becomes intoxicated, ot unconscious, aftci hating 
taken the magic beverage will lie convicted oi guilt But the rnondjo ordeal 
can also be ordered by the chiefs 

it is at Shihahu that the recipe is known for the preparation of 
this magic philter This is very complicated and intricate . . To make 
sure of the efficacy oh the chink, the Shihahu fofk experiment upon a cer¬ 
tain individual named Mudlayi This man is consideiecl the veiy chief, 
the "bull” ot all the wizaicls of the couiHiy He is more powerful than 
all the others in casting spells If, therefore, the decoction produces in him 
the characteristic intoxicating effect, by whidi . . . spell casters are dis¬ 
covered, it is ceitain that the brewing has been a success If, by any chance, 
Mudlayi should not have been intoxicated, woid will be sent to the chief 
that the decoction has failed . and anodier brew will be made, until 
the mondjo has attained the strength required 29 

[iglulik Eskimo] During the fall the natives turned pagan again They 
had been Christian foi more than a year and it had done them no good— 
the dogs had come down with chstempei just the same The Eskimos had 
even gone so far as to hang tiny crosses about the dogs’ necks, but it had 

28 Lowie, The Crete Indians, pp 238-" ( ) 

20 H A Junod, lhe Life of a Soulh Afncaii Tube (Ncuch.itcl, 1912-13), II, 
pp 483-84 
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not helped Then a young woman remembered that once as a child she 
had cured a dog by binding pagan amulets aiound its neck She was a 
cautious, clever girl, so now she fastened both a cross and a round piece of 
wood to several dogs' necks, and the animals recovered Then, by a scien¬ 
tific system of trial and elimination, they set about to determine which 
had been responsible for the cuie Half the remaining sick animals were 
treated with crosses, the rest with wooden amulets The dogs wearing the 
pagan wood recovered Whereupon the natives returned to the ways of 
their forefathers, and doubtless remained satisfied until another problem 
arose 30 

I know that no scientist will accept this experiment, yet I defy him to 
show that it is methodologically diffeient fiom a scientific expenment Un¬ 
less he can do so, his tefusal to accept the Iglulik Eskimo inference as valid 
is a result of his prejudices against the supernaturalistic postulates and in 
favor of the natuialistic postulates The problem can be posed more 
shaiply by reducing it to its metaphysical essentials, as the sceptics have 
done 

[hindu] "The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of smoke, 
etc, to the knowledge of fire, etc, can be accounted foi by its being based 
on a former perception 01 by its being an enor, and that m some cases this 
step is justified by the result, is accidental just like the coincidence of 
effects observed in the employment of gems, charms, drugs, etc ” 31 

A foui th difference that is commonly given is that in science, 
if a piechcted result docs not occui, the generalization is changed 
to lit the contiadictoi y fact, but in lcligion this is not so How tine 
is this, actually? Few geneializations always fiL the facts, and when- 
evei possible we explain away conti adicloiy facis in science as well 
as m lehgion Eveiy scientist finds that his pioceduies do not always 
give the expected results, and aftei the contiadictoiy facts appear 
he says that he must have made a “mistake” so that “accidental fac- 
tois” nullified the expected lesult, lie dignifies this by calling it “ex- 
jieiiniental eiroi ” In othei woids, he keeps his geneiahzation and 
explains away the contradictoiy fact by assuming that he made a 
mistake In supematuialism the same thing is done, though, of 
couise, in teims of a diffeient set of postulates If a player is not 
granted, the spirits did not choose to fulfil the lequest foi leasons 
best known to themselves 

[united states] “I played and prayed that my wife would recover, but 
she finally died God in his infinite wisdom knows best ” 

sop Ficuclien, Arctic Adveutuie (New Yoik, 1935), pp 422-3 

siCaivaka school, summarized by Madluva Vidyaranya (d 1386), Stvrvadar- 
stinasamgi alia , ti E 15 Cowell and \ L Gough (London, 1882), p 9 
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If magic docs not woik, some mistake was made in the ritual, or 
someone’s counter-magic nullified the expected lesult. 

[hindu] “The so-called untruth m the Veda comes from some defect in 
the act, operator or materials o£ sacrifice ” 152 

[winnebago] “I heard that this ioimer wife of mine, before going away, 
had used some magical medicine on me A medicine feast was immediately 
given me and my scalp treated to counteract the evil effect of what she 
had used It was said that she had taken one of my hairs and dipped it 111 L 0 
her medicine bundle This she did in order to prevent me from ever leav¬ 
ing her If then I left her I would suffer from a headache and peihaps even 
die Such was the belief Fortunately the matter was discovered, my scalp 
treated and the hair she had taken recovered and washed with medicine 
Nothing therefoie happened to me ” 33 

What is the logical difference between these scientific and supei- 
natuial explanations of conti adictoiy facts? 

[china] “When things turn out as they ought, who shall say that the 
agency is not supernatural? When things turn out otherwise, who shall say 
that it is?” 34 

Lastly, those who believe in 0111 scientific medicine, foi instance, 
complain that a “superstitious” invalid goes to a shaman loi a cuie, 
and if the shaman fails to help lnm, the benighted invalid does nol 
have sense enough to come to a physician Now, all too olten we go 
to a physician to be cured of an ailment, only to find that he does 
not help us Do we then tlnow medicine aside and Liy a shaman, 
01 do we go to a “betiei” physician instead? And how is the “supei- 
stitious” invalid less rational when he goes to a “better” shaman 
after the first has failed? 

[azande] "If one witch-doctor fails to cure a Zande he goes to another 
in the same way as we go to another doctor if we are dissatisfied with the 
treatment of the first one whom we have consulted Thus Kamanga, before 
he was initiated into the craft himself, was ill for some weeks He fust went 
to a witchdoctor who extracted all sorts of little objects without making 
him any better because, so Kamanga said, he had inefficiently left some of 
these shafts of witchcraft still embedded in his body He appears to have 
visited othei specialists befoie consulting Badobo, who told him that he 

32 Gotama Aksapada (ltli cent n c ?), Nyayasutia, ti S C, Vidyabhusana 
(Sdoerf Booki of the Hindus, 8) (Allahabad, 1013), 2 1 00 

31 Clashing Thundei, Antnbwguijihy, cd P Radin (New Yoik, 1926), p 133 
Cojjjnght, 1926, by D Applelon-CeiUuiy Company, Tnc 

■n Chucmg-tzii [3id cent nc], tr H A Giles (London, 1926, 2nd cd), 27 
(P 367) 
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was very ill and, if not treated at once, lie would die The other witch 
doctors whom he had previously consulted had diagnosed his illness as 
pneumonia and a vanety of othei ills, whereas Budobo said that it was 
tma wangu, and he gave him mbno meduine to eat and massaged him, 
and produced two bones out of Ins body, and sent him home to he down 
and get some sleep Kamanga, however, became woisc and worse and 
suffered considerable pain. He had heard in the past that a woman witcli- 
doctoi who lived nearby had a reputation for honesty and skill, so he de¬ 
cided to pay her a visit the same evening She said that she would help him, 
and when he had given liei half a piastre she piepared a kpoyo poultice 
and felt Ins belly ‘Good gracious,’ she said, ‘you aie troubled with worms ’ 
She proceeded to extract them by first placing the poultice on his belly and 
then, after it had tested there for a short while, by sucking his belly with 
her mouth She sucked from Ins body seven wonns, and Kamanga went 
home feeling much bettci His belly was coolei, and the pain had left 
him In thiee days time he was quite well again " 

[westlrn Europe] “We have no longer faith in miracles and relics, and 
theieforc with the same fury lun aftei recipes and physicians ” 33 

The point was well put by a Bechuana shaman to a Western Euio- 
pean physician 

[bechuana] "I use my medicines, and you employ yours, we are both 
doctors, and doctois are not deceivers You give a patient medicine Some¬ 
times God is pleased to heal him by means of yom medicine sometimes not 
—lie dies When he is cuicd, you take the ciedit of what God does I do the 
same Sometimes God giants us rain, sometimes not. When He does, we 
take the crtdtt of the charm When a patient dies, you don’t give up your 
liust in your medicine, neithci do I when lain fails If you wish me to 
leave off my medicines, why continue your own?” T 

It was facts such as the above which lecl me to state that the 
divergence of envn onmental appioaches lay m then postulates Now 
that an attempt has been made to show how the appioaches differ, 
the next few chapteis will be devoted to examining these approaches 
in some detail 
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(2) “In every action that is done lot an end, there must be a belief of its 
tendency to that end So large a share has belief in our intellectual opera¬ 
tions, in our active principles, and in our actions themselves, that, as faith 
in things divine is represented as the main spnng in the life of a Chnstian, 
so belief in gcneial is the mam spnng in the life of a man 'T Reid, 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man [1785], pp 327b-328a, in Works, 
ed, W Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1863, 6th ed), pp 213-508 

(3) D Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature [1739-40] ed L, A Selby- 
Bigge (Oxford, 1896, 2nd ed), 1 4 6. 

(4) “ . what the world has today, it did not have yesterday and iL will 
not have it tomonow In fact, not even loi the couisc of an hour during 
this very day has it had the sun m the same position And so, since nothing 
m it is permanent, it does not have anything in the same way fm even the 
shoitest interval of time "—Augustine, De online [ad 386], ed P Knoll, 
2 19 50, in Corpus Scuptorum Ecclesmlicoium Lahnonm (Vienna, 
18G6- ), LXIII, pp 119-87, ti R P Russell (New Yoik, 1942) 

(5) “The end of knowledge is powei, and the scope of .ill specula¬ 
tion is the performance ol some action, or thing to be done T Hobbes, 
Elements of Philosophy [1655-56], 1 16, m English Works, I 

(G) "The uncertainty and ignorance of Things to come makes the World 
new unto us by unexpected Emetgences, whereby we pass not our days in 
the trite load of aftaus affording no Novity T Browne, Christian Morals, 
125, in Works, I, pp 99-162 

(7) “ probability is the very guide of hie J Bmlci, The Analogy 
of Religion [1736], intr 3, in Works, ed J H Bernard (London, 1900), II 

(8) “Human knowledge and human power meet m one, for where the 
cause is not known the effect cannot be produced Nature to be com¬ 
manded must be obeyed, and that which m contemplation is as the cause is 
in operation as the rule’’—F Bacon, Novum Orgamnn [1620], 13, in 
Works, I, pp 70-365 

(9) “ the balance of human judgment is by naiiue inclined to the 
side of belief, and turns to that side of itself, when theie is nothing put 
into the opposite scale If it was not so, no proposition that is uttered in 
discourse would be believed, until it was examined and tried by reason, 
and most men would be unable to find reasons for believing tile thousandth 
paitof what is told them T lleid, An Inquiry into the Human Mind 
[1764], p 197a, in Woiks, pp 93-211 
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Naiumlism is tlic envnonniental approach which achieves 
adjustment by alteung some patt of the envnonmem itself, so as to 
change the mteiaction between the maLeiial [actors which pioduce 
phenomena Every society, so mal tei how “primitive," has a body 
of natuialistic customs by which it adjusts to its envn onment. (1) 
Those customs which form the society’s naturalist theoiy arc its 
science, while the customary natuialistic piactices aie its technology 

SCIENCE 


Nature of science 

Science is natui alistic iheoiy, it is the body of customs by which 
a society explains phenomena as the levuli 0 f the interaction of 
nialtei 01 its pioperties 

[ureice] Thales says that the principle [ie, the matter of which 
everything is composed] is watei 1 


[grhci] “I am about to discuss the disease called “sacred” [1 e, ejn- 
7e/jry] It is not, in my opinion, any more divine or more sacred than odier 
diseases, but has a natural cause, and its supposed divine ougin is due to 
men's mexpenence, and to their wonder at its peculiar character. Now 
while men continue to believe in its divine origin because they are at a 
loss lo understand it, they really disprove its divinity by the facile method 
of healing which they adopt, consisting as it does of purifications and in¬ 
cantations But if it is to be considered divine just because it is wonderlul, 
there will be not one sicrecl disease but many, for I will show that other 
diseases are no less wonderful and portentous, and yet nobody considers 
them sacred 

Thus this disease is born and grows from the things that come (o the 


tj y rhalc ' ! (61h , - r ilG nc). A, 12, in Die Fiagmente tier Yoisofoatihu, ed 
H Diels, lev W Kram (Beilin, 1931-37, 5th ed) 
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body and leave it, is no more tioublesome to understand and cure than 
aie others, and is no more divine than others are, . 

“This disease styled sacred comes from the same causes as otheis, from 
the things that come to and go from the body, from cold, sun, and from 
the changing restlessness of winds These things are divine So that there 
is no need to put the disease in a special class and to considei it more 
divine than the others, they are all divine and all human Each has a 
natme and power of its own, none is hopeless or incapable of tieatment ” 2 

Chapter V maintained that every envnonmenlal appioach looks 
foi 01 dei in cxpenence, science does this by discoveung regularity 
m the relations between the matcnal factors which pioduce a phe¬ 
nomenon ( 2 ) 

Azande are often skilled in the detection of eaily symptoms, and our 
own doctors have told me that they seldom en m diagnosing eaily leprosy. 
They are naturally much less sure m diagnosing diseases affecting internal 
oigans such as the intestines, the liver, and the spleen They know befote- 
hand the normal course ol a disease as soon as its symptoms are pro¬ 
nounced They often know what the later symptoms will be, and whether 
the patient is likely to live or die, and how long he is likely to live Like¬ 
wise they know what infirmities are permanent Besides then ability to give 
a prognosis, they can also tell you the aetiology of disease, and though their 
notions ol causes are generally far from objective reality they recognize 
different causes as participating with witchcraft to produce different ill¬ 
nesses 3 

The scientific search for order is usually based upon two beliefs, 
causality and the uniformity of nature Causality is the beliel Lhat 
eveiy phenomenon (effect) is produced by some othei phenomenon 
(cause) 

[ashanti] “When a dog is found up on top of the store rack, and could 
not have climbed up himself, then some one must have Idled and put him 
there ” 

"A horse does not turn to the side without a cause (That is, it is an- 
sweung to the rein )” 4 

The uniformity of native is the belief lhat similar causes pioduce 
similar effects 

[ashanti] “The lizard does not eat pepper and sweat break out on the 
frog " 

2 [Hippocrates], De moibo sacro [5th cent, bc], 1, 16, 21, in Ojura , ed 
LittrL VI, pp 35(1-97, tr Jones and Withington 

3 E E Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft , Oiaclei nml Magic among llic Azande, 

p. 195 IRS Ratnay, Aihanti Provei In, 259, 2SG 
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"A sheep does not give birth to a goat ” 

“Whatever is abo\e must come down to the earth ” 

“No tree ever bore fruit without fust having [lowers ” & 

[western EUROPE] “ there are such things in nature as parallel 
cases, what happens once, will, under a sufficient degree of simiLanty 
of circumstances, happen again, and not only again, but as often as the 
same cncumstances occur ” b 

The oidci found by science is used in predicting and altering phe¬ 
nomena. 

[caribou iskimo] “The canbou wmtei down in Lite great forests behind 
Kug]uaq (Churchill) Towards the middle of April a great unrest sei/cs 
them, and they come wandering in the direction of Hicloligjuaq and Baker 
Lake, and ftom there scattei clown towaids the coast as soon as the sun 
begins to get teally warm so that the snow melts Often their depatture is 
premature, and sometimes it happens that sudden snow storms force them 
to return and again seek shelter in the foiests These impatient foiciunneis 
are tarely many in number, but the next time the animals get on the move, 
they are mote numerous and now trot catefully forward along then old 
paths They know they hat e enemies where they least expecL them, and 
therefoie, even when they make a halt to rest and eat, there aie always 
vigdatit sentinels 

“The advance guard of the great spring migrations are the cows with 
young, whose lanks are closed by ‘the vtigins,’ all young cows After them 
come the young hulls, many of them still being calves When they have got 
past the villages on their wancleungs, winch about Ilidoligjuaq means at 
the end of Apul and during May, with a lew late comers in June, there 
is a pause of about a month during which there is hardly an animal in the 
country Not until well into August do the full-grown bulls come They 
trudge along in great flocks, sometimes so many that it seems as if they 
covered all the giourid, they graze their way slowly forward, for they are 
not anxious to fall in with the cows before mating time arrives They have 
not yet quite changed their coat and are white on neck and back When 
one sees them, it is as if living snowdrifts laid themselves over the brown 
earth, the white part of their coat being very prominent 

“ . The great hunt takes place in autumn, when the animals are re¬ 

turning to the forests, fat and newly moulted, with shiny, soft hair Then 
they came m tremendous herds, all together, the cows with the new 
calves and the young cows thaL have had no calves, and then the bulls 
These herds were sometimes so immense that they were duven forward as 
if m a thiong down towards (he foiests At times they covered the whole 
landscape, and even if men came dose to them, it was almost as if there 
was no room for them to flee, it was also as if Lhe great numbei made them 

B Rattray, op at, 161, 2C9, 7)1, 765 
«J S Mill, Logic, 3 3 1 
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trustful, with the result that one could kill them in multitudes But it was 
best to take them at the ciossing places ” 7 

[dale-bura] A woman, bitten by a snake, called to her husband, who 
upon seeing the reptile got a cord and tied it above the knee, twisting it 
tightei with a stick He then picked up a quartz pebble, clacked it m two, 
and with the sharp edge cut a circle right round the leg, scvenng the skin 
Blood oozed out, and though the woman became drowsy and ill, she 
eventually recoveied The blackfcllow was asked if he would cut the aim 
in the same way if the bite weie on the wrist, and his answei was “Baal, 
me stupid fellow, too much blood run awayl” The blacks have a thoiough 
knowledge of what snakes aie venomous and what harmless, but in either 
case when hunting always smash the head to a pulp before hanging the 
body tound ihe neck to carry it 8 

In Chaptei V wc saw that our mfeienccs aie lehuecl to the situ¬ 
ations lo which we adjust Tlieiefoie, scientists do not study eveiy- 
tlnng in their envnonment indiscriminately, but laLher limit them¬ 
selves to those situations which are important to then group 

[wesilrn Europe] "S alviati The constant activity which you Venetians 
display in your famous aisenal suggests to the studious mind a huge field 
foi investigation, especially that part of the woik which involves me¬ 
chanics, for m tins department all types of instinments and machines aie 
constantly being constructed by many aitisans, among whom theic must 
be some who, partly by inherited expetlence and partly by then own 
obseivations, have become highly expeit and clevei in explanation 
Sagiedo You aie quite light " 8 

Also, in spite ol the fact that all paits of the umveisc internet, and 
therefore influence each olhei to some extent, the scientist concerns 
himselt only with those aspects ot the envnonment which have some 
practical effect upon the situation he studies 

[rome] nothing is clue to one cause alone, but that which is taken 

to be the cause is that which seems to have had the most influence ” 10 

Indeed, any effective piece ol scientific reseaich stai Ls with some spe¬ 
cific question that is asked about the problem situation, and then 

T K Rasmussen, Observations on the Intellectual Outline of Ihe Canbou 
A/amos, tr \V E Calveit ( Report of the Fifth Thule JI\pLililion, 7 2) (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1930), pp 41-12 

SAW Hotvitt, The Native Tribes of South-East 'lushalia, pp 385-86 
8 G Galilei, Lc nuove scitnzc [1638], p 49, in Ofiere (Floicnce, 1890-1909), 
VIII, pp 9-448, ti H' Cicw and A tie Sabo (New Ycnk, 1911) 

18 Celsus (1st cent ad) De mcihuria, ed F M.uv (Corpui Mcihctnum 
um, 1) (Ieip/ig, 1915), pioocm , 57, ti W G Spencet (London, 1935-3,8) 
Rcpnnted by permission o£ the publishcis, Hanaul Univcisity 1’icss 
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the scientist proceeds to gather the data which will help him to 
answei Ins question 

[wisriRN europl] "Every experiment is a question put to a body, the 
answei to which we receive through a phenomenon, that is, through a 
change which we obseive, sometimes by the sight or smell, sometimes by 
the other senses ” 11 

The question has to be sufficiently specific so that he deals with no 
moie factois than he can apprehend, otherwise he cannot handle 
them. 

[greccl] "The following were the circumstances attending the diseases, 
from which I liamed my judgements, learning fiom the common nature 
of all and the particular nature of the individual, from the disease, the 
patient, the lcgimcn prescubed and the piescnbei—for these make a diag¬ 
nosis moie favouiable or less, from the constitution, both as a whole and 
with lespect to the parts, of the weather and of each legion, fiom the 
custom, mode of life, practices ancl ages of each patient, fiom talk, man¬ 
ner, silence, thoughts, sleep or absence ol sleep, the natuie and time of 
diearns, pluckings, scratchings, tears, irom the exacerbations, stools, urine, 
sputa, vomit, the antecedents ancl consequents of each member in the suc¬ 
cessions of diseases, and the abscessions to a fatal issue or a cusis, sweat, 
rigot, chill, cough, sneezes, hiccoughs, breathing, belchings, flatulence, 
silent m noisy, hemoirhages, and hemotrhoids From these things must vve 
considei what then consequents also will be ” 12 

[china] “The common people say that in investigating things one 
should follow Hui (the philosopher Ghu), but where is there anyone who 
has been able to cany out his teachings m practice? I myself have tried to 
do so In foimer yeais I discussed this with my friend Ch’ien saying, ‘If to 
be a sage oi a virtuous man one must investigate everything under heaven 
how can at present anyone acqune such tremendous strength?’ Pointing 
to some bamboos m front of the pavilion, I asked him to investigate them 
and see Both day and night Ch’ien enteied into an investigation of the 
principles of the bamboo Fot thiee days he exhausted his mind and 
thought, until his mental energy was tired out and he took sick At first I 
said it was because his energy and stiength were insufficient Therefore 
I mysclt undeitook to cany on the investigation Day and night I was un¬ 
able to undustand the principles o£ the bamboo, until after seven days I 
also became ill because of having wearied and burdened my thoughts In 
consequence we mutually sighed and said, ‘We cannot be either sages or 

It J A Stockhaidt, Die Schule dei Chemic [1816] (Braunschweig, 1855, 8th 
ed), 1 G, ti C H Pierce (Cambndge, Mass, 1851) 

12 [Hipponaies], Epiclemica I [ca Dth cent uc] 10, in Opera , ed Littre, 
II, pp 330-717 
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Virtuous men, for we lack the great strength required to carry on the in¬ 
vestigation of things ’ ” 13 

To sum up, the scientist’s leseaich is influenced by his questions, lus 
questions deal with the important aspects of important phenomena, 
and his judgments as to what is impoitant depend upon the social 
values of his group Theieforc, a science’s concern with limited 
aspects of the universe tends to reinforce the value system of the 
group 

Data 

A science is composed of data, a taxonomy, and generalizations, 
which will be treated in that older 

Though science deals with phenomena, we must make a distinc¬ 
tion between facts and data A fait is the whole of a phenomenon— 
all Us characteristics. It is a fact that Lite paper upon which this is 
wntten is white, smooth, flexible, etc However, we saw that the 
scientist is inteicsted only in those aspects of his envnonment which 
affect Ins adjustments m a specific kind of situation, as a lesult he 
deals with a datum which is some aspect of the phenomenon, 
namely, those characteristics which fit into Ins paiticular frame of 
reference. To a physicist in our culture this paper is an oigamzed 
set of electrons and pi otons, to a chemisl it is composed of cei tain 
oigamc compounds, to a biologist it has a chaiactenstic cell struc¬ 
ture, and to an antlnopologist it is an artifact 

Data are either solely qualitative, or both qualitative and quan¬ 
titative If the data only include the kinds of characteustics found 
in phenomena, they are qualitative 

[EGYPT] 

“Title 

“Instructions concerning a gaping wound in his head, penetrating to 
the bone, smashing his skull, and rending open the brain of his skull 

“Examination 

"If thou examines! a man having a gaping wound in his head, pene¬ 
trating to the bone, smashing lus skull, and rending open the brain of his 
skull, thou shouldst palpate the wound Shouldst thou find that smash 
which is m his skull like those couugations which foim in molten copper, 
and something therein throbbing and fluttering under thy fingets, like 

13 Wang Shou-Jcn (1472-1528), Philosophy, ti F G Henke (Chicago, 1916), 
pp 177-78 
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the weak place of an infant’s ciown before it becomes whole—when it has 
happened that theie is no tlnobbtng and fluttenng under thy fingeis until 
the bram of his (the patient’s) skull is rent open—and he discharges blood 
from both his nostnls, and lie suffeis with stiffness in Ins neck, 

"Diagnosis 

"'Ilion shouldst say concerning him ‘An ailment not to be tieated’ 
“Treatment 

"Thou shouldst anoint that wound with grease Thou shall not bind it, 
thou shult not apply two snips [of adhesive tape] upon it until thou 
knowest that he has leached a decisive point” 11 

If the data also contain information on how much there is of the 
chffeient kinds of chat ac ter is tics, they are quantitative as well 15 

[fgypi] “ ’Thou examinest a man’ means counting any one 
[lacuna ] . in whom an ailment is counLed, like measuring the ailment 

of a man, in older to know the action of the heart There are canals (or 
vessels) in it (the beau) to every member Now it the pnests of Sekhmet or 
any physician put his hands 01 his fingeis upon the head, upon the back 
of the head, upon the two hands, upon the pulse, upon the two feet, he 
measuies to the heart, because its vessels are in the back of the head and in 
the pulse, and because its pulsation is in every vessel of every membei He 
says ’mcastue’ tegatdmg his wound because of the vessels to lus head and 
to the back of his head and to lus two feel . . [ lacuna ] his heart in order 

to recognise the indications which have arisen therein, meaning to meas 
ure it m older to know what is befalling theiem ” 10 

The data aie gatheied by ohseivation One way ol classifying ob- 
setvation is into unskilled and skilled, depending upon the amount 
of Uaining necessity to make the obseivalions Another is into direct 
and indirect , in the lormei the phenomenon itself is observed, in 
the Iattei its effect upon something else is obseived 

[akamba] the Ahamba show that they have a quick sense of ob¬ 
servation for animal life and a good acquaintance with the habits of ani¬ 
mals, especially m the case of such as can be hunted But even quite 
insignificant anim ils, such as small insects, from which, at least as far as 
one can see, they get neither good noi hatm, come within the scope of 
their observation, and they have pondered over and tried to explain this 
and that, a distinguishing teatuie of a certain insect, often a little detail 

"Si Edwin Smith Sutgical Papyrus, ed ] H Bieasted (U of Chicago, Oriental 
Institute, Publications, 3) (Chicago, 1930), cols 2-3 (XVIII Dynasty — 1580-1330 
B c) 

1 1 Data can never be pmely quantitative because quantities are amounts of 
qualities r I hetcfoie no science can be based on measuiement alone 

l<> Ibid , 10 I 1 , gloss 
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only peitcived with difficulty Their stories and riddles show this espe¬ 
cially 17 

[marqulsas] we were lighted by several of the native tapers, held 
in the hands ot young girls These tapers ate most ingeniously made There 
is a nut abounding in the valley, called by the Typces “armor,” closely 
resembling our common horse-chestnut The shell is broken, and the con¬ 
tents extracted whole Any number of Lhese aie strung at pleasure upon 
the long elastic fibre that Lraverses the branches of the cocoa-nut tree 
Some of these tapers are eight or ten feet in length, but being perfectly 
flexible, one end is held in a coil, while the othei is lighted The nut burns 
with a fitful bluish flame, and the oil Lhat it contains is exhausted in about 
ten minuLes As one bums down, the next becomes ignited, and the ashes 
of the former are knocked into a cocoa-nut shell kept for the purpose. 
This piimiLive candle lequires continual attention, and must be constantly 
held in the hand The person so employed marks the lapse of Lime by the 
number of iiuls consumed, which is easily learned by counting the bits oi 
tappa distributed at regular intervals along the string is 


Quantitative data imply counting, which in turn depends upon 
a numbei system A society’s number system and its mutualism seem 
to be intei dependent. Rudimentaiy numbei systems are found m 
societies whose naturalism is simple, and elaboiate number sysLems 
in those with a complex science and technology 


[aronta] At Alice Spungs they occasionally count, sometimes using 
their fingers in doing so, up to five, but frequently anything beyond four 
is indicated by the word oknttla, meaning much ot great One is mnta, 
two teiama or teia, three teia-ma-nmta, lour teia-ma-tcui, five teia ma-tera- 
ninta A small mob ol men is atua mimrruna, a bigger mob is atna inker- 
tnyiga, a very large one is atua mjanu oliniita 111 

A good index ol the extent to which a number system has developed is 
the presence of zero. In Babylonia an internal zero is found represented by 
a hyphen, but does not occur terminally 20 The first knowm use of the com¬ 
plete zero is in India 21 The Maya independently invented the zero, its 
earliest appearance is on the date 6 16 0 0 0 22 

Precise natuialistic knowledge is oiten based on counting 

it G. Lindblom, The Akamba, p 325 

18 H Melville, Typee [181(3], pp 2H0-81, in Work s (London, 1922-21), I 
10 B Spencer and F J Gillen, The Arunta, I, p 21 

20 0 Neugcbauei, Mathcmatische Keil , srhiift-Tc\tc (Ouellcn unit Sluchen zur 
Geschichte cler MiUhematik, Astionomie unci Physih, [ser A] 3) (Beilin, 1935-37), 
I, pp 193-219, II, pis 39-10 (I Babylonian Dynasty = 1800-1700 nr?) 

21 Pingala (3rd cent lie?), Chanelnhsulia, ed V Sistri (Bibliotheca Imhca, 
[new ser] 230, 258. 307), Calcutta, 1871-74 

22 S G Morley, The Inicuptions of Peten (Carnegie Institution of Washing¬ 
ton, Publications, 437) (Washington, 1938), I, pp 16-65, V, Id 1, pis 1,54 
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[greece] “ . it is necessary to aim at some measure But no measure, 
neither number noi weight, by reference to which [medical] knowledge 
can be made exact, can be found except bodily feeling Wherefore it ]s 
laborious to make knowledge so exact that only small mistakes are made 
heie and there And that physician who makes only small mistakes would 
win my hearty piaise Perfectly exact truth is but larely to be seen ” 23 

Civilizations are constantly using an elaborate number system, and 
this leads to the development of mathematics, the study of the rela¬ 
tions between classes of quantities. A Sumerian arithmetic table is 
the earliest example of mathematical studies known . 24 Qualitative 
data aie gathered by enumeration and measurement Enumeration 
is counting an amount of disciete units 

[hofi] “I learned to count up to twenty with my fingers and toes That 
was as high as we went If, foi example, we wanted to indicate forty-four, 
we would say ‘two twenties and four’!" 25 

Measinement is counting continuous quantities by comparing the 
continuum with a standard unit of quantity 

[hopi] “In measinement we said 'one fingei wide’ for about one inch, 
‘from the reach of the thumb to the middle finger’ lor about six inches, 
and ‘one foot’ for the length from heel to toe For long distances we 
counted in steps ” 20 

Taxonomy 

A taxonomy is the scientific categonzation of data It follows 
fiom the discussion of the effects of categonzation given in Chaptet 
III that such classification is necessary if naturalistic customs are to 
be used in adjustment, m addition, taxonomy is the basis lor gener¬ 
alization. 

[western eurofe] “I should like a method which would unite all such 
groups [of plants] as aie naturally cognate and have many points m com¬ 
mon and would not disjoin any kindred species, and which would reduce 
to classes and groups the species that are not really akin but can be con 

2i [Hippociates], De pnsca mechcma [5th cenL nc], 9, in Opera, cd Heiberg, 
I, Pt 1, pp 36-55, tr Jones and Wittungton 

24 F. Thurcau-Dangtn el al, Inventaire ties tablelles de Tello conseruees ait 
Mutie Imperial Ottoman (Pans, 1910-21), IV, pi 14 [III Ui Dynasty], vide 
L Delapoite, ‘‘Document mathematique de l’epoquc des lois d’Our,” Revue 
d’Anyrologte, 8 (1911), pp 131-33 

25 L Simmons, Sun Chief (New Haven, 1912), p G1 

20 Idem 
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vemently classified by the shape o£ the flower 01 the divisions of the 
fruit ” 27 

[ thonga ] Plants, psimih or psa kumila, things which grow (ku mila), 
aic distinguished from animals, called pubandjana , or psthan , which are 
said to At ila, become great, and not mil a 28 

Natives have the notion of the genus Under the same name they 

unite forms which ate sometimes widely different, but belong to Lhe same 
genus Tsuna means fein and applies to the Acioslichum tenuifolium 
as well as to the . other kinds of Filicea. 

The notion of the genus is so really piesent that Thonga distinguish 
various kinds m the same genus . 

Cognate kinds found in vanous legions are distinguished by the 
mention of then habitant There is the Hibiscus genus Its name 

is Ntjhen, there aie the Ntjhcsi of the hill (Hibiscus surratensis, etc), the 
Ntjhensi of the nyaka [black earth], another kind found in Moiakwen in 
the black earth, and there is the shitjhestnyana ilia ntlhaba, double diminu¬ 
tive of nt]hesi, the Sida cordifolia, a nice little Malvacea, a neai lelauve 
of the Hibiscus 

I-Iowevei there is, of couise, no anatomical study at the base of this 
classification so their ideas of genus aie not always scientifically speaking, 
coirect. They call Phakama any parasite of whatever form it may be 

No wonder the notion of genus, though existing, has not been always 
cotrectly and universally applied Thonga have no idea of the anatomy of 
the plants they never analysed a flowei, and are totally ignotant ol the 
piesence of male and female elements m it They however know that these 
sexual difEetences exist They have noticed, for instance, amongst the 
nkanye stems, which aie a dioecious kind, that some aie male and some 
female, and they carefully picserve some of the male stems in ordei to 
fecundate the female ones, but they believe that this fecundation takes 
place through the roots of the trees' 2,) 

The notion of genm [among animals] is not so marked as amongst 
plants It is, however, not absent The different kinds of duck aie called 
sekwa, sekwa nyari, sckwa-mhala, the word sekwa being a tine genus name 
We may even find the notion of oule i in the classification of mammalia 
made by Mankhelu when he said "Women eat only flesh of animals having 
hoofs , and not that of animals having paws ” 30 

Taxonomies differ m their geneiahty In some, the classes are 
limited in their usefulness ("artificial”), few oi no other common 
chaiacteristics can be found among the membeis of a class besides 
those which are the catena of the calegoiy 

27 J Ray, Synopsis mclhodua stnpnim lintanmcai um [1690] (Loudon, 169G, 
2nd ed), “De varus plantaium methodis disseitatio,” piaef (p [x]), ti C E 
Raven (Cambridge, 1912) 

28 T A funocl. The Life of a South Afucan Tribe, II, p 311 

2 » Ibid, II, pp 306-09, vide ibid , II, pp 305-10, 518-19 

30 Ibid, II, pp 321-22, vide ibid, II, pp 311-32 
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[ila] The Ba-tla name a great many trees, plant, and grasses Trees 
liave the generic name jnasnnio, bushes are shwhuua, grass is mam, leaves 
eaten as vegetables are slinhu 31 

In others the classes ate extended ("natural ), i e, many other com¬ 
mon characteristics can be found among the membeis of a class 
beside those which ai e used as criteria 

[ila] This is their classification [ol animals] 

Banyama quadrupeds 
Bapuka creeping things, reptiles 
Tupuka insects. 

Beaune buds 
lnsiot fish 

The Banyama ate divided loughly into hoofed animals, obadi nfrnnba, 
ancl bachele, soft footed animals with shitula (“noiseless feet”) But lions, 
leopaids, and cheetahs ate not included in the latter sub-class 33 

Taxonomies also vaiy m their mclusiveness A partial taxonomy 
does not covei all the phenomena in the field dealt with by a science, 
an exhaustive taxonomy does 

[ore net] Aristotle used the following paitial zoological taxonomy 
I A nanna, bloodless 

A malahittj soft animals (cephalopod molluscs) 

B mulattosItaLa, soft shelled (crustaceans) 

C oslrakadeima, haid shelled (testaceans) 

D entoma, insects 
II Enauna, blooded 
A hete, cetaceans 
B ichthyes, fishes 
C animals piovided with feet 
1. oviparous 
2 viviparous 
a quadrupeds 
b biped (man) 33 

Generalization 

A generalization is a relation established between classes of 
data 34 

HIE W Smith and A M Dale, The Ila Speaking Peoples of Not I hem 
Rhodesia, II, p 229 32 /bid, II, p 221 

St Fide Aristotle, Histona ammalnim, 190b, 523b, 534b, 539a, Dp pentibus 
antmulium , 657a-b For an exhaustive zoological taxonomy, vide C von Linnd 
Systema, naturae [1735] (Stockholm, 1766-68, 12th ed) 

n A law is a tested and \alid generalization, an hypothesis, an untested 
generalization 
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fG reece] “ . . the origin of all other mouons is that which moves it¬ 

self • • • And we must grasp this not only generally in tlieoiy, but also 
jn refeience to individuals ill the world of sense, for with these in view we 
seek general theories, and with these we believe that geneial theones ought 
to harmonize ’’ 35 

We have aheady seen how generalizations aic used to pt edict and 
altei phenomena 

Generalizations are either implicit or explicit Implicit geneiali- 
zations are common, for technological customs are often found to 
be based upon relationships which never have been enunciated. 
Thus the Caribou Eskimo use the principles of the pulley, centrifu¬ 
gal foice and friction without ever explicitly having stated the laws 
involved, so far as I know. 

As among other Eskimos, an “ice-tackle” is used for hauling [seal and 
walius], two holes being cut in the ice, converging towards each other, 
whilst two cuts are made m the thick skm on the back of the walrus’ neck 
A thick seal thong is made last to the “bridge” between the two holes in 
the ice, through the cuts m the animal’s skin, back to the bridge and again 
back to the animal, leaving a free end 80 

A bola is . . , used at the coast [among] the Hauneqtoimiut . . 

The slmg . . is also used by the boys against the buds in those cases 
where it is not simply a plaything . . . The bull-ioarer is also known 37 

... a tire of ice [is used on sleds] 88 

By contiast, explicit generalizations aie cleaily formulated. 

They not only observe but they correlate the results of their observa¬ 
tion The Didmga, for instance, have made a close sLudy of the soils (each 
of which has a different name) and the natural vegetation which different 
soils carry They use this knowledge gained by accumulated obscivation m 
selecting land for cultivation, and they have gradually worked up a very 
comprehensive theory of agriculture, all of which may not be accurate, but 
which does at any late argue a capacity foi scientific thinking and abstract 
judgment They have, moreover, discovered for themselves the pai t played 
by bees in agriculture One year when, deceived by exceptionally heavy 
rains, I conjectured that there would be a good harvest, they had no hesita¬ 
tion m prophesying the reverse, on the grounds that the heavy rams had 
drowned the young bees, on which they relied for the fertilisation of their 
crops I should add that they proved right and I was wiong 80 

38 Aiistotle, Dc motu animalium, 698a 12-15 

36 K Bnket-Snuth, The Caribou Eskimo 5, I, p 129 

37 Ibid , I, pp 116,290 

38 Ibid , I, ji 177 

38 J H Dribeig, The Savage as He Really Is (London, 1929), pp. 21-22 
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Generalizations vaiy m their degree of generality, 1 e , the 1 elated 
classes may contain relatively few kinds of phenomena, or many A 
classic example is tliaL concerning laws of baiometric piessure, 
Galileo’s lcstncted law is that a column of water uses 28 feet. 

“I once saw a cistern which had been provided with a pump under the 
mistaken impression that the water might thus be drawn with less effort or 
in gieater quantity than by means of an ordinary bucket The stock of the 
pump carried its suchei and valve m the upper part so that Lhe water was 
lifted by attiaction and not by a push as is the case with pumps in which 
the suckei is placed lower down. This pump worked perfectly so long as 
the watei m the cistern stood above a ceitain level, buL below this level 
the pump failed to woik . . . this fixed elevation of eighteen cubits is true 
foi any quantity of water whatever, be the pump large or small or even as 
fine as a straw ” to 

Toncelli’s law, ot lnghei generality, is that the height of a column 
of any liquid depends upon aii pressure and the specific gravity of 
the liquid 

“f . [have tried] to make an instrument which would show the 
changes in the air, which is at Limes heavier and thicker and at times lighter 
and more larefied We live submerged at the bottom of an ocean of 
the element an, which by unquestioned experiments is known to have 
weight, and so much, indeed, that near the surface of the earth where it is 
most dense, it weighs volume foi volume about the four-hundredth pait 
of the weight of watei . . The force which holds up that quicksilver 
[in a barometer] against its nature to tall down again, is external 
. On the surface of the liquid which is in the basin, there gravitates a 
mass of an fifty miles high, is it therefore to be wondered aL if in the glass 
. . whete the mercury is not attracted nor indeed repelled, since there 
is nothing there, it cnteis and uses to such an extent as to come to equi¬ 
librium with the weight of this outside an which presses upon it? Water 
also, in a similar but much longer vessel, will rise up to almost eighteen 
cubits, that is, as much further than the quicksilver rises as quicksilver is 
heaviei than watei, in older to come to equilibrium with the same force, 
which presses alike the one and the other ” 41 

Sciences, when taken as a whole, diflei m their number of gen¬ 
eralizations and the relations between them Regaidmg the iiist 
point, some sciences consist of few genei alizations, while others have 
many. Foi example, compare the number ol empirical generaliza¬ 
tions found in any scientific ticatise by Aristotle, with the number 

40 Galilei, op ol, pp 63-64 

41 F Toucelli, ‘ Lettei to M Ricci, June 11, 1641,” Opere, ed C Loria and 
G Vassiua (Faenza, 1919), III, pp 186-88. tr V Ciollan, New York, 1937 
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found in dny of oui own works m the same science As to the second 
point, in most cases a science is composed of a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion ol independent generalizations, 42 in vety few instances does a 
science have an otganized body of connected generalizations 44 

TECHNOLOGY 


Nature of technology 

Every organism alteis its envuonment to some extent in the 
piocess of adjustment Some of these changes, e g , the nest made 
by a bud, make the environment moie suitable lor ii Man has done 
more in this respect than any other animal, (3) indeed, he alone of 
all oiganisms can live anywhere in the woild because of his ability 
to make his envuonment suitable lor him (4) 

[trobriands] You would realise at fiist sight that the soil is valued . 
highly, that it is mapped out veiy definitely and used . effectively . 
Even during a casual visit to the Trobi rnn Islands, the ethnogiaphci would 
be struck by the density of the population, by the extern of the guldens, by 
their variety and thoroughness ot cultivation He would also find that i da¬ 
tively little of that tciritory is left to nature and its spontaneous gtowth 
In the villages again it would be easy to see that more than half of the 
buildings are stoiehouses, and that produce is accumulated, stoiecl and 
handled in a manner which makes it evident that man here in no way leads 
a hand-to-mouth existence, but that he depends on what he has achieved 
and lias made into a solid foundation of wealth 41 

Man achieves these lcsulls by means ol his technology, the body 
of customs by which a society alters its environment In other woids, 
technology is naturalistic piactice 

[rome] “ . .in digging wells we must not make light of science The 
methods of natuie must be considered closely m the light of intelligence 
and experience ” 45 

His belief is that since phenomena aie produced by the miei action 
of matter, alteung the mattei will modily the environment 

<2 The eailiesl example known is the Kahun Medical Papyius in F L Griffith, 
Hieialit Papyri fiom Kahun and Guiob (London, 1897-98), pp 6-11. pis 7-6 
[XII-XIII Dynasties = 2000-1700 nc?] 

44 I do not know any eailiei than the physical tieatises ol Aichimcdcs (287?- 
212 bc), Opera omnia, cd J L Heibcig (Leipzig, 1910-1“!) 

44 B Malinowski, Couil Cardens and Then Magic, I, p i 

41 Vitruvius (1st cent b c ), De architects a, ed F Gianget (London. lOll-ll), 
8012 Repnnted by peimission ot the puhlishcis, Haivaid Umveisily l’icss 
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A society alteis its environment to make it moie suitable, and 
othei things being equal, the more a sociely’s technology is devel¬ 
oped, the gieaLei is its conti ol ovei that envuonmenl. (5) If die envi- 
lonment is unlavoiable and the technology simple, the society is 
usually dominated by its environment 

[cariuou Eskimo] In veiy few places in die woild will the observci re¬ 
ceive such a vivid and immediate unpiession of the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of the means of subsistence to culture as among the Eskimos and, 
as all know, means of subsistence in this instance means hunting and fish¬ 
ing It is as if the endless struggle to wrest the daily biead from a barren 
and merciless country has concentiaLed every thought upon food and how 
it is to be piocured to a degiee only equalled by the hard stiuggle against 
the cold If the conversation of the Eskimos does not turn upon new winter 
clothing, it is usually about the hum and Lhe contents of meat caches 48 

But even under the most adveise cn aims lances, remaikable alteia- 
tions of the envnonment aie sometimes made 

[iruGAo] Among the wet rice folk, rice teiraces are the principal form 
of productive property These climb the mountains, tier aftei tiei, to 
heights ol 1,800 metres The ten ace walls are usually of stone, either 
natuial or built up The average height is probably 4 or 5 metres, but tlieie 
are natuial stone sides 20 tn moie metics high and others having built 
walls 10 oi mote meues high If these tciraces could be straightened and 
plated end to end, they would leach about half-way around the equatm 
Hete is a modification by man of the earth’s suif.tce on a scale unpaialleled 
elsewhere—a massive modification beside which the Suer and Panama 
canals aie quantitatively insignificant, though qualitatively, as necessitating 
a vastly higher technology, social oiganization, and mobilization of re¬ 
sources, they, of course, stand lai ahead of the Ilugao terraces, built little 
by little dirough many hundreds, pel haps many thousands, of years by 
means of wooden stakes, sometimes non shod, and wooden paddles— 
“spades” by courtesy—as the woiking tools 47 

On the othei hand, societies with complex, technologies dominate 
then enviionment to a gloat extent 

[Greece] “Wonders are many, and none is moie wonderful than man, 
the power that crosses the white sea, driven by the stormy south-wind, mak 
ing a path undei surges that direaten to engulf him, and Earth, the eldest 
of the gods, the immortal, the unweaned, doth he wear, turning the soil 
with the offspi mg of horses, as the ploughs go to and fro from yeai to year 

«• Bnket Smith, op nf , I, p 95 

47 K. F Ballon, Philippine Pagans (London, 1918), p 3, vide Barton, Ijugao 
Law (U of California, Publication!, in Anwucan Aichaeology and Ethnology, 
14 1) (Beikele), 1919), pi 20 
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"And the light-hearted race of birds, and the tribes of savage beasts, 
nul t j ie jea-biood of the deep, he snaies in the meshes of his woven toils, 
lie leads captive, man excellent in wit And he masteis by his arts the beast 
whose lair is in the wilds, who loams the hills, he tames the lioise of shaggy 
mane, he puts the yoke upon its neck, he tames the tireless mountain bull 

“And speech, and wmd-swiil ihought, and all die moods that mould a 
state hath he taught himself, and how to flee the arrows of the irosL, when 
’tis hard lodging under the clear sky, and the arrows of the rushing ram, 
yea, he hath resource for all, without resource he meets nothing that must 
come only against Death shall he call for aid in vain, but from baffling 
maladies he hath devised escapes ” 48 

[uniied statls] “ we have put many stages of artifice and device, 
of manufacture and alteration, between ourselves and the rest of natuie 
The oidinary city dweller knows nothing of the earth’s productivity, he 
does not know the sunnse and rarely notices when the sun sets, ask him 
in what phase the moon is, or when the tide in the haibor is high, or even 
how high the average tide runs, and likely as not he cannot answer you 
Seed-time and haivest are nothing to him If he has never witnessed an 
earthquake, a great flood, or a hurricane, he probably does not feel the 
power of nature as a reality sunounding his hie at all His lealities aie 
the motois that run elevators, subway tiains, and cars, the steady feed of 
watei and gas through the mains and of electricity over the wiles, the 
crates of food-stuff that arrive by night and are spread for his inspection 
befoie his day begins, the concrete and brick, bright steel and clingy wood¬ 
work that take the place of earth and waterside and sheltering loof for 
lnm His ‘house’ is an ap irtment in the great man-made city, so far as he 
is concerned, it has only an liitenoi, no exienor of its own It could not 
collapse, let in ram, or blow away If it leaks the lault is with a pipe or 
with the people upstairs, not with heaven His parks are ‘landscaped,’ 

and fit into lus world of pavements and walls. Ins pleasure resoits are ‘de¬ 
velopments' in which a wild field looks unformed, unreal, even Ins animals 
(dogs and cats aie all he knows as creatines, horses aie parts of milk-wagons) 
are fantastic ‘breeds’ made by his tampering ’’ 40 

Instruments 

Many vertebtates use objects, i e , any tiling not belonging to the 
same species, to help them reach then goals, and these aie imple¬ 
ments Inheritance seems to determine the kinds of implements that 
other animals use, and the way they use them, but pi imates 50 can 
learn to develop new implements In turn man, more than any of 
the oLhci pumates, uses aiuhcial implements, oi instruments 

4 s Sophocles, Antigone, 332-64 

4(1 S K. Langci, Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge, Mass, 1912), pp 
2/8-79. Repiinced by peinussion of (he pubhshcis, Haivaid University Picss 

r ‘° W Koliler, Intr lligenzprufinigen tin Menschinnjjtn (Bulin, 1921, 2nd ccl ) 
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[hausa] “And these are the smith's tools, bellows, anvil, tongs, hammer, 
file, also a fire-place and charcoal 

“Every one of these has its uses The anvil is the thing on which metal 
is placed when it has been taken out of the hie, the metal is then beaten 
with a hammer until it is forged as one wishes Charcoal is used as fuel 
for the fire, and the bellows for fanning it The tongs are used tor picking 
the iron out of the fire when it is red-hot ’’ 51 

Obviously the simplest kind of implement is a natuial object 
Consequently, it seems reasonable to presume that the eailiest 
homimds used such implements almost exclusively, such an hypo- 
thetical culture is called eolithic (Gieek. eos, dawn, hi has, stone) 

I say “hypothetical” because no one has ever proved the existence 
of such a culture, however, some natural implements are found m 
every society 

[yacuian] On old camp-sites numerous smooth, water-worn stones can be 
picked up They wcie used as hammers to break open vanous shellfish, 
and also they served as anvils for cracking hot marrow-bones . . . Yaghan 

. use . a shell cup . , this is nothing more elaborate than a 

simple shell, its shape m no way modified Such a receptacle could be used 
to dip water from a bark bucket. 52 

Instiuments are divided into tools and machines. In the former 
the motive power applied to the instiument itself executes the oper¬ 
ation foi which it is used in an activity; the oldest tools known may 
date horn the end of the Pliocene 53 Knives, which are common to 
many cultuies, may serve as an example 

[andamans] . knives . . . are narrow pieces [of bamboo] hardened 
over a fire, and sharpened by means of a Cyiena shell 54 

[unitld states] Household kitchen knives and pocket knives consist of 
steel blades and usually wooden, bone, or plastic handles, they are sharp¬ 
ened on carborundum whetstones. 

Machines aie instruments m which the motive power is first trans- 
foimed into executing powei, which m turn caines out the opeia- 

81 F W Taylor and A G G Webb, Customs of the Hnitsas (London, 1932), 
p 209 

82 S K Lothrop, The Indians of Tieira del FnegO (Museum of the Amencan 
Indian, Contnbutions, 10) (New Yotk, 1928), pp 131-32 

83 J R Moir, "East Anglia of 500,000 years ago," The Antiquity of Alan m 
East Anglia (Cambridge, 1927), Chap 4, idem, “The culture of Pliocene man,” 
Proceedings of the Piehistonc Society, 7 (1932-34), pp 1-17 

or E H Man, On the bonginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands (Lon¬ 
don, [1883]), pp 157-58 
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tion The eailiesi machine ihaL we know about is the spear thiowei, 
dating hom Uppei Pleistocene 3. 55 

[kuurn] The spear-thrower is a piece of wood about two feet and a half 
long, and thiec-quaitcrs of an inch duck It is two 01 three inches bioad 
m the middle, and tapeis oh into a handle at one end and a hook at the 
other. Its object is to lengthen the arm, as il weie, and at the same Lime 
balance die speai by bringing the hand nearest its centre The hook ol 
the spear-thrower is put into the hole in the end of the hunting-spear, and 
the other end is grasped with the hand, winch also holds the spear above 
it with the fingei and thumb With this instrument a spear is sent to a 
much greater distance than without it 00 

Another point to consider is the number of instruments used in 
a technology It is surprising how few aie used in some societies, the 
Sehgmanns tued to make a complete mvenloiy of the instruments 
found among the Vedda, and even when non-technological ones are 
included the total is only 23. 

[The following is an attempted complete inventory of Vedda imple¬ 
ments ] 

[1] Bows and ordinary arrows with [tiaded] iron heads of different 
sizes 

[2] . ceremonial airows . . 

[3] Simple sharpened wood allows 

[4] Boy’s bow with wooclcn airows, being an exact facsimile of the 
iron tipped airows. 

[5] Axes [traded,] made ol non. 

[6] Digging sticks 

[7] Dull for producing fire. 

[8] Apron made of the bast of Antians toxicana (nti bark). 

[9] Tortoise shell fiom the Damgala used as a dish. 

[10] Disc of wax fiom wild bees (tiachng asset) 

[11] Ball of bast-cord for bow stnngs 

[12] Fire lighting appliances with hollowed areca nut for keeping 
tinder [traded] 

[13] Earthenware pot hanging m a bast net. 

[14] Pouch made of squirrel skin 

[15] Kilt made of leaves 

[16] . .tit? bark bag 

[17] . . message stick . . . 

[18] . . clay figures and marbles . . . 

[19] . . . dried deei skins 

na E Laitet and H Clitisty, Reliquiae Aquitamcae, cd T. R. Jones (London, 
1803-75), pi T1 19-20, #1 

515 J Dawson, Aintmlian Aborigines (Melbourne, 1881), p 87 
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[20] . a stout stick about 2i^ meties long with four prongs at one 
end, which the Vedda cames hanging by a loop lrom his loreaim 
and which he uses to detach the comb 

[21] the vessel called a maludema in which the honey is collected 
made of deer's hide 

[22] The laddei with the help of which bambara honey is collected 
consists of a gieatly elongated loop of cane, appaiently deuved 
from a species of Calamus, across which rungs of creeper are 
sti etched 

[23] [Traded] beads 57 

Contiast tins with the enormous numbei of instruments used in oui 
society r ' 8 

Thud, theie is the number of clillerent uses to which an instill¬ 
ment is put. An instillment is geneiahzed if it is used for many pui- 
poses, but specialized if used foi some paiticulai purpose 

[andamans] they always canv with them, or keep ready for use, 
one or mote Cyiena shells as these seive them m a great variety of 
ways foi example, in ihessmg and piepaung the wooden poiuon ol their 
arrows, in sharpening their bamboo and cane knives, and the inner edge 
of the boar's tusk, m older to adapt it for use as a plane, as a spoon, in 
eating gravy, etc; as a knife, in cutting thatching leaves, etc, and m sevei- 
mg the joints of meat, and as a sciapei in separating the pulp from the 
fibre of the plants fiom which they manufacture their various clescnp- 
tions of stung and cotd, these shells are likewise employed in making Lhe 
ornamental incisions in then weapons, implements, leaf-ornaments, etc, 
m piepaung the ptcuhai uj appendage (worn when dancing), and they 
are also frequently used for planing purposes . the Cyiena is also used 
in opening othet bivalves [e g, those used as food] " 9 

The geneialued use of the hairpin by women is the subject of custo 
maty jokes in the United States 

[kijurn] The spear is the chief and most formidable weapon amongst 
the aborigines There aie seven kinds of spears, each of which is used for 
a special putpose The longest and heaviest are the war spears, which aie 
about nine feet long, and made of nonbaik saplings leduced to a uniform 
thickness They are variously named from the way m which they aie 
pointed The “tuulcmam” lias a smooth point The "tungung'gil'' is 
barbed on one side for six inches fiom the point The "wurokngil” is 
jagged for six inches on each side of the point, with sharp sphnteis of Hint 
or rolcanic glass, fixed in grooves with the same kind of cement which is 
employed to fix the handles of stone axes. The hunting spear, “narmall,” 
is about seven feet long, and is made of a peeled ti-tree sapling, with a 
smooth, sharp point, to balance the weapon it has a fixed buttpxece formed 

st C G and B 7 Seligmann, The I'edaas, pp 110, 328-29 

3S E g, vide Thomas' Registei of Amencan Manufacturers (New Yoik, 1945, 
35th ed ) 39 Man, op ciL , p 156 
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of the sulk of the glass tice, about two feet long, and with a hole in the 
nidi in its end to iccetve the hook of the speji-thrower, but, as the hook 
ol the speai-tlirowcr would soon destioy the light glass tree, a piece of haid 

0 d is inserted in the end, and secuied with a lashing of kangaioo smew 
Although the naimall is cluelly used toi killing game, it is the first spear 
tluown in fighting, as it can be sent to a gicater distance than the heavy 
wai spears, which aie only used in close quarters 

The “gniiun” speai is made of a sLrong leed, about five feet long, with 
a sharp point of nonbaik wood, and is used only for throwing at ciirrnnals 
The eel spear is formed of a peeled ti-tiee sapling, of the thickness of 
a little fingei and about seven feet long, pointed with the leg bone of the 
emu, or with the small bone of the hind leg of the laige kangaioo giound 
to a long, shaip point, and lashed to the shaft with the tail sinews of the 
kangaroo The spear called "bundit”—which name means "bite”—is made 
of a very tare, heavy wood from the Cape Otway mountains, and is so 
■valuable that it is nevei used in fighting or hunting, but only as an orna¬ 
ment It is given as a present in token oi inendslup, or exchanged for fancy 
nuleen spears fiom the interior 00 

Foul til is the maternal of which an instrument is made The 
eailiest implements which have been found aie made of iaw ma- 
leiials, le, matctials which axe chemically unalteied, 01 and the 
same is tiue of many mstiuments used Loday The most common 
law materials ate non-metals such as si one, wood, shell, hone, etc, 
but metals in then nautial state weie used in the past 62 and are 
still employed 

In casLing the eye ovci a map of Lake Superiot, a remarkable piojec- 
tion, m the form of an immense hoin, will be obseived jutting out hom 
die south shore, and cuivtng to the noitheasL until it ends in an liiegular 
point 

This peninsula, which is called Keweenaw Point, is about eighty miles 
in length, and at the place wheie it joins the mam land lorty-five miles in 
width Tlnough the whole extent of this projection a belt of metalliferous 
trap formation extends, dilfenng at various points in stiuctuie, and in the 
charactei of its contents 

Witlnn this belt, all the mining operations, ancient and modern, have 
been chiefly confined The most remarkable feature of the distnct is the 
diameter of its metalliferous pioducts, which occur, not m the condition 
of an ore of copper, but exclusively as native metal This is met with in 
immense masses, in veins ol smallet size, and in louncled nodules The 

00 Dawson, op cit , pp 87-88 

01 The oldest implements that have been discoveicd aie made o£ flint, mclc 
Moir, oji cit 

02 A nicked piece of lion [sjntc, which may hive been used as a stukc-a-light, 
lias been found dating hom Uppei Pleistocene 3, vide Is Dupou, Lr> temps 
piL'histonijue en lirlsrique (Buissels, 1872, 2nd ed), jsjs 152-53- 
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cutting ot the masses ts a tedious and costly ptoccss, and in some instances, 
c\en with all the appliances ot modern an, leqmrcs several months befoie 
a single mass is eiituely temoved hom the mine The metal is sometimes 
almost entncly hee irom foieign mattei, yielding when melted down m 
the furnace from 90 to 95 pei cent of coppei 

An ancient people extiacted copper hom the veins of Lake Supcnor 
of whom histoiy gives no account 

They did it in a rude way, by means of flic and the use of copper 
wedges or gads, and by stone mauls 

They had only the simplest mechanical connivances, and consequently 
peneuated the earth but a short distance 

They do not appear to hate acquncd any skill in the ail ot metalluigy 
oi of cutting masses of copper 

Foi cutting tools they had chisels, and piohably adzes oi axes ot copper 
These tools aie of puie coppei, and haidened only by condensalion oi 
beating tvhen cold 

They sought chiefly foi small masses and lumps, and not for laige 
masses 

Aitificial maleuals ate those ptocluccd the chemical altciation of 
law maiemls, they include metals piodtued by meialhugy (aiti- 
hcially cxtiacted hom oics) and synlhetus (aitificial compounds) 

E unacted metals have been found in Sumena which date back to 
the Uuik period, G1 the lollowmg desmpuon of the process is typical 
of that lound thiough much of Alma. 

[it a] lion-ore is not found tvitlun the limits of Kwtla, stuctly speaking, 
and a laige piopoition ot the non used is impelled lioin Iluncluwe (Buto- 
tcla) country, the people of which aic famed loi then lronwoik The Bam- 
bala, especially in the lulls around Shanaobi, smelt non loi local consuinp- 
tion and ti.icle with then neighhouis, and we will desuibe the ptoccss as 
carried on Lhcre 

The pnnupal flguie m the industry is the munganga wa butale (“the 
non doctor”), who is also called chib vn da, a woid which seems to mean 
“maker” His is a rate piofession Its seciets aie jealously guaidcd and 
handed down fiom fathei to son It is laigcly a mattei of knowing the 
chftcicnt kinds of imsamo ("‘medicines”), how far die docloi is ciechilous 
we cannot say, but the people beliese it would be impossible to extract 
the non without die “medicines” “Ah\amo yasanduzha lubwe bube 
butale they say (“The medicines transfoim the oie into iron ”) 

The industry is not carried on all the yeai round, but only in the 
spnng In the winter the men o£ the villages make jnepaiations by cutting 

Ca C Whittlesey, Indent Mining on the Shoies of Lake Supeuoi (Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Contuhutwns to Knowledge, 13 1 [155]) (Washington, ISfaS), 
pp f, 29 

w V Xoldeke el at , "Yerlaufiger Iicncht uhei Uiuk V,” -(h hand hinge n del 
ptuissiuhen Ahadtmie tlu Tl'memr Iwjlcn, (philos -lust) 1933, no 5 
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doun the tiees flora which the chaicoal is to be made The tiees used aie 
the mabanga and milioso, because of their good burning qualities 

When the time appointed airives the doctor is summoned, and conies 
tuth his medicines and paiaphtmaha On his amval he takes charge of 
the pioteedings A company ol men is sent out to dig the nonstone on the 
hillsides They quairy ( kupwaya ) the stone, digging it out with strong, 
heavy axes turned in the handle (kusakila tvieinbe) to foirn picks The 
stones are then bioken up into small pieces (kusaniaula) This done, they 
weave strong leceptacles ( bisangadi, slusekelele), and cany the stone oil to 
the village 

Beer is made in consideiable quantities, and when u is consumed Lhey 
commence the smelting operations Some go to draw water, otheis seek an 
ant-hill with good sttong day for moulding They build tlieie a long 
temporary shelter ( chilao) in which to live while the woik is going on . . 

Some of the men dig out clay from the ant-lull and otheis hollow out 
four shallow holes in a suaight line, aiouncl which the kilns ( tnganzo) aie 
to be built The clay is put into these holes and puddled While they are 
doing this the doctor empties a pot ol beei, mixed with “medicines,” into 
the holes The day is then tin own into a heap, the men shouting "Kabujwa 
buiale" (“Let the non die”) while doing so Then they commence mould¬ 
ing ( Itubumba ) a hollow one about 5 feet high and 6 feet in cncumfercnce 
at the latgest part, the day wall is about 3 oi 4 inches thick Four of these 
mganzo are, as a ndc, built m a line 

While the kilns arc being built, some ol the men set to work to prepaie 
the inchela, the spouts of clay They cut poles abotu the thickness of one’s 
aim and 5 feet long, and louncl them evenly; these aie the mibumbyo on 
which the spouts are to be moulded And they gather a planL called 
Slukantyo, which when pul into a small pit and beaten into a pulp with 
a pestle (mwanslia) produces a slimy viscous ( lelumului ) substance which is 
used to lubucatc the mibumbyo Women iiom the village prepaie the day, 
making it very fine, and men carefully mould it louncl the poles, when 
finished, they are lubbed in chad (bungu) to make the clay chy and film 
Thanks to the Slukantyo rubbed on the poles they are easily diawn out, 
and hollow tylindeis about 4 feet long aie thus loimed These aie the 
inchcla 

In diranging these in the kiln four openings aie made neai the base, 
one on each side, north, south, east, and west hour of Lhe inchela are 
ai tanged, two above and two below, on the west side, this, wheie the non 
will be taken out, has the name of muchabo, and one each not th and south 
called tu/yululu Clay is caielully replaced around the inchela to dose the 
holes The inchela slope downwards into the kiln, but those from sides do 
not meet 

Other men go out to make the charcoal (hubunga mashimbi) The wood 
cut in the winter is collected in heaps In the afternoon, when the sun is 
lessening, they set fire to the heaps They have already collected piles of 
clay and a quantity of twigs and lnanches, and now in the middle of the 
night they go back to wheie the files aie burning down Each man takes a 
bundle of twigs to sheltci his face from the intense heat and mshes forward 
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to throw it on the fire They can then cover the fire, tlius damped donn 
somewhat by the blanches of tiees, with earth. This is left about four days, 
then they letuin and dig out the charcoal They weave long leceptacles, 
called miembo (“trumpets”), m which to carry the charcoal to the kilns All 
is now leady foi packing the kilns 

The packing is done almost entnely by the doctor, hut all hand him 
charcoal and stone as required After putting some charcoal at the bottom, 
a fire is lighted, and then they pile up the stone and charcoal in alternate 
layers until the kiln is full “Medicines” aie put in also What these are we 
do not know, except that two of them consist of a piece of hippopotamus 
hide and some guinea-fowl feathers The reason for these is that the file 
makes a loud haish noise like the cry of a hippo and guinea-fowl, and 
somehow, theiefore, those "medicines” promote the burning Near the top 
of the kiln the doctor puts moie fire and chaicoal At the top of all he puts 
some pieces of split wood slantwise, these are called inioba and have some 
mystic signification 

If the firing has been properly done, by the late afternoon the doctor, 
after repeatedly examining the interior thtough the inchela announces 
dint all is finished In taking out the iron, they remove the indicia, making 
large holes on the four sides of the kiln A big hole is dug on the west 
(rnuchabo) to receive the debris Men then push poles into the three othei 
openings, rake out the debris ( kufukuzka ), and work the non out towards 
the opening on the west It is pushed out some way irom the kiln and then 
hacked with axes to remove the slag adhering to it The lump of iron is 
called mulcinda When the stufl is lemoved hoin it, u is, while still hot, 
plunged into water 

The doctor, aftei the operations ot the afternoon, goes out at night into 
the veld On his return he goes to his house in the village, and taking a 
musebe ("a rattle”) he begins to shake it and sing 

The lump ol iron is allerwaids broken lip, and a smith with his bellows 
melts tt and makes it into ingots, which are turned into axes, etc , or sold 

Ironwork Blacksmithmg 

A visit to the blacksmith We find the blacksmith (mufuzhi ) tn the 
smithy (chifuchlo ), a roughly built shelter, without walls, but covered to 
protect the woikers from the sun, ciccted in an open space in the village 
He is at work when we arrive The assistant is working the bellows (mav- 
buba) These consist of two shallow wooden bowls, each with an elongated 
tube—hollowed out of a solid block, placed side by side, and kept together 
by a piece ot hide around the tubes The bowls ( mitiba ) are coveted loosely 
with a soft piece of skin ( impapa ), tied around the nms with cord, m the 
centies aie fastened small sticks ( tusamo) to act as the handles of the bel¬ 
lows The mmdi, as the piojectmg tubes aie named, aie inserted into the 
enlarged mouth of a baked eanhenware tube ( inchela ), the base ot which 
is in the fire By working the sticks up and down, the operator sends a 
continual blast through into the fire 05 

t>3 Smith and Dale, op at, pp 202-00, 209-12 
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The eailiest synthetic known may be a piece of Egyptian glass 0( * 
The piescnt use of plastics m our own culture was given a gicat 
impcLus thiough the discovciy oi celluloid by J W Hyatt in 1869 1)7 
finally, mstiumcnts aie classified on the basis of the motive 
power which is used. The first, and still universal, is human muscle 
powei 

[ila] When it becomes necessary to make fire by Iriction, two sticks are 
taken to make the chill The lowei one is called cfukazhi (“Lhe female”) 
and has a small hole dulled m il, it is taken irom any suitable tiee The 
othei is named the lupika (“the twnler”) and is regarded as a male, any 
suitable stick can be used, the best is horn the namunhulungu tiee Bits 
of diy grass or rag are used as ttnclei, and placed neat the chihazhi to re¬ 
ceive the spark which is caiefully nursed into a flame The lupika is taken 
buween Lhe palms and twuled, it is a tiresome process, and generally two 
oi tluee men have to take turns bcfoie a llame is produced, 08 

[uniild states] Human muscle power is used in lighting matches 

In addition, tlieie aie some sotieucs beside our own Lhat use domes¬ 
ticated animals, wind, and water, and even steam 

[enow] dogs [wcie used] to draw a tiavois Tins was 
the lamiliar Plains Indian duty of two poles crossed and tied in liont to 
the beast’s back wlnlc the dneignig butt ends diagged along the giouncl, 
in between there was a leciangulai frame to which baggage coulcl be fas¬ 
tened 08 

[inca] they hoist sails on their wooden lafts when they navigaLe 
the sea 70 

[roml] “Wheels are used m nveis Round the outside, p iddlcs arc 
fixed, and these, when they are acted on by the cuirent of the river, move 

0(1 The piece ol daik blue glass is so tai unique in Llicsc giavcs It was 
in an alabastei vase placed betucen the aims oL the skelewn IL appeals to 

be Egyptian m ougin, it is a head of Halhoi badly impicsscd in a mould, with 
trices of a previous nnpiess of the cioivn acioss the face—W TVf F Petrie 
and J F, Ouibell, Naqada and Balias (Bnlish School of Archaeology m Egypt, 
Publications, 1) (London, 1896), p 48, pi 64, no 91 [Early Gcr/ean?] 

ut Annual Report of the U & Commissioner of Patents, 1870, Pt 2 nos 10^ 
338 

08 Smith and Dale, op Lit , p 1 13 

08 Lome, op cit, p 91 The eailiest known use of domesticated animals in 
Mesopotamia Noldeke cl al , “Veilaiifiger BencliL ulicr Uiuk, IV," Abhandhmgen 
da fncussischen Akaclemie iter Wissenschaflen, (nhilos-hist) 1932 no 6 ol 
14c, h [Uruk] ’ 1 

<°Gaicilaso de la Vega, Lns comcntanos rentes etc los Inias [1(>09I, ed II H 
Intcaga (Lima, 1918-20), 3 10, ti C R Markham (London, 1869-71) The 
eaihest known sailing ship is found on an Egyptian decorated pol If Fiankfoil, 
Studies in Eaity Patten 1 of the Niai East (Roval Anthiopologic.il Instuute, 
Occasional Papers , 6, 8) (London, 1921-27), l, pi 13, fig 1 [Late C.ei/ean] 
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on and cause the wheel to turn Hence, being turned by the force o£ 
the rivet only, they supply what is required 11 

[grelce] "Place a cauldron over a fire a ball shall revolve on a pivot 
A fite is lighted undei a cauldron, AB, containing water, and covered at 
the mouth'by the lid CD, with this die bent tube EFG communicates, the 
extienuty o£ the tube being fitted into a hollow ball, HK Opposite to the 
extremity G place a pivot, LM, resting on the lid CD, and let Lhe ball con 
tain two bent pipes, communicating with it at the opposite extremities of 
a diameter, and bent m opposite dnections, the bends being at right angles 
and acioss the lines FG, LM As the cauldron gets hot it will be found that 
the steam, entering the ball through EFG, passes out through the bent tubes 
towards the ltd, and causes die ball to revolve ” 72 

TRUTH 

Truth is natui alts tic value Anything is hue if il can be used m 
making a naturalistic adjustment, eithci in piedicting phenomena 
oi altering them. Conversely, if the expected phenomena does not 
occui, it is false 

[grfece] "Such appeals Lo be the truth about Lhe genetauon of bees, 
judging horn theory and horn what are believed to be the facts about 
them, the facts, howevei, have not yet been sufficiently giasped, if ever they 
are, then ciccht must be given latliei to obscivation than to theoncs, and 
to theones only if what they aflirm agrees with lhe observed facts ” 72 

Veilfication is testing the tiuth value of a thing This is done by 
seeing whether the nitci action of mattci lesults in an anticipated 
phenomenon 

[byzantium] "Accoiding to Anstotle, if the medium, ihiough which the 
motion takes ptace, be the same, but the moving bodies differ in weight, 
their times must be piopoitional to their respective weights but that 
is wholly false, as can be shown by experience moie cleaily than by logical 
dcmonsti ation For if you let two bodies of veiy difleienL weight fall simul¬ 
taneously hom the same height, you will obseive that the iaLe of motion 
does not follow then proportional weights, but lliere will be only a very 
slight difference in time, so that if their difference in weight be not veiy 
great, but one body weie, say, twice as heavy as the other, the times will 
not perceptibly diflei ” 71 

71 Vitiuvms, De aichitecluni, 10 5 1 

72 Heio Alexandnnus (3rd cent ad?), Fneumatica, 211 (202), in Opera , ed 
W. Schmidt at al (Leipng, 1899-1914), I, pp 1-333, ti. J. G. Gicenwood (London, 
1851) 

72 Austotle, De gcneratione animalium, 760b 27-33. 

74 Joannes Philoponus (170P-540?), In Avslolehs Pliysicoium, ed. G Vitteh 
(Commentaua m Anslotelem Graeca, 16-17) (Beilin, 1887-88), II, p 682, ti 
W \ Heidel (Baltimoie, 1933) 
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Historical References 

(1) ” , theie nevei was a nation so stupid as not to observe the fiist 
simple laws of motion, gravitation, and elasticity, not so aitless as not to 
apply these laws to the ordinary purposes of human lile . The merest 
sawge has conceived a scheme of nature upon which he acts, and, when 
new phenomena occur, he endeavouis to refer them to some law 01 predica¬ 
ment of being already known to himself, or if this be impracticable, he 
imagines some new pnnciple better fitted to serve the purpose "—A 
rerguson, Principles of Moral and Political Science, I, pp 159, 278-79 

(2) “Science is the knowledge of consequences, and dependence of one 
fact upon another by which, out of that we can piescntly do, we know how 
to do something else when we will, or the like anothei time because when 
we see how any thing comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner, 
when the like causes come into our powei, we see how to make it pioduce 
the like effects ”~T Hobbes, Leviathan, 1 5 (p 55) 

(3) , it is certain that man has leacied upon organized and inor¬ 
ganic nature, and thereby modified, if not determined, the material sLruc- 
tuic of his earthly homeG P Marsh, The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action, p 8 

(4) "Man can inhabit eveiy climate G L Lecleic, Count de Buffon 
etal, Histone naturelle [1749-1804] (Brussels, 1828-30), X, p. 54, tr W 
fmielhe (London, 1791, 3ul eel) 

"Thus the moie lie shall observe and cultivate Nature, the more ex¬ 
pedients lie will discover for making her submit, and foi drawing from liei 
bosom fresh sources of riches, without diminishing the inexhaustible tieas- 
ui es of hei fertility "—Ibid , II, p 29 

(5) “This powciful operation of climate is felt most sensibly by nicle 
nations, and pioduces greatei effects than m societies more impioved The 
talents of civilized man are continually exerLed in rendering then own 
condition moie comfoitable, and by their ingenuity and inventions, they 
can m a great measure supply the defects, and guard against the mcon- 
\emences of any climate W Robertson, The History of America [1777], 
II, p 98; in Works (Chiswick, 1824), VIII-X 



THE SUPERNATURALISTIC 
WORLD VIEW: DOGMA 



Supe>naturalism is the environmental approach which 
achieves adjustment by the use of symbols which stand for lmma- 
teiial poweis Those customs which form a society’s supernatuial 
theoiy aie its dogma, its customaiy supernatural practices, its 
litual (I) 


DOGMA 


Nature of dogma 

Dogma is supernatuial theoiy, it is the body ol customs by which 
a society interprets phenomena as the pioduct of immaterial pow¬ 
ers. ( 2 ) Dogma takes the form of a myth 01 creed 

[teton Dakota] "Wakan [the supernatuial] means veiy many dungs. 
Ihe Lakota [1 e, Teton Dakota] understands what is meant irom the things 
that are consideiecl wakan, yet sometimes us meaning must be explained 
to him It is something that is hard to understand , . When a priest uses 
any object m performing a ceiemony diat object becomes endowed with a 
spim, not exactly a spirit, but something like one, the priests call it tonioan 
or ton [mandj Now anything that thus acquires ton is wakan, because it 
is the power of the spirit oi quality that has been put into it. A wicasa 
wakan [shaman] has the power of the wakan beings 

“The roots of certain plants are wakan because they are poisonous. 
Likewise some teptiles are wakan because if they bite they would kill 
Again, some buds are wakan because they do very strange things and 
some animals are wakan because the wakan beings make them so In other 
words, anything may be wakan if a wakan spun goes into it Thus a crazy 
man is wakan because the bad spirit has gone inLo hun 

“Again, if a person does something that cannot be understood, that is 
also wakan. Drinks that make one drunk are wakan because they make 
one crazy 

“Every object m the world has a spmL, and that spirit is wakan Thus 

182 
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the spnit of the tiee or things of that hind, while not like the spirit of man, 
are also wakan 

“1 Yakan comes fiom the wakan beings These wakan beings are greater 
than mankind in the same way that mankind is greater than animals ” 1 

[western Europe] “God hath sent forth the Spirit [pneunia] of his Son 
into yom hear ts ” 2 

"Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you ” 1 

" , we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wis¬ 
dom, which God oidaincd before the woild unto orn gloiy . God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spirit for the Spun seaicheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God. Foi what man knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man which is m him? even so the things of God knoweLh no 
man, but the Spirit of God [which is in him] Now we have received, not 
the spirit of the woild, but the spmt which is ot God, that we might know 
the things thaL are fieely given to us of God Which things also we speak, 
not m the words which man’s wisdom teaclieth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, comparing spmtual things with spiritual But the natural man 
leccueth not the things of the Spmt of God for they are foolishness to 
him neither can he know them, because they aie spiritually discerned ” 4 

“I give you to undeistand that no man speaking by the Spirit of God 
calleth Jesus accuised and that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by die Holy Ghost Now iheie aie diversities of gifts, but the same Spmt 
And there aie clilfeicnees of administiaiions, but the same Lord And there 
aie diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worbelli all in all 
But Lhe manifestation ol the Spmt is given to eveiy man to piofit withal 
Foi to one is given by the Spmt the word of wisdom, to anothei tlic word 
of knowledge by the same Spirit, to another faith by the same Spirit, to 
anothei the gifts of healing by the same Spmt, to another the woikmg of 
miracles, to anothei piophecy, to anothei discerning of spmts, to another 
dneis kinds of tongues, to anothei the mteipretation of Longues But all 
these woiketh that one and the selfsame Spmt, dividing to every man 
seieially as he will ” 5 

A myth is a dogma in nanative form, (3) while a need is the ionnal 
statement of a dogma 

[western Europe] The eailiesL known Christian myth is The Gospel 
Accoidmg To Saint Math ( ca a.d 70), in the New Testament 

[western Europe] “I believe m one God the Father Almighty, Maker 
ot heaven and earth. And of all things visible and invisible. 

“And m one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, Begotten 

1 J R Walker, The Sun Dance and Othei Cciemorues of lhe Oglala Division 
of the Teton Dakota (Amencan Museum ot Natural History, Anllnopologual 
Papers, 16 2) (New York, 1917), p 152 

3 Paid of Taisus (cl ca All 67), Epistalae, “Galatians,” 4 6, m New Testament . 

3 Ibid , “I Connthians,” 3 16, vide ibid , 6.19 

4 Ibid , 2 7, 10-14 5 ibid, 12 3-11 
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o£ his Father before all worlds [God of God], Light of Liglu, Very God of 
very God, Begotten, not made. Being of one substance with the Fathei, 
By whom all tilings tiele made Who foi 11s men and lor 0111 salvation 
came down fiom heaven. And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin M.uy, And was made man And was ciucified also foi us undei 
Pontius Pilate, He suffered and was buned And the third day he lose 
again aecouling to the Scnptures And ascended mLo heaven, And sitteth 
on the light hand of the Fathei And he shall come again, With glory, to 
judge both the quick and the dead. Whose Kingdom shall have no end 

“And I believe in the Ploly Ghost, The Lord, and Givet ol Life, Who 
pioceedeth fiom the FuLher [and the Son], Who with the FaLhcr and the 
Son together is woishippecl and glonfiecl, Who spake by the Prophets 
And I believe one Catholic and Apostolic Chuich, I acknowledge one Bap 
tism foi the leunssion of sms And I look lor the Resurrection of the dead 
And the Life of the woild to come Amen ” c 

Mono 

Dogma is based on the existence of one or mote immateual 
poweis known as rnana ( 4 ) Abotit the easiest way Lo explain noaiia is 
to compare it wiLh electiomagnetism Mana is immateual while 
electiomagnetism is a piopeity ol matter, but both aic themselves 
invisible, pioduce cliaiartensiic ell'ects in things which possess them 
as pioperties, and can be tianslcned hom one thing to anothei. 

[ilton Dakota] “When a pnest uses any object in peifounmg a ceie 
mony that object becomes endowed with a spmt, not exactly a spnit, but 
something like one, the priests call it lomotm 01 ton Now anything that 
thus acquires ton is tunhan [supeinatuial], because iL is the powei of the 
spmt 01 quality that thus has been put into it ’’ 7 

[westirk europi] "Thou must know that so great is the powei of 
natural things that they not only wotk ujion all things that aie near them, 
by ilieu vntue, but also besides this, they infuse into Lhem a like powei, 
through which, by the same virtue, they also work ujoon othei things, as 
we see in the loadstone, which stone indeed doth not only diaw iron lings, 
but mluseth a virtue into the lings themselves, whereby they can do the 
same, which Austin and Albeilus say they saw Alter this mannei it is, as 
they say, that a wanton, grounded 111 boldness and impudence, is like to 
infect all that aie neat hci, by this projrerty, whereby Lhey aie made like 
heiself Theiefore they say that if any one shall put on the inward 
gaiment ot a wanton, 01 shall have about him that looking glass which she 

6 A Juene Creed Concilium Constantinopolitanum I (“181), “Symbolum,” col 
365, in G D Mansi, Sacioium Concihmum (Flmcme, 1759-18), III, cols 52J—600, 
cf Concilium Nicacnum Genciale (325), "Symbolum,” cols 665-67, ibid, II, cols 
635-1082 Witlnn biackets aie the latet additions by the Western Church Council 
of Tient, Stssio ITI, “Dcuetum de symbolo hdei ” 

7 Walkci, o/j at , p 132 
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dally looks into, lie shall theieby become bold, confident, impudent and 
m ton ” s 

Ini instance, just as non can be magnetized by putting it neat a 
magnet, so people can acquue someone's mana by eaung a piece of 
him 

Among the Gwana Jukun it was customary to eat the hearts of dead 
enemies in oidei to obtain complete possession of their life-soul 0 

[united states] [Commumcams invoke God,] “humbly beseeching thee, 
that we, and all others who shall be partakers of this Holy Communion, 
may woitlnly leceive the ramf ptecious Body and Blood ol thy Son Jesus 
Oluist, be filled with thy giace and heavenly benediction, and made one 
body with him, that he may dwell in us, and we in him . . . Giant us 
theicfoie, giacious Loid, so to cat the flesh of thy dear Son Jesus Cluist, 
and to drink his blood, that out sinful bodies may be made clean by his 
body, and oui souls washed tlnough his most precious blood, and that we 
may evetmore dwell in him, and he m us ” 10 

Embodiments 

An embodiment is a symbol of mana Fiom the dogmatic point 
of view, zt is anything that has mana in it. Now, since an embodi¬ 
ment is simply a symbol of mana, a supematutal approach can be 
based on a belief in mana alone, that is, it is not necessary to believe 
in embodiments In fact, there ate some dogmas that leave out em¬ 
bodiments altogether and deal with mana dnectly 

[Hindu] “ ‘Vasetlha, is there a single one ol the Brahmans who has 
evei seen Brahma [the supiemc being] face to face?' 

“ ‘No, indeed, Gotama’ 

" ‘Well then, Vasetlha, those audiois of the verses . . , the Brah¬ 
mans of today . iepeat . • . chd even they speak thus, saying ‘‘We 
know it, we have seen it, where Biahma is, whence Brahma is, wlnthei 
Bialvma is?” ’ 

“ ‘Not so, Gotamal’ 

" ‘Now what think you, Vasettha? Does it not follow, this being so, 
that the talk ol the Brahmans [about "that which they do not know, neither 
hate seen”] turns out to be foolish talk?’ ” 11 

8 H C Aguppa von Netteslieim (1186-1535), Dc occutla / ihiloiophia, 1 16, 
in Opera (London, ml), I, pp 1^101, ti J Ficakc, lev W F Whitehead 
(Chicago, 1898) 

8 C K Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom (London, 1931), p 168 
h) Piolcstant Episcopal Chinch, USA, The Book of Common Player (New 
Yoik, 1929), "Communion” (“Invocation” and “Communion Ihayei”) 

tl Tipilalta, Sultu-pitaha, Digha nikaya, 13 12-15, ti T W R and C A F R 
Bauds (S aned Books of the Buddhists, 2-4) (London, 1899-1921) Vide ibid, 
Digha mhaya, 1 
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[UN1TLD states] “Much that man once believed aboui God (or Gods) 
we can obviously no longei believe . Even the belief wnh which ue 
have grown familiar, of God as a Heavenly lather, who oideis oui wel¬ 
fare and expecLs from us adoiation and obedience, is, from the modern 
point of view, inadequate 

" . Is theie not m nature an dan, a quickening vitality, an uige 

towaid mote widely functioning wholes? And is noL Lhis what we mean by 
the reality of God? . . . God is, in infinite degree, the eveilastmg creative 
life that moves toward wholeness . I-Iowever, wc shall err if we say 
that God is mind and peisonality. That would be patterning upon 
the human ” 12 

But foi the reasons given later on, it is usually mote satisfying to 
woik with embodiments, and theiefoic they aie commonly found 
in dogmas. These embodiments take the foim of spirits 01 incarna¬ 
tions 

Spirits 

A spinl is an lmmatenal symbol of mana In most cases it is an 
immaterial peisonification of mana and is believed to produce phe¬ 
nomena thiough the mana contained in it 

[tlton Dakota] “All the God peisons have ion Ton is the powei to 
do supernatural things 

“The influence ( Toniuan ) of the spiuts is everywhere all the time ’’ n 

And man cieated God in his own image, ( 5 ) foi with lew exceptions 
the spnits are anthropomoipluc—they tend to look , 14 act, and in 
geneial live, like the participants m the cultme 

“We Tibetans have a saying, 'Gods, devils, and men are alike in actions 
and thoughts,’ i e , the same things will angei them and the same things 
will please them, and they will act accordingly ” lr > 

[islam] “One on whom the name of God and the Adorned is applied 
must necessauly possess all the senses For it is useless foi man to worship 
him who cannot know that he is being worshipped ’’ 10 

12 H A Oveistieet, 7 he Endnung Quest (New Aoik, 1931), pp 259-60, 262 

H Walker, op nt, pp 153, 161 

14 Foi example, see Lhe repiescntations of some supieme beings [mihimno- 
HJLL \] A W Howitt, The Native Tubes of South-East 'luslraha, p 510, fig 31, 
p 553, fig 32 [wlsttrn nmorr.] L Goldscbeidei, lhe Paintings o\ Michelangelo 
(New York, [1910]), pis 12-16 [1508-12] 

13 C A Bell, The People of Tibet (Oxford, 1928), p 72 

id Avcnoes (1126-1198), The Bthifs of the Fatih p 15], in Philosophy and 
Theology, u M f ur Rchman (Gaelixuad Studies m Religion and Philosophy, 
11) (Baioda, 1921), pp 81-308 
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[tiionga] [la their abode the ancestoi-gods] til] tlie fields, reap great 
haivcsts, and live in abundance, and they take of tins abundance to give 
to their descendants on earth They have also a great many cattle the 
gods . lead their family life unilei a human fotm, paients and chil- 
ditn, even little children, who aie carried on their mothei's shouldeis 
Mboza went so fai as to say they are indeed marned and bung iorth cliil- 
dien, as childien are seen on then mothei’s backs Here we see the 
life of the other world considered as the exact leproduction of this ter- 
lestrial existence 17 

But they aie superhuman, then superiouty stemming from the fact 
that they have immeasuiably gi eater control over the environment 
than man has 

[ttton Dakota] " . waLan [supernatural] beings are greater than 

mankind m the same way that mankind is gieatei than animals They are 
never bom and never die They can do many tilings that mankind cannot 
do Mankind can pray lo the wakan bemgs for help ” is 

[westlrn Europe] “Between cieacuies of mere existence, and things ol 
life, there is a large dispiopoition ot natuie, between plants, and animals 
or creatuies ol sense, a wider diffcience; between them and Man, a lai 
greatei and it the piopoilion hold on, between Man and Angels there 
should be yet a greater ” 10 

Spmts make it easier to adjust to oui enviionracni because they 
humanize it If phenomena are produced by anlhtopomoipliic be¬ 
ings, environmental influences are as much the result of cliarac- 
tensiically human activities as are the elTects produced upon us by 
om fellow men And, in tuin, we can modify the environment by 
the same kind ol social acts by which we influence the behavior of 
othci people Thus, when a dogma includes a belicl in spirits, man 
piojecls himself into his envnonment and peoples it with beings 
like himself (6) 

Spmts aie eithei deities , who weie nevei material, or ghosts, ie , 
souls of the dead Human ghosts have special effects beside that al- 
leady given foi spirits m general. In the fiist place, they strengthen 
the solidanty of the gioup by stiessmg that adjustment depends 
upon the social mtei action of its membeis, whether living oi 
dead (7) 

[wabena] To a Chief who takes his position seriously, the leligious 
aspect ol his office is, of couise, supreme, and all his public life, guided by 

1( H A Junod, The Life of a South l mo icon Tril/e, II, p 350 

18 Walkei, op cit, p. 152 

19 Ciowne, Rcligio Medici, 1 33 
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brother; to adjust the relations between high and low; and to give their 
proper places to husband and wife.” 23 

Thirdly, if the group pays attention to the ghost because he is one 
of their elite, (8) lie reinforces the value system of the group. 

[vedua] Many generations ago there lived a Vedda called Kande Wan- 
niya, a mighty hunter, who at his death became Kande Yaka, and under 
this name is constantly invoked to give success in hunting ... in fact, 
Kande Yaka the spirit scarcely differs as patron of hunters from Kande 
Wanniya the mighty hunter, still living and showing kindness and help¬ 
fulness towards the people among whom he dwelt. 2 -' 

[western Europe] . . the holy bodies of holy martyrs, and of others 
now living with Christ,—which bodies were the living members of Christ, 
and ‘the temple of the Holy Ghost,' and which are by him to be raised 
unto eternal life, and to be glorified,—and are to be venerated by the faith¬ 
ful; through which bodies many benefits are bestowed by God on men.” 23 

Roles of spirits 

All the spirits found in a culture constitute its \>antheon. 

[teton Dakota] "There arc many of these [wakan, i.e., supernatural] 
beings but all are of four kinds. The word Wakan Tanka means all of the 
wakan beings bec ause they sire all as if one. Wuhan Tanka Kin signifies the 
chief or leading Wakan being which is the Sun. However, the most power¬ 
ful of the Wakan beings is Nagi Tanka , the Great Spirit who is also Taku 
Skanskan: Taku Skanskan signifies the Blue, in other words, the Sky. . . . 

“ The shaman addresses Wakan Tanka as Tobtob Kin. This is part of 
the secret language of the shamans. . . . Tobtob Kin are four times four 
gods while Tob Kin is only the four winds. The four winds is a god and 
is the . . . messenger of all the other gods. The four times four are: Wikan 
and JJanwthan; Taku Skanskan and Tatekan and Tob Kin and Yumnikan; 
Makakan and U'oitjte; Itvyanha and IVakinyan; Talankakan; Hunon- 
pakan: Wanagi; Waniya; A'agila: and IVasicunpi. These are die names of 
the good Gods as they tire known to the people. 

" Wakan Tanka is like sixteen different persons; but each is kan. There¬ 
fore, they are all only the same as one. ... All the God persons have ton. 
Ton is the power to do supernatural things. . . . Half of the good Gods 
are ton ton (have physical properties) and half are ton ton sni (have no 
physic al properties). Half of those who are ton ton are ton ton yan (visible), 
and half of those who are ton ton sni are ton ton yan sni (invisible). All 
the other Gods art: visible or invisible as they choose to be. . . . All die 
evil Gods arc: visible or invisible as Uiey choose to be. . . . The invisible 

2a u Cl,i, 7.1.10. - < C. G. and B. Z. Seligmami, The Vcddas, pp. 131-32. 

2.*> Council of ‘I rent, Concilium Tridcntinum [1513-63], cd. S. Mcrkle et at. 
iFicilmrg, 1‘Kll-), Scssio XXV, “Dc invocatione, vencradone, et reliquiis sanc¬ 
torum, et sat»is miagimbus": tr. J. Water worth (London, 1818). 
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Gods never appear m a vision except to a shaman Except for the Sun 
dance, the ceiemomes for the visible and the invisible Gods differ. The 
Sun dance is a ceiemony the same as if Wikan weie both visible and in¬ 
visible. This is because Wi is the chief of the Gods" 2,! 

[Question ] Did the Wakan Tanka always exist? [Answer ] Yes, the Rock 
is the oldest He is grandfather of all things 

[Q] Which is the next oldest? [A] The earth She is grandmothei of all 
things 

[Q] Which is the next oldest? [A] Shan. Tie gives life and motion to 
all things 

[Q ] Which is the next oldest after Shan} [A ] The Sun But he is above 
all Wakan Tanka 

[Q ] You say the Rock is the grandfathei of all things ancl the Earth the 
grandmother of all things Are the Rock and the Earth as man and wife? 
[A ] Some shamans think they are, and some think they are not 

[Q] Who were the father and mother of all things? [A] The Wakan 
have no father 01 mother Anything that has a hii th will have a death The 
Wakan were not born and they will not die 2? 

"When Wohpe came to stay with Tate he gave a feast to Taku Wakan 
He consulted with his sons as to whom he should invite They hist chose 
the Wakan Tanka. Wi was the fust chosen because he was Wakan Tanka 
Hanwi, his wife, was the second chosen because she was Wakan Tanka 
Wakunskan was the third chosen because he was Wakan Tanka Inyan was 
the fourth because he was Wakan Tanka These four were chosen because 
they were Wakan Tanka. 

"These four, with Tate, were the duels of Taku Wakan and formed 
the council They made the rules by which all things should be governed 
Then others were invited the Unkiehi who are the Wakan of the vateis, 
the Unkhcegila who are the Wakan of the lands, the Wakinyan who arc 
the Wakan of the air, the Tunkan who is the Wakan of the rocks, the 
Tatanka who is die Wakan of the buffalo, the Can Oti who are the Wakan 
of the foiests, the Hohnogica who are llie Wakans of the tipis, the Nagi 
because they are the Wakan of the shadows ” 28 

[united states] “Lord God of hosts ” 20 

“Jesus sitteth on the right hand of the Father.” 30 

"Angels and Ardiangels, and , . all Lhe company of heaven " 31 

As part of the process of anlinopomoiphizmg the spirits, they are 
made subject to the same social differentiation that exists in human 
society ( 9 ) 

20 Walkci, op at, pp 152-53 ^ Ibid, pp. 155-56. 

Ibid , p 179 

20 Piotestant Episcopal Chinch, op cit , "Holy communion" [Sunctns] 

30 Hud, "Nicenc Creed” 

31 Ibid, “Holy communion,” Et ideo The classic descnption of the Christian 
pantheon occurs in Dante (1265-1321), Divtva commedia, in Opeie, ed E Moore 
(Oxfoid, 1901, 3rd ed) 
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[west greeniand Eskimo] The whole visible world is ruled by super¬ 
natural powers, or “oirneis” taken m a higher sense, each of whom holds 
his sway within certain limits, and is called mua (viz , tls or his inuk, which 
wold signifies " man" and also owner or inhabitant ) Strictly speaking, 
scaicely any object, or combination of objects, existing either in a jiliysical 
or a spmtual point of view, may not be conceived to have iLS mua, if onl\, 
m some way or other, it can be said to form a sejaarate idea. Geneially, 
however, the notion of an inua is limited to a locality, or to the human 
qualities and passions—e g, Lhe mua of certain mountains 01 lakes, of 
stiength, of eating ” 32 

[western Europe] “I believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, And of all tilings visible and invisible. 

“And m one Lord Jesus Christ . Who for us men and for our salva¬ 
tion came clown from heaven . 

“And I believe m the Holy Ghost, The Lord, and Giver of Life.” 33 

The roles that the spirits m a pantheon have depend upon the 
particular kind of social dilfei entiation that is applied to them and 
therefore vaiies ftom society to society The following, howevci, aie 
some of the more impoitani loles that are often found Cieatoi 
spun, supreme being, dualislic spmts, matuie spmts, inteicessor 
spit it, guardian spiut, police spnit, and in some societies, a uni¬ 
versal spirit. These roles are desci ibed below 

(a) A creator spirit is a being who made the whole univeisc or 
some part of it 

[winnebagq] “Eartlimaker was sitting m space when he came to con¬ 
sciousness Nothing was to be found anywhere He began to think of what 
he was to do and finally he cried Tears flowed fiom his eyes and fell below 
where he was sitting Alter a while he looked below and saw something 
bright The bright objects wcie tears, of which he had not been awaic and, 
which falling below, had formed the present waters They became the seas 
of today. 

“Then Eartlimaker began to think again 1 -Ie thought, 'Thus it is when¬ 
ever I wish anything Eveiything will become the water of the seas’ So he 
wished for light and it became light Then he thought, ‘It is as I have 
supposed; the things that I wished for, come into existence as I desned’ 
Then he again thought and wished for this earth and tins eai th came into 
existence Eartlimaker looked at the earth and he liked it, but it was not 
quiet It moved about as do the waves of the seas Then he made the 
tiees and he saw that they were good But even these did not make Llie 
earth quiet It was however almost quiet. Then he created the lour caicit- 
nal points and the four winds At the four coineis of the earth he placed 

32 H J Rink, Eskimoishe avenlyr og sagn (Copenhagen, 18G6-71), suppl, pp 
181-82, tr Authoi (Edinburgh, 1875). 

33 ' Nicene Creed ” 
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them as four great and powerful spnits, to act as weights holding down this 
island earth of ours. Yet still the earth was not quiet Then he made four 
large beings and threw them down toward the earth and they were pieiced 
through the earth with then heads eastward They were really snake-beings 
Then it was that the earth became still and quiet Now he looked upon the 
earth and he liked it. 

“Again he thought of how things came into existence just as he de¬ 
sired Then it was that he first spoke and said, 'As everything happens just 
as I wish it, I shall make a man like myself in appeal ance ’ So he took a 
piece of earth and made it like himself Then he talked to what he had 
created hut it did not answer He looked at it and he saw that it had no 
mind 01 thought So he made a mind foi it Again he talked to it but it 
did not answer So he looked at it again and he saw that it had no tongue 
Then he made it a tongue Then he talked to it again but it did not 
answer So he looked at it and he saw that it had no soul So he made it a 
soul He talked to it again and then it very nearly said something but 
could not make itself intelligible So Earthmakei breathed into its mouth 
and talked to it and it answei ed 

“As the newly created being was very much like Earth-maker in appear¬ 
ance, he felt quite proud of him, so he made three more exactly similai 
He made them powerful so that they might watch over earth These tour 
he made chiefs of the Tliunderbirds. Then he thought, ‘I will have some 
beings live on the earth ’ So he made four more like himself Just like the 
others he made them They were brothers— Kunuga, Henuga, Haguga, and 
Nnngiga.. He talked to them and said, 'Look down upon the earth’ So 
saying he opened the heavens in the place where they were standing and 
there they saw this earth spread out before them He told them that they 
were to go down there to live ‘And this I shall send down with you,' he 
added giving them a plant 'Even I shall nevei have the power of taking 
this away from you, for 1 have given it to you exclusively, but when, of 
your own flee will, you make me an offering of some of it, I shall be glad 
to accept it and give you in return whatever you ask This shall you hold 
foremost in your lives ’ What he had given them was the tobacco-plant. 
Then again he spoke and said, ‘All the spnits that I have created will not 
be able to take this away flora you unless you desire to give it to them, 
by calling upon them during fasts. Thus only can the spirits get some And 
another thing I send with you that you may use it in life, to he a mediator 
between you and us, whenever you offer anything to the spirits It shall 
take care and be your giandlather ’ This was the Fire. 

“Then the four Tliundeibnds brought the brothers down to the 
earth . . . Then the brothers alighted on the earth But the thunderbirds 
did not touch the earth. The fust thing the brothers did on earth was to 
start fire 

"Then Earthmaker looked down upon them and saw that he had not 
prepared any food, so he created animals that they might have something 
to eat. The oldest brother suddenly said, ‘What are we going to eat?’ 
Thereupon the youngest took a bow and arrow Earthmaker had given 
them and started toward the east Shortly aftei, the third brother came into 
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sight with a young deei on Ins back and then the youngest appeared with 
a two years’ old deei The two deei killed and those who had killed them, 
were brothers 

"The men were very much delighted that they had obtained food. Then 
they said, ‘Let us give our grandfather the fust taste ’ So saying they cut off 
the ends of the tongues, cut out the heart and togethei with some fat, threw 
both mto the fire 

"The fiist people to call on them were the Warrior dan people. Then 
came those fiom the west, four of them, the Pigeon clan people Then came 
those of the caith, the Deer people, the Snake people, the Elk people, the 
Bear people, the Fish people, the Waterspmt people and all the other 
clans that exist among the Winnebago 

“Finally theie appeared on the lake a veiy white bird, the swan After 
that all the other birds in the world appealed They were named m the 
ordei of their coming until the lake was quite full Then the people began 
to dicss the deer meat Suddenly something came and alighted on the meat 
and one of the In others asked, 'What is that?' Then said Kimuga the eldest, 
‘It is a wasp and the first black dog that I possess, I shall call Wasp ' ‘Just 
as the wasp scented and became awaie of the deei meat as it was being 
dressed, so shall the dog be towaul other animals Whcntvet an animal is 
on the windward the dog will scent it,’ Kimuga continued 

"Then they made a feast for Earthmakei with the deer meat, tlnew 
tobacco into the fire and gave some to him They showed the other dans 
how to make fire and gave a little to each adding, each of you must now 
learn how to make fire foi youiselves loi we shall noL always lend you 
some’ Ileie then it was lhaL the lust people who lived made then homes 
They had come at the time of the year when the glass grows as fat as the 
knee 

"One day it was teported that a very strange object was nearing the 
camp The men Lhought at fiist Lhat they would lease u alone It came 
nearei and as it moved toward the camp it began to eat the bones it found 
there They allowed this animal to become the founder of one of their 
clans and took it to then homes It teas Lhe dog Then they killed one of 
these dogs and offered it up to Earthmaker telling him all they had done 

“In the beginning the Thundeibircl clansmen were as powerful as the 
Thundcrbird spirits themselves It was they who made the ravines and the 
valleys While wandering about the eaith they struck Lhe eaith with Lheir 
clubs and thus creaLed dents in the lulls That is why the Thundeibnd 
clansmen are the chiefs T he Dog-clan people are the least m importance 

“One day the oldest of the brotheis lay down and did not rise again 
He did not breathe and his body became cold ‘What is the matter with 
our oldest brother?’ the other three said Four days they waited loi him 
but he did not get up They tiled to find oul fiom one another what the 
trouble was but did not succeed Then Lhey began to mourn for him not 
knowing what to do or think They fasted and blackened their faces as we 
do now when we are mourning They made a burial platform and placed 
him upon it When the snow fell and iL was knee-deep then, filling their 
pipe, the three brotheis walked in the direction of the coming of daylight 
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They came to the fiist spmt Earthmaker had placed in the east, the Island 
Weight as he was called Weeping they entered Ins lodge and extended 
the stem oL their pipe towaid him and spoke, 'Giandfather, our brother 
Kunuga has fallen down and is not able to use again Earthmakei ntade 
you great and endowed you with all knowledge so Lliat you know all tilings 
Tell us what has happened to our bioLhet?’ Then he answeied, 'My grand¬ 
sons, I am indeed soiry but I know nothing about this Since, however, }ou 
have started on this quest you had better go to the one ahead of me, the 
1101th Island Weight Perhaps he can tell you ’ 

“So weeping they slaitecl for the next one When they got there and 
told him then tioubles he told diem he could not help and referred them 
to his third biothei in the west Thus m turn they were refeired to the 
last of the Island Weights, the one in the south There they found all foui 
of the Island Weights assembled and the souLh one answeied and spoke, 
‘Grandsons, thus Earthmaker has willed it Your brolhei will never rise 
again He will be with you no more on this woilcl and so it will be with 
human beings as long as die world exists Whenevei a peison reaches the 
age ol death he will die Those that wish to live long will have to attain 
old age through good actions Thus only will Lhey succeed in living long 
Into vout bodies Earthmakei has placed a part of himself and that will 
return to lum if you do the propel tilings This world will at sometime 
come to an end Youi brothei is to keep a village in the west for all the 
souls of your clan and there he is going to be m complete charge When 
this world comes to an end then your biothei will take all the souls back 
to Earthmakei—at least all those who have acted properly ’ Then the 
Thunderhird clansmen thanked the lout spirits and left the lodge 

“When they got home they took their biother’s body, dressed him in 
his best clothes and painted his lace Then they addressed the dead peison 
and told lnm where he was to go They buried him with his war club, his 
head toward the west At the grave they placed the blanch ol a ttee and 
to this blanch they tied a small red suck in oidei to prevent anylhmg hom 
crossing lus path, in lus journey to spnu-land He was told that if any ani¬ 
mal crossed Ins path or was found on his path during the journey, he was 
to stuke it with his club and throw it behind him, so that those of his rela¬ 
tives whom he had left behind on eaitli might derive blessings foi the wai- 
path, and attain long life He must take his pipe and his food along with 
him ’Whatever years he was depuved of when he died, all the victories he 
might have gained had he lived to a noimul old age, all these he was to 
bestow upon his relatives The wealth lie might have gained, in fact any¬ 
thing he could possibly have obtained, all this he was asked to give to Ins 
telatives Then they would not feel so unhappy and lonesome ” 34 

[hsbrcw] “These are tire generations of the heavens and of the eaitli 
when they weie cieated, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens. And every plant of the field before it was m the earth, and 
every heib of the field befoie it grew for the Lord God had not caused it 

31 Clashing Tluindei, Autobmgtapliy, ed P Ratlin (New York, 1926), pp 
13-10 
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to rain upon the earth, and tlieie was not a man to till die ground But 
theie went up a nnst lrom the earth, and wateied the whole face of the 
giound And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
bieathed into his nostrils the bieath of life, and man became a living soul 
“And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, and there he 
put the man whom he had formed And out of the ground made the Loid 
God to glow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food, 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tiee of knowledge 
of good and evil . . . And the Lord God took the man, and put him into 
the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it And the Loid God com¬ 
manded the man, saying, Ol every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou slialt not eat of it 
for in the day that thou eatest theieof thou shalt surely che 

"And the Loid God said, It is not good that the man should be alone, 
I will make him an help-meet foi him And out of the giound the Loid 
God formed eveiy beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
diem unto Adam to see what he would call them and whatsoevei Adam 
wiled every living cieaturc, that was the name thereof. And Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of Lhe air, and to every beast of the 
field, but for Adam there was not found an help meet foi him And the 
Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept and he 
took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereol, and the rib, 
which the Loid God had taken lrom man, made he a woman, and biought 
her unto the man And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh she shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of 
Man ” 115 


I have tued to show that from a naturalistic point of view the 
umveise is what it is because of the way the mallei of wluch it is com¬ 
posed inteiacts Also, that Lhe universe has no mlieient value 01 
puipose, and that anything in it, including- man, is ]usi anothei cog 
m the cosmic machine Now, in most cases socialized human beings 
find such an environment—valueless, purposeless, indifferent, and 
shifting—much too cold for comfort Reaied in society, he needs a 
human and socialized environment if he is to feel at home This is 
where the creatoi spn it comes in 

[western europl] “It is impossible to rise from reading Epictetus or 
Marcus Aurelius without a sense of constraint and melancholy, without 
feeling that the burden laid upon man is wcll-mgh greater than he can 
bear " 36 

^Btblia Hebraica [Old Testament], ed R Kitlel (Stuttgart, 1-937, 3id ed), 
Genesis, 2 1-9, 15-23 [[ test = 9th cent BC?J; tr King James veision, reused 
(New YoiK, ]flL3) 

so m Arnold (1822-1888), “Marcus Aurelius,” p 379, in 1 Voiks (London, 
1903-04), III, pp 377—416 
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An anthropomorphic spirit acts as he does because of his set of 
values Therefore, since the creator spiril makes the universe in 
order to i each the goals by which to satisfy his motives, the universe 
has value (10) 

[Hebrew] “God saw eveiything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good ” 37 

And if the cieator spmt is a good being, it follows that the environ¬ 
ment is intrinsically good 

[ojibwa] “I was out early and late in quest of the favois of the Mone- 
doos (spirits), who, it was said, were numerous—who filled the air! At early 
dawn I watched the rising of the palace of the Great Spirit—the sun— who, 
it was said, made the woild! 

"Early as I can lecollect, I was taught that it was the gift of the many 
spirits to be a good liuntei and warnoi, and much of my time I devoted 
in search of their favors On the mountain top, or along the valley, of the 
water brook, I seardied for some kind of intimation from the spmts who 
made their residence m the noise of the water falls 

“I dreaded to hear the voice of the angry spirit in the gathering clouds 
I looked with anxiety to catch a glimpse of the wings of the Great Spirit, 
who shrouded himself m rolling white and dark clouds—who, with lus 
wings, fanned the earth, and laid low the tall pines and hemlock in his 
course—who rode in whirlwinds and tornadoes, and plucked the trees from 
their woven roots—who chased other gods from his course—who drove the 
Bad Spirit from the surface of the earth, down to the dark caverns of the 
deep Yet he was a kind spmt My father taught me to call that spirit 
Ke-sha-mon-e doo—Benevolent spmt— for his ancestors taught him no other 
name to give to that spun who made the earth, with all us variety and 
smiling beauty. His benevolence I saw m the running of the streams, for 
the animals to quench their thirst and the fishes to live, the fruit of the 
earth teemed wherever I looked Every thing I saw smilingly said Ke-sha- 
mon-e-doo mn-ge-oo she-ig—the Benevolent spmt made me 

“Where is he? My father pointed to the sun ” 33 

[western Europe] “ the All-Wise and All-Good ” 

there is nothing that the most gifted minds search out more 
eagerly, nothing that those who, widr heads uplifted as much as they may, 
still see the rocks and storms of this life below— there is nothing that these 
are more desirous of hearing and learning than how it is that God has a 
care for human affairs, and nevertheless perversity is so serious and wide¬ 
spread that it must seem unattributable not only to God’s governance but 

37 Old Testament , Genesis, 131 [P = 4th cent B c ?] 

38 G Copway, Life (Albany, 1847), pp 8-9 

30Adelardus of Bath (12th cent), Qiiaeshones nalurales, ed M Muller 
(lieilrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic und Theologie des Mittelaltcrs , 312) 
(Munstei, 1934), G9 (p 62), ti H, Gollancz (London, 1920) 
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even to a hireling’s management, if indeed such management could be 
entrusted to a hireling ” 40 

Such a belief leassuies man in his adjustments 

[western Europe] . let us endure those things with greater con¬ 
fidence the more mjunously they befall us Which, if they add not to our 
merit, at least let us not doubt that they avail somewhat for our purgation. 
And as all things are governed by divine ordinance, in Lhis at least let each 
of the faithful be comfoitcd in eveiy strait place, that the supreme bounty 
of God permits nothing ever to happen inordinately, and that whatsoever 
things happen perversely He Himself brings to the best conclusion Where¬ 
fore also is it said to Him rightly in all circumstances ‘Thy Will be done ’ 
What comloit, moreover, cometh to them that love God irom that Apos¬ 
tolic authority 'We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God ’ Which the wisest of men diligently considered when he said 
in the Pioverbs ‘There shall no evil happen to the just ’ " 11 

It was stated that the spun has a set of values, and that the values 
attributed to the spirit by the group comprise its own value system 
Consequently, the group’s value system is reinfoiced by making it 
inherent in the univeise itself, latliei than a relative matter peculiar 
to the gt oup 

It the universe is cieaied by an antlnojoomorjihic being, it is the 
pioductof a human-like activity And since activities aie peiformed 
in order to reach goals which satisly motives, the universe has a 
piu pose, (11) 

[zuni] “In this wot Id there was no one at all Always the sun came up; 
always he went in No one in the morning gave him sacied meal, no one 
gave him prayer sticks, it was very lonely He said to his two children ‘You 
will go into the fouith womb [of mother eaith] Your fathers, youi mother 
... all the society puesis, society pehwms, society bow priests, you will 
bring out yonder into the light of your sun father ’ Thus he said to 
them ” 42 

[western Europe] “ . he [God] hath jiurposed m himself That m 
the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather together in one 
all things m Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth 
even m him ” 43 

40 Augustine, Da ordme , 111. 

41 P. Abailaid (1079-1142), Histona calamitatum, 15 (col 181a-182a), in Opera 
omnia (Patrologia Latina, 178) (Paris, 1855) cols 113-82, tr C K Scott-Moncrieff 
(New Yoik, 192G) 

43 R. L, Bunzcl, “Zum ougin myths,” Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology, 47 (1929-30), (pp 545-906) p 584. 

43 [Paul], Epistolae, “Ephesians," 1.9-10 
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We have seen that the goals which men pursue depend upon their 
sets of values, and thcrefoie the goal attributed to the creatoi spirit 
m making the univeise is that which has highest social value foi the 
gioup This not only leinfoices the gioup's value system, but also 
encourages die members of the group in puisuing then lift* 
goals 

[western europl] "God deseiteth thee not oil earth, and He promiseth 
somewhat in heaven ” 44 

From the point ol view of an anthropomorphic spuit, notlung 
in the universe resembles him as much as lus human counterpait 

[maori] “When Hine-hau-one [the fiist woman, a name which may be 
translated, ‘woman-created-of-earth’] had been completely foimed alter 
their own [he, the spirits’] likeness, in no part different—except indeed her 
front alone, which did differ in that she had there the likeness of the 
female . . Such was the origin of the living-spmt of mankind m the 
'woi Id-possessed’ [01 ‘world-of-bemg’] and the ‘world of-light 4 ° 

[hebrew] "God created man m his own image, in the image of God 
created he him,’’ 4B 

Seeing that they aie so akin, man occupies a favored place in the 
scheme of things 

[western lurope] “ man is the creaLure dearest to the Creator " 47 

Phenomena, then, tend to be piocluced by beings with a benevolent 
interest in man and act on Ins behalf 

[ashanti] "All men are the children of the Supreme Being, no one is a 
child of the earth ” 48 

[western europl] " we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called according to his 
puipose . . What shall we then say to these things? If God be for us, 
who can be against us? He that spared not lus own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?” 48 

44 Augustine, Enairationes in Psalmos [391-420], 40 3, in Patrologia Latina, 
ed J. F Migne (Pans, 1844-64), XXXVI-XXXVII, tr J Tweed et al (Oxford, 
1847-57) 

45 S P Smith, ed, The Lore of the Whare-wananga (Polynesian Society, 
Memoirs, 3-4) (New Plymouth, 1913-15), I, p 110 

46 Old Testament, Genesis, 1 27 [P] 

47 Adelardus, Qiiaesttones naturales, 15 (p 20) 

48 R S Rattiay, Ashanti Pioverbs, 15 

40 Paul, Epistolae, “Romans,” 8 28, 31-32 
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In the case of a creator spirit, this usually means that the univeise 
itself was created for man’s special benefit As a result, man lives in a 
solicitous envnonment 

[Hebrew] "God cieated man m his own image male and female 
created he them And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
huitful, and multiply, and replenish the earLh, and subdue it and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and ovei the fowl of the ail, and over 
every living thing that moveih upon the eaith 

“And God said, Behold, I have given you eveiy heib bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall be for meat ” 50 

For a human being to comptehend a situation, he must be able 
to analyze it into components, take concepts standing foi these com¬ 
ponents, combine them through reasoning, produce a conceptual 
organization which seems to stand for the situation, and then find 
Ius organization valid 31 Consequently, reasoning about environ¬ 
mental phenomena depends upon the belief Lhat thcie is enough 
similarity between the human reasoning process and those processes 
fiom which the phenomenon results, so Lhat man can comprehend 
it (12) —which may or may not be the case However, if the univeise 
is orcleied by an auditopomotphic spirit, in so far as he reasons like 
man, the envn onment is comprehensible 

[hindu] “That also which is the Seed of every being am I, O Arjuna, 
nor without me can any being exist that moves oi does not move 

“Of my pervading poweis divine theie is no bound, Paramtapa, but 
by examples only have I declared my powers’ extent 

“Whatevei thing has power, prosperity, or ioicc, know thou that this 
is sprung irom a part of my glory ” 52 

[wi stern euroi’e] "Order is that by which are governed all tilings that 
God lias consliluLed ” 03 

Tliciefoie, an antlnopomoiphic cieaLot spmt makes it possible to 
older the environment on the basis of a belief in sufficient leason, 
ie, all phenomena aie the result of a piocess similar to that of 
human masoning 

50 Old Testament, Genesis, 1 27-29 [P] 

51 N R F Maier, “Reasoning in humans,” Journal oj Comparative Psy¬ 
chology, 10 (1930), pp 115-43, 12 (1931), pp 181-91. 

02 Maluibhaiala, Uhishiua parvau, Bhagavadgita, tr W D P Hill (London, 
1928), 10 39-41 [2nd cent n c ?] 

53 Augustine, De online, 1 10 28 
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[GREECE] "Nothing comes into being at random, but everything comes 
from reason ancl by necessity ” 34 

[western Europe] “ . nothing happens without a sufficient reason, 

that is to say . . nothing happens without it being possible for him who 
should sufficiently understand tilings, to give a leason sufficient to deter¬ 
mine why it is so and noL otherwise ” 55 

The cosmic oidei was established by cieatoi spmts on the 
analogy of social di ff erentiation In the oiigmal differentiation ol 
the universe, everything, man included, was given Us lole and a set 
of actions proper foi thaL lole 


[dahomey] “The world was created by one god, who is at the same time 
both male and female Tins Creator is neither Mawu noi Lisa, but is 
named Nana-Buluku In time, Nana-Buluku gave birth to twins, who were 
named Mawu and Lisa, and to whom eventually dominion ovei the realm 
thus created was ceded To Mawu, the woman, was given command of the 
night; to Lisa, the man, command of the day Mawu, thereioie, is the 
moon and inhabits the west, while Lisa, who is Lhe sun, inhabits the east, 
At the time their respective domains were assigned to them, no children 
had as yet been born to this pan, though at night the man was m the 
habit of giving a ‘rendezvous' to the woman, ancl eventually she bore lnm 
offspimg This is why, when there is an eclipse of the moon, it is said the 
celestial couple aie engaged in love making, when there is an eclipse of 
the sun, Mawu is believed to be having intercourse with Lisa ” 38 

[Hebrew] "In the beginning God cieated the heaven and the earth, 
And the earth was without foim, and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep And God said, Let there be light and theie was light 
. and God divided the light from the darkness And God called the 
light Day, and the darkness he called Night 

“And God said, Let there be a fumament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters And God made the fumament, 
and divided the waters which weie undei the fumament from the waters 
which were above the fhmament and it was so And God called the firma¬ 
ment Heaven 

“And God said. Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear and it was so. And God called 
the dry land Earth, and the gathenng together of the waters called he 
Seas . . And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fiuit tree yielding fruit after Ins kind, whose seed is m itself, 
upon the eaitli and it was so ” 37 

61 Leucippus (5th cent n c), frag. 2, in F ragmen te ilei Voisoltialikei 
05 G W Leibniz, "Puncipes de la natme et de la grace [1714],” 7, in 
Philosophischen Schnftcn, ed C [ Gerhartlt (Berlin, 1875-1890), VI, pp 598- 
60G, tr G M Duncan (New Haven, 1908, 2nd ed ) 
oo M J Heiskovits, Dahomey , II, p 101. 

07 Old Testament, Genesis, 1 1-11 []’] 
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Mow, such d belief mieiprets natuial law in teims of social law, 1 e , 
the customs of the gi oup, and thus socializes the environment It 
also makes the customs of the gioup an mtunsic part of the cosmic 
oidei, which acts as a social contiol m a number of ways. In the 
fust place, the moies of the group aie consideied to be just as eternal 
and immutable as natuial law (13) This tends to hinder culture 
change 

[greicl] “Creon And thou didst dare to transgiess that law? 

Antigone' Yes, for it was not Zeus that had published me that edict, not 
such are the laws set among men by the Justice [Dike] who dwells with 
the gods below, nor deemed I that thy deciees weic of such force, that a 
moital could override the unwritten and unfailing statutes of heaven For 
then life is not of to-day 01 yesteiday, but fiom all time, and no man knows 
when they were first put forth " 38 

[uniied staies] “The plulosophei knows that the laws of the CreaLor 
have never changed, with respect either to the pi maples of science, oi the 
piopeities of matter Why then is it to be supposed that they have changed 
with respect to man?” 59 

"Gieat part of that oidei which reigns among mankind is not the effect 
of government It lus its ongin m the principles ol society and the natural 
constitution of man It existed pnor to government, and would exist if the 
formality of government was abolished ’’ 80 

Secondly, actions which conform to custom, and haiinonious social 
interaction, fit m with the laws of the univeise and maintain the 
benevolent cosmic oider, while violations and opposition disrupt 
that cosmic older, with disastious lesulls Thus the group’s culture 
isreinfoiced and Us own solidarity sticngthened 

[polar esiumo] “We obseive our old customs, in older to hold the 
woild up, foi the powe is must not be offended 

“We obseive our customs, m older to hold each othei up, we aie afraid 
of the gieat Evil, peidlugssuaq Men ate so helpless in face of illness The 
people heie do penance , because the dead aie stiong m their vital sap, 
and boundless w then might 

“If we did not take these piecautions,” say the Eskimos, “we believe 
that great masses of snow would slide down and destioy us, that snowstorms 
would lay us waste, that the sea would rise in violent waves while we are 
out m our kayaks, oi that a flood would sweep oui houses out into the sea 

“If any one wnh a better teaching would come to us and demand that 
we believe his woids, we would do so willingly, if we saw that lus teaching 

BS Sophocles, Antigone, 419—'j? 

09 T Paine, The 4ge of Henson [1795], 2 3 (p 191), in Witlings, cd M D. 
Conway (New Yoik, 1894-96), IV, pp 1-195 

BO Paine, Rights of Man [1791-92], 2,1 (p 406), in IVutmgs, II, pp 258-523 
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was really better than ours, but then he must remam among us and lead as 
towards that which we do not know Yes, tell us the right, and convince u s 
that it is right, and we will believe you ” 01 

[western Europe] “King Edgar has been considering what remedy could 
be found for the plague which has greatly afflicted and 1 educed his people 
throughout the length and breadth of his dominion 

"In the first place, he and his councillors are oi opinion that misfortune 
such as this has been merited because of sin and disregard of God’s com 
mands, and especially through the withholding of the tribute winch Chris 
tian people should render to God by their tithes He has been dunk 
ing ovei and considering the ways of God by an analogy with human 
actions 

“If any tenant neglects the payment due to his lord and does not render 
it to him on the appointed day, it is to be expected that, if the lord is 
merciful, he will grant forgiveness for die neglect and take his payment 
without exacting a penalty 

■“If, liowevei, through his haililfs he repeatedly claims his rent, and the 
tenant proves obstinate, and thinks to stand out against it, it is to be ex 
pected that the lord’s anger will grow so gieat that he will grant him 
neither property nor life 

“It is to be expected that our Lout will act in like manner, because of 
the audacity with which laymen have withstood the repeated admonitions 
given us by our teachers with regaid to the payments which we are in duty 
bound to lender oui Lord, namely, our tithes and church-dues 

“I and the archbishop enjoin, theiefore, that you clo noL, by withhold 
mg of any of God’s dues, provoke Him to wrath, and incur either the 
sudden death which is befalling you in this piesent life, or, still worse, 
the death to come m everlasting hell; but everyone, both uch and poor, 
whose property has yielded him anything, shall, with all gladness and 
with all willingness, rendei his tithes to God ” G2 

[iroquois] Before each of their periodical religious festivals, there is 
made a geneial and public confession Several days belore the time desig¬ 
nated for the festival, the people assemble by appointment, and each one 
in turn, who has a confession to make, rising, and taking a string of white 
wampum in his hand, acknowledges his faults and transgressions, and 
publicly professes a purpose of amendment The white wampum is the 
emblem of purity and sincerity With it he confirms and records his words. 
The absolution 01 forgiveness oh sms formed no part of the motive or 
object m the confession It had reference to the future conduct exclusively. 
One who was willing to confess a fault from a sense of religious duty, 
would, by the act, strengdien his mind against futuie temptation 03 

®i K Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North, tr G Heiring (London, 
1908), p 124 

82 iv Edgar, I [962-63], in Die Gesetze tier Angelsachsen, ed F Liebeimann 
(Halle, 1903-16), tr A J Robertson (Cambudge, 1925) 

03 L H Moigan, League of the Iroquois, 1, p 164, vide ibid , I, pp 180-81, 
199-200 
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[united states] ‘‘Dearly beloved, on - clay next I purpose . to 

administer . the Sacrament. Which being so divine and com¬ 
fortable a thing to them who receive it worthily, and so dangerous to those 
w ho will presume to receive it unworthily, my duty is to exhoit you, in the 
mean season to consider the dignity of that holy mystery, and the great 
peril of the unworthy receiving thereof, and so to search and examine 
youi own consciences that ye may come holy and clean to such a 
heavenly Feast 

“The way and means thereto is First, to examine your lives and conver¬ 
sations by the rule of God's commandments, and whereinsoever ye shall 
perceive yourselves to have offended, either by will, word, 01 deed, there to 
bewail your own sinfulness, and to confess youiselvcs to Almighty God, 
with full purpose of amendment of life. And if he shall perceive your 
offences to be such as are not only against God, but also against youi 
neighbours, then ye shall reconcile yourselves unto diem, being ready to 
make restitution and satisfaction, according to the uttermost of your 
powers, for all injuries and wrongs done by you to any other, and being 
likewise ready to forgive others who have offended you, as ye would have 
toigrveness ot your offences at God's hand lor otherwise the receiving of 
die holy Communion doth nothing else hut mciease your condemnation 
Therefore, if any of you be a blasphemer of God, an hinderer or slanderer 
of lus Word, an adulterer, or be in malice, or envy, or in any other gnevous 
crime, repent you of youi sins, or else come not to that holy Table.” 

Tlmdly, the motes ate the set of actions decreed by the cteatot 
spirit lor those in the role ol man. As long as human beings confoim 
to them, they will be rewaided by the spirits, but if they violate the 
' mores they will be punished 

[ila] Of many customs it is commonly said that they wete estab¬ 
lished by Leza, and any breach ol them may be punished by Him Various 
prohibitions are called Shtfundo shaka Leza The idea conveyed by the 
word chifundo is a line diawn on the ground over which people aie not 
allowed to step The first occasion on which we heard the word used was 
after we had doctored for some weeks a man who had been veiy seiiously 
mauled by a leopard we suggested to the patient’s father that we should 
like to have the leopard’s skin as a memento of his son’s bravery The old 
man, with every sign of reluctance, declined, to give away that skm would 
be wrong, because by the Chifundo chaka Leza the skm of any animal 
diat has attacked a member of one’s family is to be kept as a sacred heir¬ 
loom 

Customs rest not only upon the will of the Supreme Being, but upon 
the wishes of the lesser deities—the mizhimo, departed ancestors 65 

64 Protestant Episcopal Chuich, op. cit., “I-Ioly communion,” “The exhorta¬ 
tions,” 2 

M F W Smith and A M. Dale, The Ila-Spealang Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, I, p 345 
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[western Europe] “ . just as the precepts o£ human law direct man 
in his relations to the human community, so the precepts of the tin me 
law direct man in his relations to a community 01 commonwealth of men 
under God, Now m order that any man may dwell rightly in a community, 
two things are required the hist is that he behave well tow aids the head 
of the community, the othei is that he behave well towards those who arc 
his fellows and partneis in the commumiy It is therefore necessary that 
the divine law should contain, in the first place, precepts ordering man in 
Ins relations to God, and, in the second place, other precepts oidermg man 
m his relations to other men who are his neighbors and live with him 
under God ” 6(5 

[thonga] . . , the very existence of the village, of the clan, and the 
welfaie of every member of the clan depends on them Is not Divinity "the 
power of killing or of making alive, of eni idling or of making poor,'" 
Natives firmly believe m these two opposite actions of their gods They 
are the masteis of everything 

The gods can bless if the trees bear plenty of fruit, it is because they 
made it grow if the crops are plentiful, it is because they sent good 
wizaids to increase them, or hindered bad ones who tried to spoil them 
if you come across a pot of palm wine, it is your god who has sent you 
that windfall . When Mboza escaped from the Morakwen battle, one 
of his relatives exclaimed on his return home ‘‘The gods of Malcaneta 
have still been with you'” . Often when a man has narrowly escaped 
drowning, or having his ankle sprained by a stump which lias caught his 
foot, he will say, “The gods have saved me ” 

But they can also cuise, and bring any amount of misfoitune on their 
descendants If the rain falls, it is owing to their anger, if a tree falls on 
you, they have directed its lall, if a crocodile bites you, the gods residing , 
in the pool have sent it, iE your child has fever and is delirious, they are in 
him, tormenting Ins soul, if your wife is sterile, they have prevented her 
from childbearing 07 

[Hebrew] “If ye walk in my statutes, and keep my commandments, and 
do them, Then I will give you rain m due season, and the land shall yield 
her increase, and the trees of the field shall yield then fruit And your 
threshing shall reach unto the sowing time and ye shall eat your biead to 
the full, and dwell in your land safely And I will give peace m the land, 
and ye shall lie down, and none shall make you afraid and I will rid evil 
beasts out of the land, neither shall die sword go through your land And 
ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you by the sword. 
And five of you shall chase an hundred, and an hundred of you shall put 
ten thousand to flight and your enemies shall fall before you by the 
sword For I will have lespect unto you, and make you fruitful, and 
multiply you, and establish by covenant with you. And ye shall eat old 
store, and bring forth the old because of the new And I will set my taber¬ 
nacle among you. and my soul shall not abhor you. And I will walk among 


00 Thomas \qumas, Summa Iheologica, 21 100 5 
O 7 Junod, op cit, II, p 3G0 
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-on and will be your God, and ye shall be my people. And I am the Lord 
' ' T god, which brought you forth out of the land ol Egypt, that ye should 
not be their bondmen, and I have broken the bands of your yoke, and 
made you go upright 

“But if ye will not hearken unto me, and will not do all these com 
mandments, And it ye shall despise my statutes, or it your soul abhor my 
mdgments, s0 t jiat ye will not do all my commandments, but that ye bleak 
my covenant I also will do this unto you, I will even appoint over you 
terror, consumption, and the burning ague, that shall consume the eyes, 
and cause sonow ol heari; ancl yc shall sow your seed m vam, lor your 
enemies shall cat it And 1 will set my face against you, and ye shalL be 
slam before your enemies, they that hate you shall reign ovei you, and ye 
shall flee when none pursueth you And if ye will not yet for all this 
hearken unto me, then 1 will punish you seven times more foi your sms 
And I will break the pride of your powei, and I will make your heaven as 
iron, and youi eardi as brass And your strength shall be spenL in vain foi 
your land shall not yield hei mciease, neithei shall the trees of the land 
yield their fruits [etc ] ” 68 

Lastly, the second and thud points explain the existence of evil 
without losing the belie! in a solicitous environment As long as 
man conforms to the customs of his gioup he can expccL ultimaLe 
good, evil occurs because of the violation ol custom 

[akikuyu] ‘‘God was a God of love, but those who disobeyed him, he 
punished by famine, disease, and death God loves every one, but if 

people arc poor, oi if a warrioi loses his wife and child, then he says, God 
does not love him ’’ 09 

[north atrica] “Inasmuch as the Divine law had been violated here, 
evils have come upon men ” 70 

To sum up, the belief in a creatoi spirit takes a valueless, pui- 
poseless, indifEerent, and shifting environment, and tui ns il into a 
univeise that has intunsic value, purpose, solicitousness, and order 
Thus man’s environment becomes benevolenl, human, and social 

(b) A supreme being is the head of a pantheon This role seems 
to be a projection of human social organization into the pantheon 
Beyond this, I have not been able to discover its effects upon adjust¬ 
ment, for such a spirit is commonly not very helpful to man, inas¬ 
much as the lole ol the head of the univeise does not give a spmt 
much opportunity to concern himself with man’s special pioblems 

08 Old Testament, Leviticus, 26 3-20 [Holiness Code = 7th cent n c ?] 

00 W, S and K Roudedge, With a Prelustouc People (London, 1010), p 227 

79 Synesius (/! 410 ad), Epistolae, 57, in Epistolographi graeci, ed R Hercher 
(Pans, 1873), pp 638-739, tr A Fitzgerald (Oxford, 1926) 
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[ashanti] . non-human spimual powers . include all dei 
ties, from the Supreme Being, ‘Nyanie or Nyankopon, who dwells some 
what aloof in His firmament, down to those to whom He delegates some 
of His powers, as His vice-regents upon Earth There are the lessei gods, 
who m their turn are graded in a regular descending scale, until they 
leach, 01 at times almost merge into, that class which the Ashanti them 
selves name suman [fetish], who are among the lowest grades of super¬ 
human powers . every compound m Ashanti contains an altar to the 
Sky God, in the shape of a forked branch cut from a certain tree 
which the Ashanti call . God’s tree Between the branches, which are 
cut short, is placed a basin, 01 perhaps a pot, and m this receptacle is 
generally to be found (besides the offering) a neolithic celt ( God's 
axe) Beside these rude altars, are to be found, hidden away in remote 
coiners of the older palaces, heautilully designed temples to the Sky 
God 

Moreover, Ashanti pioverbs abound in references and allusions to the 
Supreme Being Here are a few chosen at random 

Of all the wide earth, the Supreme Being is the elder 

If you wish to tell anything to the Supreme Being, tell it to the 

winds 

If God gave you sickness he also gave you medicine 
every Ashanti temple is a pantheon m which reposes the shnnes 
of the gods, but the power or spirit, that on occasions enteis into these 
shrines, is directly or indirectly derived from the one God of the Sky, whose 
intermediaries they are ‘Nyame, the Sky God, is considered too re 
mote to be concerned very directly m peison with the affairs of man, and 
has delegated His powers to His lieutenants, the abosom, or lessei gods 
. . the lesser [spirits are] for all practical purposes, really, the 
far more important, gods Tlietr power emanates from various sources, 
the chief of which is from the great spirit of the one God, graciously 
delegated by Him, that the affairs of mankind may have attention given 
to them 

“We in Ashanti dare not worship the Sky God alone, or the Earth 
Goddess alone, or any one spirit We have to protect ourselves against, and 
use when we can, the spirits of all things in the Sky and upon Earth 
If I see four or five Europeans, I do not make much of one alone, and 
ignore the rest, lest they too may have power and hate me ” 71 
[united states] "Lord God of hosts ” 72 

(c) Dualistic spu its aie the opposing foices m a cosmic battle 
The two sides produce contiary phenomena—good and evil, light 
and daik, life and death, etc.—and then temporary victories over 
each other determines which of the two sets of phenomena occur at 
the time, 


Tl Rattray, op cit , (Oxford, 1923), pp 86, 142, 141, 144, 150 
12 Protestant Episcopal Church, op cil , “Holy communion" [Sanctus], 
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[iran] [According lo Zarathushtra there is a cosmic conflict between a 
good spmt, Ahuia Mazda (“Lord Wisdom”), and an evil spirit, Angia 
Mamyu (“Enemy Spirit?")] 

“Now Lhese two spirits at the beginning, the twins, by a vision, revealed 
themselves in thought, and m word, and in deed, as Lhese two, the beLter 
and the bad, and of these two the wise have chosen rigliLly, not the loolish 

“And then when these two spirits came together, fiist they established 
both life and non-life, and that theie should be, at the last, Lite worst 
existence for the wicked, but, for the just man, the best purpose 

“Of these two spmts, he who is wicked chose doing the worst things, 
the most beneficent spmt, who is clothed in the most steadfast heavens, 
diose justice, and so do they who would satisfy Ahura by honest deeds, 
who gladly satisfy his wisdom ” 7 -* 

[western Europe] “And theie ajojreared another wonder in heaven, and 
behold a great red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and seven 
crowns upon his heads And there was war m heaven Michael and 

his angels fought against the dragon, and the dragon fought and Ins angels, 
And prevailed not, neithei was then place found any moie in heaven 
And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpenL, called the Devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole woild he was cast out into the earth, 
and his angels weie cast out with him ” 7i 

Good is the lesult of the temporaiy dominance of the good spirits, 
and evil, of the evil spans, but ultimately the good spmts will tu- 
umph and man will enjoy evcilasting felicity 


[iran] “Through it [ie, the prayer “Anyama Ishyo” ( Avesta, “Yasna,” 
54 )] . I become sovereign over my cication, I, Ahura Mazda, and 

thiougli it Angra Mainyu, of the bad religion, shall lose the soveieignty 
over Ins own creation 

“Angia Mamyu shall hide undei Lhe eaith, under the earth shall the 
demons hide The dead shall use up, life shall come back to the bodies and 
they shall keep the breath ” 75 

[western Europe] “I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which will be levealed to us 
. . The God of peace shall biuise Satan under your feet shortly ’’ 70 

73 Avesta, "Yasna" (Gathas), ti M W Smith (Linguistic Society of America, 
Linguistic Dissertations, 4) (Philadelphia, 1929), 30 3-5 [6th cent n c ?] Vide 
Avesta, ti J DaimsLetlei and L I-I Mills (Sacied Boohs of the East, 4, 23, 31) 
(Oxford, 1880-87), “Yasts,” 13 76, "Vendidad,” 1, Bundahish, tr E \V West, 
(Sacted, Books of the East, 5, pp 1-151) (Oxloid, 1880), 1 2-21 

1-tNeui Testament, Revelation, 12 3, 7-9 [ca 95] Vide idem. Math, 1 12-13, 
Matthew, 41-11, Luke, 4 1-13, 9 1, 10 17-18, 1114-20, John, 13 27, I John, 
38-10, 5 18-19 Apocryphal New Testament, tr M R James (Oxfoid, 1927), 
Gospel of Bailholomeiv, 10-60, Acts of Thomas, 31-32 

73 ivesta, “Fiagments” (Westcigaaid), 4 2-3, vide “Yasts,” 19 91-96 
70 Paul, tpist, “Romans,” 8 18, 16 20 
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Now, only a Pollyanna can be blind to the evil in the woild. 
Dualism explains this evil without sacnficmg any o£ the essential 
goodness in the univeise, for evil becomes the lesult of a meiely 
tempoiary dominance of the evil foices 

Some societies which believe in dualistic spirits, including our 
own, aie noL veiy lational in the consequences they draw fiom this 
belief They dnect then ritual only towaicl the foices of good who 
do good anyway by their veiy nature, and not Lowaid the foices of 
evil from whom man can suffer liaim Howevei, there aie a few 
cultuies that handle the maltei more logically by leveising the pio- 
cedui e 

The Yezidis recognize one Supreme Being, but as far as I could learn, 
they do noL offer up any dnect prayei or sacnfice to Him They be 
lieve Satan to be the chief of the Angelic host, now suffering punishment 
for Ins rebellion against the divine will, but still all-poweiful, and to be 
lestoied heieafter lo Ins high estate in Lhe celestial hierarchy He must be 
conciliated and lcverenced, they say, for as lie now had the means of doing 
evil to mankind, so will he hereaftei have Lhe power of rewarding them 77 

According to the theology of the Yezeeclees, Melek Taoos . . is the 
pimctple 01 power from whom all evil pioceeds, and their ldigious seivices 
seem to partake much moie of a piopitiatoiy than of an eucharislic diai- 
acter . . The Yezeedees revete the evil principle, not out of lose, 
but from feat the worship of Melek Taoos is much more common 
among the Yezeedees than that of Sheikh Ach [the good spirit] I hate 
frequently inquired the cause of this, and the anstver has been, that the 
latter is so good that he needs not to be invoked, whereas the foimcr is so 
bad, that he lequires to be constantly invoked 78 

(d) Nature spirit? contiol particulai phenomena They aie 
peisomfications of specific phenomena, while other spirits symbolize 
many kinds of phenomena Theiefoie, they allow man to adjust to 
a situation by means of ntual toward a spmt who specializes in the 
paiticulai kind of phenomena involved This tends to be most satis¬ 
fying Indeed, it is possible that nature spirits weie the earliest in 
existence, for anthropomorphic flguies dating Irom Uppei Pleisto¬ 
cene 3 show women with exaggeiated secondary sexual characters , 79 
and pci haps lepiesent an earth mothei goddess of fertility 

77 A H Layaid, Nineveh and Its Remains [1848-491 (New York, 185k new 
etl), I, pp 215—16 

is G P Badget, The Nestonans and Then Rituals (London, 1852), I, pp 
125-26 

79 L Passemaid, Les statuettes feminines paleohthiques , Nimes, 1938, PhD 
diss 
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[nltsilik eskimo] “Once in times long past people left the settlement 
at Quingmertoq in Sheiman Inlet They were going to cross the water and 
had made lafts of kayaks tied togethei They were many and were in haste 
to get away to new hunting grounds And there was not much loom on 
the rafts they tied togethei 

“At the village there was a little girl whose name was Nuliajuk She 
lumped out on the raft together with the other boys and gills, but no one 
cared about her, no one was related to her, and so they seized her and 
thiew het in the water In vain she tried to get hold of the edge ol Lhe 
raft; they cut her fingeis off, and lol as she sank to the bottom the sLumps 
of her fingers became alive in the water and bobbed up round the raft like 
seals That was how the seals came But Nuliajuk heiself sank to the bot¬ 
tom of the sea. Theie she became a spirit, the sea spmt, and she became 
the mothei of the sea beasts, because the seals had formed out of her 
fingers that were cut off And she also became mistress of evetything else 
alive, the land beasts too, that mankind had to hunt 

"In that way she obtained great power over mankind, who had despised 
her, and thrown her into the sea She became the most feared of all spirits, 
the most powerful, and the one who more than any other contiols the 
destinies of men For that leason almost all taboo is directed against her, 
though only m the dark penod while the sun is low, and it is cold and 
wmdy on earth, for then life is most dangeiods to live 

"Nuliajuk lives m a house on the bed of the sea At the bottom of the 
sea there are lands just as on the eaitli above the sea, and Nuliajuk lives 
in a house that is arranged m the same manner as those LhaL humans live 
in, 

"In her house Nuliajuk lives remote from all, hasty in her anger and 
teirible in hei might when she wishes to punish mankind She notices every 
little breach of taboo, fot she knows everything Wlienevei jaeople have 
been mdifteient towards hei by not observing taboo, she hides all the ani¬ 
mals, the seals she shuts up in hei ingaul a dup-basin thaL she has undet 
her lamp As long as they aie inside it, theie aie no animals to hunt in 
the sea, and mankind has to staivc, the shamans then have to summon 
their helping spirits and conjute hei to be kind again Some shamans ale 
content to let their helping spirits work for mankind, they Lliemselves 
remaining in their houses summoning and conjuring in a Lrance, whereas 
others lush down to her themselves to fight her, to overcome hei and 
appease her But there are also some who diaw Nuliajuk herself up to 
the surface of the land 1 hey do it m this way they make a hook fast 
to the end of a long seal thong and throw it out of the entiance passage, 
the spirits set the hook fast in her, and the shaman hauls hei up into the 
passage There everybody can hear her speaking But the entiance fiom 
the passage into the living room must be closed with a block of snow, and 
this block, uvkuaq, Nuliajuk keeps on trying to break into pieces in ordci 
to get into the house to frighten everybody to death And there is great 
fear in the house But the shaman watches the uvkuaq, and so Nuliajuk 
never gets into the house Only when she has promised the shaman to 
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release all the seals into the sea again does he take her off the hook and 
allow her to go clown into the depths again 

“In that tvay a shaman, who is only a human being, can subdue Null 
ajuk and save people from hunger and misery by means of his words and 
his helping spmts 

“In her house Nuliajuk is surrounded by a lot of frightful beings Just 
inside the entrance to her house passage sits kataum liiua, the ruler of 
the passage, who keeps an exact lecoid of all the breaches of taboo com 
mitted by mankind up on earth Everything he sees and hears he passes 
on to Nuliajuk, and he tries m eveiy possible way to scare the shamans 
who want to go m to her, so that they will abandon then intention of 
mollifying her 

"A long way in the passage itself there is a big black dog, and he too 
keeps waLcli to see that none but the gieatest shamans, of whom he is 
afraid, get into the house 

"Nuliajuk herself lives with Isarrataitsoq ‘the one with no wings, or 
the one with no aims'—a woman, but nobody knows who she is She has 
the same husband as Nuliajuk, and he is a little sea scorpion 

“A child, too, lives with Nuliajuk, she ts called Ungaq ‘the one who 
screams like a child’, it is a baby that was once stolen fiom a sleeping 
mother when her husband was out hunting at the breathing holes [of 
seals] 

"This is all we know of Nuliajuk, the sea spirit, who gives seals Lo man 
kind, it is true, but who would much rather that mankind, from whom she 
once received no pity when she lived on eaith, penshed too ” 80 

[western Europe] Many saints, and the Fourteen Holy Helpeis in 
particular, aie spirits controlling natuial phenomena Thus, St Giles con 
cerns himself with insanity and idated disorders, St Barbara, with light 
ntng and fire, etc 81 

Minot natuie spmts conti ol phenomena which have little social 
value As fat as I can see, their only effect is to deal with what would 
otherwise be mjstenous everyday trivialities, and to give them a half 
senous, half humorous explanation 

[thonca] [There is a] belief in the existence of special personages in 
Heaven not only designated as dwaifs, but also as balungwana [in 
habitants of heaven] They are said to fall front Heaven aL the time 
of the great rams Thus, Timoteo Mandlati told me people had seen some 
of them appeal, a long time ago, m the Nhuna country, and that they had 
gone back to heaven in a cloud they live m celestial space, and when it 

so K Rasmussen, The Netnlik Eskimos, ti W E Calveit (Report of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition, 8 1-2) (Copenhagen, 1931), pp 225-27, vide ibid, pp 227-28 

si Vide H Bachtolcl-Staubli, ed, Handwoi tci bitch des deutschen Aber 
gl a aliens (Ilandwm Lei bucher zui deutschen Volkskunde , 1) (Beilin, 1927—42), sv 
“Aegidius, ’ “Barbaia," etc 
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thunders Without rain tailing, the Nkuna say “The halungwana are 

at play up there ’’ Or, it is they who arc singing in heaven, when there is 
a prolonged roar of thunder, saying, ‘'wuwu-wuwu!” 

When someone passes along the load, they dispute up there, as to 
who lie may be One says "It is so and so,” and the others contradict 
Then they spit on the traveller, who is quite astonished to see some saliva 
on his hand He mistakes it for rain, and looks up to the sky to see wheie 
the ram is coming fiom The halungwana then have the chance to see 
his face, and the one who had rightly guessed says to the others 1 “You seel 
I was right ” 82 

[western Europe] Gremlins are aenal pixies They are the constant 
companions of combat fliers [m World War II] They travel with fliers, 
not to be friendly but to cause tiouble They bore holes m a plane’s wings, 
forcing the pilot to explain that it was giemlms and not enemy bullets 
which did the damage They jam retractable landing geai so that a pilot 
lias to land the plane on its belly and then go through the embanassing 
procedure of telling everybody that it was gremlins and not Ins forgetful¬ 
ness that was lesponsible . 

Gremlins have never caused fatal accidents or, if they have, pilots 
haven’t lived to tell of them. Now that aviators have become fully aware 
of gremlins, they are able to blame all their mishaps on them 83 

(e) An mteicesscn spint is man’s advocate in the pantheon, For 
in heaven, as it is on eaith, lequests aie more easily gianted if they 
aie backed up by a recommendation fiom a mutual hiend 

[tlton dakota] “[Theie is a] feminine god who mediates between the 
godkmd and mankind, and propitiates the godhind ” 81 

[wesilrn Europe] "It is Christ that check yea rathei, that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us ” 83 

(/) A gimdian s[nnt devotes itself to looking after the welfare 
of a paiticular individual oi group 

[iglulik Eskimo] [Aua was leady to become a shaman ] “Then I sought 
solitude, and here I soon became very melancholy 1 would sometimes fall 
to weeping, and feel unhappy without knowing why Then, foi no reason, 
all would suddenly be changed, and I fell a great, inexplicable joy, a joy so 
powerful that I could not restrain it, but had to break into song, a mighty 
song, with only room for the one word joy, joyl And I had to use the full 
strength of my voice And then m the midst of such a fit of mysterious and 
overwhelming delight I became a shaman, not knowing myself how it 

82 Junod, op tit , II, pp 405-06 

83 Anonymous, “The giemlms,” Life, Nov 16, 1942, (pp 93-96) p 93 Copy¬ 
right Time Inc 1942 

84 Walker, op cit , p 157 


85 Paul, Epistolae, “Romans,” 8 31 
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came about But I was a shaman I could see and hear in a totally different 
way I had gained my enlightenment, the shaman-light of brain and 
body, and this in such, a manner that it was not only I who could see 
through the daikness of life, but the same light also shone out from me, 
imperceptible to human beings, but visible to all the spnits of earth and 
sky and sea, and these now came to me and became my helping spirits 
"My firsL helping spirit was my namesake, a little Aua When il came 
to me, it was as if the passage and roof of the house were lifted up, and I 
felt such a power of vision, that I could see right through the house, m 
through the earth and up into the sky, it was the little Aua that brought 
me all Lhis inward light, hoveling over me as long as I was singing Then 
it placed itself in a cornel of the passage, invisible to others, but always 
ready if I should call it 

“An Aua is a little spirit, a woman, that lives down by the sea shore 
There are many of Lhese shore spnits, who lun about with a pointed skm 
hood on then- heads, their bieeches are quceily short, and made of bear 
skin, they wear long boots with a black pattern, and coats of sealskin, 
Their feet are Lwisted upward, and they seem to walk only on then heels 
They hold their hands m such a fashion that the thumb is always bent m 
over the palm, then arms are held raised up on high with the hands to 
getlier, and incessantly stroking the head They are bright and cheetful 
when one calls them, ancl resemble most of all sweet little live dolls, they 
ate no taller than the length of a man’s arm 

“My second helping spun was a shark One clay when I was out in my 
kayak, it came swimming tip to me, lay alongside quite silently and wins 
peied my name I was greatly astonished, lor I had never seen a shark 
before, they ate very rare in these waters Alterwaids iL helped me with 
my hunting, and was always near me when I had need of it These tuo, 
the shore spirit and the shark, weie my pnncipal helpers, and they could 
atcl me in everything I wished The song I geneially sang when calling 
them was of few words, as follow's 

J°y- j°y 
Joy. j°yi 

I see a little shoie spnit, 

A little aua, 

I myself am also aua, 

The shore spirit’s namesake, 

Joy,joy! 

“These words I would keep on repeating, until I burst into tears, over¬ 
whelmed by a great dread, then I would tremble all over, crying only 
‘Ah-a-a-a-a, joy, joyl Now I will go home, joy, joyl’ 

“Once I lost a son, and felt that I could never again leave the spot 
where I had laid his body I was like a mountain sjrnit, afraid of human 
kind We stayed for a long tune up inland, and my helping spirits forsook 
me, foi they do not like live human beings to dwell ujion any sorrow But 
one day the song about joy came to me all of itself and quite unexpectedly. 
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I felt once more a longing lor my fellow-men, my helping sph its returned 
to me, and I was myself once more ” 8« 

[western europe] “ . concerning the intercession and invocation of 

the saints, who reign together with Christ, [and] offer up their own 
nrAyers to God for men it is good and useful suppliantly to invoke 
them, and to have recourse to the prayers, aid and help for obtaining bene¬ 
fits from God [as patron saints] ” 87 

[ila] The divinities of the community are common property, there is 
no man who can cfaim them as his own As at Kasenga, for example, 
where Shimunenga belongs to the whole community and all, whether chief 
or slaves, put their trust in him foi what they need They do not rely upon 
him in case of ordinary sickness—that is a mattei for Lhe family divinities— 
but for wealth, foi victory in war, for protection against lions and in pesti¬ 
lence, against all things that fight againsL them they trust him, saying, 
“Shimunenga, oui muzlumo, will save us ’’ In all communities it is just the 
same, they have one, or two, or three demigods If a lion is killed the chief 
takes it to Shimunenga's grave and the muzlumo is graLeful for it shows 
the trust his people have in him—a trust shown m the oflenng If one kills 
a leopard he does the same, taking the head to show that it is the great 
inuzhimo of the community who gave the good foi tune to kill that fierce 
beast If there should be a pestilence, all the people have faith that this 
muzlumo will remove it so that they die not Eveiy community that God 
cieated is the same, theie is none that has not its muzlumo to whom offer¬ 
ings are made The divinities of men are not assimilated, a man who is 
not your relation docs not join you m making offerings to your divinities; 
he would be doing wrong Rut it is otherwise with the communal demigod 
none refrains from calling upon him, he belongs to all In a household 
there are various divinities, a husband prays to his, a wife prays to liers, 
but as membeis of a community they all pray to one and the same 
demigod 88 

[united states] “It is a noble land that God has given us; a land that 
can feed and clothe the world, a land whose coastlines would inclose half 
the countries of Europe, a land set like a sentinel belween the two im¬ 
perial oceans of the globe, a gteater England with a nobler destiny. 

“It is a mighty people that He has planted on this soil, a people sprung 
from the most masterful blood of history; a people perpetually revitalized 
by the virile, man-producing working-folk of all the earth; a people im¬ 
perial by virtue of their power, by right of their institutions, by authority 
of their Heaven-directed purposes—the piopagandists and not die misers of 
liberty 

"It is a glorious history our God has bestowed upon His chosen people; 
a history heroic with faith in our mission and our future, a history of 

80 K Rasmussen, Intellectual Culture of the Iglulik Eskimos, tr. W. Woes ter 
(Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 7.1) (Copenhagen, 1929), pp 118-20. 

81 Council of Trent, Cone Tnd, Sessio XXV, "De invocatione, venerationc, 
et rehquus sanctorum, et saens linagmibus.” 

88 Smith and Dale, op cit, II, pp. 180-81 
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statesmen who flung the boundaries of the Republic out mio unexplored 
lands and savage wilderness, a history of soldieis who carried the Oaf 
across blazing deserts and through the ranks of hostile mountains, even to 
the gates of sunset, a history of a multiplying people who overran a conti 
nent m half a century, a history of prophets who saw the consequences of 
evils inherited from the past and of martyrs who died to save us from them 
a history divinely logical, in the process ol whose tremendous reasoning we 
find ourselves today ” 80 

The social interaction between spirit and man is so pumary that 
each has a fuend upon whom he can lely. In addition, the guaidian 
spirit of a gioup mcieases the solidarity of that group (14) Within 
the gi oup Lhe members participate in a common ritual as contrasted 
with the diflercnt ntuals of non-members, and the guaidian spmt 
ol the gioup becomes a symbol of the unity of the group and its 
difleience horn other groups 

[zulu] “Black people do not worship all Amatongo indifferently, that 
is, all the dead of their tribe Speaking generally, the head of each house 
is worshipped by the childien of that house, for they do not know the 
ancients who aie dead, nor their laud-giving names, nor their names But 
their father whom they knew is the head by whom they begin and end in 
their piayer, for they know lum best, and his love for his children, they 
remember his kindness to them whilst lie was living, they compare his 
ueatment of them whilst he was living, support themselves by it, and say, 
'He will still treat us in the same way now he is dead We do not know why 
he should regard others besides us, he will i egarcl us only ’ 

“So it is then although they woiship the many Amatongo of their tribe, 
making a great fence around them foi their protection, yet llieir father is 
far before all others when they worship the Amatongo Their father is 
a great treasuie to them even when he is dead And those of his children 
who are already grown up know him thoroughly, his gentleness, and his 
biavery And if there is illness in the village, the eldest son lauds him with 
the laud-giving names which he gained when fighting with the enemy, and 
at the same time lauds all the other Amatongo, the son reproves the father, 
saying, ‘We for our parts may just die Who aie you looking after? Let us 
die all of us, that we may see into whose house you will enter You will eat 
grasshoppers, you will no longer be invited to go any where, if you destroy 
your own village ’ 

“After that, because they have worshipped him, they take courage say 
ing, ‘He has heard, he will come and treat our diseases, and they will 
cease,’ 

“Such, then, is the faith which children have m the Itongo which is their 
father. 

"And if there is a chief wife of a village, who has given biith to children, 

so A J Bevendge, The Meaning of the Times (Indianapolis, 1908), pp 47-18 
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and if her husband is not dead, her Itongo is much reverenced by her hus¬ 
band and all the children And that chief wife becomes an Itongo which 
takes great care of the village But it is the fathei especially that is the 
head of the village ” 09 

[hebrew] ‘‘Thou shall have no other gods belore me ” 91 
“ . thou shalt woiship no othei god foi the Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God ” 92 

J “Thou shalt not bow down to their gods, nor serve them, nor do after 
their works but thou shalt utterly overthrow them, and quite break down 
their images 83 

(g) A police spirit sees to it that everything m the univcise, in¬ 
cluding the spirits, keeps to its allotted role and perfoims the set 
of actions involved in that role It is a means of social control, 
leinfoicmg the set of customs involved in the roles found in the 
society 

[maori] “The Pou-tm-ao, of the heavens and the planes of those 
heavens are eleven in numbei They have been appoinied by the Whatu- 
kuras [messenger spirits] of Io [the supreme being] to the heavens and 
planes, with all pei taming to them Now, the following is obvious to the 
thoughts; the sun causes death, in that his rays kill growing Lhings, it is 
not the case that he piocluces good only The moon also causes destruc¬ 
tion to earthly things, the wtnd does likewise, as do the trees But I will be 
brief Hence, there is nothing in the world wiLhout evil, and, hence, also 
all tilings have evil as well as good 

"This was the reason that the Pou-uii-ao were appointed to all things 
to take care that they run their courses properly, and lest the things of this 
uorld quaneled among themselves, and to prevent anger, which was 
wrong according to the ideas of the Pou-tin-ao, to help forward the good, 
and the life that was approved by the Pou-tin-ao, to maintain the existence 
of good in each thing m this world Everything whether of the Earth itself 
or the waters thereof, each had its guardian Pou-tiri-ao Should the Pou- 
tin-ao perceive anything in the world going wiong, or changing its pui- 
pose, its life, its form, its proceedings, they diverted it, put a stop or an 
end to it If no Pou-tin-aos had been appointed in the world, the growth, 
the life, the death, of all things would have been a perpetual struggle, and 
consequently growth and life in this world would have been wasted It 
was for these reasons that Io gave these powers to the Pou-tin-aos ” 94 
[creece] “She [l e , Night] bare the Destinies and ruthless avenging 
Fates . . who give men at their birth both evil and good to have, and 

they pursue the transgressions ol men and of gods and these goddesses 

99 H Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu [1870] (Folk-Lore So¬ 
ciety, Publications , 15) (Natal, 1870 [i e , London, 1885]), pp 144—46 
mold Testament, Exodus, 20 3 [E = 8th cent jc?] 

99 Ibid, 34 14 []] 03 Ibid , 23 24 [E] 

94 Smith, op cit , I, pp 109-10 
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never cease from their dread anger until they punish the sinner with a sore 
penalty. Also deadly Night bare Nemesis to allhcL mortal man ” »3 

(h) Most people in every society believe m the existence of a 
number of spnits 

[rossia] A peasant, it is said, was once ashed by a pucst if he could 
name the tlucc Persons o£ the Trinity, and replied without a moment’s 
hesitation, “How can one not know that, Batuslika [‘Little Fathei’l? Of 
course it is the Saviour, the Mother of God, and Samt Nicholas the miracle 
worker!" 90 

But there are sometimes a few for whom theie is a universal spirit 
a single spmt m the universe who alone exists For secuie and re¬ 
flective people this may be satisfactory, inasmuch as it ordcis the 
environment by lefernng all phenomena back to a single source 

[hindu] “I am the ongin of all, all issues loitli from me ” 07 
[wtsu rn lurope] “For of linn, and through him, and to him, aie all 
things ” as 

But insecuic human beings cannot affoitl the luxury of monotheism, 
they want more conciete and immediate help than can be gotten 
ftom an absttact and distant umveisal spint 

[wcstirn Europe] “I saw tonight what I never saw before, a piodigious 
sea with immense billows coming upon a vessel, so ns that it seemed luridly 
possible to escape , I piayei feivently to God While I prayed, I 

was disturbed by the objections against a particular providence and against 
hoping that the petitions of an individual would have any influence with 
the Divinity, objections which have been often made, and which Di, 
Hakesworth has lately revived in his pieface to the Voyages to the South 
Seas, buL Di Ogden's excellent doctnne on the eflicacy of intercession pi e- 
vailed. I was really in veiy gieal fear this night ” 00 

The earliest known instance of a umveisal spirit is found in Egypt 
in the 14th tenuity n c , 100 at piesent it occurs among people scat¬ 
tered ovei the world 

05 Hesiod (8th cent bc), Theogonia, 217-21, in Cannma, cd A R7acli, 
Leipzig, 1908, 2nd ed, tr H G Evelyn White (London, 1929) Reprinted by 
permission ol the publishers, Haivaid (Jnivcisity Piess 

os D M Wallace, Russia [1877] (New York, 1905, lev ed), p 59 
or Bhagauadgila, 10 8 

08 Paul , Efnstolae, "Romans,” 11 36, vide ibid, “I Connthians,” 15 28 
oo J Boswell (1740-1795), Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, ed I A Pottle 
and C K Bennett (New Yoik, 193G), pp 219-50 

100 [egypt] "I haie come with praise to the Aten [sun], the lmng and sole 
god. Lord o£ rays loi giving light [or, Ciealor of light] Dawning in heaven and 
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Takikuyu] We weie riding home one evening with a particularly glori¬ 
ous sunset lighting up the summit of Mount Kenya, which rose above 
belt of golden cloud, when oui friend Wa-ma-heu volunteered, "God 
iN’gai) lives on Kenya. The Swahilis (Mohammedans) and the missionaries 
sav that he lives in the sky, but they are wrong He has no father not 
m othei, noi wife noi children, he is all alone ” In answer to a question, 
■'He has no messengers ('askam'), he does all his own woik ” Another time 
he told us, “God does not eat He is neither a child nor an old man, he is 
the same today as he was yesterday ” 101 

[united states] "Unitanans aie veiy modest when it comes to speaking 
of the Infinite Spirit 'in whom we live and move and have our being ’ To 
believe m, to have a lively consciousness of God, they do not consider it 
needful lo assume a detailed familiarity They shrink from frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the name and also Horn using any woicl or phrase that suggests an 
anthropomorphic conception Unitarians most commonly speak of God as 
Father, not because that is an adequate or exact term, but because it sug¬ 
gests the finesL, the most universal, the most unselfish elements a man can 
conceive of 01 aspire to Peihaps the teim is generally used by them be¬ 
cause it suggests that this overshadowing, transfusing spa it is all the time 
prompting, tempting man to grow up into the divine likeness, just as the 
noblest of human fathers prompts his child to grow up m the likeness of 
the father's noblest self Whethei a distinct personality shall be ascribed 
to the idea of the Divine Fatherhood is a mattei which each iiiusl decide 
foi lumself 

“The Unuanan idea of Jesus is that he is m all respects a human 
being They hold that the idea that Jesus was ‘a man and something moie’ 
makes his 'life of singular punty, elevation, couiage, sanity and devotion’ 
worthless as an example to beings who are only men Also a Christ ‘con¬ 
ceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary’ adds no distinction 
or force to anything Jesus said or dicl or was . . They insist, without any 
sort of reservation that Jesus was an historical person, lhaL he was the son 
of Joseph and Mary This they set ioith not as a dogma but as a belief im¬ 
posed upon them by such facts as are known The Unitaiians accept 

the verdict of history that Jesus was a man They agree that he may have 
manifested an unusual degree of divinity or godlikeness—divinity as they 
understand it refeis to the quality of a person’s charactei and not to the 
nature of the body—that he may have possessed unusual spiritual gifts and 
psychical poweis but they hold this does not warrant Lhem m regarding 
lnm as being other than human There is no disposition among Unitarians 
to take each and every idea ascribed by the Gospel writers to Jesus and 
attribute something like infallible authority to such ideas It is less the 


illumining the Two Lands [1 e, Egypt], he gives life to all that he has created, 
he puts darkness to fhghl and sends his rays so that every land is filled with lus 
Me”— Hymn of Tutu, in N de G Davies, The Rock Tomb s of El Amarna 
(Lchaeological Smvey of Lgypt, Memoirs, 13-18) (London, 1903-08), VI, pp 
25-27 [XVIII Dynasty] 

101 Routledgc, op tit , pp 225-226 
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words o£ Jesus than the spirit he put into all his deeds and relationships 
which they revere and accept as constituting the ‘leadership of Jesus’ 

The populai idea that Jesus died on the cioss as a divine sacrifice finds no 
place in Unitarian belief. He is Leader lather than Saviour Instead of 
believing that by hts death he opens the way to a heaven above they be 
lieve that the ethical principles according to which Jesus lived point the 
way whereby man may make this world heavenly Because the life of Jesus 
was a man’s life, his gospel a man’s gospel, Unitarians insist that it is a 
gospel which eveiy man can and ought to live.” 102 

Tendencies towaicl monotheism ate found among those who 
combine the roles of vanous spints, either through hcnolheism or 
fusion. In lienolheism one spirit, usually the supreme being, is given 
most of the roles belonging to the other spirits in the pantheon 

[WINNEBAGO] "When Weshgishega was growing up his father coaxed 
him to fasL He told him that when Larthmaker had created the various 
spnits, all the good ones he had created, were placed m chaige of some- 
thing The gift of bestowing upon man life and victoiy in war he gave to 
some, to otlieis, the gift of hunting-poweis Whatever powers the Indians 
needed in order to live, these he placed m Lhe hands of vanous spirits 

“Thus Weshgishega fasted and tried to obtain something from the 
spirits But as lie fasted he kept thinking to himself, ‘Long ago Earthmaker 
cieatecl all the different spmts and he put every one of them m control 
of something, so people say He bimsefl must tlierefoie be much more 
powerful than all the otheis As holy as these spirits aie, so assuredly, 
Earthmaker must be mightier, holier ' So lie thought He tiled to be blessed 
by Earthmaker Fie thought to himself, ‘What kmcl of being is he?’ As he 
fasted Weshgishega thought to himself, ‘Not even any of the spmts whom 
Earthmaker created has really known Earthmaker as he actually is, not 
one of the spirits has he even blessed I wondei, however, whether Earth 
maker would bless me? This is what I am thinking of ’ So he put himself 
mLo a most pitiable condition and uttered his cry to the spirits He could 
not stop ‘Fiom EarthiraLei do I wish to obtain knowledge If he does 
not bless me during my fasting I shall assuredly die ’ So, Lo llie utmost of 
his power, he did fast He wished to be blessed only by Earthmaker 

“At first he fasted four days, then six, then eight, then ten and finally 
twelve days After that he broke his fast Yet it was quite clear that he had 
obtained no knowledge, quite clear that he had not been blessed So he 
gave up his fasting and when he reached the age of early manhood he 
mained 

“He took his wife, and the two of them moved to an out of the way 
place Theie they lived, he and his wife 

“Here he commenced to fast, his wile with him He wished to be blessed 
by Earthmaker This time he felt that most assuredly would he die if 
Earthmaker chd not appear befoie him m his fasting ‘Never has it been 

102 C Giaves, A II is tiny of Umtauamsm (Boston, 1923), pp 28-31 
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told that such a thing could happen, that Earthmakcr would bless any one 
Vet I shall continue even il I have to die.’ 

“Alter a while a child was born to him It was a boy He addressed his 
wife and asked hei advice, saying that they ought to sacrifice their child 
to Earthmakcr She consented To Eartlimaker therefore they prepated to 
sacrifice their child They constructed a platform and placed then child 
upon it Then both o£ them wept bitterly In the night time when the 
man slept, Earthmakcr took pity on him and appealed to him The man 
looked at him Ele thought, ‘This, most ceitamly, is Earthmakcr' EIc wore 
a soldier’s unifoim and earned a high cocked hat on his head Ele had a 
very pleasing appearance Weshgishega looked at him and wondeied 
whether this really was Eaithmaker The figure took one step, Lhen 
anotliei, and finally disappeared, uttering a cry It was not Earthmaket, 
it was a pigeon The bad spirits weie fooling Weshgishega 

“Now even more than before did his heart ache, even moie than before 
was Ins heart wound up m the desne to be blessed by Eartlimaker Now 
again he fasted and again apparently Eaithmaker appealed to lum 
’Human being, I bless you Long have you made youi cry foi a blessing 
I am Earthmakcr ’ When Weshgishega looked at him, he saw that he was 
pleasing in appealance He looked very handsome and his chess was nice 
to look upon He wondered whethei this leally was Eaithmakei As he 
looked at the figure it became smaller and smaller and when finally he 
looked, he noticed that it was a bird 

“Then his heart ached even mote than before Bitterly did he ciy Now, 
for the third time, Eaithmaker blessed him saying, TIuman being, you 
hate tued to be blessed by Eartlimaker and you have caused youiself great 
suffering I am Earthmaket and I bless you You will never be in want oi 
anything, you will be able to understand the languages ol your neighbors, 
you will have a long lile, indeed, with eveiyihmg do I bless you ’ But, 
from the very first, this figure did not mspiie Weshgishega wiLh confidence 
and he thought to himself. Somebody must be loolmg me ’ And so it was, 
it was a bird 

"Then most assuredly did he think that he wished to che for he felt 
that all the bad birds m the world were tiymg to make fun of him 

“Eartlimaker, above where he sits, knew of all this He heard the man’s 
yoice and he said, ‘O Weshgishega, you are crying I shall come to the 
earth for you Your father has told me all ’ Then when Weshgishega looked, 
he saw a ray of light extending very distinctly from the sky down to the 
earth To the camp it extended ‘Weshgishega, you said that you wanted 
to see me That, however, cannot be But I am the ray of light You have 
seen me' 

“Not with any war powets did Eartlimaker bless him, only with lile ” 10<i 

In fusion the different spnits aie taken to be different roles of the 
same peison, 01 , to pul it anotliei way, different aspects of the same 
thing 

103 Crashing Thundei, op cit, pp 20-23. 
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[tlton DAKOTA] [Question] . there aie eigiu Wakan Tanka, aie 
there? [Answer] No, there is but one 

[Q ] You have named eight and say there is but one How can this be? 
[A] That is right I have named eight Theie are four, Wi [1 e, Wakan 
Tanka Km, Sun], Skan [i e , Taku Slianskan, Shy] Ivy an [Rock], and Malta 
[Earth] 

[Q] You named four others, the Moon, the Wind, the Winged, and 
the Beautiful Woman, and said they were Wakan Tanka, did you not? 
[A] Yes But these foui are the same as the Wakan Tanka The Sun and 
the Moon are the same, the Skan and the Wind are the same, the Rock 
and the Winged ate the same, and the Earth and the Beautiful Woman aie 
the same. These eight are only one The shamans know how this is, hut 
the people do not know It is wakan (a mystery) 104 

"The word Wakan Tanka means all of the wakan beings because they 
are all as if one ” 10,5 

[united states] "I believe m one God the Fathet . . And in one Lord 
Jesus Chiist, the only-begotten Son of Gocl Being of one substance 
with the Father And 1 believe in the Holy Ghost, The Loicl, and 
Giver of Life, Who proceedeth fiom the Fathei (and the Son), Who with 
the Fathei and Son together is worshipped and glorified ” too 

"There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without body, pans, 
or passions, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the Maker, and 
Preserver of all things both visible and invisible And in unity of this 
Godhead tlieie be thiec Persons, of one substance, power, and eternity, 
die Fathei, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ” 107 

Fusion teaches its limits in pantheism, at which point the matenal 
universe itself becomes an aspect of a universal spirit. 

[hindu] “Ushasta Chahrayana asked 'Yagnavalkya,' he said, ‘tell me the 
Brahman which is visible, not invisible, the Self (atman), who is within all' 
“Yagnavalkya replied- ‘This, thy Self, who is within all ’ 

“‘Which Self, O Yagnavalkya, is within all?’ 

"Yagnavalyka replied ‘He who breathes in the up-breathing, he is thy 
Self, and within all He who breathes in the down-breathing, he is thy 
Sell, and within all He who breathes in the on-bieathing, he is thy Self, 
and within all He who bieathes in the out-breathing, he is thy Sell, and 
within all This is thy Self, who is within all ’ 

“Ushasta Chakrayana said ‘As one might say, this is a cow, this is a 
horse, thus has this been explained by thee Tell me the Brahman which is 
visible, not invisible, the Self, who is within all ’ 

“Yagnavalkya replied ‘Thou couldst not see the true seer of sight, thou 
couldst not hear the true hearer of hearing, nor perceive the perceivex of 

104 Walker, op cil , pp 154-55 
103Walker, ibid, p 152 

100 Nicene Creed The fihoque clause, put 111 paieulheses, does not appear in 
die original, but was added later by the Western chuich 

iot Piotcstant Episcopal Church, op cit, “Articles of lehgion ” 
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perception, nor know the knower of knowledge This is thy Self, who is 
within all ’ ” 108 

[western Europe] “There cannot be, nor be conceived to be, any other 
substance besides God 

“It follows . . . That the thing extended and the thing thinking are 
attributes of God, or affections of attributes of God ” 109 


Incarnations 

An meat nation is a matenal symbol of mana 


[byzantium] “ sacied things m sensible forms are copies of things 
intelligible, to which they lead and shew the way, and things intelligible 
are source and science of things hierarchical cognizable by the senses.” 110 


Dogmatically, it is a mateiial thing which contains either mana 
alone, or a spirit 

[daiiomey] What is a vodul The native translates the term by the woid 
"god,” yet within a shnne will point to a parnculai spot where a laige 
jar is imbedded and will say that the vodii is there Quite apart horn the 
concept of vodu which regards it as a deity the fact remains that a 
vodu is also thought of by the Dahomean as something which is localized, 
and that a spirit, while philosophically conceived as existing everywheie in 
space, must also have definite places to which it can be summoned, where 
it can be commanded by the proper formulae to aicl its worshippeis, and 
from which it can go forth to achieve those things desired of it According 
to one account it is the god himself who indicates the place where the 
temple to a given vodu is to be established by giving a sign by which it is 
recognized that a shrine is to be built One example given of such a sign 
was the appearance of the shoot of a loko tree inside a house It is not 
believed that the loko can be planted, hence its appearance in such a place 
would be regarded as the demand of some deity that a shrine be established 
to him by the person m whose house the shoot appears When such an 
event occurs, a diviner is called and he determines the particular deity 
who lives in the tiee The glowing shoot is transplanted, a temple is built 
near it, and a chief-priest is appointed from the membership of the family, 
or in the days of the monarchy, was named befoie the King Once estab¬ 
lished, the succession to the priesthood would be handed down within the 
family If the god, when asked for favors, granted them and thus proved 
Ins powers, or if the sib whom he favored with this manifestation prospered 

108 Brhadaranyahopanisad, 3 4 [ ante 500 nc], in Upanisad, tr F M Muller 
(Sacred Boohs of the East, 1, 15) (OxloicI, 1879-84) 

WO B Spinoza, Ethica , 1 14 

no Pseudo Dionysius Aieopagita (6th cent), De erclestastica hiciarchia, 2 32 
(col 397), in Opera omnia , ed B Cotdei ( Palrologiae Senes Graeca, 3-1) (Paris, 
1857), tr J Parker (London, 1899) 
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and became poweiful, it was lield that the deity was a poLent one, and 
outsiders would coine to worship and learn the cult of this god, so that 
gradually the deity became one of die great “public” voclu 111 

[western EUROPE] “And because that Christ, our Redeemer, declared 
that which he offered under the species of bread to be truly his own body 
therefore has it ever been a firm belief in the Church of God, and this holy 
Synod doth now declare it anew, that, by the consecration of the bread 
and of the wme, a conveision is made of the whole substance of the bread 
into the substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole sub 
stance of the wane into (lie substance of Ins blood, which conveision is, 
by the holy Catholic Church, suitably and properly called Transsubstan' 
tiauon ” 112 

Mana is moie oi less amorphous, and spirits aie often endowed 
With well-nigh mcompiehensible characteristics 

[united states] "God, everlasting, without body, paits, or passions, of 
infinite powei, wisdom, and goodness, the Maker, and Preseivei of all 
things both visible and invisible ” 113 

Theicfoie incarnations make it possible lor man to appiehend 
them 114 (15) 

[Hindu] “Vajra said By you the Supreme God (Purusha) has been de¬ 
scribed as devoid of toim, small and raw [flavor] ancl destitute of sound 
and touch, so how can this form be made of him? 

"Markandeya leplicd Prafoti and Vikrli come into existence through 
the vanation m the foim of the Supreme Soul That form of him which 
is scarcely to be seen was called Piahiti The whole universe should be 
known as the Vilnti transformation of Plim, endowed with form Worship 
and meditation of the Supieme Being are possible only when He is en 
dowed with foim The form of the Supreme deity, as he manifests himself 
should be worshipped accoiding to rites Because the invisible condition is 
apprehended with great difficulty by the corporeal beings, by the Supreme 
Lord, through His own will was shown that form and the gods too point 

Hi Heiskonts, op at , II, pp 170-71 

112 Council of Tient, Sessio XIII, “De tr.inssubstantiatione,” 4 

113 Pioteslant Episcopal Church, op cil , "Articles of religion,” 1 

111 It toll ms s, then, that material embodiments need no further incarnations 

[stria] “In the body of the temple, as you entei, theie stands on the left hand 
side, a thione foi the Sun god, but there is no image upon it, foi the effigies 
of the Sun and Moon aie not exhibited I have learnt, howevci, the teasons 
of this piaclice They say that religion does not foibid making effigies ol the 
othei deities, toi the ouuvaid form of these deities is known to all, but the 
Sun and Moon are plain foi all to see, and all men behold them What boots 
it theiefoie to make effigies of those deities who offer themselves lor all to gaze 
on ?’—Lucian (2nd cent ad), De cle« Syua, 31, in Opeia , cd N Lilen, Leipzig, 
I907-, n II A Strong (London, 1913) 
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out that form of Hun in His -various manifestations Foi this reason God 
is worshipped endowed with form " ns 

f western europe] "[Jesus] is the image [ ethon ] of the invisible God ” ue 
“ , the unmeasurable Fathei was Himself subjected to measure in the 
Son' for the Son is the measure of the Father, since He also comprehends 

lum ” 117 

Besides, people usually leel that a thing is somehow moie real i£ it 
is corporeal, 118 incarnations have this piopeity while the mana and 
spin is they symbolize do not 

It seems that just about anything mateiial can be an incarna¬ 
tion inanimate or animate, plant oi animal—all aie used 

[kiiand] The IChonds use neither temples nor images in their woislnp 
They cannot compiehend, and regard as absuid, the idea of building a 
house m honour of a deity, oi in the expectation that he will be petulnuly 
present in any place resembling a human habitation Gloves kept sacied 
fiom the axe, hoar locks, the tops of lulls, fountains, and the banks of 
streams, are m then eyes the fittest places for worship 110 

[western EURorE] “God\ House is the house of Puiyei, It is his Court 
of Requests, Theie he receives petitions, there he gives Ordci upon 
them ” 120 

[ainu] When those Ainu hunters who are acquainted with the cult of 
the mountains are about to start on a hunting expedition, they fust, after 
having woislnpped at the nusa, go and select a laige uee and worship its 
spirit, saying, “O thou gteat possessoi ol Lhe soil, we have come to kill 
animals, please help us O see that we meet with no accidents, and piospei 
thou us ” Aftei this has been done they set out fully expecting to kill many 
bears and deer 121 

[Hebrew] “ the angel of the Loid appeared unto him in a flame of 
fiie out of the midst of a bush and he looked, and, behold, the bush was 
not consumed ” 122 


115 Visnudhaunoltaia [7th cent An], tr S Kiannisch (Calculi, i, 1028, 2nd 
ed), 3 16 1-8 

no Paul, Epistolae, "Colossians,” 1 15 

117Irenaeus (2nd cent An), Contra haerescs, 4 4 2, in Opna omnia, ed R 
Massueti ( Patrologia Graeta , 7), Pans, 1857, tr A Robeits and W PI Ratnbaut 
(Buffalo, 1885) 

118 [wlstlrn lurope] “The othei disciples said unto lum [Thomas], we 
have seen the Loid But he said unto them, Except 1 shall sec in Ins hands the 
punt of Lhe nails, and put my fingci into the punt of Llic nails, and tlmist my 
hand into his side, I will not believe ”— New Testament, John, 20 25 [rn 100 tn] 
no S C Macpheison, “An account of the lehgion of the Khonds in Oiissu,” 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Society, (old sei ) 13 (1852), (pp 210-7'l) pp 235-30 
120 [ Donne (1573-1031), IXXX Sn mom (I ondon, 1010), 08 (p 002) 

121 J Batcheloi, llie Amu and 7 hen Folklore [1802], (London, 1001), pp 
379-80 

l --Old Testament, Exodus, 13 2 [JF] 
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[zulu] "The snakes into which men turn aie not many, they are dis 
tinct and well known They are the black Imamba, and the green Imamba, 
which is called Inyandezulu Chiefs turn into these Common people turn 
into the Umthlwazi, and chieftamesses Another snake is called Ubulube 
or Inkwakwa, and another Uimingandhlu, common people turn mio these 
only 

“These snakes are known to be human beings when they enter a hut, 
they do not usually entei by the doorway Perhaps they enter when no one 
is there, and go to the upper part of the hut, and sLay there coiled up A 
snake of this kind does not eat frogs 01 mice, it lemams quiet, until some¬ 
one sees it and calls otheis, it is not afraid so as to run away, and it is left 
alone Some say, ‘Let it be killed' Otheis say, 'What, kill a man?’ 

“If the snake has a scar on the side, someone, who knew a certain dead 
man of that place who also had such a scar, comes forward and says, ‘It is 
So-and-so Do you not see the scar on his side?' It is left alone, and they go 
to sleep 

“During the night the chief of the village dreams, and the dead man 
says to him, ‘Do you now wish to kill me? Do you alieady forget me? I 
thought I would come and ask for food, and do you kill me? I am So- 
and-so ’ 

“In the morning he tells his dieams, and says, 'Let a sinoffeung be 
sacrificed, lest the Itongo [ghost] be angry and kill us ’ They fetch a bullock 
or goat, and piay and eat the flesh They look, and the snake is no longer 
theie It has now entirely disappeaied 

"A mere snake, when it comes into a hut, looks fiom side to side, and 
is afraid of men, and it is killed because it is known to be a wild snake 

“A snake is also known by its meie appearance to be an animal, even 
though it does not look from side to side, because it is neither an Imamba 
that is a man, nor the Inyanclezulu, which is known to be a man Those 
which are men and those which are not, are distinguished by their colour 
The Pulfadder, the Ivuzamanzi, the Inthlangwana, and the giey and 
spotted Imamba, are known to be mere beasts It is impossible for them to 
be evei men, they nevei become men, they aie always beasts And those 
which are men are always men, as soon as they are seen they aie known to 
be men, and truly they speak in dreams, and even if they do not, it is 
known that they are men 

“Those which are men are known by their frequenting huts, and by 
their not eating mice, and by their not being frightened at the noise of 
men, they aie always observed not to be afraid of the shadow of a man, 
neither does a snake that is an Itongo excite fear m men, and there is no 
feeling of alarm as though there was a wild beast in the house, but there 
is a happy feeling, and it is felt that the chief of the village has come 
When men see it, it is as though it said as they look at it, ‘Be not atraid 
It is 1 1 So they are able at all times to associate with it 

“If it has been killed by someone who is ignorant, it comes to life again, 
and has the marks of the rod on its body by which it was killed, and com¬ 
plains in a dream of the treatment it has received And after that a sin- 
ofleung is sacrificed This, then, is how snakes are distinguished 
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"Pic who had a scar is recognised by that, and lie who had but one eye 
is recognised by the snake into which he has turned having one eye also, 
and another is recognised by the marks of injuries, and a lame man is 
known by the lameness of the snake That is how they aie known, for 
men usually have some maiks, and the snakes into which they turn have 
similar marks The man who had no mark speaks in ell earns And if it is 
seen that it is an Itongo, but it has no maik, it is said to be a man, but we 
do not know who it is Pie reveals himself by speaking This is how they 
are known 

"Again, if a snake which is an Itongo lies on ils back, with its belly 
upwards, it is a cause of alarm, and it is said something of consequence is 
about to happen,— 01 , the village is about to be desuoyed The people 
sacufice and pray, and go to a dninei, and he tells them why the Itongo 
has done as it has They do as they aie directed 

“If a snake coils around a vessel and will not allow anyone Lo take it, 
the people bung a sacrifice and worship, and it goes away 

"And if a snake which is an iLongo enters a house rapidly [Rapidly, 
or lathei, without any shame,—aibitiaiily, as one that has a right to do as 
he likes, whose will is his law], it is known to be the Itongo ol a man who 
was a liar whilst he lived And he is still a liar They sacufice something to 
such an Itongo 

“This is what I know about the Amatongo ” 121 

[western EURorc] “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove " 124 

Human incarnations aie particuLuly interesting In this case the 
envnonment is humanized, not by a belief in mere anLhiopo- 
moiphic spmls, but by tbc use of living human beings Conse¬ 
quently, the gioup has the benefits of the combined effects of an- 
thiopomotphic spmts and incarnations 

[Marquesas] , the teim Atua , refeis to living men who 
claim the title and atmbutes of the deity not through a piofesscd inspira¬ 
tion, or possession by a supernaLuial influence or power, but in then own 
right of godslup, as those who control the elements, impart fruitfulness to 
the pioductions of the eaitli, or smite them with blasting and sLenlity, and 
who exercise the prerogatives of die deity in scattering disease, and wield¬ 
ing the shafts of death They are few in number, not moic than one or two 
at farthest on an island, and live in . seclusion and mysticism 

The honors and powcis of this class do not appear to be always heredi¬ 
tary, though they sometimes are, and its perpetuity depends principally on 
those who have ambition enough to aim at it, and at the same time talent 
and art sufficient to succeed 

[W P ] Crook gives the following account of an Atua “Pie is now 
ofgieatage, and has lived from early life at Hanateitcina, in a Luge house 

1J3 H Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, pp 10G-2OO 

124 New Testament , John, 1 32 
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surrounded by an enclosure called the A In the house is an altar, and horn 
the beams within, and upon the tiees around it, aie human carcasses, sus¬ 
pended with then heads downward, and scalped No one enters the premi¬ 
ses but his seivant, except when human sacrifices are offered OF these, 
more are offered to lnm than to any other of then gods and he frequently 
seats himself on an elevated scaffolding in front of his house, and calls for 
two or thiee at a time He is invoked in all parts of the island, and offer¬ 
ings eveiy where are made to him, and sent to Hanateitema ” ■*■25 

[unitld states] “I am here to convey this Message of Love, and trans¬ 
mit the Spirit of My Presence to the World, that they too, as well as you, 
might be paitakeis of the Christ Characteristics,—My Nature,—and be en¬ 
dowed with Powei from on High . . it is not necessary to come where I 
am Petsonally, as I am Omniptesent . My Mission is to 
encouiagc you and to Speak Words of optimism . see and learn and 
know, just what GOD is Doing among men " 120 

Further, it the human incarnation is one of the elite, it has the 
added effect that was discussed undei elite ghosts, namely, it acts as 
a social control by lemfoicing and sanctioning the value system and 
othei customs of the gioup A typical example of this is the divine 
kmg, fust found m Mesopotamia dining the Akkadian Dynasty 127 

[mvla\] The theory of the kmg as the Divine Man is held perhaps as 
strongly in the Malay tegton as in any othei part of the world, a fact winch 
is strikingly emphasised by the alleged right ol Malay monarchs "to slay oj. 
pleusuie, without being guilty of a cume" Not only is the king’s peison 
consideied sacred, but the sanctity of his body is believed to communicate 
itself to Ins legalia, and to slay those who bieak the royal taboos Thus 
it is firmly believed that any one who seriously offends the royal peison, 
who touches (even ioi a moment) or who imitates (even with die king’s 
permission) the duel ob|ects of the regalia, oi who wiongfully makes use 
oi any of the insignia oi privileges of royalty, will be kena daulat, le, 
struck dead, by a quasi-electnc discharge of that Divine Powei which the 
Malays suppose to leside in the king’s person, and which is called “Daulat” 
oi “Royal Sanctity ” 

But the extraordmaiy strength of the Malay belief in the supernatural 
powers of the regalia of their sovereigns can only be thoroughly realised 
after a study of their romances, rn which their kings are cieclited with all 
the attubutes of infenor gods, whose birth, as indeed every subsequent 
act of their aftei life, is attended by the most amazing prodigies 

me S Stewait, A Visit to the South Seas (New York, 1831), I, pp 267-69 

120 G Bakei (Fathci Divine), "A Message to the Faithful" [Los Angeles] 
California Cagle, Jan 11, 1935 

127 [aovde] "The divine Naram-Sin, the mighty, the god of Agade, kmg of 
the foul legions ”—G A Barton, The Royal Inscnptions of Sumer and Akkad 
(Ltbuiiy of Ancient Semitic Inscnptions, 1) (New Haven, 1929), 16 [26th cent 
b c], vide ibid , 1-3, 5, 8-13, 15-19, 20-23 
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They are usually invulnerable, and are gifted with miraculous powers, 
sudi as that of transforming themselves, and ol returning lo (01 recalling 
otheis to) life, m fact they have, m every way, less of the man about them 
and more of the god 

In addition to the sancLity of the regalia, the king as the divine man, 
possesses an infinite multitude of prerogatives which entei into almost 
every act of his privaLe life, and thus completely separate him from the 
geneiality of his fellowmcn 

It must not be forgotten, too, m discussing the divine atti ibutes of die 
Malay king, that he is firmly believed to possess a personal influence over 
the works of nature, such as the growth of the crops and the bearing of 
fruit-trees . 

I may add that royal blood is supposed by many Malays to be white, 
and this is the pivot on which the plot of not a few Malay folk-tales is 
made to turn , . 

A flagiant infringement of any of the prerogatives of the Sultan, such 
as those I have described, is cenam, it is thought, to piove fatal, more or 
less immediately 

Thus the death of Penghulu Molut, a well known Malay headman of 
the Klang district, tn Selangor, which took place while I was in charge of 
that district, was at the time veiy geneially atuibuted by the local Malays 
to his usurpation of certain royal privileges or pierogatives on the occasion 
of lus daughter's wedding One of these was his acceptance of gift-buffaloes, 
decorated after the loyal fashion, which were presented to him as wedding 
gifts in lus daughter’s honoui These buffaloes had a covering ol cloth 
put over them, their horns coveied, and a crescenL-sliapecl breasi-oinament 
(dokoh) hung about their necks Thus dressed they were taken to Mohit’s 
house m solemn procession It was, at the time, considered significant that 
the very first of these gift-buffaloes, which had been brought oveiland from 
Jugra, wheie the Sultan lived, had died on arrival, and whatever the cause 
may have been, it is a fact that Mohit’s mother died a day or two after the 
conclusion of the wedding ceremonies, and that Molut lnmself was taken 
ill almost immediately and died only about a fortnight latei 128 

[western Europe] “At the Healing 

Prevent us, O Lord, &c 

The Gospel (/or Ascension-clay ), S Mark xvl 14-20 
Let us pray 
Lord, have mercy upon us, &.C, 

Our Father, He, 

Then shall the infirm persons, one by one, be presented to the Queen 
upon then knees, and as every one is presented and while the Queen is 
laying her hands upon them, and putting the gold about then necks, the 
Chaplain that officiates, turning himself to her Majesty, shall say these 
morels following 

God give a blessing to this work, and grant that these sick persons on 

128 W W Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), pp 23-24, 29, 32, 30-39 
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whom the Queen lays her hands may recover, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

After all have been presented, the Chaplain shall say, 

O Lord, save thy servants, SLc. (the Versicles from the Comminution 
Service) 

Let us pray. 

O Almighty God, who art the Giver of all health, and the aid of them 
that seek to thee for succour, we call upon thee for dry help and goodness 
mercifully to be showed upon these thy servants, that they being healed of 
their infirmities may give thanks unto thee in thy holy Chuich, through 
Jesus Christ our Loid Amen. 

Then the Chaplain, standing with his face towards them that come to 
be healed, shall say , 

The Almighty Lord, who is most strong, 8cc (from the Visitation of the 
Sick) 

The grace of our Loid, 8cc ” 120 

Finally, not only can human beings be incarnations, but also their 
behavioi and aitifacts can have mans 

[polar Eskimo] Magic formulae, "serratit,” are “words dating from the 
earliest days, the days when men’s vital sap was stionger, and tongues had 
‘taugeq’ (i.e , power) ” la o 

[western Europe] “It being shown that there is a gieat power in the 
affections of the soul, you must know, moreover, that there is no less virtue 
m words and the names of things, and greatest of all in speeches and 
motions ” 131 

[te ion dakota] "The Wicasa Wakan or priests, speak for all the TVakan 
[supernatural] beings Wakan Tanka gives them the power that makes 
them Wakan and by which they can put ion into anything Each priest 
has an object for himself into which ton [mana] has been put This is called 
a Wasicun A Wasicun is one of the Wakan beings It is the least of them, 
but if its ton is bom a powerful being it may be more powerful than many 
of the Wakan beings This Wasicun is what the priests do their woik with, 
but the white people call it the medicine bag, which is a mistake, foi there 
are no medicines in it A medicine bag is a bag that doctors have their 
medicines in If a man lias a Wasicun he may pray to it, for it is the same 
as the Wakan being whose ton (xuan) is in it ” 132 

[western Europe] “ , . the images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of 

129 Church of England, Book of Common Prayer [1710], “At the healing,” 
in F Proctor, A New History of the Book of Common Player, Rev W H Frere 
(London, 1902, rev. ed), pp. 253-54 The earliest form is, "The ceiemomes 
for . . healing ... in the time of Henry VII,” in Monumenta rituaha cc- 
clesiae anghcame, ed W. Maskell (Oxford, 1882, 2nd ed ), III, pp. 386-90 

130 Rasmussen, op ctt , p 140 

131 Agrippa, De occulta philosophta, I 69. 

I32yvalker, op ctt, p 153 
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God, and of the other saints, are to be had and retained particularly in. 
temples, and due honour and veneiation are to be given them.” 183 

Sanctification and desanctification 

The processes by which material things become supernatural 
symbols 01 lose their symbolic characteristics aie sanctification and 
desanctification Dogmatically speaking, the former process makes 
a thing an incarnation, while as a result of the lattei it ceases to be 
such The processes can be subdivided according to whether mana 
01 spirit is involved Putting mana into a thing is consecration, 
taking it out, deconseciation 

[azande] When fashioning a rubbing-board [used in divination] a man 
is subject to taboos He musL abstain for two days from sexual lelations 
and from the same foods prohibited m connexion with the poison oracle, 
fish, elephant, mboyo, moiombida, &c befoie he commences to manu¬ 
facture it He cuts it with an adze, fashioning the bottom part befoie the 
upper part He then blackens it by rubbing the surface with a led-hot 
spear The carving of the board is only pait of the process of manufacture 
It is still nothing but two pieces of carved wood and has Lo be endowed 
with mystical potency, l e , the wood has to be transformed into an oracle 
This is done by two actions In the first place the table is anointed with 
medicine derived from roots which have been boiled, their juices then 
mixed with oil and boiled again and, during this second boiling, suned 
and addressed in the pot. I was told that the ownei says ovei Llic pot 
"This is my lubbmg-boaid oracle which I am going to doctor When 
I consult it on a man’s behalf may it speak the truth, may it foietell the 
death (threatened death) of a man May it leveal things to me, may it 
not hide things from me May it not lose us jxuency If a man eats 
tabooed food, such as elephant (and comes ncai my oracle), may it not 
lose its potency " 

He then Lakes the nnxtuie off the fire and rubs some of it into them 
The remainder of the oil and juices he mixes with ashes of various plants 
and rubs them on to the face of the table. The incisions may be partly the 
cause of the lid of the oracle sticking or running smoothly on the table 
according to the direction of pressure 

In the second place the oiacle has to be bulled It has been doctored, 
but the medicines have to be given time to sink in and there is still ‘‘cold 
ness” about it which must be removed It is wrapped up in a new barkcloth 
or perhaps in the skin of a small animal like a small bushbuck and is 
placed in a hole dug in the centre of a path. The earth is well tiodden 
down to disguise the fact that something has been buried theie, because 
if a man notices that the eaith has been disturbed he will go round the 

133 Council of Trent, Sessio XXV, "De invocaiione, icnei.itione, et leliquns 
sanctoium, et sacris lmaginibus ’* 
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spot m fear of sorcery, and this will spoil the preparation of the made, 
because it is passers-by who ‘‘take away all ‘coldness’ from the rubbing 
board m the centie of the path” as they pass over it After two days the 
owner digs it up I have heard that instead of bin ying the board a man may 
scrape the lunneis of a plant called kundugbale and bind them Lo the 
table, wheie they lemain foi two days so that they can ‘‘rise on the table 
of the rubbing-boaid" (as smoke rises) 

He now tests it by rubbing die wooden lid backwards and forwards on 
the table He says to it “Rubbmg-board, if you will speak the truth to 
people stick” It sticks m declaration of its potency and powers of dis¬ 
crimination The owner then addresses the oracle, saying, “Rubbmg-board, 
I take a little wealth to redeem you with it. You speak the truth to me I 
take ashes to hold your legs with them You speak the truth to me ” He 
then places a knife befoie it as a payment Since the knife is taken away 
again Azancle say, “He deceives the rubbing board with a knite ” He then 
binds baikcloth lound it and places it undei his veianda The rubbing- 
board is ready foi use 134 

[unitcd statls] [Consecration of bi ead and wine at communion ] 

we most humbly beseech thee, O merciful Father, to heai us, 
and, of thy almighty goodness, vouchsafe to bless and sanctify, with thy 
Word and Holy Spmt, these thy gifts and creaLures of bread and wine ” 133 

[azandjk] Once a medicmc has been put into operation and its soul has 
been dispatched on its euand it is only under the control of the magician 
subject to ceitam conditions If it is moial magic and it is being used for 
immoral puiposes or against an unagmaiy cinnmal it may turn upon the 
man who performed the ute which brought it into action It may also slay 
a magician who sends it on a mission and breaks the taboos which condi¬ 
tion the accomplishment ol the mission When a potent medicine has done 
its work it must be destioyecl lest it continue to function when its objective 
has been attained and, seeing no further objective, turns upon the magi¬ 
cian 

The destruction of medicines which have become dangerous through 
failuie to observe the conditions of dien use is known as gbetesa ngua, to 
spoil the magic, and is usually carried ouL by immersing them in the 
brackish waters of a maish beneath aquatic plants A witch or thief, if he 
can obtain the medicines, will destroy them in this way and escape punish 
ment lor Ins dime The witlidiawal from action of a mechcme that has 
achieved its purjiose is called buguza ?igua or, m reference to the person 
or thing it was made to protect, they say that he, or it, is cleansed (zundu) 
Thus vengeance-medicine is destroyed, when a witch has been slain, by 
eating various antidotes Those who have been observing taboos may then 
sleep again with their wives and eat foods which weie prohibited while 
the medicine was tracking down the victim Thus, also, when powerful 

134 E E Evans-Pritcliarcl, Wilchciaft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande, 
pp 363-04 

m Piotestant Episcopal Chuich, op at, "Holy communion,” “The in 
vocation ” 
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medicines have been employed to protect an eleusme cultivation the crop 
must be cleansed before it can be eaten This is generally done by the 
magician blowing mouthfuls of water ovei the standing eleusme 

"A man places medicine in his cultivation, peihaps ngbasu (bag- 
buduma) medicine, and waits Witches are frightened to go ncai his 
ciops The crops flourish on account of the medicine, foi witchciaft de¬ 
parts fiom them Thus they flourish on account oi the medicine When it 
is ceitain that wiLches will not attempt again lo bewitch the ciops their 
owner summons the magician who made the medicine and gives him a 
spear The magician cleanses the cultivation, and after they have thus 
cancelled the medicine they may commence to harvest the crop The 
owner may then eat the produce of Ins cultivations, because a man must 
not leave medicine at woik in his cultivation, in those cultivations m 
which one makes magic, and piocecd to eat of their pioduce lest the 
medicines slay lum It is for this reason that they cancel the medicines 
made to protect cultivations ” 

Medicines are destroyed by cold and damp Hence, placing them in 
cold marsh water oi blowing cold watei over doctored crops takes away 
the potency of medicines Heat is associated with strength and cold and 
damp with weakness For the same reason important medicines made m 
the open are generally protected from rain by a small grass shekel, oi by 
ail inveiteci pot, oi are hidden m the hole of a tree 

It seems also that dirt is olten associated with medicines, and that 
cleansing of the body may lead lo loss of magical potency 11() 

[united statls] [Deconsccraiion of a church ] 

" this fabuc is hcicby foiever secularized, and the Sentence 
[of Consecration] . is voided and revoked, and this place, heretofore a 
holy place, and sacted to the preaching oh God's holy Word, and the 
ministration of liis holy Sactaments, is hereby pironounced secular and 
unconsccrated ” 137 

Introducing a spnil is possession, extracting it, exoicism 

[MALAY] 

‘‘Peace be unto you, Penglima Lenggang Lautl 
Of no ordinary beauty 
Is the Vessel o£ Penglima Lenggang Lautl 
The Vessel that is called ‘The Yellow SpiriL-boat,’ 

The Vessel thaL is overlaid wnh vermilion and ivory, 

The Vessel that is gilded all over, 

Whose Mast is named ‘Prince Mendela,’ 

Whose Shrouds are named 'The Shrouds that are silvered’ 
Whose Oars are named ‘The Feet oi the Centipede’ 

(And whose Oarsmen are twice seven in numbei) 

130 F vans PnLchai cl, op a/, pp 4G0-62 

131 Piotcstant Episcopal Chinch, USA, Bool, of Offices (New Yoik, 1940), 
,i 41 
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Whose Side is named ‘Civet-cat Fencing,’ 

Whose Rudder is named ‘The Pendulous Bees’-nest,’ 

Whose Galleries aie named ‘Struggling Pythons,’ 

Whose Pennon flaps against the deckhouse, 

Whose Sti earners sport in the wind. 

And whose Standard waves so bravely 

Come hitliet, good sn, come lutliei, my master. 

It is just the light moment to veei your vessel 
Master of the Anchor, heave up the anchor, 

Mastei of the Foretop, spi ead the sails, 

Master oi the Helm, turn the helm. 

Oarsmen, bend yout oais, 

Whithet is our vessel yawing to? 

The vessel whose starung-place is the Navel of the Seas, 

And that yaws towaids the Sea where the ‘Pauh Janggi’ 
gi ows, 

Sporting among the surge and brcakci s, 

Spotting among the surge and following the wave-ridges 
It were well to hasten, O Penglima Lenggang Laut, 

Be not cateless ot slothful. 

Linger not by inlet 01 nver-ieach, 

Dally not with mistress 01 courtesan, 

JBul descend and enter into yout embodiment ” 

[WLsrrRN eurorf] "Epistemon they [1 e , witches] can make some 
to be possessed with spirues, &. so becom vene Daemoniacques , spirites 
enter within them and possesse them 
"Pfillomathei whereby shal these possessed folks be discerned fra 
them that ar trubled with a natural Phiensie 01 Marne . 

“Epistemon there are clivers symptomes, whereby that heavie 

trouble may he discerned fionr a natuiall sicknesse, and speciallie three 
, I account the one ol them to be the inci edible strength of the pos¬ 
sessed creature, which will fane exceede the strength of six of the wightest 
and wodest of any othet men that are not so troubled The next is the 
boldning up so far ol the patients breast and bellie, with such an un- 
naturall sturring and vehement agitation within them And such an lrome 
hardnes of his sinnowes so stiflehe bended out, that it were not possible to 
pnek out as it were the skume of ame other person so far so mightely 
works the Devil in all the members and senses of his body, he being locallie 
within the same, suppose of his soule and allectiones thereof, hee have no 
more power then of any other mans The last 15, the speaking ol sundrie 
languages, which the patient is knowen by them that weie acquainte with 
him never to have learned, and that with an uncouth and hollowe voice, 
and al the time of his speaking, a greater motion being in his breast then in 
his mouth " 1 39 

nsskeat, op cit, p 439 

139 James I, Dacmonologie [1597], ed G ?, Hainson (Bodley Head Quartos, 
9) (London, 1921), pp 47, 57, 70-71 , 
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[baganda] "(Capturing of ghosts This was done when people were sick 
The ghost catclieis used one of then party lo catch the ghost of the sick 
person ) They sang songs and the man on the floor began to cry and to 
uticr phiases depicting the ghost ‘Why are you alter me? Why do you want 
to kill me? f had betLei run away fioin hei,’ he would cry When the ghosts 
seized him the otheis would clap a huge fku jai over Ins mouth He would 
say, 'Ghosts, come out of my fuend and enter the jar ’ He then would 
vomit into the jar, continuing to jirotest his innocence of any offense Then 
the £01 tune-teller tied a leal without a hole ovei the mouth of the jar. 
‘Since you have killed people all these days I have captured you,’ he 
said ’’ u0 

[north ArRiCA] “An Inscription to the Gieat Spmt [Primal Man] 
Drawn upon the Lettei 

"I call thee, the headless one, that didst create eaith ancl heaven, that 
didst create night and day, thee the creator of light and darkness Thou 
ait Osoronnophris [“Revealer of Good Things”], whom no man hath seen 
at any time, thou ait labas, thou art Iapos, thou hast distinguished the just 
and the unjust, thou didst make female and male, thou didst pioduce seeds 
and fruits, tliou didst make men to love one another and to hate one 
another I am Moses thy piophet, to whom thou didst commit thy mys¬ 
teries, the ceremonies of Israel, thou didst produce Lhe moist and the dry 
and all manner of food Listen to me I am an angel of Phapio Osoron¬ 
nophris, this is thy hue name, handed down to the ptophets ol Israel 
Listen to me, Arbathiao [the four Iao (Hcbicw, Jahxnh ] leibetalhclebe j- 
seth a [ lacuna ] blalha, abeueben phi, clnltnoe ib \lacun<i\ 

tluao, hear me and drive away this spirit 

"I call thee the tcrnble and invisible god residing m the empty wind, 
mogogoiobuLO, sochou, modono, nno, npc, thou headless one, deliver such 
an one from the spirit that possesses him, balbnabnoth, assadonai [Hebrew 
adonoi, “loid"], aphniao, taolholeth, abiasax [I-Icbiew, “blessed one,” ie, 
God], aeoou strong one, headless one, deliver such an one from the spirit 
that possesses him mabanaio toel [Hebrew, Joel] kolha aihoiebalo, abraolh, 
deliver such an one, abaolh basum uak [Hebrew, Isaac] s abnoth [Ilebiew, 
tsebaoth, “aimy”] This is the lord ol the gods, this is Lhe loid of Lhe woild, 
this is he whom the winds fear, this is he who made voice by Ins command¬ 
ment, lord of all things, lung, ruler, helper, save his soul teou put ton pm 
mot taeo to ou abtasax sabnam oo uu eu oo uu adonaie edeedu angel of 
God anlala lai gaia apa diacharma chorum I am the headless spiiit, having 
sight in my feet, strong, the lmmoilal fire, I am tire tiuth, I am he that 
liateth that ill-deeds should be done in the woild, I am lie that lightcneth 
and tliunclereth, I am he whose sweat is the shower ihaL falleth upon the 
earth that it may teem, I am he whose mouth evci burnetii, I am the be¬ 
getter and the hunger forth (?), I am the Grace of the Woild, my name is 
the heai t girt with a serpent Come foith ancl follow—The celebintion of 
the preceding ceremony —Write Lhe names ujion a jiiece of new paper, and 
having extended it over your forehead hom one temple to the other, ad- 

140 V Kagwa, The Customs of the Bagandn , p 127 
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dress yourself turning towaids the north lo the six names, sayings -Make 
all the spirits subject to me, so that every spirit of heaven and of the air, 
upon the eaith and under the earth, on dry land and m the watei, and 
every spell and scouige of God, may be obedient to me—And all the 
spirits shall be obedient to you " 141 

Tlieie aie two kinds o£ paitial deconseciation which ought to be 
mentioned at least lusti ation, which takes away part of a thing’s 
mana, (16) and Liansfei, which communicates it to something else 

[tjcton Dakota] "A man’s Ni is his life It is the same as his breath and 
that which gives him lus strength It is the Ni which keeps the inside of 
a man clean If the Ah is weak, he cannot perfoim this office and if it goes 
away the man dies Niya is the ghost or spirit which is given to a man at 
birth and is that which causes the Ni The Lakota have a ceremony which 
they call Ini kaga ot Impi The wlnte people call it taking a sweat bath 
The idea of the Lakota ts that the Impi makes man’s spirit stiong so that 
it may cleanse all within the body and so diat Lhe Ah may duve from lus 
body all that makes him tiled or that causes disease 01 Lhat causes lum to 
have evil thoughts The cciemony must be pci formed in a mi ti or what 
the white people call a sweatlodge The mt ti must be made according to 
Lakota custom, otlieiwise, the ceremony would be of no avail ” 142 

[united states] “I acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of sms ’’ 
—Nicene Cieed 

“Regaicl, we beseech thee, the supplications of thy congiegation, sanc¬ 
tify this Water to the mystical washing away of sin, and giant that this 
Child . . now to be baptized therein, may receive the fulness of thy 

grace, and ever temain m the numbei of thy faithful childien ” 44 3 

[papago] "When we came home that year there was sickness ai Mesquite 
Root It was a bad sickness that came to eveiybody m the whole village, 
sent by an evil medicine man We all had it my faLhet, my mother, all 
my biotheis and sisters The singeis gatheied in the big house and sang 
You undeistand now that our way to cuie everything and to take care of 
eveiything, is to sing 

"Then the medicine men took branches of a kind ot cholla cactus Oh, 
very thorny that cactus is, coveied with while thorns, and people say they 
jump out at you aud catch you, so hard they stick Everything in the world 
sticks to that cactus, so we say the sickness will stick to it, too The medicine 
men went with their branches into eveiy house, gathering up the sickness 
on diose thorns They took the sickness away and buried it at the 
notth of the village ” 114 

Til Butlih Museum Papyrus 46, 96-172 [4th cent ad], in Greek Papyri m the 
Bntish Museum, cd F G Kenyon et al (London, 1893-1917), I, pp 64-81, tr 
C W Goodwin (Cambudge, 1852) 

142 Walkei, op cit , p 156 

442 Protestant Episcopal Church, op cit , “Holy Baptism ” 

144 R Uiuleihill, The Autobiography of a Papago Woman (Memoirs of the 
American Anthi opological Association, 46) (Menasba, Wis , 1936), p 23 
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[united states] I£ you swabbed the throat of a child having diphtheria 
with a rag doll, and then threw the swab away, the disease would leave the 
duld. 145 


Historical References 

(1) “In connection with every religion, whethei ancient or modern, we 
find on the one hand certain beliefs, and on the other certain institutions, 
ritual practices and rules of conducL W R Smith, Lectures on the Re¬ 
ligion of the Semites [1889], ed S A Cook (Burnett Lectuies, 1888-89) 
(London, 1927, 3rd ed), p 16 

(2) “ theie is a Providence, which keeps in its eye the smallest 
things, and without whose will and peimission nothing can happen 

J W. von Goethe, quot J P Eckermann, Gesprache nut Goethe , ed. L 
Geiger (Leipzig, 1902), p 194, tr J Oxcnford (London, 1892) 

(3) "Poetry in the beginning was nothing else but a hidden theology 
and instruction in godly things M Opnz, Buck von del deutschen 
Poeteret [1624], ed W. Braune ( Neudrucke deutscher Litter aturwer he des 
XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts, 1) (Halle, 1882), 2 (p 8) 

(4) “The Melanesian mmd is entnely possessed by the belief in a 
supernatural power or influence, called almost universally mana This is 
what works to effect anything which is beyond the ordinary powet of man, 
outside the common processes of natuie, it is present in the atmosphere of 
life, attaches itself to persons and to things, and is mamlested by results 
which cart only be ascribed to its operation R H Codrmgton, The 
Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), pp 118-19 

(5) “I believe that a triangle, if only it had the power of speech, would 
say . . that God is eminently triangular, and a circle would say Lhat the 
Divine Natuie is eminently circular, and in tins way each thing would 
ascribe its own attributes to God, and make itself like unlo God, while all 
else would appear to it deformed B Spinoza, Epistolae, 56 (p 260), in 
Opera, IV, pp 1-342; tr A Wolf (London, 1928) 

(6) “As the causes , which bestow happiness or misery, are, in general, 
very little known and very uncertain, our anxious concern endeavours to 
attain a determinate idea of them, and finds no better expedient than to 
represent them as intelligent voluntary agents, like ourselves, only some¬ 
what superior in power and wisdom”—D Hume, “The natural history of 
religion [1757],” p 327, m Essays, ed T H Green & T H Gi ose (London, 
1875), II, pp 307-63 

(7) Manes-worship Its principles are not difficult to understand, 
for they plainly keep up the social lelations of the living wot Id The dead 
ancestor, now passed into a deny, simply goes on protecting his own family 
and receiving suit ancl service from them as of old, the cleacl chief still 
watches over Ins own tribe, still holds his authonty by helping friends and 

143 Aimy Medical Museum, Washington, D C, “Medical SupeisULions” 
exhibit 
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hainung enemies, still re wauls the light and sharply punishes the wrong" 
--Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, p. 113 

(8) “The deities of the vulgar are so little supenor to human creatures, 

that, where men are affected with strong sentiments of veneration or grati¬ 
tude foi any hero or public benefactor, nothing can be more natural than 
to convert him into a god, and fill the heavens, after this manner, with 
continual recruits from among mankind . . The same principles natu 

rally deify moitals, superior m power, courage, oi understanding, and pro 
duce hero-worship ’’-Hume, “The natural history of religion,” pp 327-28 

(9) “The limited influence of these agents, and their great pioxmuty t 0 
human weakness, introduces the various distribution and division of their 
authority, and thereby give rise to allegory,"— Ibid , p 327. 

(10) “Nature had only made things, that is, beings wiLhout value, man, 
in giving to them the foim of Ins own personality, has elevated them mio 
images of liberty and intelligence, and in this way communicated to them 
a pait of the value which belongs to himself.’’—V Cousin, Cours de l' 
histone de la philosophie moderne, Deuxieme sene [1828-29] (Pans, 1847, 
rev ed), I, p 6, ti. 0. W Wright (New York, 1852) 

(11) “The different religions of the world tell us, each in its own 
fashion, what is die plan and meaning of this universe ”—L Stephen, 
Histoiy of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century [1876] (London, 
1902, 3rd ed), II, p 1 

(12) ", . every scientific explanation of a natural phenomenon is a 
hypothesis that there is something in nature to which the human reason 
is analogous’’—C S Peirce (1839-1914), Collected Papers, ed C Hartshorn 
& P Weiss (Cambridge, Mass, 1931- ), I, 316, vide ibid, II, 713, V, 47, 
536 

(13) “Hie laws obeyed are regarded as having always existed, and 
usages really new aie confounded with the really old H S Maine, Lec¬ 
tures on the Early History of Institutions [1875] (New York, 1888), p 389. 

(14) “The vast political effect of a common faith m developing the idea 
of exclusive nationality ... is apt to have its outward manifestation in 
hostility to those of another creed ''—Tylor, op cit , II, pp 370-71 

(15) , as an invisible spiritual intelligence is an object too refined 
for vulgar apprehensions, men naturally affix it to some sensible represen¬ 
tation; such as either the more conspicuous parts of nature, or the statues, 
images, and pictures, which a more refined age forms of its divinities ’’— 
Hume, "The natural history of religion," p 328 

(16) " acts of ceremonial purification of Lustration It is the 
transition from practical to symbolic cleansing.”—Tylor, op cit, II, p 429 
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VIII 


Nature of ritual 

When confronted by an important but appai ently insoluble 
problem situation to which they must adjust, some animals become 
passive, but most act with a good deal of intensity 1 Man is no ex¬ 
ception We find that undei such conditions theie is a certain satis¬ 
faction in behaving just for the sake of doing something, if for no 
othci leason, few things aie more frustrating than not being able to 
act at all when laced with an important pioblem 

[iVESiMN Europe] [A newsman at a bat tie front m World War II re¬ 
ported ] 

"My feeling was not fear but that of having nothing to do among all 
these active people Who can remain calm when someone is shooting at 
you? Who can be indifferent when you are the only one who cannot fight? 
Andheie, as later in Sevastopol, I realized that the most unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion in the war is to observe ” 2 

Unfoitunately, the biological factors involved in this phenomenon 
are not well understood But at any raLe, from a natuialistic point of 
view, it sheds a little light on why, when a man cannot adjust to an 
irapol tant situation by altering the environment itself, he may be 
content to exercise symbolic control over it. 

[tolar Eskimo] “The world is so great, and we know so little 

"We do not all understand the hidden things, but we believe the people 
who say they do We believe our Angakut, our magicians, and we believe 
them because we wish to live long, and because we do not want to expose 

!IP Pavlov, Conditioned, Reflexes, ti G V Anrep (Oxfoid, 1027), pp. 284- 
319, 397—101, ulcm, Lectwes on Conditioned Reflexes, tr W H Gantt (New 
Yoik, 1928-11), I, pp 339-62 

2 B Voyetekhov, The Last Days of Sevastopol , ti R Parker and V M Genne 
(New York, 1943), p 29 
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ourselves to the danger of famine and starvation We believe, in ordei to 
make our lives and our food secure If we did not believe the magicians, 
the animals we hunt would make themselves invisible to us, if we did not 
follow their advice, we should fall ill and die ” ? 

[united states] “At least to pray is left, is left " 4 

In these symbolic adjustments man takes Ins technology as the 
point ol depaiture If he cannot adjust by using Ins naturalistic be¬ 
havior as original responses to his environment, he uses these le 
spouses symbolically And the body of customs by which a society 
exeicises such symbolic contiols is its nlual, or supernatural piac- 
uce In effect, then, ritual is the symbolic use of technology in the 
realm of the naturalislically uncontiollable. It follows that ritual 
sujrplcments technology 

[Greece] “Player indeed is good, but while calling on the gods a man 
should himself lend a hand ” 3 

[united si ails] “Faith is a fine invention 

For gentlemen who see; 

But microscopes are prudent 
In an emergency!” u 

Therefore, when man cannot adjust naturalistically he turns to the 
supernatural to fill the gap. 7 (1) 

In daily fishing a Manus man makes no special appeal to his Sir Ghost, 
unless he has caught little or nothing over several days But tn the times 
of the spawning of great shoals of fish in the lagoons special appeal is 
made . [A fisherman was asked ] “Gan Sir Ghost make the fish many?” 
He scorned such notion of miracle or magic “No ghost can make many 
None can make one fish inshore But if Sn Ghost is angry with me he can 
hide the fish by driving them out to sea into deep water instead ” 8 

[united states] “With my heart full of gratitude, I wish to express my 
thanks to Christian Science for what it has done and is doing for me 
“When this Science came into my life, I was m a state of semi- 
mvalidism Having tued many different medical treatments, with no re- 

3K Rasmussen, The People of the Polai North, pp 102-23 
4 E Dickinson, Poems, p 176 

r > [Hippocrates] De victu, 4 87, in Opera, ed Iatlrc, VI, pp 462-663 
« Dickinson, op cit , p 28 

7 Since supeinaturalism starts wheie naturalism leaves off, as it were, an 
increase m the sphere of the lattei is at the expense of the former Thus Daman's 
wife said about The Descent of Man , “I think it will be very interesting, hut that 
I shall dislike it veiy much as again putting God further off”— E Darwin A 
Century of Family Letteis, ed H Litchfield (London, 1915), II, p 196. 

SR F Fortune, Manus Religion (Memoirs of the American Philosophica' 
Society, 3) (Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 140-42 
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suits, I had reached die place wheie I no longer had confidence in die use 
o£ medicine 

"1 consulted thiee physicians and they all said the same thing, that 
theie were fibroid tumois, that the abdomen was lull ol adhesions, and tliaL 
I could never hope lor relic! without an operation I then went to the 
family physician, who also recommended an operation but said a complete 
recoveiy was very doubtful In a miseiable mental sLate, I was willing to 
try anything that promised a little relief This physician advised waiting 
until a current influenza epidemic subsided befoie going to the hos¬ 
pital 

"It was during this period of waiting, when I was with my parents in a 
near-by town, that Christian Science was piesented to me by a practiLioner 
of that place I shall nevei forget the fast explanations she gave me con¬ 
cerning Science that God is Love, and that God lovingly cares lor His 
creation She told me of many healings, and I knew that if others were 
healed through the application of this wonderlul truth I too could be 
healed 

"I very soon purchased a copy of the ClirisLian Science textbook, 
'Science and Health with Ivey to the Scuptures’ by Mary Baker Eddy, and 
m a very short time I was healed through the leading ol Lhis book Tins 
occurred ovei twenty yeais ago, and there has been no ictum of these ail¬ 
ments I found God to be the gieat Physician I have expciicnced many 
beautiful healings which have come about by my turning umeservedly to 
God and adhering strictly to the teaching of Ghnsuan Science It is very 
comforting to know that God is an ever-available support ” 0 

The dogmatic explanation ol utual is that phenomena aie pio- 
duced by mana and llietefoie the phenomena can be changed by 
influencing the mana 

[manus] Manipulation ol the skull [o£ a dead ancestor] is, of course, 
manipulation of Sir Ghost, and the skull is the corporeal handle that places 
the incorporeal ghost in the power of mortals 10 

[western Europe] “ when woids aie utLeied with piolound thought 
and great desiie, and light intention, and sliong confidence, they have 
gieat virtue For when these foui join, the substance of the rational soul is 
stiongly excited to radiate its own species and vntues iiom itsell into its 
own body and outside things ” 11 

Since ntual is used whete technology breaks down, it is applied 
to important situations, since trifling pioblems are simply ignored 
As a lesult, ntual is clnected towaid situations with high social 
value 

0 Christian Science Journal , 60 (1042), p. 491 10Fortune, op at, p 15 

n Rogei Bacon, Opus tcrtinm, p 96, in Opera medita, ed J S Brewer 
(Rauin Bntanmcarum Mecln Aevi Scuptoros, 15) (London, 1859), pp 1-310 
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[toda] The milking ,md churning operations ol the daily fnim the 
basis of the greater p.ut of the religious ntuul o t the Todas. The lives of 
the people are largely devoted to their buffaloes, and Lite care of ceuain 
ot these animals, legarded as more sacred than Lhe rest, is associated with 
much teienioinal The sacied animals aie attended by men especially set 
apait who form the Toda priesthood, and the milk ol the sacred animals is 
churned daily in dames which may be legarded as Lhe Toda temples and 
ate so regaided by the people themselves The oidinaiy opciauons of the 
dany have become a religious ntual and cciemonies of a leligious chaiatter 
accompany neally every important incident in the lives of the buffaloes 

[wlstern ruiiorr] “ there are tiuly and propeily seven sacraments 
of the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary foi the 
salvation of mankind, though not for every one, lo wit baptism, confhma- 
tion, the euchanst, penance, extreme unction, holy oideis, and matri 
mony”H 

Ancl inasmuch as high social value is symbolized by ceiemony, ntual 
behavxoi tends to be ceremonial The conditions and effects or ceie 
mony in general which weie analyzed m Chaptei IV apply in the 
special case ol ntual Besides, ritual has an added effect Ritual cus¬ 
toms aie commonly backed by a supeinaunal sanction, thus the 
usual social contiols which make ceiemony so tiacliUonal aie given 
added suppoit in the case of ntual That is why ntual is usually the 
most conseivative body of customs found in a cultute (2) Indeed, 
ntual and tradition aie so closely associated that the relationship is 
often reversed and a tiling’s saciedncss becomes pioportional to Us 
age 


[arcnta] the Churinga [sacied bullroareis] aie made of stone or 
wood, but neither is held more sacied than the other, the value of any 
paiucular one depends upon its past hisloiy and association with any 
special Alcliera ancestor There ate often wooden ones, evidently of great 
antiquity, pieced togethei with sinew of kangaroo 01 emu to pi event them 
From falling to pieces through decay ot the less dm able poitions, and vuth 
holes carefully filled up with poicupine grass resin, which aie just as highly 
prized as the stone ones It may, indeed, be said that the value of anv pan 
ticular Churinga in the eyes of a native otten vanes inversely with its value 
Fiom a decorative point ol view the more obliterated the design, the more 
it has been patched with lestn and bound together with sinew, the moie 
highly is it valued—m Fact the minutely careful way m which they have 
been thus pteserved, throughout a long series of ycais alld during constant 
use, shows the value that is plated upon them by the nalives 14 


12 AV H R Riveis, The Todas, p 39, vide ibid , Chaps 3-11 

m Council of Tient, "Piofessio fidei," 1 

14 B Spencer mid F J Gillen, 7 hr Amnia I, p 123 
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[western europl] "Seeing then that either chance is certain, or nature 
uncertain, how much moie reverent and bettei it is to accept the teaching 
of our elders as the priest of truth, to maintain the religions handed down 
to us • f°i indeed antiquity is wont to attach to ceremonies and to 
temples a sanctity piopoitioned to the length of their continuance ” 15 


Supplication 

There are two kinds of ritual supplication and magic 
Supplication is ntual in the form of social symbolic lesponses to 
the envnonment. (3) Man takes the techniques by which he influ- 
ences the people around him, and extends them into the lealm of 
the technologically uncontrollable (4) 

[dobu] Once when Magile (the woman who did the woman’s ritual in 
my garden) was chaiming ovci a bundle of smouldering green leaves in my 
garden her son said to me' 

“The Trobianders chaim out aloud Here, on the contrary, wc muimur 
underbreath The yams hear They say among themselves ‘tins is our 
language—not loud like everyday talk ' You must undeistand that yams are 
persons Alo recently told you of it If we call aloud the yams say ‘how is 
tins—are they fighting among themselves ’ But when we charm softly they 
listen to our speech attentively They grow big for our calling on them ” 

Alo had recently told me a legend in which the yams figured as persons 
I had not known whethet this was a figuiative device of legend or an ex- 
picssion of a fact ol literal belief The statement of Magdc’s son, Kmosi, 
pointed to the lattei alternative Some nights later I said to Alo 
"limosi said in the garden yams are persons How' is this?” 

"Yams are peisons,” said Alo—"what else? Like women they give birth 
to children As my grandmother gave birth to children, among them my 
mother, as she gave birth to me and as my daughter will bear children, and 
they my grandchildren, when I am dead—such is also the way of yams ” 
“But,” I said, "how is it yams ate persons? Do persons stay still always?” 
Alo had lus counter-statement 

“At night they come foith from the earLh and roam about For this 
reason, if we approach a garden at night we treacl very quietly Just as if 
we startle a man with an abrupt shout—or with a dead snake concealed 
behind our back—he starts back in feai and later is angry—so we approach 
a garden very quietly at night We do not dig the halves! when the sun is 
low in the morning (the usual time for garden work) We wait till the sun 
has mounted Then we know they are back If we dig in the early morning 
how should we find yams? Nothing would be there We do not dig early. 
It is bomania (oui sacted prohibition) of the garden ” 

This statement proved to be no spontaneous argument, but a direct 
statement of traditional belief I enquired if the vine and the root tubers 

18 Minucuis Felix, Octavius [rn 240 an], eel ] 1> Waltzing (Leipzig, 1912), 
61,3, tr G It Rendall (London, 1931) 
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walked about at nights entire My enquiry was cast m all seriousness and 
teceived with all seriousness 

"No! The vines remain You may see them steadlast any night in the 
garden The tubers alone emerge from the ground and walk the bush 
tracks in the night ” 

Later I was to learn, in complete accordance with these eaily statements, 
that incantations based upon the believed mobility of -yams in the night 
were generally piactised Latei, too, I heard several casual references to 
the nocturnal prowltngs of yams One man peering out of my house into 
the pouring lam one night said, as an example of tills 

"This is the moon of deepest darkness II is the kamana of the yams 
The yams their time Now they roam m the forest ” (Kamana is rain pio 
duced as a by-product of ceitam supernatural events) 

LaLer I learned again that the comparison between human child-beai 
mg and yam seed fertility is in its most literal sense insisted upon Each 
susu family line has its own line of seed It is pictured that one human 
family line has its one seed family line tliaL will grow foi it But that seed 
line will not giow for a strangei family line, just as if the retaxneis of one 
house will work for the descendants of the blood of that house, but not 
for another house, the retainers and their descendants after them Seed 
yams are not inherited outside the sum or given away outside the susu- 
this fact assumes in native expression an aspect of a human line of descent 
that is served and can be served only by one ceitam yam line of descent- 
the faithful retameis of the human line, faithless to other human family 
lines 

After I had auived at this stage, I once said, in the hope that provoca¬ 
tion might elucidate mattets further, that one man (whom I did not name) 
had told me that yams were not persons This statement was strictly un 
true. My two informants both assumed the extremely disgusted expression 
which means emphatic negation, and Alo said curtly and forcibly 

"Yams aie persons, with eais If we chann they heir” 

Next day he showed me the eais, organs of hearing, the several tendnl 
buds about the giowing point of the tine The glowing point buds are no 
more ears than an ear oE corn is an organ of healing In Dubu the eais of 
the vine are most literally organs of heat ing, however 

In the elowaila, the winding of the vines about the suck, some only 
of the plants are chaimed The remainder are wound without further 
ceremony I said Lo ICmosi 

"Some of the plants you charm—others not What of the others? How 
will they grow as big as those chaimed?” 

To which Kinosi 

“Seedling yams are as men They have understood One says ‘that 
there he clmims What about me?' O he is angry and he shoots up strongly " 

At a rite with burning green leaves and so producing a cloud of smoke, 
the charmer’s husband said 

"The yams see it They snuff it in to get its odour They forsake the 
kebiich (stick for the climbing tendrils), climb over it, and trail dovn 
again ” 
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It will be apparent from these vanous slatements that the yams are 
tieated as highly personal beings The word Lomot is used freely of them 
To,not is the only word that covers man, woman, and child, irrespective 
of age or sex It also connotes naLive as opposed to belonging to the white 
man when used adjectively This latter usage con Lams ilie prevalent idea 
that the white man is “another kind,” not really a human person in the 
native sense, but a being with diffeient qualities from the naLive 

The Dobuan will class yams with his own people as peisonal beings, 
but he excludes white men In fact, he has indeed the moie fuendly feeling 
for the yams 1(1 

[united states] "Piayei is the hide implement 

Through which men reach 
Wheie presence is denied them 
They fling their speech 


By means of it in God’s ear, 

If then He heai. 

This sums the appaiatus 
Comprised in prayei ” 1T 

The advantage of supplication is that by means of it man can re¬ 
spond to the test of his emnonmeni in the same way as he does to 
human beings, which simplifies adjustment But it has one draw¬ 
back. We find lhat no matter how much we tiy to control other 
people’s beliavioi, we often fail So many factois influence the com¬ 
plex human oigamsm that ils beliavioi is lelatively vanable, and 
besides, it is hard to appiehcnd all the factois A common explana¬ 
tion for this unpiedictabihty is lhat man’s actions depend ujoon his 
own will (“fieedom of the will”) And, by extension, the same limita¬ 
tion holds tiue when man supplicates, he can tiy to moldy the en- 
uionment by social acts towaicl it, but the lesults cannot be guai- 
anteccl—the actions ot the environment depend upon its own will 
Thus, the basic belief on which supplication pioceeds is Lhat 
phenomena can be modified thiough social liitei action with them 
Whatever behavior is effective with human beings also works here 
Otdinatily, supplication involves social mteiaction with spoils 
This interaction is commonly mediated 01 indirect, but it can also 
be direct 


[caribou Eskimo] these people know the qilancq they 
use a special staff, an ordinary stick to which the shaman belt is tied 
A piece of skm is then laid over the shaman belt itself, and the spirit comes 

10 R F Fortune, Soicetus of Dobu (New Yoik, 1*132), pp 107-09 Published 
and copynghted by E P Dutton it Co , Inc, New Yoik 
17 Dickinson, op at, p 39 
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up . . through the gioutid When a spirit, for instance qalnheiaut, was 
to be summoned, the charm for this foim of qilaneq was "you must 

now enlighten these people who wish to know what is hidden, come hcie, 
qalulieraut, come ” This was repeated time after time until the staff b c . 
came so heavy that one could not longer lift eithei it or the shaman belt 
. As soon as the shaman staff becomes heavy, iL means that Llie spirit is 
present, and its advice may then be asked [It answers as follows when the 
stick becomes heavy, the answer is "Yes”, when light, "No ”] 18 

[western europl] . tlieie was to be seen in the chuichyaid, against 
the high altar, a great stone foul square, like unto a marble sLone, and m 
the midst thereof was like an anvil of steel a foot on high, and theiein 
stuck a fail sword naked by the point, and the leLters theie weie written in 
gold about the sword that said thus Whoso pulleth out this sword of 

this stone and anvd, is rightwise king born of all England . . And when 
they saw the scripture some assayed, such as would have been king But 
none might stir the swotd nor move it He is not here, said the Archbishop, 
that shall achieve the sword, hut doubt not God will make him known , , , 
“And at the feast of Pentecost all mannei of men assayed to pull at 
the sword that would assay, but none mxglu prevail but Arthur, and pulled 
it out afore all the lords and common that were there, wherefoie all the 
common cried at once, We will have Arthur unto our king for we all 
see that it is God's will that he shall be our king ” 10 

[n ton dakoia] “The If icasa Wakan or priests, speak for all the IValinn 
beings 

"When IVakan Tanka wishes one of mankind to do something he 
makes Ins wishes known either in a vision or thiough a shaman "-0 
[wlstern 1 UROPi.] "God directs the tongue ot Ins Ministers " - 1 
“Who but my selte can conceive the sweetntsse of that salutation, when 
the Spirit of God sayes to me in a morning, Go forth to day and preach 
. What a Coronation is oui taking of Orders, by which God makes us a 
Royall Priesthood? And what an inthrornzation is the comnnng up into 
a Pulpit, wheie God invests lus servants with his Ordinance, as with a 
Cloud, and then presses that Cloud with a Vae si von, woe be unto thee, 
if thou doe not preach, and then enables him to preach peace, mcicy, con¬ 
solation, to the whole Congregation That God should appeare in a Cloud, 
upon the Mercy Seat, ns he promises Moses he will doe. That fiom so poore 
a man as stands here, wrapped up in clouds of infirmity, and in clouds of 
iniquity, God should diop, lame, poure downe lus dew, and sweeten that 
cfew with lus honey, and crust that honied dew into Manna, and multiply 

18 K Rasmussen, Observations on the Intellectual Culture of the Caribou 
Eskimos, tr W Is Galveit (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 7,2) (Copen 
liagen, 1930), pp 60-G1, 

1ST Malory, La morte d'Aithur [H70?], ed H O Sommer (London, 1889-91), 
1 5, 7, mod vers E Stiacliey and A W Pollaid /London, 1900) T ulc Merlin, eel 
G Bans and J Ulrich (Socidld dcs Anciens Textcs Fiancais, Publications, 21) 
(Pans, 1886), I, pp 134-12 

s *| R Walker, Sun Dance, p 153 

21 J Donne (1573-1631), LXXX Sermons (London, 1610), 12 (p 113). 
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that Manna into Gomel’s, and fill those Gomers every day, and give e\ery 
particular man his Gomel’, give every soule in the Congregation, consola¬ 
tion by me. That when 1 call to God lor grace here, God should give me 
erace foi grace, Giace m a power to derive grace upon others, and that 
this Oyle, this Balsamum should flow to the hem of the garment, even 
upon them that stand under me, That when mine eyes loohe up to Heaven, 
the eyes of all should looke up upon me, and God should open my mouth, 
to give them meat in due season This is that which ministerially and 

iiistrumentally he hath committed to me, to shed his consolation upon you, 
upon you all, Not as his Almoner to drop his consolation upon one soule, 
nor as Ins Tieasurer to issue his consolation to a whole Congregation, but 
as lus Ophir, as his Indies, to derive his gold, lus precious consolation upon 
the King himselfe ” - 2 

[manika] John stood still He was talking inwardly to lus family mid- 
zmu, to his father, Chavafambna’s, spirit “You cannot talk to spirits in 
llie ordinary way,” he explained to me “You just talk in a hum, with your 
lips haidly moving, so that no one can notice your talk ” And the father 
soon spoke to him liom within himself (John feels lus father right inside 
himself when he talks to him ) . . 

For some time he stood staring into the darkness, then a feeling of deep 
inner satisfaction began to come upon him He felt the presence oE lus 
lather, his protector and guide, whose life and spirit he was destined lo 
peipetuate 

John told me that lus father would often come back from the dead to 
speak with lnm Foi John, as for all Africans, there is no ngid dividing- 
lme between the living and the dead he has no conception of “another 
■world ” The dead continue to exist in this world in the form, of midzimv, 
the spirits of the ancestois, and John believes implicitly that the midzimu 
come and speak to him, giving him advice and help This is an interesting 
form of what psychologists call an muojection of an object By this mech¬ 
anism John was able to retain lus lost father and moiher who were so dear 
and important to lnm 

“I stood very still, listening attentively to my father’s voice that was 
so pleasing to my heart My lather was pleased with me He said that rain 
would come And the same night, Doctor, I was awakened from a dream by 
lightning and thunder The lightning was so strong, it looked to me like a 
black ox in the sky flicking his white tufted tail And in no time the strong 
lain came ” 

. Tile whole basis of the practice of medicine was shattered unless 
identification, feeling of oneness with the father, with the ancestral spirits, 
were preserved And there was, further, the ritual of digging, preparing, 
and mixing 23 

[wlstxrn ruROpr] “One day, having jrrayed for some time, and im¬ 
plored our Lord lo help me to please Him in all things, I began the hymn, 

22 /bid, 73 (pp 745-46) 

23 IV Sachs, Black Hamlet (London, 1937), pja 21-27, 107 Copyright 1947 
by Wulf Sachs Reprinted by permission oC Little, Brown S. Company 
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and as I was saying it, I fell into a trance—so suddenly, that I was, as it 
weie, carried out of myself I could have no doubt about it, foi' it was most 
plain 

“This was the first time that our Loid bestowed on me the grace of 
ecstasy I heard these words ‘I will not have thee comerse with men, but 
with angels ’ This made me wonder very much, for the commotion oE my 
spirit was great, and these woids were uttered m the very depth of my 
soul They made me afraid,—though, on the other hand, they gave me 
great comfoit, which, when I had lost the fear,—caused, I believe, by the 
strangeness of the visitation,—remained with me 

“It will be as well, I think, to explain these locuLions of God, and to 
describe what the soul feels when it leccives them, m ordet that you, my 
fathei, may understand the matter, for ever since that time of which I am 
speaking, when our Lord gianted me that grace, it has been an ordinary 
occurrence until now, as will appeal by what I have yet to say 

“The words are very distinctly foimed, but by the bochly car they are 
not heard They are, howevei, much more clearly understood than they 
would be if they weie heard by the ear 

“These locutions aie so fiequent, that I cannot count them, many of 
them are repioaches, and He sends them when I fall into imperfections 
They are enough to destroy a soul 

"I was m piayer one day,—it was the feast of the glorious St Peter, 
when I saw Christ close by me, or, to speak more correctly, felt Him, for I 
saw nothing with the eyes of the body, nothing with the eyes of the soul 
He seemed to me to be close beside me, and I saw, too, as I believe, that it 
was He who was speaking to me As I was utteily ignorant that such a 
vision was possible, I was extiemely ahaid at fiist, and chd nothing but 
weep, however, when He spoke to me but one word to reassure me, I re 
covered myself, and was, as usual, calm and comforted, without any fear 
whatevei Jesus Clmst seemed to be by my side continually, and, as the 
vision was not,imaginary, I saw no form, but I had a most distinct feeling 
that He was always on my right hand, a witness of all I did, and never at 
any time, if I was but slightly lecollected, or not too much distracted, could 
I he ignorant of His near presence 

“For if I say that I see Him neithei with the eyes of the body, nor with 
those of the*soul,—because tt was not an imaginary vision,—how is it that 
I can undeistand and maintain that He stands beside me, and be more 
certain of it than if I saw Him? If it be supposed that it is as if a person 
were blind, or m the dark, and thei efore unable to see another who is close 
to lum, the companson is not exact Theie is a ceitain likelihood about 
it, however, but not much, because the other senses tell him who is blind 
of that presence he heais the other spcakci move, or he touches him, but 
m these visions there is nothing like this The darkness is not felt, only He 
renders Himself piesent to the soul by a certain knowledge of Himself 
which is more clear than the sun I do not mean that we now see either a 
sun or any brightness, only that there is a light not seen, which illumines 
the understanding so that die soul may have the fruition of so great a good. 
This vision brings with it great blessings 
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"This vision, though imaginary, I never saw with my bodily eyes, nor, 
indeed, any other, but only wuh the eyes of the soul Those who unclei- 
stantl these things better than I do, say that the intellectual vision is more 
perfect than this, and this, the imaginary vision, much moie perfect than 
those visions which are seen by the bodily eyes ” 2i 

Now, you will recall that a group is a collection of socially mtei act¬ 
ing individuals, and since the living people and anthiopomoiphic 
spnits interact socially, they are all considered to be members of the 
same gioup (5) 

[manus] A Manus village shelters not only Lhe mortal natives, but also 
the ghosts of natives who weie recently mortal The names of ghosts are on 
the lips of the lit mg almost as often as the names of then mortal comrades 
These ghosts are not far off in some distant abode of then own They share 
the houses of the village with the mortals 

Mmcover each ghost has its own house 01 abode, often the house wheic 
it Jived as a mortal Personality survives death m Manus A man’s house 
is still his ahei death It lie is a member of the native constabulary ap¬ 
pointed by the Australian Adnnmsnation, he is still a policeman among 
the ghosts aftei his death There he receives the periodic visits of a ghostly 
white District Officer of a ghostly Administration and collects the ghostly 
taxes paid by Ins fellow ghosts, taxes from which he, by virtue of Ins office, 
is exempt as mortal and as ghost If he cut a notable figme as a moual, lie 
cuts a notable figuic as a ghost His rnoital interests aie his ghostly mteiests 
In the minds oi mortals surviving him nothing of him is lost except his 
risible piescnce, Ins coipoieal pan To his relatives he is kinder as a ghost 
then lie is to peisons not leinted to him, 01 but distantly lelated As a 
ghost he is seveie to those of Ins rnoital km who flout the traditional ways 
of Ins people, just as lie was as a rnoital There is buL one difference As 
a ghost he knows the seciets of lus mortal kin, not with omniscience, it 
is tme, but at least widi multiscience Little seciet sm is hidden from lnm 
He has lost one disadvantage of moitahty 25 

[western Europe] "A chuich is a Company, Religion is ReligaLion, a 
binding oi men togethei in one manner of Worship, and Worship is an 
exteriour service, and that extenour service is the VenUe exultemus, to 
come and rejoyce m the presence of God ” 2 « 

the sociablenesse, the communicablenesse of God; He loves holy 
meetings, he loves the communion of Sam Is, the household of lhe faithful 
Dehciae e]us,say\ Solomon, his clehghl is to be icith the Sons of men, and 
that the Sons ol men should be with him Religion is not a melancholy, 

Teresa (1515-1582), T'ula, 216-7, 25 1-2, 20 3, 27 3, 5, 28 5, m Ohms, cd 
Siherio de Santa Teresa (Bingos, 1915-2-1), I (The sections ol Lhe chapters aic 
atcoulmg to the 2nd edition, Buigos, 1930), ti D Lewis, lev. B Zimmeiman 
(London, 1916) 

2j Fortune, Manus Religion, pp 9-10 

20 J Donne, hi fly Seimons (London, 1049), 50 (p 169) 
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the spirit of God is not a dampe, the Church is not a grave it is a fold, it 
is an Arhe, it is a net, it is a city, it is a kirigdome, not onely a house, but 
a house that hath many mansions in it still it is a pluiall thing, consisting 
of many and very good giammaitans amongst the Hebrews, have thought, 
and said, that that name, fay which God notifies himself to the world, m 
the veiy beginning of Genesis, which is Elolum, as it is a /) tin all word 
there, so it hath no smgulai they say we cannot name God, but pluially 
so sociable, so communicable, so extensive, so denvative of himself, is God, 
and so manifold are the beames, and the emanations that flow out fiom 
him ” 

They depend upon each other for their adjustments—spirits on 
man (6) as well as man on spirits 

[maori] “ gods . . cite unless there ate tohungas [shamans] to 

keep them alive.” Here we have a thoroughly Maori idea, but it is not new. 
The sentiment is almost identical with that which an ancient wntei puts 
in the mouth of a heathen deity—“When the people cease to believe in you 
as gods, you are dead ’* - s 

[uni i ld siatls] “O Lord we bless thy holy Name foi all 

thy servants departed this life in thy faith and feat, beseeching thee to 
grant them continual growth in thy love and seivice ” 

Amongst the Atunta people the Aiumbunnga [a kind of spnit] is sup 
posed to watch over the individual who, in human iorm, is the letncarna- 
tion of its “double,” the other halt of itself The Aiumbunngas of men 
who are closely allied to one another—such, fm example, as children of the 
same father—will take a special nueiest in all of them They spend much 
of their time at the Peitalcheia [cluuingu storehouse] watching ovei the 
Churinga [a slab associated with the spnit of an individual] or lesttng in 
the Ixnanja [totem] tree or lock Often they accompany their human repic- 
sentative or keep watch over the woman into whom the Kia una [the spnit 
of which the Arumbunnga is one part and that of the individual the other] 
has entered, before hei child is born Aftei he, or she, is born, a man's, or 
woman's, Arumbunnga ts not supposed to watch ovei linn, or her, con¬ 
tinuously, but only in a mote or less general way The idea m this respect 
is a vague one, but if, to take a special example, a man be out hunting 
and has Ins eye fixed on his ptey, and, for some reason, apparently without 
any cause, he suddenly looks down and sees a snake, just where he was 
about to tread, then he knows at once that his Aiumbunnga is with him 
and prompted him to look down suddenly 10 

[western EURori] “ all the saints, who have depatted from this life, 
having such a degree of affection for those who are in this wot Id, if they 

2t Ibid, 32 (p 280) 

28W E Gudgeon, “The tipu-kura, and othet manifestations of the spnit 
world," Journal of the Polynesian Society, l r i (1900), (pp 27-57) p 27 

2D Protestant Episcopat Chinch, Booh of Common Prayer, “Holy communion,” 
“Player foi the whole state ol Christ's Chinch ” 

JOSpencei and Gillen, op at , II, p 122 
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are dedicated to caie tor the latter’s safety, and to aid them both by prayers 
and by their intervention with God, it would not be unbefitting” 31 

The related loles ol spirits and man thcrcfoie involve the usual 
1 eciprocal lights and duties. 

[manus] Each adult Manus male has his own individual ghost ancl that 
ghost has him The relationship between the two is pecuh.u, but the veib 
ol possession which I have used is the parallel of the Manus way of ltfei- 
ence Ghosts aie hequently relcrrcd to, not only by name, but also as “Sn 
Ghost of mine,” "Sir Ghost of thine,” or “Sir Ghost of his ” It is known 
everywheie that X’s Sir Ghost is his dead biother Y, who died under such 
and such cncumstances so many years ago, and so the charting of the sepa- 
i.ue associations between individual mortals and individual ghosts into 
so many pairs is common knowledge 

A better way to describe the yoked relationship between an individual 
moital and his own individual Sir Ghost is to state that the two are close 
relatives who pieserve a compact between them for their mutual advantage 
In this sense they own each other and one ol them by breaking the terms 
of the compact can cause the other to disown hint 

I shall have to use tianslations of the special tcims which the Manus 
use to distinguish the two parties to the compac t A ghost which has 
entered into a compact with a man is S 11 Ghost to that man, the man is 
ward or mortal ward to Ins Sir Ghost Thus I shall use Sir Ghost as a teim 
radically diffcient bom ghost, in implying always a relationship to a cer¬ 
tain ward Sn Ghost is Sn Ghost to one man only, to other men he is a 
ghost merely 

Sir Ghost may he father and his ward, son, or Sn Ghost may be son, 
and his ward, father, or they may be biolheis, they may stand in the 
mother's brother sistei’s son relationship A few men have taken dead 
white men as their Sn Ghosts, but this is plainly a new development and 
not general Only the ghost of a male can be a sn Ghost 

The terms ot the compact between ward and Sir Ghost include fust 
that ward take pan m the rites over the moital remains which Sn Ghost 
left behind him It may seem at first that this action might be prompted by 
sufficiently natuial motives of familial piety and sorrow So it is, but that 
does not prevent it liom being lationali/ed later as being a pait of a com¬ 
pact It is a common feeling in Melanesia that a mourner deserves pay¬ 
ment 1)2 

[unitld states] “I desire my Lord God, our heavenly Father, who is the 
gtver of all goodness, to send lus grace unto me, and to all people, that we 
may worship him, serve him, and obey him, as we ought to do And I pray 
unto God, that he will send us all things that are needful both lor our 

31 Ougen (1 So?—251 ?), Hormhae m Canticum tcmticmum, 3 (p 191) in Werke, 
ed P Koctschau at til (Die gucchischen chnsthchcn Srhufl'ilellei, 2-3, 6, ct 
passim) (Leipzig, 1H99-1930), VITT, pp 2G-2U 

a-Foitune, Mamis Religion , pp 12-13 
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souls and bodies, and that lie will be merciful unto us, and forgive us our 
sins, and that it will please him to save and defend us m all dangers both 
of soul and body, and that he will keep us from all sm and wickedness, 
and from our spiritual enemy, and from everlasting death And this 1 trust 
he will do of his mercy and goodness, through our Lord Jesus Christ 
“My duty towards God is To believe m him, to fear him. And Lo love 
him with all my heart, with all my mind, with all my soul, and with all my 
stiength To worship lnm, to give him Thanks To put my whole Lrust in 
him, to call upon him To honout his holy Name and his Word And to 
serve him truly all the days of my life ” 33 

Supplication, theiefoie, has two effects (a) It provides socialized 
lesponses for environmental adjustments ( b ) It strengthens the soh- 
clanty of the gioup by lecogmzmg paits of the envnonment as mem¬ 
bers of the gioup, and increasing the cooperation between membeis, 
both human and non-human (?) 

Like other kinds of social interaction, supplication can be tem- 
poiary or petmanent A tempoiary adjustment is made by an 
appeal , which is a social resjxmse to the non-human envnonment 
in ouler to modify a particular situation 31 —by analogy with our 
behavior toward people when wc want something sjoectal fiom 
them The suppliant makes requests (piayet), (8) engages m gilt 
exchange (sactifice), (9) and ordeis Llungs COD (vow) 

[Greece] He [Pythagoras] forbids us to pray for ourselves, because ve 
do not know what will help us—Diogenes Laeitius (3rd cent ad?), De 
vitis philosophoium, cA R D Hicks (London, 1925), 8 9 Reprinted by 
permission of lilt publishers, Harvard University Press 
[masai] “The old men’s prayer m time of drought 
“If there is no ram, the old men light a bonfire of cordia wood, into 
which is thrown the medicine-man's chaim called olokora They then 
encircle the file and sing as follows 
Solo The black godl liol 
Choius God, watet usl 
O the of the uttermost paits of the earth' 

Solo The black god 1 hoi 
Choius God, water us 1 ” 33 

■SS Protestant Episcopal Church, op cil, "A Catechism” 

34 An appeal is leasonable enough in cultuics where spirits have limited 
knowledge but is oddly illogical in societies such as oui own that believe in 
omniscient spit its In the latter case the spirits are all knowing in contrast to man 
with his limited knowledge, yet in supplication ignoiant man presumes to give 
omniscient spuds advice on how they should tun the universe 

35 A C Hollis, The Masai (CKtorcl, 1905), p 348 
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[unitld states] “O God, heavenly Father, who by thy Son Jesus Christ 
has promised to all those who seek thy kingdom, and Lhe righteousness 
thereof) all things necessary lo their bodily sustenance, Send us, we beseech 
thee, m this our necessity, such moderate rain and showers, that we may 
tecuve the fruits of the eaith to our comfort, and to thy honour, through 
Jesus Christ oui Loid Amen ” 30 

[thonga] In the Mululeke clan the sacnfice made ioi a sick person is 
as follows —the headman takes beer, which has been specially prepaied foi 
the gods and is veiy much diluted, the beer called byala bosila, and a twig 
of male nkanye He orders the patient to sit near the altar, and after dip¬ 
ping the twig into the beei, sucks it and says the following words 

Phaal this is byala bosila, you Makhimat Take it and convey it to your 
father Mashakadzi, call each other and come together here to dnnkl Let all 
disease dcpartl Heal this man' W 

[united states] “Candles are commonly used to burn before 
shrines towards which the faithful wish to show special devotion " 38 

[dahomey] There are no public ceremonies attendant upon planting, 
only the usual offerings of palm-oil for the guardian spun of the field, who 
is asked to see that good crops are again vouchsafed the cultivator The 
spirit leceives his rewards when this care has been demonstrated by the 
size of the crop, for to quote one Dahomean, “It is then we leturn thanks 
for what the gods hate given us, the Dahomean does not give gifts in 
advance " 3<) 

[hlbrlw] “And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, So that I come again to my Jathei’s house in peace, 
then shall the Loicl be my God And this stone, which I have set for a 
pillar, shall be God’s house and of all that thou slialt give me I will suiely 
give the tenth unto thee ” 40 

He flatters, thieatens, tues to become the object of sympathy, and 
uses trickeiy 

[egypi] “Praise giving to the Lord of the Two Lands, 

Amenophis, to whom is given life, 

In (?) the temple Merymeet ol Menkhcprute [i e , Tliutmose 
IV], 

The good living God. 

He saves him that is m the Netherworld 

He gives an to him that he loves 

30 Protestant Episcopal Chuich, op cit , “Piajeis,’ ‘For nun” 

37 H A Junod, The Life of a South African Tube, II, p 369 

38 H Thuiston, “Candles,” p 217b, in Catholic Encyclopedia (New York. 
1907-12), III, pp 216-18 

30 M J HeiskoviLs, Dahomey, I, p 36 

43 Old Testament, Genesis, 28 20-22 [E] 
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Whoso enters to thee, with troubled heait, 

He conics loi th rejoicing and evultmg 

Great and little come to thee because o£ thy name. 

When it is heard that thy name is mighty. 

Whoso fills his hearL with Lhec is glad 
Woe to uhomso attacks thee!" 41 

[hebrew] ' I will praise thee, O Loid, with my whole hearL, I will shew 
forth all thy matvellous rvoiks 

“I will be glad and lejoice in thee 1 will sing praises to thy name, O 
thou most High." 42 

[manus] If at any time Sir Ghost appeals not to be giving what had 
been asked of him, lus watd will easdy be fired lo angei He will then 
threaten Sir Ghost with a final breaking of their compact Does Sn Ghost 
wish to be thrown out of the house into the open, “to be washed by all 
rains, scorched by all suns,” to have his name called upon by no one, to be 
homeless and forgotten? It Sir Ghost continues to withhold good fortune 
from him, then out Sir Ghost must go 

"Such threats arc not carried out unless Sn GhosL fails signally m lus 
part of the compact ” 43 

[western Europe] “[In 993 oi 994] Rome was devoured by a confiagia 
lion During which fire, the flames caught the beams of St Peter's church, 
beginning to creep undei the bronze tiles and lick the carpenters’ woik, 
When this became known to the whole multitude that stood by, then, 
finding no possible device ioi averting this disaster, they turned with one 
accord and, crying with a terrible voice, hastened, to the Confession eun 
of the Chief of the Apostles, crying upon lum with cutses that, if he 
watched not ovci lus own, noi showed himself a very picsent defender o( 
his chuich, many throughout the woild would fall away from their pro 
fession of faith Whereupon the devouung flames straightway left those 
beams of pine and died away " 44 

[crow] [Every man wanted a supernatuial vision ] Most probably he 
would set out for a lonely mountain peak, fasl, thnst, and wail there The 
Ciow word for the enterprise is biricisam, which means, "not drinking 
water" Almost naked, the god seeker coveted himself with a buffalo robe 
at night as he lay on lus back facing the east, his restingplace being framed 
by rocks Rising at daybreak, he sat down towards the east As soon as the 
sun rose, he laid lus letl forefinger on a stick and chopped off a joint This 
he put on a buffalo chip and held it out towards the Sun, whom he ad¬ 
dressed as follows "Unde you see me I am pitiable Heie is a part 
of my body, I give it to you, eat it Give me something good Let me live 

11 A Erman, "Denksteme aus dei thcbamschen Giaberstadt,” SiLzungsbenchte 
der pi eussischen Akademte der Wissenschaften, 1911, (pp 1086-1110) H [XIX 
Dynasty = 1580-1350 bc], tr B Gunn (London, 1916) 

42 Old Testament, Psalms, 9 1-2 [ca 450 no] 

43 Fortune, Manus Religion , jr 15 

44 Rodu!Cus Glaber (cl post 101(5), Htsfoi laruni, ed M Piou ( Collection de 
testes, 1) (Pans, 1886), 2 7 13, ti G G Coulton (Cambridge, 1928) 
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to old age, may I own a horse, may I capture a gun, may I strike a coup. 
Make me a chief Let me get good fortune without trouble ” 43 

[unit i n states] “Turn thou us, O good Lord, and so shall we be turned 
Be favourable, O Lord, Be favourable to thy people, Who turn to thee m 
weeping, fasting, and praying. For thou art a merciful God, Full of com¬ 
passion, Longsuffering, and of great pity Thou spaiest when we deserve 
punishment, And in thy wrath thmkest upon mercy Spare thy people, 
good Lord, spare them, And let not thine heritage be brought to confusion 
Ileai us, O Lord, for thy mercy is great, And after the multitude of thy 
meicies look upon us. Through the merits and mediation of thy blessed 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord Amen ” 4 « 

[china] The kitchen god, zonchen, is the supematuial inspector of the 
household, sent by the emperor of heaven His duty is to watch the daily 
life of the house and to tepoit to his superior at the end of each year The 
god is represented by a papet inscription, bought fiom the shop in the 
town and placed in the little palace on the stove He receives sacrifices 
twice a month, lcgularly at the fiist day and the fifteenth day, and on other 
occasions. . . The first dish of each seasonal food will also be shared with 
the god The satnfice is made by laying dishes on the platform before his 
little palace, lighting a pair of candles and burning a bundle of incense as 
ail invocation 

At the end of the year, the twcnty-fouith day of the twelfth month, a 
farewell sacrifice will be made This sacrifice consists of a big feast and 
takes place in the front loom Aftei the least the paper inscription will 
be burnt with the pine sticks and a paper chair Thiough the fire, as indi¬ 
cated by the flame, the god i etui ns back to heaven In this annual audience 
with the emperor, he will make a report about Ins findings on the partic¬ 
ular house in his charge Based on the report, the fortune of the household 
will be decided 

The entenon fm pleasing and displeasing the god, a very important 
daily contiol of human behaviour, is the observance and non-observance 
of certain taboos 

The idea of a well organized supernatural kingdom complicated the 
connection between human actions and supeinatur.il inteifeience The 
bieakmg of any taboo does not automatically provoke certain consequences 
dnected by the supematuial powers They must come thiough the super¬ 
natural admmistiative machinery Theretore if anyone can prevent the 
inspector, the kitchen god, from seeing or repotting, the taboo can be 
broken with impunity The supernatural agents or the spirits are not con¬ 
ceived as absolutely omnipotent and omnipresent They are actually invis¬ 
ible human beings with very similar human sentiments and desires Since 
they are very human, they also commit all human weaknesses and follies. 
Thus, all the human methods, which can be used towards any human 
policemen, such as cheating, lying, bribing, and even physical bullying, can 
also be used in dealing with tiie supernatural inspector. 

45 R H Lowie, The Croiu Indians, pp 239-40 

46 Protestant Episcopal Church, op cit, "A penitential office” 
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In the last faiewell least before the kitchen god returns to Ins heavenly 
office, the people prepare a kind of cake made of sticky rice This cake is 
a favourite of the god It is believed that when the god eats the cake, lus 
mouth will be stuck together, and when the heavenly emperor asks for Ins 
annual repoit, which is an oral one, lie can only nod his head without say 
mg anything Therelore no unfavourable report will be possible But it is 
not regarded as so ceitain a remedy as to be an infallible saleguard against 
any taboo breaking 47 

Peimanent adjustments ate bioughL about through wot ship which 
is an attempt Lo establish primaly relations with the non-liuman 
environment (10)—after all, it is the duty of a friend to help you 
whenevei he can 

[lgypt] "Praise Lliy god incessantly, that he may favor thee every day, 
and that he may oidam thy bones, which are in thy body, into the goclsacre 
Offei unto lnm with loving heart, diat he may give thee food of his giving, 
~V man loves lnm who selves him, and his god (doth) likewise ” 48 

[china] "The lulei and his wife take alternate parts in presenting 
these offerings, all being done to please the souls of the departed, and con¬ 
stituting a union of the living with the disembodied and unseen 

"The idea in the boidei sacrifices to Heaven and Earth is that they 
should give expiession to the loving feeling towards the spirits, the cere 
monies of the autumnal and summei servicts in the ancestral temple give 
expression to the losing feeling towards all in the circle of the kmdied, 
the ceremony of putting down food by the deceased serves to expiess the 
loving feeling lowards those who are dead and foi whom they are mourn 
ing, the ceremonies of the aichery fetes and the drinking at them expiess 
the loving feeling towards all in the district and neighbourhood, the cere 
monies of festal entertainments expiess the loving feeling towards visuors 
and guests ” 48 

The most common foims of woishrp aie intimate conversation with 
a spirit, (11) eating with the spiut (communion), (12) and giving 
the spirit his shaie in a geneial economic distubution (oblation) 

[crow] “I had lost a little girl, a beautiful baby girl,” she said "I had 
been mourning for moie than two moons I had slept little, sometimes 
lying down alone m the lulls at night, and always on liaid places I ate 
only enough to keep me alive, hoping for a mechcine-dream, a vision, that 
would help me to live and to help others One morning, after a night 

47 H T Fei, Peasant Life m China (New York, 1939), pp 99-101 Published 
by E P Dutton ft Co , Inc , New Yoik 

48 Chest a Beatty Papvms IV, verso, 4 [XIX Dynasty], in Chester Beatty 
Papyit II—XIX, eel A H Gaidmer (Ilidaiic Papyii ill the British Museum, 3) 
London, 1935 

48 Li Chi, 7 1 11, 25 6 
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spent on a high cliff, when I was lemming to my lodge to pack things for 
a long move, 1 saw a woman ahead of me, She was walking last, as though 
she hoped to reach my lodge before I could get thcie But suddenly she 
stopped and stood still, looking down at the giound I thought I knew 
her, thought that she was a woman who had died four years before I felt 
afraid I stopped, my heart beating fast 'Come here, daughter ’ Her words 
seemed to draw me toward her against my will 

"Walking a few steps I saw that she was not a leal woman, but thaL 
she was a Person (apparition), and thaL she was standing beside an ant¬ 
hill 

“‘Come heie, daugluer' Again I walked toward hei when I did not 
wish to move Stopping by her side, I did not try to look into her face 
My heart was nearly choking me ‘Rake up the edges of this ant-hill and 
ask for the things Lhat you wish, daughter,’ the Person said, and then she 
was gone Only the ant-hill was there, and a wind was blowing I saw the 
grass tremble, as I was trembling, when I raked up the edges of the ant-hill, 
as the Person had told me Then I made my wish, ‘Give me good luck, and 
a good life,’ I said aloud, looking at the hills 

“I was weak In my lodge there were no bed-robes ior me, because I had 
long ago destroyed all my comfortable things But now, m this medicine- 
dream, I entered a beautifuL white lodge, with a wai-eagle at the head He 
did not speak to me, and yet I have often seen him since that day And 
even now the ants help me I listen to them always They aie my medicine, 
these busy, powerful little people, the ants ” 50 

[western Europe] “ . mental prayer is nothing else, in my opinion, 
but being on terms of friendship with God, frequently conversing in seciet 
with Him Who, we know, loves us ” 51 

[vedda] [After a sacrifice to the ancestor spints] all present, constituting 
the men, women and children of the group, eat the offering, usually on 
the spot on which the invocation took place, though Lhis is not absolutely 
necessary, for on one occasion at Sitala Manniya when a lam squall threat¬ 
ened, the food was quickly carried to the cave a lew hundred yards distant 
from the dancing giound 

It was clear that this eating ol the food which had been ofTered to the 
yahu [spirits of the dead] was an act of communion, and an essential part 
of the ceremony which was thought to bring health and good fortune, ior 
some communities even anointed the heads of their dogs with the milk 
of the offering, explaining that this was done because of their value This 
was the case at Hennebedda, while the patriarch of the Godatalawa Veddas 
explained that some ol the oftenng was always given to their dogs to eat, 
for the reason that they depended upon them in hunting In one Nae Yaku 
ceremony (Bandaraduwa) the shaman fed the nearesL relatives of the dead 
man immediately after the yaku left him, holding the bowl containing the 
offenng to their mouths, while among Lhe Sitala Wanmya Veddas, not. 
only did the shaman while still possessed, feed the children of the group 

50F R Lindciman, Reel Molhei (New \oik, 1932), pp 105-66 
51 Teresa, op cit , 8 7 
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from the bowl and smear its content o\er their faces, but a numbei of 
members of the group, including the giandchildren of the dead man whose 
yaku possessed the shaman at die time, placed a small portion of the offer 
ing m die shaman’s mouth . at Sitala Wanmya . there could be no 
closer communion between the quick and the dead than that implied in 
the invocation, which is fully carried into effect by every member of the 
community sharing in the food that has been offered to the yaku 

“Salutation 1 Salutation 1 Part [of our] relatives having called [you] in 
time (i e, at the light time) [we] give you white rice [You] eat [and] drink, 
Do not think any wiong (1 e , do not form an unfavourable opinion of us), 
We also cat and dunk [the same food] ” 52 

[uNtTrn states] “ . it is yotu duty to receive die Communion in re¬ 
membrance of the sacrifice of his death, as he himself hath commanded 
which if ye shall neglect to do, consider with youi selves how gieat is your 
ingiatitude to God, and how sore punishment hangeth over your heads 
for the same, when ye wilfully abstain fiom the Loid’s Table, and separate 
from your brethren, who come to feed on the banquet of that most 
heavenly food ” 53 

[iroquois] "Great Spirit, who dwellest alone, listen now' to the words 
of tliy people lieie assembled The smoke of our offering [of tobacco] arises 
Give kind attention to our words, as they arise to thee in the smoke We 
thank thee for this return of the planting season. Give to us a good season, 
that our crops may be plentiful 

“Continue to listen, foi the smoke yet arises (Throwing on tobacco) 
Pieserve us from all pestilential diseases Gne strength to us all that we 
may not fall Preseive our old men among us, and protect the young Help 
us to celebrate with feeling the ceremonies of this season Guide the minds 
of thy people, that they may lemeinbei thee in all their actions Na lw 
[‘I have done’] ” 84 

[united states] “ the Priest . shall . . . begin the Offertory 

"The Deacons, Chin ch-wardens, oi other jit persons appointed for that 
purpose, shall receive the Alms for the Poor, and other Offerings of the 
People, in a decent Basm to be provided by the Parish, and reverently 
bung it to the Priest, xvho shall humbly present and place it upon the Holy 
Table , . 

“Then shall the Priest say, 

“Let us pi ay for the whole state of Christ’s Church 

“Almighty and everliving God, who by thy holy Apostle has taught us 
to make piayers, and supplications, and to give thanks for all men, We 
humbly beseech tliee most mercifully to accept our ( alms and) oblations, 
and to leceive these our prayers, which we offer unto thy Divine Majesty, 
beseeching thee to mspne continually the Universal Church with the 
spirit of truth, unity, and concord And grant that all those who do confess 

52 Seligmann, The Veddas, pp 130-31 

53 Protestant Episcopal Church, op at , "Holy communion,” “The exhorta¬ 
tions,” 3 

04 L H Moigan, League of tile Iroquois, I, p 188 
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thy holy Name may agree in the truth of thy holy Word, and live in unity 
and godly love 

"We beseech thee also, so to direct and dispose the heaits of all Chris¬ 
tian Rulers, Lliat they may truly and impartially administer |ustice, to the 
punishment of wickedness and vice, and to the maintenance of thy true 
religion, and viitue 

"Give grace, O heavenly Father, to all Bishops and other Ministers, 
that they may, both by tlicir life and doctune, set forth thy true and lively 
Word, and rightly and duly administer thy holy Sacraments 

“And to all thy People give thy heavenly grace, and especially to this 
congregation here present, that, with meek heart and clue leverence, they 
may heai, and receive thy holy Word, truly serving thee in holiness and 
righteousness all die days oi their life 

‘‘And we most humbly beseech thee, of thy goodness, O Lord, to com¬ 
fort and succour all those who, in this transitory life, are in trouble, sorrow, 
need, sickness, or any other adversity 

"And we also bless thy holy Name foi all thy seivants departed Lius life 
m thy faith and fears, beseeching thee Lo giant them continual growth 
in thy love and setvtce, and to give us grace so to iollow their good exam¬ 
ples, that with them we may he pat takers ol thy lieatenlv kingdom Grant 
this, O Father, foi Jesus Christ's sake, our only Mediatoi and Advocate. 
Amen " 3:1 

Magic 

fifagic is ntual m the loim ol non-social symbolic lespomcs to 
the envnonment 

In magic, man takes Ins technology as the point oi departure. 
When he finds himself confiontcd by a &iuiauon to which he cannot 
adjust natuialisucally, he substitutes lor natuiahstic technology 
sjmbols consisting of those things which he can conti ol He uses his 
technology upon these contiollablc things, and in so far as they are 
symbols of the technologically uncontrollable his success m the 
icalm of the formei aie piojected into that of the latter. For exam¬ 
ple, man cannot regulate the weathei, but he can control the water 
content of a piece of ftuit So he applies his technology to the fruit 
and dues it by holding it over a file And by taking the factors 
which determine the water content of the fruit as symbols of the 
factois which stop lain, his conti ol ovei Lhe water content of the 
hub is piojected into control over the lam Thus, the things which 
are used as magical symbols aie those which man can control tech¬ 
nologically In turn, the symbol that is actually chosen in a given 
case is usually something which either is simihu to (imitation), (13) 

5" Piote&unt Episcopal C.liui ch, op cil, ‘Holy communion ” 
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01 has been m contact with (contagion), (14) the technologically 
uncontrollable associate it stands foi 

[ainu] "Should a man 01 woman have a quarrel, and desne to compass 
their enemies’ hurt by magic, he or she should procure some mugwort, and 
make an image to represent his enemy’s body This image is tailed iviosh 
When made, a hole should be dug in the giound not fai from the house, 
and the image cursed and placed in it upside down The prayei to be used 
at such times is as lollows — 

"‘O demon who ait called ioipuk-uycfmi, ie, “under-giound-bird- 
demon ” I give this image o£ the person I hate to tlice take lus soul and 
cairy u togetliei with his body to hell oh Lurn thou mine enemy into one 
of thy own kind make a devil of him ’ 

“If this be done, Lhe person who has been cuised will fall sick and die 
His body will rot away as the Image decomposes 

“Another way of avenging oneself on an enemy is to place the image 
beneath the tiunk of a totten tiee After being thus buried the following 
prayer should be said —‘O demon, make the body of the man repiesented 
by this image to rot with this tree, and let lus lile gradually fade away 
with it O thou demon named iokvnian tumunchi —hear me, and quickly 
take his soul, and tum it into one of thy own kind ’ If this prayer be said 
with earnestness, the Ainu will soon die—yea, his body will roL with the 
tree and he will peush irom off the earth ” •’>0 

[unhid STAir.s] [Captions to accompany photogiaphs ] Oarh “witch- 
woman" makes doll ol dirt and beeswax, names it aftei hei enemy She 
diives nails into the doll's body to “hurt” conesponding parts of enemy's 
body , . 

Placing a skull on a Bible and muttering secret spells, a jealous wife 
hopes to separate her husband hom another woman The dolls repiesent 
the adulterous pair 57 

[ainu] Thus, foi example, should a woman desire to get rid of her 
spouse by death, she may kill him in the following way “She should take 
his headdress, wiap it up in a bag in the shape of a coipse ready prepared 
for burial, dig a deep hole and place it in it She should then pray, saying 
'When this headdress and bag rot, may my husband also die and rot with 
them It is for this I am now digging his grave O thou demon named 
Toiho-shimpuh, heai me Be quick and take the soul of this man, and make 
it into one of thine own kind ’ If this prayer be said, her husband will die 
in a very short time ” os 

[united siates] One Los Angeles shaman takes a drop of blood fiom lus 
movie clients and instructs them to phone him when headaches, depres¬ 
sion, or bad luck sets m I-Te then places the diop of blood under a secret 
power-giving machine and bombards it with “healLh rays" which sup- 

os [ Baicheloi, The Him/ and Their Folk-Loie, pp 329-30 
57 V Randolph and D F Fox, “Ozaik superstitions," Life, G (1930), no 25, 
pp 82-83 Copwijjln Tunc Inc, 1939 
os Batcheloi, op cil , p 331 
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osedlv soar through tire ether into the body of Lhe troubled customer 
This medicine man is revered for his genius by his movie clientele r > 9 

Some European cave paintings 00 dating from Upper Pleistocene 
3 may have been used foi magical purposes, if so, they reptesent the 
earliest examples of magic known 

Dogmatically, magical symbols are incarnations which have some 
of the mana ol their associates And since phenomena ai e produced 
by mana, influencing the symbols affects the mana, which in turn 
modifies the phenomena How changing a symbol can have any 
effect on Us associate is then no more mystenous than action at a 
distance m mechanics 

How do Azande think their medicines work? They do not think very 
much about the matter It is an accepted facL that the more potent medi¬ 
cines achieve their purposes The best proof of this is experience, partic¬ 
ularly the mystical evidence of oracular revelations Nevertheless, Azande 
see that the action of medicines is unlike the action of empirical techniques 
and that there is something mysterious about it that has to be accounted 
for It must be remembered that a man who is a magician is also well ac¬ 
quainted with the technical operations of arts and crafts A man makes 
vengeance-magic and it kills a witch What is happening between these 
two events? Azande say that the mbisrno ngua, “the soul of the medicine,” 
has gone out to seek its victim 

The virtue of a medicine is sometimes spoken of as its soul, and is 
believed to rise in steam and smoke when it is being cooked Therefoie 
people place their faces in the steam so that the magical virtue may enter 
into them Likewise, Azande say that when they cook vengeance-medicines 
the soul of the medicine goes up in the smoke from the hie and from on 
high surveys the neighbourhood for the witch it goes forth to seek Major 
Larken records that evil influences may be borne by smoke, so it is inad¬ 
visable to destroy an evil object by burning it, since its potency is thereby 
distributed over the country-side 81 

[wesilrn LURorr] "Magic is a faculty of wonderful virtue, full of most 
high mysteries, containing the most profound contemplation ol most 
secret things, together with the nature, powet, quality, substance and vir¬ 
tues thereof, as also the knowledge of whole Nature, and it doth instruct 
us concerning the differing and agreement of things amongst themselves, 
whence it produceth its wonderful effects, by uniting the vntues of things 
through the application of them one to the other, and to their inferior 

50 L C Rosten, Hollywood (New York, 1911), p 227 

00 II Alcade del Rio et a! , Les caveines de la region canlabnque (InsUtnt dc 
Palcontologie Humame, Peintmes it gravures mutales da cauemes palio- 
hthiqua, 3) (Monaco, 1911), pis 39, 42, 44, 76 

01 k E Evans-Prilchaul, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande, 
pp 463, 465 
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suitable subjects, joining and knitting tliem togethei thoroughly by the 
powers and vntues o£ the superior Bodies " 02 

Magic has an advantage ovei supplication It uses symbols 
winch can be contiollecl technologically, anti by analogy, if a man 
can, for all piactical pm poses, regulate all the factots playing upon 
the symbols he can also contiol the situation which they stand foi 
Therefore theie is a gieatei degiee of piedictability possible in 
magic than is found m supplication (15) Usually such a high degree 
of control can be achieved only over things which do not have com¬ 
plex human chat acter is tics, such magic is enchantment and has 
been lllustiated in the examples given so far However, some magic 
can completely conuol the factois influencing antlnopomorphic 
spmts, this is conjugation. The best known case is Aladdin’s lamp: 

[islam] [The spirit in a lamp says ] “Tell me what thou dost want of 
me, here am I, thy slave, and the slave of lum that holcleth the Lamp, not 
I only, but all the slaves of the Wonderful Lamp which is in thy hand,” 

[north Antic a] “A Spell for Beholding a Deity Oneself 

" Eeim , to, evm , alalep, barbauath, menebieio, aibathiaoth, wuel, tael, 
aueneue, mesonmias Let the god whom I inquire of come to me, and let 
lum not depart until 1 dismiss lum Oumaow, soul , zasoitl, ouhot, nooum- 
biaou, thabiat, benaou, aclithm , maun, elpheon, tabaoth, htiasina, lamp- 
some, taboe, ablamalhanalba [Hebrew, ‘you are oui father'], Akram- 
machamarei [one of a Gnostic triad of spmts] in a brazen cup with oil, and 
anoint your right eye with water from a boat that has been wrecked, and 
the left mixing some Coptic stibium with the waLer And if you cannot find 
water from a boat that has been wrecked, take some from a wicker-wherry 
that has been submetged ” •>* 

Tcmpoiary adjustment is made by sot eery, which is brief tech¬ 
nological control ovei a magical symbol in order to modify a transi¬ 
tory situation 

[vedda] Llanduna , filling the palm of Ins hands with . . . [coco 
nut] milk . . went to Kaira and said: “The sambar [deer] you shall shoot 

shall bleed like this milk dripping ” 05 

[united states] In othei counties [of Pennsylvania] there are numerous 
pow-wowers [shamans], but in the region of the Seven Mountains there is 
only one effective pow-wower left. Even the townspeople believe in his 
power Did he not restore to rest that baby girl down the valley? She could 

<> 2 Agnppa, De occulta philosophw , 1 2 

03 The Thousand and One Nights, ti E W Lane, ed S Lane Poole (London, 
1906), IV, p 313 

otJSrifw/i Museum Papyuis, 46, 53-69 [4th cent vn] 

SeUgmann, op cil, p 223. 
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not sleep, she could not rest, she fretted continually The pow-wower 
found special remedies for her special case, which he recognized instantly 
The mother must meet hei husband at the door, and without speaking to 
him must seize his vest from off his back, and run quickly to wrap the 
baby m it 

The husband objected, thought his wife was mad, they struggled, but 
she won the vest, wrapped the sobbing and exhausted child in the warm 
garment, and lo and behold it slept at once, slept for twenty-four hours 
and was cuied 00 

Peimanent adjustment is biought about through the use of charms, 
i,e„ magical symbols which arc subjected to continuous techno¬ 
logical control in oulei to pioduce lasting phenomena 

[western Europe] "When the Soul of the World by its virtue doth make 
all things that are naturally generated or artificially made to be fruitful, 
by infusing into them celestial pioperties for the working of some wonder¬ 
ful effects, then things themselves—not only when applied by sufTumiga- 
tions, or collyries, or ointments, or potions, or any other such like way, but 
also when they, being conveniently wrapped up, are bound to or hanged 
about the neck, or m any other way applied, although by nevei so easy a 
contact-do impress then virtue upon us By these alligations, therefore, 
suspensions, wrappings up, applications, and contacts, the accidents of the 
body and mind are changed into sickness, health, boldness, fear, sadness, 
and joy, ancl the like They lendei them that carry them gracious 01 ter¬ 
rible, acceptable or rejected, honored and beloved or hateful and abomi¬ 
nable Now these kinds of passions are conceived to be by the above said to 
be infused, and not otherwise, like what is manifest in the grafting of 
trees, where the vital virtue is sent and communicated from the tiunk 
to the twig grafted into it by way of contact and alligation . . if the fish 
called Stella, or starfish, as they say, being fastened with the blood of a 
fox and a brass nail Lo a gate, evil medicines can do no hurt to any in 
such house Now, by these examples, we see how, by certain alliga¬ 
tions of certain things, as also suspensions, or by a simple contact, or the 
connection or continuation of any thread, we may be able to receive some 
virtues thereby It is necessary that we know the certain rule of Alligation 
and Suspension, and the manner which the Art lequirgs, viz, that they 
be done under a certain and suitable Constellation, and that they be done 
with wire, 01 silken tin each, with hair, or smews of certain animals And 
things that are to be wrapped up must be done m the leaves of herbs, or 
the skins of animals, or [me cloths, and the like, according to the suitable¬ 
ness of things—as, if you would proeme the Solary virtue of any thmg, this 
being wiapped up m bay leaves, or the skin of a lion, hang it about thy 
neck with a golden thread, or a silken thread of a yellow color, whilst the 

80 \ s Malkus, “Hill hawks of Pennsylvania still believe in wiichciafl,” New 
Yo>k limes, June 24, 1923, Sec S, fpp 1, 10) p 10 
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Sun lules in the heaven—so thou shalt be endued with the Solary virtue 
of that thing ” 07 

If the cliaim is conscciated, it is an amulet> if possessed, a fetish 

[unitld si At rs] A slung of pearls, given to her as a talisman by her 
husband, a bomber pilot, wete sought today by Mis Arthur C McDermott 
aftei she discovered they had dropped from liei while she was shopping 
The necklace, which was so fashioned that it also could be worn as a 
bracelet, leached her on Christmas Eve fiom New Guinea, where hei hus 
band is stationed In an accompanying note he had written that he always 
would he safe so long as she wore them 

“I pray that they come back to me I don’t want my husband to 
be in danger one day,” she said r,a 

[jukun] A favourite charm is a paiticulai species of koko-yam, which is 
specially giown by dispenseis of chaims Before issuing the charm, the 
ownci ofEcis rites to the indwelling spirit of the tuber, pouring ovei it 
libations of beer and the blood of a pullet Tie then takes some of the 
yams, and boils them together with the flesh of the chicken, adding some 
benniseed soup. Some of this mixture is offered to the plant, and some to 
the peison seeking the charm As the ownei hands the mixture to the 
lattei, he says “To-day 1 am giving you a defence mixture against weapons 
Just as the kokoyam is a slippery substance, so may all weapons glance 
aside when they touch your body ” 

Some ol the mixtuie may be sewn up in cloth and worn on the arm, 
and during a melee, the ownei keeps saying to himself “It is nothing at all 
Kokoyam]" Spears and anows will then fall harmlessly at his side ICmfe 
thiusts will have no eflect Dining a hunting battue, if the owner of the 
charm is outrun by a companion as he nears the quairy he has merely to 
twist the charm and Ins companion will stumble This charm, enables a 
handcuffed prisonei to escape from the judicial authorities 0< > 

[western europe] “He [the Devil] will permit himselfe to be conjured, 
for the space of so many ycrcs, ether in a tablet oi a ring, or such like 
thing, which they may easely carrie about with them ” 70 

Revelation 

Chaptei V showed that actions ate based upon beliefs, and that 
beliefs are concerned with anticipated events In natuialism, our 
anticipations are detei mined by the probability that a set of mate¬ 
rial factors,<and the related phenomenon in which they seem to be 
involved, will both occui and be related with the same frequency 
in our future expenences as they have in the past By conti ast, 

OT Agrippa, De occulta philosophia, 1 46 
08 New York Times, Jan 30, 1944 
60 C K Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom , p 305 
7 0 James X, Daemonologie, p 20 
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supeinatuial anticipations are based upon symbolic mlormatxon, or 
revelation, which is either supplicatory 01 magical 

[china] "What is it that the Yi [a book on divination] does? The Yi 
opens up the knowledge of the issues of things, accomplishes the under¬ 
takings of men, and embraces under it the way of all things under the sky 
This and nothing moie is what the Yi does Thereby the sages, tluough 
divination by it, would give their pioper coutse to the aims of all under 
the sky, would give stability to their undertakings, and determine their 
doubts 

“Therefore, when a supenor man is about to take action of a more 
private or of a public character, he asks the Yi, making his mquiiy m 
words It ieceives Ins order, and the answer comes as the echo’s lesponse 
Be the subject remote or neat, mysterious or deep, he foi tliwnh knows of 
what kind will be the coming result If the Yi were not the most exquisite 
thing under heaven, would it be concerned in such an opciation as this?” 71 

[united states] M is McLaren We believe going in the seance, laying 
their hands on mine and becoming in tune with them, in a good many we 
have a feeling that the spirit of our Great Greatoi comes down ancl im¬ 
presses me what to say I do not know what I am saying at die time 

Mi Houston Yout work is charactet reading? 

Mis McLaren I do not know what it is If I were to tell you, I would 
not know It just comes to me All my life I have known things before they 
happened, and I have been dnected by unseen foiccs I call it spirit of 
God, and I was asked by medium who was my guide I said "God ’ 72 

In supplicatory lcvelation man learns what Lo anticipate by a com¬ 
munication fiom the spmts—eithei dnecl, mediated, or indued, 

[masai] "When the Masai see a comet, they know that a gieat trouble 
will befall them, the cattle will cite, there will be a iaminc, and then people 
will join Lite enemies ” 74 11 

[western lurove] "I clo not tlnnk that many mystenes ascribed to out 
own inventions have been the courteous revelations ol Spirits, lor those 
noble essences in Heaven bear a friendly legard unto their fellow NaLurcs 
on Earth, and theielorc believe that those many prodigies and ominous 
prognosticks, which lore-run the mines of States, Princes, and private per¬ 
sons, are the charitable piemomtions oi good Angels which mote careless 
enquiries term but the effects of chance and nature ” 74 


Magical divination uses naturalistic anticipations, but in a symbolic 
way The relation between one set of phenomena is taken as the 


„ 7 y tr f Le SS e (Sacred Bonks of the rast , 16) (CKloicl, 1882), Ap¬ 

pendix III, 1 11 66, 1 10 60 [Han Djuasly =: 202 nc-Au 220] 

J 2U , S Coll Rmss, House Comimilce on the Deduct ot Columbia, Torlunr 
Telling (Washington, 1026), pp 80 01 

73 Hollis, op cit, p 277 74 T Biowne, Rehirin Merlin, 1 11 
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symbol of the 1 elation between another set of phenomena associated 
with it And by learning the outcome of the former, the events m the 
lattei are anticipated 

[Hindu] “ the causalhy of the good omen consists m this that it 
being observed, the completion must necessanly follow So it has been 
said- ‘Because of the rule that the end necessarily results from an act, com 
plete in all its parts, according to the Veda ’ Hence an alternative cause 
also is certainly a causfe, for the idea of a cause in the Veda refeis only to 
the uniformity of immediateness or to the immediate sequence of the 
effect It is perverse to suppose a diffeience in kind in the effects, in the 
case of a plurality of causes Where causality has to be deduced from se¬ 
quence (i e, cause to effect) as well as from antecedence (i e , from effect to 
cause) there the lule of antecedence to the effect should be observed, but 
not in the Veda also, where the question of (arguing from effect to cause 
or) regression or reversion does not figure as a weighty consideration Thus 
there is no violation of the rule that the omen being observed in all its 
parts, the completion necessarily follows” 73 

[united states] “Intuition is . . the power to read every whole as a 
symbol of a basic quality of life . The wholly intuitive mail lues in 
a world of cotisciously perceived symbols, in a world of souls, full of sig 
mficance The combination of all these symbols at every moment consti¬ 
tutes another symbol, the seed-symbol of the moment it follows that, 
by law of cosmic inheritance, the quality of that moment determines the 
bdsic quality of the wholes issued therefrom And as the oidered revolu¬ 
tion of the celestial bodies is the gieat symbol of natuial and cosmic order, 
it follows that the pattern made by these celestial bodies at any moment 
can be taken as the root-symbol of the wholeness (selfhood and destiny) 
of every whole boin at that moment 

“We must now add that the revolutions of Sun, planets and stais are 
not the only material which may be used as symbols for an intuitive levela- 
tion of the soul of the moment Theoietically everything can serve as a 
basis for symbolism, provided (1) that the mtcrpretei is able to meet every 
symbolic situation as a whole with the wholeness of his own selfhood, thus 
with fully developed intuition, (2) that this intuition, if it is to be com¬ 
municated, operates according Lo . . principles which may be briefly 
described as of functional consistency ” 70 

[nv] “If a man is going on a journey, and a francohn flies up m front 
of him, he stands still in his tracks in a state of doubt and fear He may 
go straight home and give up his journey, or he may be brave enough to 
go on But sometimes when this happens things turn out well for him, 
and m that case he makes a note of it Similarly, for one person it is a bad 
sign when a clove flies past his face with a whirring sound, but for another 
it means good luck, and he goes on The Tiv also fear the crab, and a man 
who meets one will go home and tell the people that he has had to return 

TO Samkaranusra, PaisesiliasHliopasliaia, 111 

TOD Rudlivar, The Astiology of Personality (New York, 1936), pp 78-79 
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because the crab stopped him But the thing they fear most is the chame¬ 
leon, anyone who finds one of these in his path will certainly turn back 
Other bad signs are the snapping of a twig in front of a small bird called 
kpancokolaya 

“If a python comes into a house it is a veiy bad sign The owner of the 
house will leave the place and go to live amongst his mother’s kindred 
saying that the mbatsav are killing him And there is another snake called 
the i veiwese which is chiefly nocturnal m its habns if a Tiv sees this on 
the road in the dayLime he goes to the diviner, or sometimes runs away to 
his mother’s home 11 a man picks up a dead Nile perch in the water he 
eats it sorrowfully, because it foiecasts his own death Or if he goes into 
the bush and comes across some guinea fowl’s eggs, he knows that death is 
near, and goes round visiting diviners in very low spirits On account of 
these things the minds of the Tiv are nevei at lest ” 77 
[united states] [People believe ] 

That if a young woman can hold a lighted match in her fingers until 
it completely burns up, it is a sign that hei young man leally loves her . . » 
That when a dog howls in the middle of Lhe night, it is a suie sign that 
someone is going to die 

That if, while promenading, a gill and her escou walk on cither side 
of a watti hydrant or other obstruction instead of both walking ’round it 
on the same side, they will have a misunderstanding before the month is 
ovei 78 


SACREDNESS 

Saueclnen is supernatuidl value Anything is sacied if it can be 
used m making a supernaturalistic adjustment; (16) it it cannot be 
so used, it is s eculai 


[united siates] "Holiness . , . appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleas¬ 
ant, chanmng, seiene, calm nature, which brought an inexpressible purity, 
brightness, peacefulness and ravishment to the soul In other words, that 
it made the soul like a field oi garden of God, with all manner of pleasant 
flowers; all pleasant, delightful, and undisturbed, enjoying a sweet calm, 
and the gently vivifying beams of the sun ” 70 


Conoboiation is testing the value of anything by dying to use it 
in supernatural adjustment. The problem is to see whether control 
of the symbols themselves is duplicated in conti ol of the phenomena 
they stand foi 


77 Akiga, Stoty, pp 333-36 

|8 G J Nathan, The New Ameucan Ciedo [1921] (New Yoik, 1927, lev ed ) 
227, 257 , 3)5 ' 

70 J F -dwauls (1703-1758), “Peisonal narrative,” p 18, m T Voihs, ed. S. E. 
»"ighl (New York, 1829-30), I, pp 14-23 
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[zulu] . among black men the real meaning o£ dreams is not 
known 

"For some dreams have every appearance of leabty, but they are not 
flue, others point out something which is about to happen For among 
black men it is supposed that if a man dream of a great assembly, where 
they aie dancing, if theie is anyone ill, we have no confidence that he will 
get well, but immediately the man. who dieamt of the dance is much 
alaimed, and if he is not a man of the same village as that where the man 
is ill, he continually listens, expecting to hear the funeral wail And al 
though the wail is not heard on the same day, he is still feaiful and without 
confidence 

“But a dream which produces confidence among black men, when any 
one is ill, is one m which they dream that someone is dead and about to be 
buned, and that they see the earth pouied into the grave, and hear the 
funeral lamentation for him, and see the destruction of all Ins things dur¬ 
ing the night They say of such a dieam, ‘Because we have dreamt of his 
death he will not clie ’ 

"We do not understand how this happens For as regards living and 
dying, it would appear pioper that he who is about to die should die, if 
when he is ill people dream he is dead, and he who is about to live should 
live, il people dieam that he is well But m ttuth I have seen both I bare 
dreamt of a wedding-dance, and the man died, again, I have dreamt of the 
death of a sick man, but he got well For example, when some years ago 
out Tcachei was ill, I dieamt that he was dead, and that he had died at 
Pieteimaritzburg But he was not buried in a giave, but was placed in the 
middle of a house winch was white inside, and il was full of dead men, 
and he w r as placed on the top of the dead men, his head was directed to 
wauls the east, and his hair coveiecl his eyes This I saw in my sleep When 
I awoke, I waited, saying, ‘Let me look out for the lettei which will come 
shortly, it will come and say, “O, it is so, he is dead ’’ ’ I did not wait foi 
that, but saw it was alieady really true, and at once wept during the rest of 
the night, I was afraid for a letter to come, dunking it would tell us of his 
death I longed that it might be a long time before it arrived My eyes 
lem.uned full of tears because of die dream But when the letter came it 
was not so But I heard it said, 'Our Teacher has sent for the waggon toigo 
to Pieteunantzbuig, to fetch him ’ So I said, ‘O, truly, to dieam of death 
does not show that death will take place ’ 

“I have not yet come to a certain conclusion that this is true, for some 
dream of death, and death occurs, and sometimes of health, and the person 
lives And I do not say that a dream turns out to be due; sometimes I 
dieam of something, and in fact the thing happens as I have dreamed But 
I speak especially of the death or life of one who is ill, that the event 
turns out different fiom what it ought to, and goes by contianes 

“People say, summer dieams are true, but they do not say they are 
always tiue, but they say that summer dreams do not usually miss the 
mark But they say the winter is bid, and produces confused imaginations, 
that is, veiy many unintelligible dreams And therefore it is said that 
wintei causes bad dreams, and if a man has diearned and tells another, he 
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will at once answer him, saying, 'O, So-and-so, that is nothing but the con¬ 
fused imaginations caused by the winter' He says thus because iheie is no 
sense in the dream In like manner it is said there is not much that is false 
in the dreams of summer But when die winter comes the people begin to 
be ah aid that the winter will bring much rubbish, that is, lalse dreams ” 80 

Eailier it was aiguecl that the supernatuial appioach is used m 
situations which have high social value Since sacied things ai e 
symbols o£ these lmpoilant situations, they loo have high social 
value You will recall that in Chapter III iL was stated that responses 
to impoitant things tend to be ceremomali/ed As a lesult, sacred 
things themselves are treated ceremonially (17) 

[zuni] The mask [of the katana, i e, spirit] is the corporeal substance 
of the god and in donning it the wearer, thiough a miracle akin to that of 
die Mass m Roman Catholic ritual, becomes the god 81 

Theie are a number of special taboos relating to the wearing of masks 
-a man while wearing a mask must not speak, he must not give anything 
away, he must not engage in any defiling activity A man wearing a mask oi 
katana body paint is teckwi [taboo] to others, and must not be touched, 
approached, or stared at 82 

There is always a certain feeling of danger in wearing a mask In put¬ 
ting on a mask the wearer always addresses it in piayer “Do not cause me 
any serious trouble ” A man wealing a mask or, in katana dances without 
masks, one wearing katcina body paint, is untouchable He is clangeious to 
others until Ins paint has been washed off Zunis waLclung katcinas dance 
shrink hom them as they pass through narrow passages, in oidei not to 
touch their bodies 88 

[united states] In most sacred situations men take off their hats, bow 
their heads, or kneel 


Historical References 

(1) "In what depends oil the known or the regular course of nature, 
the mind trusts to itself, but in strange and uncommon situations, it is the 
dupe of its own perplexity, and, instead of relying on us prudence or cour¬ 
age, has recourse to divination, and a variety of observances, that, for being 
irrational, are always the more reverenced Superstition being founded in 
doubts and anxiety, is fostered by ignoiance and mystery Its maxims, in 
the mean time, are not always confounded with those of common life, noi 
does its weakness or folly always pievent the watchfulness, penetration, 

80 H Callaway, Religious System of the Amaznlu, pp 23G-39 

81 Bunzel, "Introduction to Zuni ceiemomahsm,” p 511 

82 Ibid, p 503 

MBunzel, “Zuni katcmas,” Annual Report of the [t/Sl Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 47 (1929-30), (pp 837-1086) p 846 
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and courage, men are accustomed to employ in die management of coni 
mon affairs A Ferguson, An Essay on the Histoiy of Civil Society, pp 
164-65 

(2) religious ceremonies are marvels of permanence, holding sub 
stantially the same foim and meaning through age after age E B Ty] or , 
Primitive Cultuie , II, p 363 

(3) “ ’ religion . presupposes a moral sentiment or a relation of 

sympathy and of love between sentient and feeble beings, and the supreme 
cause on which they depend foi their modifications and for then rery 
existence The moial sentiment associated with the notion or the idea of a 
power, of an infinite goodness, increases in staLure and elevation in the 
same proportion that the tendei and loving caic of the wisest and best ot 
fathers surpasses the powei and intelligence of man The goodness of dnine 
providence is a superhuman goodness ’’—Maine de Biran, “Fragments rela¬ 
tes aux fondements de la morale et de la religion" [1818], p 48, in Oeuvies 
mediteSj ed E Nawlle (Paris, 1859), III, pp. 1-66 

(4) “ . for the woislup which naturally men exhibit to powers in¬ 
visible, it can be no other, but such expressions o£ then reverence, as they 
would use towards men, gifts, petitions, thanks, submission of body, con- 
sideiate addresses, sober behavior, piemeduated words, swearing, that is, 
assuring one another of then ptonnses, by invoking them T, Hobbes, 
Leviathan, 1 12 (p. 98) 

(5) “The circle mto which a man was born was not simply a group of 
kinsfolk and fellow-citizens, hut embiaced also certain divine beings, the 
gods of the family and ot the state, which to the ancient mind were as much 
a part of the particular community with which they stood connected as the 
human membeis of the social circle Every social act had a reference 
to the gods as well as to men, for the social body was not made up of men 
only, but of gods and men . The fundamental conception of ancient 
religion is the solidarity of the gods and then worshippers as part of one 
society W R Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, pp 29-30, 
32 

(6) “The gods stood as much in need of their woishippers as the wor¬ 
shippers m need of them The benefits conferred were mutual. If the gods 
made the earth to bring forth abundantly, the flocks and herds to teem, 
and the human race to multiply, they expected that a portion of their 
bounty should be returned to them in the shape of tithe or tribute. On 
this tithe, indeed, they subsisted, and without it they would staive. Their 
divine bellies had to be filled, and their divine reproductive eneigies to be 
recruited, hence men had to give of their meat and drink to them, and to 
sacrifice for their benefit what is most manly in man and womanly in 
woman J G. Frazer, The Golden Bough [1890] (London, 1911-15, 3rd 
ed), I, Pt, 1, p 31. 

(7) “In rejoicing before his god a man rejoiced with and for the welfare 
of his kindred, lus neighbours and his countiy, and, in renewing by a 
solemn act of worship the bond that united lnm to his god, he also re¬ 
newed the bonds of family social and national obligation.”—Smith, op cit, 
p 623, cf ibid., p 269. 
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(g) “ , prayer is a request made to a deity as if he were a man ”— 
Tylor, op cit, II, p 375 

' m) ", . sacrifice is a gift made to a deity as if he were a man ’’—Idem 

(10) “A periodical clan sacufice held ior the puipose of lefreshing and 
renewing a bond between the tnbesmen and their god, which by lapse of 
time may seem to have been worn out ’’—Smith, op cit, p. 317. 

(11) "Prayer, ‘the soul’s sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed’, is the 
address of personal spmt to personal spun So far as iL is actually addressed 
to disembodied or deified human souls, it is simply an extension of the 


daily intercourse between man and man, while the worslnppet who looks 
up to other divine beings, spiritual afLer the nature of his own spmt 
though of place and power in the universe far beyond his own, still has his 
nund in a state where prayer is a reasonable and practical act ’’—Tylor, 


op cit, II, p 3G4 

(12) "Communion, in which the god and his worshippeis unite by pai- 
taking together of . a sacred victim ’’—Smith, op cit, pp 226-27. 

(13) “Magical aits in which the connexion is that of mete analogy ot 
symbolism are endlessly numeious ’’—Tylor, op cit, I, p 117 

(14) "(Contagious magic consists of] the practices wheieby a distant per¬ 
son is to be affected by acting on something closely associated with him— 
his property clothes lie has worn, and above all cuttings of his hair and 
nails "—Ibid,, I, p 116. 

(15) “[Magical] power is a direct power over nature in general, and is 

not to be likened to the indirect power, which we exercise by means of 
implements over natural objects in their separate forms . . Heie the 

power over nature acts m a direct way It is thus magic or sorcery. . . 

“There has been an inclination on the part of some . . to considei 
prayer too as magic, because man seeks to make it effectual, not through 
mediation, but by starting direct from Spmt The distinction here, how¬ 
ever, is that man appeals to an absolute will, foi which even the individual 
or unit is an object of care, and which can enhei grant the prayer oi not, 
and which in so acting is determined by general purposes of good Magic, 
however, in the general sense, simply amounis to this,—that man has the 
mastery as he is in his natural state, as possessed of passions and desnes ” 
-G W F, Hegel, Voilesungen ube> die Philosophic der Religion [1821-27], 
II, pp. 79-80, m Samtliche Werke, ed G Lasson et al (Leipzig, 1905- ), 
XII-XIV, tr. E B Spiers and J B Sandeison (London, 1895) 

(16) “The idea of holiness comes into piominence whetever the gods 
come into touch with men, it is not so much a thing Lliat characterises the 
gods and divine things m themselves, as the most general notion that 
governs their relations with humanity "—Smith, op cit , p 142 

(17) “Common things are such as men have license to use freely at 
their own good pleasure without fear of supernatural penalties, while holy 
things may be used only in prescribed ways and under definite restrictions, 
on pain of the anger of the gods ’’—Ibid , p 150. 
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Estketicism is the envnonmental approach which achieves 
adjustment by finding situations to which one’s responses are them¬ 
selves satisfying, le, are an end m themselves lather than a means 
to an end (I) A society’s esthetic theory is its esthetics The esthetic 
practices of a society which embrace customarily and mtnnsically 
satisfying- behavior are its play, while those through which rt changes 
paits of the environment into the kinds of situations which elicit 
intrinsically satisfying responses are its ai t. 

ESTHETICS 


Nature of esthetics 

Esthetics is esthetic theory It is the body of customs by which a 
society defines the natuie and effects of the situations which elicit 
satisfying lesponses 

Veiy little is known about compaiative esthetics. Explicit state¬ 
ments on esthetics are scarce in any society, in lact, tire United States 
Lakes care of the mattei with a special cliche, “I don’t know any¬ 
thing about art, but I know what I like ” As a result, most esthetic 
data lias to be inferences based on implicit judgments which aie 
deuved fiom peoples’ preferences But not much has been done with 
this either. Therefore the discussion will necessarily be scrappy. 

Esthetics of play 

You will recall that behavior is pei formed m order to satisfy 
motives Also that in the process of adjusting we are usually forced 
by circumstances to engage 01 persist in an activity to satisfy a domi¬ 
nant motive, even though many other motives ale inhibited mean 
while For instance, a man will take a iob as dishwashet, even 
270 
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though he dislikes the woik, m order to get enough money to live 
on Oi a scientist may enjoy his lesearch, but there are times he 
would lather take a walk or read a novel, yet he goes on because he 
must earn a living, or finish a paper foi a professional meeting In 
other woids, we often carry on an activity, not in order to satisfy the 
motive which is part of the activity itself, but lor the sake of incen¬ 
tives, le, to satisfy other motives winch aie extraneous to the ac¬ 
tivity, and in terms of which that goal which is a pait of the activity 
is only a means to an end lather than an end in itself. Thus, m the 
cases just given, the dishwasher and scientist are working* for the 
money or prestige they will get if the dishes are washed 01 the prob¬ 
lem is solved, and not foi the sake of having the dishes washed or 
the scientific question answered. 

We necessanly inhibit so many suboidmate motives in satisfying 
most dominant motives that life becomes monotonous and we feci 
bored, as was shown m Chapter III That is why most culLuies 
lecognize the impoitance of play 

[moQuors] ‘‘The Great Spirit knew the Indian could not live without 
some amusement, therefore he originated the idea of dancing, winch he 
gave to them ’’ 1 

[united statls] “All woik and no play makes Jack a dull boy ” 2 

Play is behavior which itself satisfies a motive It is pei formed 
for its own sake, lathci than as a means to reaching some “goal” m 
the ordinaiy sense of the woid. In other woids, the behavior itself is 
the goal 

[greece] "Now those activities are desirable in themselves from which 
nothing is sought beyond the activity . Pleasant amusements . are 
thought to be of this nature, we choose them not for the sake of other 
tilings “ 3 

[western Europe] "But while the pnmaiy actions of the faculties, bodily 
and mental, with iheir accompanying gratifications, are thus obviously re¬ 
lated to proximate ends that imply ulterior benefits, those actions of them 
ivhidi constitute play, and those which yield the aesthetic gratifications, do 
not lefei to ulterior benefits—the proximate ends are the only ends ” * 

But this does not mean thal play activities do not have "goals” as 
well For behavior to be effective, it must be directed and organized, 

H Morgan, Teague of the Iroquois, I, p 183 

2 W, G SmiLh, Oxfoicl Dictionary of English Proves lis, p 39 

3 Aristotle, Ethica mcomaehea ed I Bywater (Oxford, 1894), 1176 b 6-9 

i H Spencer, The Pimciplts af Psychology [1872] (New York, 1897), II, p 628 
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consequently a “goal” is needed toward which the behavioi can be 
directed and m terms of which it can be organized Howevei, the 
difference between play and woik lies in the iact that in the foimci 
the “goal” is piimanly a means of diiecting and organizing the be¬ 
havior, the behavior itself being the end of the activity, and the 
activity is almost as satisfying if the “goal” is never reached. If y OU 
go walking with a friend, you will usually decide to walk towaid a 
certain point, for example, towaid a uver, lather than, wandei aim¬ 
lessly, but if something comes up—you become tned or come acioss 
something interesting on the way—you do not lose any of your en¬ 
joyment because you turn back before you ever get to the river On 
the other hand, in woik the whole point to the activity is leaching 
the goal, and “A miss is as good as a mile.” '»If you are going to the 
liver m order to get a pail of watei, no mattei what you do on the 
way, if you never actually reach the river and get the water you have 
wasted your time and effort as fai as that paiticular activity is con- 
cerned. 

The esthetics of play, then, is a cuslomaiy analysis of the chai- 
acteustics of intrinsically satisfying kinds of behavior and their 
effects. 

Esthetics of art 

It lias been stated that envn onmental appioaches aie the means 
by which man 01 ders his experience An at t object is anything which 
is so well organized that the experiences elicited by it are also 
ordered and therefore intrinsically satisfying 

Art objects aie either natural or artificial. Sometimes people aie 
confronted by a situation which happens to be so well ordered from 
a human point of view that experiencing the situation is itself satis¬ 
fying. 

[hopi] [Dream ] "I was a girl again and my girl friend and I went for 
a walk It was the day after the dance. Our hair was all done up m squash 
blossom And we had our black manta dresses on We sat on the rim on the 
west just out skirt of the village. We watched the beautiful sunset Then 
we decide to come home ” 

[Another dream ] "To my great surprise there were many many people 
of all kinds Indians, white people and even animals were all standing 
neatly and orderly against the high mesa wall And different colors of hairs, 
faces, and clothing makes a beautiful picture.” 0 


5 Smith, op oil, p 22 


CD Eggan MS, 
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[united states] “We delight m finding some . arrangement m the 
(ace of nature hetself, we choose our place for looking at hei features, we 
place ourselves so as to emphasize some of these abstract properties of 
tilings, we so place ourselves that we can most feel certain curves, ceitain 
perpendiculars, certain horizontals, certain anangements of triangular 
spaces For a rough example, m looking at a waterfall, we may choose 
some place whence we can feel the under curve and the masses of the 
upper water, their curves and breaking, and the return curves of the 
splashing water We may take into our sight a tall cliff or a tiee on one 
side, so as to have the illusion of depth 01 height increased.” 7 

But usually the envnonment is noL that suitable, and in such a case 
man produces a -woik of ai t, 1 e , an artificial art object. By virtue of 
the fact that in making his art object the artist imposes an ouler on 
it which is pleasing to him, the woik of art has Lhe kind of oicler 
which satisfies human beings 

Aichiteclonics is aitistic otdci ( 2 ) 

[Greece] "The Chief forms of beauty are order and symmetry and defi¬ 
niteness ” 8 * 

“Beauty is a mallei of si/e and orclei ’’ # 

[western Europe] “ there is a rnusick wheie ever this is a harmony, 
older, or propoi tion ' 10 

And since the basis of oidei is unity and regularity, this is found in 
ait objects. Artistic unity has two components, haunony and auton¬ 
omy. 

[cri-ece] “The constiuclion of . stones should be based on a 
single action, one that is a complete whole in itself, with a beginning, 
middle, and end, so as to enable the work to ptoduce its own piopei 
pleasure with all the organic unity of a living creaLure ” 11 

[wlstern Europe] “He [the aitist] is the first from whose mind come the 
parts grown together into one evei-living whole ” 12 

Haunony is internal unity— all the jiaits coojocialc to elicit a uni¬ 
fied lesponse (3) 

[greece] “ in poetiy the story, as an imitation of action, must lepre- 
sent one action, a complete whole, with its several incidents so closely 
connected that the transposal or withdrawal of any one of them will chs- 

7 J. LaFargc, Considerations on Painting (New York, 18%), pp 212-13 

8 Aristotle, Mclaphysica, cd W D Ross (CKfoid, 1921), 1078a 3B-M. 

8 Aristotle, De poetira, 1470b 36—37 10T Biowne, Rehgio Media, 2 ( ) 

11 Aristotle, De poetira, 1 179a 19-21 

12 1 TV von Goethe, "Von cleiilschei Baukunst [1773],” p 288, m Samlluhin 

TOrfte, I, pp 286-93, ti cd J E Spmgain (New Yoik, 1921) 
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join and dislocate the whole For that which makes no perceptible differ 
ence by its presence or absence is no real part of Lhe whole ” 13 

[western Europe] . .. whose parts are so joyned, and knitt together 
as nothing in the structuie can he chang’d, or taken away, without impar- 
mg, 01 troubling the whole, o£ which there is a proportionable magnitude 
in the members ” 17 

Autonomy is external unity, the ait object is complete and inde¬ 
pendent, so that it does not rely upon anything outside itself for its 
effect. 

[Greece] . a tragedy is an imitation of an action that is complete in 
itself, as a whole of some magnitude ” 11 

[western europe] “It is a great advantage for a work of art to be self 
included and complete ” 10 

Aiustic regularity has reJeience to the way the parts of the ait object 
internet with each other II is not neccssaiy that this interaction 
reproduce that which occurs in the unzvetse as a whole All that is 
lequned is that the paits internet in such a way that when the ait 
object is experienced, the kinds of interaction which are found in 
it seem to be inevitable 

[Greece] “ the poet’s function is to describe, not the thing that has 
happened, hut the kind of thing that might happen, le, what is possible 
as being probable or necessary The distinction between lnsLorian and 
poet is not m the one writing prose and the oLhei verse—you might put 
the work of Herodotus into verse, and it would still be a species of history, 
it consists leally in this, that the one descubes the thing that has been, 
and the otliei a kind of thing that migliL be ” 17 

[wlsteun europe] "Genius is only busied with events that are tooted 
m one another, that form a chain of cause and effect To reduce the latter 
to the former, to weigh the latter against the former, everywhere to ex¬ 
clude chance, to cause everything that occurs to occui so that it could not 
have happened otherwise, tins is the part of genius when it works in the 
domains of history and converts the useless treasures of memory into 
nourishment for the soul ” 18 

is Aristotle, De poetica , 1451a 31-35 

14 B Jonson, Discoveries, ed G B Harrison ( Boclley Head Quartos, 5) (Lon¬ 
don, 1923), p 101 

Aristotle, De poetica, 1450b 23-25 

10 Goethe, "Auls.itze aus den ProjiyLien,” p 47, m Samthche Werke, XII, pp 
22-181, tr ed Spmgarn (New York, 1921) 

it Aristotle, De poetica, 1451a 36-b5, vide ibid, 1452a 13-21, 1451a 20-36, 
llfilh 11-11 

18 G E Lessing, Hamburgische Duimatmgie [1767-68], 130 (p 308), m 
Samthche Schnften, ed K Lachmann and F Munckei (Stuttgart, 1886-1924, 3id 
ed), IX, p 179-X, p 221, tr H Zunmein (London, 1890) 
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Attistxc regularity depends upon repetition and contiasi Repetition, 
the lecuncnce ol similar characteristics, provides the foundation 
for regularity. 

[china] “Rhyme musL harmonize with lhyme in exactly the same way 
as a string ot perfectly matched pearls ” 1 9 

[western lurope] “ by means of symmetry they rendered easy for 
the eye an insight into relations, and thus a complicated work was made 
comprehensible Through symmetry and opposition slight deviations were 
made productive of the sharpest contrasts ’’ 20 

Contrast, the juxtaposition of different characteristics, sets off and 
thus emphasizes ihe lepetitions, and piovides variety (4) 

[ciiina] "Thus, with multitudinous variations and constant changes, 
one creates movement in painting ” - L 

[Wesiern Europe] “Contiasts rouse the powei of comparison by opposi¬ 
tion ”22 

So far as artistic order as a whole is concerned, die aidmectoniis 
ate characterized by piopoition and balance (5) P> opoi tion is em¬ 
phasizing each part of the whole according to its lelative importance 
in the total effect (6) 

[china] “In painting a landscape attention must first be given to the 
large mountaui which may be called the master peak When tins is decided 
upon, othei details come next the perspective and proportion should be 
worked out in relation to the mastei peak, which will dominate the whole 
legion—that is why it is called the master peak Figuratively speaking, its 
relation to the others should be that of an emperor to his subjects, a master 
to lm servants 

"In painting stones and tiees, the firsL consideration should be given 
to a large pine tree, which may be called the aged master The aged master 
having been decided upon, an artist may proceed to the other details For 
example, curious nests, small plants, little flowers, parasitic plants, and 
split stones all provide subsidiary details ul the painting of a mountain 
Hence die pine tree is. called the aged master, and its relation to the others 
is that of a personage of high virtue to lesser man ” 23 

w Su Shih (1036-1101), Prose—Poet) y, tv C D L Claik (Shanghai, 193*)), p 
233 

20 Goethe, "Aufsatze aus den Piopylaen,” p 47 

21 Wang Wei, Su Him, p 45, in The hpint of the Brush, tr S Sakanisln, pp 
41-45 

22 J Reynolds (1723-1702), Discauises, 8 (p 131), in Literary Works, cd H Vf 
Beechy (London, 1855, 2nd ed ) 

2SK.UO Hsi (llili cent), An Essay on Landscape Painting , Li S Sakanishi 
(London, 1(135), pp 53-54 
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Balance is dynamic equilibrium—it is the poise that results from 
aiousmg and resolving conflicting lesponses 

[greece] “Eveiy tragedy is in part Complication and in part Denoue 
ment ” 21 

[united states] "The beautiful object possesses those qualities which 
bung the personality into a state of unity and self-completeness . . 

a combination of favorable stimulation and repose . , . charac 
lenze the aesthetic feeling 

. . The only aesthetic repose is that in which stimulation resulting 
in impulse to movement or action is checked or compensated for by its 
antagonistic impulse, inhibition of action, or action returning upon itself, 
combined with heightening of tone But this is tension, equilibrium, or 
balance of forces, which is thus seen to be a general condition of all 
aesthetic experience . grounded m the very demand for the union of 
repose with activity . and unity for a living being can only be eqm 
librium . Equilibiium, in greater or less excursions from the centre, 
is . the ultimate nature of oigamc life The perfect equilibrium, that 
is, equilibrium with heightened tone, will then give the perfect mo 
ment . 

"This diffusion of stimulation, the equilibrium of impulses, lile-en 
hancement through repose!—this is the aesthetic experience, , 

“Now a beautiful object is first of all a unified object In it all 
impulses of soul and sense are bound to react upon one another, and to 
lead back to one another And all the elements, which in contemplation 
we reproduce in the ioim of motor impulses, aie bound to make a closed 
cncle of these suggested energies The symmetrical picture calls out a set 
of motor impulses which ‘balance’—a system of eneigies reacting on one 
centre, the sonnet takes us out on one wave of rhythm and of thought, 
to bring us back on another to the same poinL, Lhe sonata does the same 
in melody In the ‘whirling circle’ of the drama, not a word or an act that 
is not indissolubly linked with belore and alter Thus the unity of a woik 
of art makes of the system of suggested energies which form the foreground 
of attention an impregnable, an invulnerable circle . . . 

. the unity of the object is constituted just by the inhibition of 
all tendency to movement through the balance or centrality of impulses 
suggested by it In other wolds, the balance of impulses makes us feel the 
object a unity And this balance of impulses, this inhibition of movement, 
corresponding to unity, is what we know as aesthetic lepose 

‘‘The tension of those mutually antagonistic impulses make bal 
ance, and so unity ” 25 

By eliciting such opposing responses, an art object satisfies many 
motives, by fusing these responses into an ordered unit, it organizes 

21 Aristotle, De poetica, 1155b 24 

21 L D Puffei, The Psychology of Jieauty (Boston, 1905), pp. 49-51, 55, 77-79, 


86 
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them lather than pioclucmg a chaotic aggregate of conflicting re¬ 
sponses Balance gives life to Lhe ordei, a static equilibrium pro¬ 
duces something that is architectonically dead 


[china] “The ‘diagon veins’ [Lhe life-carrying lines or arteries of the 
composition] are the souice of vitality and strength in painting They may 
be slanting or straight, complete or fragmentary, broken up 01 continuous, 
hidden or exposed They may be said to form the style " 

An art object, then, is Lhat which satisfies a motive by the meic 
fact of being experienced 

[Hindu] “As for any simple man of little intelligence who says that from 
dramas, which distil joy, the gain is knowledge only, as in the case of his¬ 
tory and the like—homage to him, for he has averted his face from what is 
delightEull" 27 

[western Europe] “ beautiful things are those which please when 
seen " 28 

Idealaichitectomcs aie so laic that when we do find it we aic ovci- 
whelmingly gratified 

[zuni] I have heaid women say of the mourning ceremonies of the 
Ca'lako, “We all ciy It is so beautiful that our hearts hurt” 2(1 

[united states] “If I lead a book and it makes my whole body so cold 
no fire can ever waim me, I know that it is poctiy II I feel physically as if 
the top of my head weie taken off, I know that is poetry These arc the 
only ways I know it Is theic any othei way?" 3 « 


PLAY AND ART 

Man’s life is often a sliuggle with his environment He cannot 
satisfy all his motives, and the most important ones tend to be 
giatifiecl at the expense ot the otheis. But the latter are also lm- 
poitant, if they are not satisfied the people become maladjusted (7) 

[Greece] we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits 

many relaxations from toil, we have regular games and sacrifices througli- 

20 Wang Yuan-ch’i (1642-1715), Yil-ch’ uang man-fn, p 204, in O Sncn, The 
Chinese on the Ait of Painting (Peiping, 1936), pp 202-08 

21 Dhanamjaya (10th cent), Dasanipa, ed G C O Haas (Columbia IT, 
Intlo Iranian Series, 7) (New York, 1912), 1 6 

28 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, 154 

28 R Bunzel, “Intioduction to Zuni ceremonialism,” p 509 

10 E Dickinson, Letters, ed M L Todd (New York, 1931, new ed), p 236 
Published by Harpei & Brothels 
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out the year, our homes are beautiful and elegant, and the delight which 
we daily feel m all these things helps to banish melancholy ” si 

[wlstern Europe] “The pursuit of falconry enables nobles and rulers 
disturbed and worried by the cares of state to find relief in the pleasures 
of the chase ” i2 

Consequently, under the piessure of satisfying other dominant mo 
Lives these may be inhibited, but they are satisfied whenever con¬ 
ditions permit The extent to which this is possible depends upon 
the society’s naturalism Whenever the technology provides foi the 
basic necessities of life, esthetic practices have an oppoitumty to 
flourish (8) 

[maori] The fine carving and infinite pains taken in the ornamentauon 
of the perch [used in snanng birds] were quite unnecessary from the 
strictly utilitarian and practical point of view The reason for the 
expenditure of so much labour and trouble was evidently the innate de 
sue of the brown craftsman to turn out work ot good quality and neat 
finish, and to exhibit his skill m wood caiving and the expeit handling of 
tools He preferred to see what an English carpenter would call “a good 
job ” In order to satisfy lus craftsman’s feelings and to command public 
appreciation, he was willing to spend many times the amount of labour 
necessary to produce the final economic result—the efficient snanng of 
birds dS 


PLAY 

Customaiy play is any way of behaving which the group con¬ 
siders to be intrinsically satisfying 31 The eailiest known aitifacts 
used in play date fiom the Early Geizean of Egypt 

[egypt] Clay gaming table The clay of which the table and pieces 
were made is quite unbaked The table stands on four stumpy legs . , 
The top of this slab is edged with a row of small holes made with a reed, 
down the centie run two other lines, and at right angles to these five lines, 
the whole surface being thus divided into eighteen squares m three lines of 
six each. In the mbbish near the table and also at the other end of the 
grave [in which the table was found] were found nine small and two 
larger cubes ot unbaked clay The two larger ones aie slightly hollow under¬ 
neath, and there is some doubt as to whether these belong to the table or 

31 Thucydides (471P-400? Bc),he bcllo peloponnesiaco , ed C Hude (Leipzig, 
1913-25, ed mai), 2 38, Lr B Jowett (Oxford, 1900, 2nd ed) 

32Fiederich II, De arte venaiuli cum avibus, prol 

33 R Futh, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (New York, 1929), 

p 111 

34 Here we are only concerned with adult play 
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no t But it is extremely probable that the smaller pieces aie "men” used in 
some game played on these eighteen squares . . Our present knowledge 

does not tell us how the game was played, but it seems to be a sort 
o£ diauglits 33 

There aie many ways of classifying play, but only those which 
have social implications need be considered here One is mLo indi¬ 
vidual and gioup play Individual play tends to make the person 
self-sufficient, group play increases his dependence on othcis and 
theiefore suengthens gioup solidarity 

[united states] Book, reading in Middletown today means overwhelm¬ 
ingly, if we exclude school-books and Bibles, Lhe reading oh public library 
books Over 40,000 volumes are available in the library . . Middletown 
drew out approximately 6,500 public library books for each thousand of 
its population during 1924 . Four hundred and fifty-eight persons in 

each 1,000 were library card-lioldeis in 1923 36 

[caridou Eskimo] Young men compete in various forms of athletics 
One of the commonest forms of trying strength is to pull aims Lhe 
contestants facing each other, the right foot advanced and placed against 
that of the opponent They hook then right arms, or hold each other’s 
right wnst and try to pull each other off then balance They do the same 
with the fingers A third method consists in laying one’s arm 
round the opponent's neck, puLling the forefingei in the corner of his 
mouth and pulling Hanbuty illustrates a trial of strength consisting in the 
contestants lying face downwaids, head to head, with a snap behind the 
neck, each trying to pull the opponent’s head towards him A pan of 
handles for tuals of stiength consists of two round sticks connected 
by a skin snap Each man takes his handle and pulls 

Three kinds of athletics arc practised on an outstretched thong From 
thereof of the snow house two thongs hang down, each with a loop at the 
bottom, m these the athlete sits and turns over and over . In the open 
an a thong is sti etched, from the thong hang two loops, through which 
the hands are inserted, seizing the thong with an overhand grip, one 
swings forward at arm’s length and round about the thong Some tie 

a knife to the thong in order to show their skill An exercise which is called 
mmratarneq is a forwaid turning round the thong, which is held with a 
right over-grip and a left under-grip 

Skipping and wrestling arc common sports 37 

Play gioups, in turn, are primary or secondary. Primary group play 
subjects the participants to common experiences and thus strength¬ 
en. R Ayilon and W L S Loat, Pie Dynastic Cemetery at el Mahasna. 
(Publications of the Egypt E\ploiation Fund, Memoirs , 31) (London, 1911), p. 
30, vide ibul , pi 17, figs 1, 4 [Early Gerzcan] 

3, S S and H M Lynd, Middletown (New Yoik, 1929), pp 229-30 
37 K Bnket-Smith, The Caubou Eskimos, I, pp 272-73 
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ens their solidanty, because of the naLuie of the mteiaction m sec¬ 
ondary gi oups, this is minimal in secondary group play. 

[rome] He [k, Julius Caesar, m 45 b c] gave enteitainments of divers 
kinds a combat of gladiators and also stage-plays in every ward all o\er 
the city [of Rome], performed too by actors of all languages, as well as 
laces m the circus, athletic contests, and a sham sea-fight In the gladiatorial 
contest in the Forum, Furius Leptinus, a man of praetorian stock, and 
Quintus Calpenus, a former senator and pleader at the bar, fought to a 
finish A Pyrrhic dance was perfoimed by the sons of the princes of Asia 
and Bithyma During the plays Decimus Labenus, a Roman knight, acted 
a farce of his own composition, and having been piesented with five hun- 
diecl thousand sesterces and a gold ring [in token of his restoiation to the 
lank of knight, which he forfeited by appealing on the stage], passed from 
the stage through the oichestra and took his place in the fourteen roivs 
[reserved for knights] For the races the circus was lengthened at eithei end 
and a bioad canal was dug all about it, then the young men of the highest 
rank drove four-lioise and two-horse chariots and rode pairs of horses, 
vaulting fiom one to the other The game called Troy was peifoimed by 
two troops, of younger and of older boys Combats with wild beasts weie 
piesented on five successive days, and last of all there was a battle between 
luo opposing armies, in which five hunched foot soldieis, twenty elephants, 
and thirty hoisemen engaged on each side To make loom for this, the 
goals were taken down and in their place two camps were pitched ovei 
against each other The athletic competitions lasted for five days m a 
temporary stadium built loi the purpose in the legion of the Campus 
Maruus Foi the naval battle a pool was dug m the lessci Codeta and there 
was a contest of ships of Lwo, three, and foui banks of oais, belonging to 
[he Tynan and Egyptian fleets, manned by a laige force of fighting men 
Such a thiong flocked to all these shows from eveiy quarter, that many 
stiangers had to lodge in tents pitched in the streets or along the roads, 
and the pi ess was often such that many were crushed to death, including 
two senatois 1,8 

[united states] For fifty years the fortunes of professional baseball teams 
liave been eagerly followed by enthusiastic supporters of the game 
More than ten million people attended the games of the two major baseball 
leagues during the season of 1930, approximately a million increase over 
1920 An annual attendance at professional games of at least 20,000,000 
places it in the fust rank of American sports When we consider the 
additional millions who attend semi-piofessional and amateur games played 
in public parks and elsewhere, the large numbeis who follow the games 
tluough the radio and the sports pages of the newspapers, and the crowds 
around the bulletin boards of newspapei offices watching the play-by-play 
repoit of the games, it is quite clear that baseball during six months of each 

"> 8 Suetonius (on 69-post ad 121), De vita Caesamnij ed M Ihm (Leipzig, 
1907, ed mai), 1 39 Lr J C Rohe (London, 1914) Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Ilaivaid University Press 
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year provides a very considerable share of the passive amusement of the 
nation 30 

Also, the social inlet action involved in group play is eithei harmo¬ 
nious or opposed. When the interaction is haimomous, gioup play 
strengthens the solidarity of the gioup as a whole, if opposition 
takes place, group play channelizes competition and conflict in the 
mannei discussed m Chaptei II 

[united states] The leading daily paper in Middletown in 1923 re¬ 
ported for the months of Januaty, July, and October respectively cighty- 
two, 104, and 155 parties of all kinds, including picnics, dinner parties, and 
so on 40 
[china] 

"The cups are pushed aside and we face each othei at chess 
The rival pawns aie marshalled rank against rank ” *1 

In addition, when the opponents themselves foim teams (opposing 
sub-groups), oppositional gioup play strengthens the sohdauiv 
within each sub-gioup to a degiee that is proportional to the oppo¬ 
sition between the teams 

[caribou Eskimo] Young men and girls often play ball The ball 
is of skin and varies in size according to whether li is to be used as a foot¬ 
ball or a handball The lormei are large and filled with moss, the othei 
smaller and filled with sand [Both types arc made of caribou skin ] 
Football . is played without any other rules than that each side 
must keep the ball away fiom its goal The Coast Padltmiut asserted that 
they did not play football A game which corresponds to roundels is called 
anauligarneq Four stones aie placed as bays, for instance 

4 

3 

X 

2 

1 

39 J F Steiner, Americans at Play (Recent Social Trends tn the United States, 
MonographsY(Ne-w York, 1933), pp 83-84, 86 By permission Copynght, 1933, by 
McGraw Hill Book Co , Inc 
to Lynd, op cit , p 278 

UAnonymous, "The golden palace" [1st cent nc], in Waley, Translations 
pom the Chinese, p 26 This, by the way, is the earliest refeiencc to chess known 
to me It is seven centimes earliei than the first Hindu souice 

[hindu] “The rainy season, even the fate of lain, played, as if with chessmen 
coloured with lac, with yellow and green fiogs jumping m the black cnclosuies 
of the irrigated fields" — ■Subandhu (6th cent), Vasavadalla, ed L H Giay 
(Columbia U, Indo-haman Senes , 8) (New Yoik, 1913), 281 
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The players .divide into two sides One of the players throws the ball 3n 
the air, and the others try to catch it, and the one who succeeds puts his 
side m to bat One player stands at X and one of the opposing side drives 
the ball back to the bowler with an improvised bat, fot instance a snow 
beaLcr, and runs quickly to the first bay, the other side trying to hit him 
with the ball Then the next player takes the bat and runs to the Eist 
bay while llie first player goes on to the second bay, and so on If a player 
is hit with the hall while running between two bays his side is out, there 
is no counting of points 

A ball game which is played in summer by young men and girls is 
called aitaliaq, sides are taken accoidmg to sex The one side tries to take 
the hall from the other, who throws it from player to player The ball may 
only be taken in one hand 42 

Play can also be divided into mfoimal and ceremonial Informal 
play tends to be mate satisfying, foi it may be undertaken whencvet 
one feels in the mood Ceremonial play may not be as fiee, but it ts 
enhanced by its lartty, and reinforces the value system of the gioup 
by not only symbolizing the high social value of the ceremonial 
situation, but making the ceremony intrinsically satisfying as 
well. 

[united states] Dancing is today a universal skill among the young, 
their social life, particularly among the high school group, is increasingly 
built about it The old round of informal Christmas holiday pleasan¬ 
tries lias been largely ciowded out by a ngid ritual of fourteen annual 
formal dances, the puncipal public celebration of Thanksgiving Day con¬ 
sists m three dances—an annual matinee by one of the fraternities and two 
evening dances 43 

Finally, eveiy society categonzes play on the basis of its moies, 
Play which is light is yecreation, play which is wrong is vice. 

ART 

We have already seen that though it somelimes happens that 
people find a natural situation which is lnlunsically satisfying, the 
environment is usually not that suitable Therefore, most ait objects 
aie artificial, and the technological means used m producing works 
of art constitute the gioup’s craftsmanship. 

[china] "A painter should be master over and not a slave to his brush 
He should be master ovei and not a slave to lus ink Brush and ink aie 

42 Birket Snath, op cit, I, pp 273-74 


43 LyncI, op cit, p 282 
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trivial things, but if an artist does not handle them with freedom, how 
can lie be expected to attain to the heights of skill.” 44 

[united states] "II takes ten years to build a dancer The body must be 
tempeied by hard, definite technique—the science of dance movement— 
and the mind enriched by experience Both must be ripened to maturity 
before the dancer has a message he can convey effectually ” 45 

Ait is the body of customs by which a society produces things 
that aie mtunsically satisfying, i e , the mere act of expenencing the 
thing satisfies motives. Such a thing is a work of art 

[china] ‘‘The study of painting serves to nourish the character and 
the emotions, it calms the tioublcd bosom, it alleviates biLter suffering, it 
sets free the restless heait, and it welcomes a quiet spirit ” 48 

[western Europe] ‘‘So that although we lay altogether aside the con- 
sideiatton of ditty or mattei, Lhe very harmony of sounds being flamed 
in due sort and earned from the ear to the spiritual faculties of oui souls, 
is by a native puissance and efficacy greatly available to bring to a perfect 
temper whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken the spirits as 
to allay that which is too eagei, sovereign against melancholy and despair, 
forcible to draw forth Lears of devotion if the mind be such as can yield 
them, able both to move and to moderate all affections ” 47 

The eailiest ait known is body clccoiation, inasmuch as artifacts 
which weie most likely used for this purpose have been found dating 
hack to Lower Pleistocene 2 

The pieces which are the object of this work come from lower and 
middle beds They are then Ghellean, Acheulean, and Mousterean The 
ornamental objects found by me, consist of flint, naturally peiforated, 
more or less retouched at the opening and on the periphery, of perforated 
gravers, and of tertiary fossils of various types 48 

Architectonic effects 

Aichitectonics has at least three effects Ordering a part of the 
environment has been considered already Ii also advances those 
branches of technology which are involved in craftsmanship, loi 

44 Kuo Hsi, op cit, p S5 

45 M Graham, in Martha Gtaham, ed M Ainntage (Los Angeles, 1917), p 

106 

48 Wang Yu (18th cent), Tung-chuan lun-hua, ji 208, in Siren, The Chinese 
on the Ait of Painting, pj> 208-11 

47 R Hooker, Of the I aws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 5 38 1. 

48 G Ballet, ‘‘La paiuie au\ Cpoques paldolithiqucs anciennes,” Bulletin da 
lasociete piehulonque fian^aisc, 12 (1915), (pp 96-107) ji 98 
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the aitist tries to develop his skill to the point where he can shape 
the matenal so that it perfectly expresses his aitistic intention. 

[western Europe] “Good, or rather true execution is the one which, 
through practice, even when it seems most matenal, adds to the thought; 
without such execution, the thought is not complete '. . It is possible to 

express fine ideas in a dull way . True talent for execution consists 
of the ability to derive the greatest possible advantage from the material 
means " 40 

Finally, it crystallizes what might otheiwise be an incoherent lepre- 
sentation, the ai chttectonics is the framework in terms of which the 
artist organizes his expression 

[china] "If there is no method, then nothing has a proper limit" 50 
[wesilrn europe] “Verse . ’tis a rule and line by which he [the 
poet] keeps his building compact and even, which otherwise lawless imagi¬ 
nation would raise eitliei irregulaily or loosely ” *> 1 

In fact, the aitist even sets bounds to his impulsiveness; he finds a 
ceitain lestiaint nccessaiy if he is to peifect the ai chi tectonics of his 
work of au 

[wlsiern lurope] . in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness ” 82 

Abstract and representational works of art 

A work of ait may oi may not be symbolic If it is not, the woik 
of ait is abstract, if it is, it is rep)esentational Abstiact art is aichi- 
tectomc only, and since aichitectonics has been examined already, 
no lurther discussion is needed. However, the fact that representa- 
fional woiks of art also have meaning lesults m extra implica¬ 
tions. 

In repiesentational art, the work of ait is both architectonic and 
stands ioi a subject which is the meaning of the work 

40 E Delacroix (1799-1863), Journal, ed A Joubin (Paris, 1932), III, pp. 
11—45, tr IV Pach (New Voik, 1937) 

50Tao clu, Hua Yu Lu , 2, in Siren, The Chinese on the Ait of Painting, pp 
181-91 [Ch’mg Dynasty = 1644-1912] 

r>i J Dryden, An Essay o / Dramatic Poesy [1668], ed T Arnold (Oxford, 1926, 
Sided), p 98 

C2 W Shakespeaie, Hamlet, 3 2 C-9 
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[Greece] “ . in discourse, thought and diction are for the most part 
developed one through the other. Ba 

[western Europe] “Sounds as well as thoughts have relation both be 
tween each other and towards that which they represent, and a perception 
of the order of those relations has always been found connected with a 
perception of the order of the relations of thoughts Hence the language 
of poets has ever affected a certain uniform and harmonious recuirence 
of sound, without which it were not poetry, ancl which is scarcely less indis¬ 
pensable to the communication of its influence, than the words themselves, 
without reference to that peculiar order.” 04 

A portrait by Rembrandt is actually a piece of slietched canvas 
whose surface is covered with oil paint of various colors, some stand¬ 
ing for a nose, others for an eye, still others for a piece of cloth, etc., 
and all together standing for a man who is the subject of the paint¬ 
ing 

The repiesentational woik of art, then, is a symbol standing for 
a subject The subject, in tum, is based upon some subject matter, 
j e., a situation which the artist takes as his point of depaiimc The 
subject matter is either real 01 fanciful. It is teal when the subject 
leptesents some actually existing situation, this occurs when the 
aitist is either satisfied with, or concerned for, the woilcl aiound 
lum. It is fanciful when the subject leprescnts an imaginary subject 
mattet, this is found when the artist rejects the world in which he 
lives 

[western Europe] ‘‘How sad is the fate of the beautiful, in tins 
world 1" 35 

‘‘Alas! Nothing is as beautiful as the ideal ” 58 

As is the case with any symbol, the meaning that the observer 
gets fiom the work of ait depends on how he interpiets the work 

[hindu] “Their own imaginative effort is what causes pleasuie to the 
auditors through the enactment of the parts of Arjuna and olhei char¬ 
acters, just as their own imaginative effort causes pleasure to chilchen 
playing with clay elephants and the like ” 87 

58 [Longinus], Be sublimitate [1st cent ad], eil W R Robeits (Cambridge, 
1899), 30 1 

S4P B Shelley, A Defence of Poetry [1821], p 114, m Complete H'or/n, ed 
R Ingpen and W E. Peck (London, 1926-30), VII, pp 104-40 

53 M de Guerin, "Lettei to [ Baibey d 1 Aurevilly, July 20, 1835,” p 92, 
in Unpublished Correspondence, ed G Chinard (New York, 1929), pp 92-98 

58 Idem, “Letter to the same, Oct. 5, 1836," p 326; in Oeuvres, ed H Clouaid 
(Pans, 1930), II, p 325-27 

87 Dhanamjaya, op cit, 4 50 
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[wlstern Europe] " . . one must extract the teaching from it [1 e, a 
poem] one's self, as from life ” 58 

According to Chaptei II effective communication is only possible if 
the aitisL and observer use a common symbolism Therefore, when 
the artist uses the same symbolism as the rest of the people, they can 
undeistand his representational woiks of art, and the ait is exoteric. 
This usually happens in a simple society with a lelatively stable 
cultuie, it also occurs m civilizations in. so far as the symbolism is 
based upon customs which are found throughout the society 
Esotenc ait cannot be undeistood by mosL members of a society 
It is found whenever the attist’s symbolism stems from his pnvate 
experiences 00 or those of a sub-cultui e 60 And since representational 
ait is usually a means of communication, 1 ' 1 an esotenc artist is the 
product of the social isolation of the individual or his group (9) 

[western Europe] ‘‘But in our day it is necessity, neediness, diat pre 
vails, and bends a degraded humanity under its non yoke Utility is the 
great idol of the tune, to which all powers do homage and all subjects are 
subservient In this great balance of utility, the spiritual service of art has 
no weight, and, deprived of all encouragement, it vanishes from the noisy 
Vanity Fair of our time ” 82 

[western Europe] . . with us at present it [art] is becoming moie 
and more specialised, if not according to naLions, then according to 
classes ” 03 

Esoteric art is also found in another set of conditions, namely, when 
a culture Is changing lapidly. Then the people’s new experiences 
are alteied befoie they can be categorized and symbolized, so that 
there is no common symbolism by which the experiences can be 
represented, A good example of this is the modem dance in our 
culture. In order to lepresent its romantic repertoiy, duung the 
course of the nineteenth century the ballet perfected a symbolism 
that could be undeistood by well-nigh eveiyone, if a female dancer 

BS Goethe, “Uber das Lehrgedicht," p. 378, Sarnthche I Verke, XXXVII, pp 
378-79 

B9 E g , T S Eliot, The Waste Land, New Yoik, 1922 

88 Eg, G Apollmane, Les Pcinties Cubistes , (Paris, 1913, 10th ed), 

81 [western Europe] “One must wnte as he lives, first, loi his own sake, and 
then for the sake of kindled beings as well."—Goethe, Ilaltanische Reise, III, 
p 57, in SamLliche Weihe, XLII, pp 1-179, tr C Nisbet (London, 1885) 

02j c F von Schiller, Uber die asthctische Erziehurig des Mcvschen [1793— 
94], p. 6, in Sarnthche Weike, ed E von der Hellen (Stuttgait, 1904-05), XJI, pp 
3-120, tr Anonymous (London, nd) 

N Tolstoy, Join mil, 1895—99, ti R Stmnsky (New York, 1917), pp 89-90 
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tupped across the stage on her toes and flapped her arms, the audi¬ 
ence knew that she was a flying bud But about the time of World 
Wai I many dancers became intei ested m presenting the problems 
of the world around them They have tried haul to build up a 
symbolism which can be used to communicate effectively 

[united states] “I spent long clays and nights in the studio seeking that 
dance which might be the divine expression of the human soul through the 
medium of the body’s movement ... I was seeking and finally discovered 
the central spring of all movement, the crater of motor power, the unity 
horn which all diversities of movement are born, the mirror of vision for 
the creation of the dance 

“I . . . sought the source of spiritual expression, from which would 
flow into the channels of the body, filling it with vibrating light, the 
centnfugal force reflecting die spirit’s vision ’’ 61 

But even devotees often cannot interpret a modem dance In this 
connection it is mteiesting to notice that Maltha Giaham’s most 
popular dances ate pieces like Fiontie i, 0 ' whose subject is simple 
and direct, and Lettei to the PFoi/d, 06 which has a veibal com- 
mentaiy to explain the dance 

Representational ait has a number of eil'ccLs besides those due to 
its architectonics 

(a) It humanwes the univeise The subject of a woik of art does 
not liteially reproduce the subject mattei 

[china] “Out oE the foims of natuie the images are produced, they are 
brought out by the conception which seizes the natural They are first seen 
in the mmd like flowers and leaves detaching themselves and beginning to 
spiout Then they are given their outward shapes and colours by the work 
of the hand They (such painters) seldom seek lor likeness as suppoit for 
their ideas (conceptions) ” 07 

[western Europe] “Onely the Poet, disdeming to be tied to any such 
subjection, lifted up with (.he vigor of his own invention, doth grow in 
effect into an othei nature in making things either better then nature 
biingerh foorth, or quite a newe, foimes such as never were in nature as 

Heroes, Demigods, Cyclops, Chimeias, Funcs, and such like, so as he 
gocth hand in hand with nature, not enclosed within the nanow wauant 
of hei gifts, but freely raunging within the Zodiack of his owne wit " 08 

“I Duncan, My Life (New Yoik, 1927), p 75. 

05 B Morgan, Maltha Giaham (New Yoik, 1941), pp 12, 16-27 

«8Hud, p p ifl, 113-25 

07 Tung Yu, Kuang Ch’itan T-Iua Po, p G5, m Siieu, The Chinese on the Ait 
of Painting, 61-66 [Sung Dynasty 960-1127] 

08 P Sidney .Defence of Pocsie, p 8 
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The aitist selects whatever he thinks is important and excludes the 
lest as me levant 

[china] "In painting a scene, irrespective of its size or scope, an artist 
should concentrate his spirit upon the essential nature of his woik If he 
fails to get at the essential, he will fail to present the soul of his theme ” os 

[western Europe] “When the artist takes an object in nature, that ob¬ 
ject is no longei a part of nature, one may say that at that very moment the 
artist creates it by abstiactmg that in it which is significant, characteristic, 
interesting, or, even more, gives it a higher value which it did not have 
previously " 70 

[china] " one should disregard the varying minor details, but grasp 
their essential features ” 71 

[western Europe] “But nature, just as she is, cannot be imitated she 
contains so much that is insignificant and unsuitable, that a selection must 
be made, but what determines the choice? what is important musL be se¬ 
lected, but what is important?” 72 

And in oigamzing the relevant parts he alters them to the extent 
necessaiy to emphasize the meaning he is trying to convey 

[china] “One must give the emotional expression of the landscapes by 
making some parts in them wide open and othei parts hidden or 
scicencd " 7 >> 

[western lurope] "Reality must give the motive, the points to be c\ 
pressed, the kernel, as I may say, but to work out of it a beautiful animated 
whole, belongs to the poet 

"The artist has a twofold relation to nature, he is at once her master 
and liei slave He is liei slave, inasmuch as he must woik with eaithly 
dungs, in ordei to be understood; but he is hei master, inasmuch as he 
subjects these eaithly means to his higher intentions, and renders them 
subservient " 74 


In this way he humanizes the universe by ordering it 

[china] "Among the painters of the world some know how to represent 
foim, but the inherent reason of things can only be grasped by superior 
scholars (oi gentlemen). In Yu-k’o’s paintings of bamboos, of stones and 
decaying trees this leason is certainly to be found Some of them seem as if 
they were alive, some as if they were dead, some are warped like barren 

so Kuo Hu, op cit j p 33 

7 0 Goethe, ‘Aufsatze alls den Propylaen,” p 36 

n Clung Hao (10th cent), Pi Fa Chi, p 92, in The Spmt of the Brink, tr S 
Sakamshi, pp 82-96 

72 Goethe, Dichtung und Wahrheil [1811-33], pp 359-60, in Samtliche IVerke, 
XXIV, pp 138-399, tr M S Smith, London, 1908 

zaT.io Chi, llua Yu La, p 185 

74 Goethe, quot Eckeunann, Gesprache nut Goethe, pp 34, 500 
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a nd contracted fists, some are tall and slender, vigorous and luxunanL The 
mots, the branches, the joints, the leaves, the pointed shoots, the thieadlike 
veins, all exhibit innumerable transformations and are quite alike But 
each thing is at its propei place m accordance with nature’s cieations 
and satisfied the ideas o£ men, because it contains the gentleman’s 
spirit ” 75 

[western europl] "What we see m natuie is power, devouring power, 
nothing stationary, everything transitory, a thousand germs destioycd, a 
thousand born every moment, great and full of meaning, infinitely mani¬ 
fold, beautiful and ugly, good and evil, all existing side by side with equal 
rights. And art is the exact opposite, it arises from the effort of the indi¬ 
vidual to maintain himself against the destiuctive power of all ” 78 

(b) It socializes the utuveise By virtue of the fact that the aitist 
lepiesents what he thinks is important, he gives meaning to—he 
interprets—the universe 

[china] "An artist should identify himself with the landscape and watch 
it until its significance is levealed to him.” 77 

[western Europe] "Nature oiganues a living, indifferent being, the 
artist a dead, but significant being, nature something real, the aitist some¬ 
thing appaient The aitist must himself add to the work of nature signifi¬ 
cance, feeling, thought, effect on the mind, in the work of ait he will and 
must find all that already theie ” 78 

(c) It acts as a social control. The artist selects what is impol lant, 
and importance depends upon the social values of the gioup 

[west Greenland Eskimo] They [the folklore] piesent. a true picture of 
what is likely to have formed the principal objects of the people’s imagina¬ 
tion, of what is considered gicat and delightful on one side, and hateful 
and dreadful on ihe other, in human life as well as m nature They con¬ 
tinually pictuie to us the gieat struggle for existence, which has caused 
personal courage and strength to be acknowledged and admired as the 
first condition of happiness, and per contra, the idea of improving and 
securing the comforts of life by the aid of property is only very scantily 
developed in them 78 

Consequently, when the woik of art repiesents that which is im* 
poitant, it reinforces the value system of the aitist’s group 

75 Su Shih, Poems, p, 57, in Suen, The Chinese on the Art of Painting, pp 
52-63 

78 Goethe, Rezenstonen in die Frankfuitei gelehiten Anzeigen, p 336, in 
Samlhche Werke, I, pp 330-402, tr. ed J E Spingarn (New Yoik, 1921) 

77 Kuo Hsi, op cit , p. 35 

78 Goethe, “Aufsat/e aus den Propyluen,’’ p 64 

70 H J. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo (Eiliiibiugh, 1875), p 89 
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[china] “Painting promotes culture and strengthens the principles of 
right conduct. 

“Loyal and filial men weic all reptesenLed on the Yun t’ai (Cloud ter 
race) Brave and mentoiious men were entered in the Lin k’o (Chihn 
pavilion) The contemplation of good men became a leason to avoid evil 
and to look at the evil men was enough to make people turn to the sages 
of the past The painted recoids of the old manners and miens became 
models for exercising virtue The representations of the successes and 
failures transmitted the events of the past 

“Ts’ao Chih [192-232] says ‘When one secs pictures of the three kings 
and the five emperors, one cannot but look at them, with respect and 
veneration, and when one sees pictures of the San Chi (the last rulers of 
the three dynasties, Hsia, Shan and Chou), one cannot but feel sad When 
one sees pictures of lebels- and unfilial sons, one cannot but grind the 
teeth When one sees pictuies repiesentmg men of high principles and 
wondeiful sages, one cannot but foiget one’s meals When one sees pic 
tures of faithful subjects who died ai the call of duty, one cannot but fed 
exalted When one sees pictures of exiled citizens and expelled sons one 
cannot help sighing When one sees pictures of vicious men and jealous 
women, one cannot but look askance. When one sees pictures of obedient 
empresses and good secondary wives, one cannoL but feel the deepest ad 
miration By this we may lealize that paintings serve as moial examples or 
mirrors of conduct' ” 80 

[united states] In the movie stoiy of mankind, the man who writes to 
Mother, steps aside for his fuend, oi places his sweetheart’s happiness 
above his carnal elesnes is pietty suie to end as the ecstatic bridegroom, 
the piesident of the company, oi the composer whose genius the audiences 
at Carnegie Hall acclaim by beating their palms into a pulp The cad who 
kicks a dog, cheats at cards, betiays a fuend, or attempts to seduce a 
maiden, is headed stiatglit for the Big House, death, and eternal perdition 
beyond 81 

( d ) It strengthens gioup solidarity. In so far as art produces a 
common affective experience, it unifies ihe group (10) 

[thonga] . . the war dance is the gila . . . the representation of 
deeds of valour by warriors who have killed an enemy m battle The 
massed chorus . . is most imposing, but still more deeply does the gila 
impress one by its wildness Look at this eldcily man who suddenly de¬ 
taches lumselt horn the cucle, stamping with all his might on the ground 
His feet beat the earth in cadence, one blow being long, the three follow 
mg ones short — u u u. He goes on, making the ground shake, brandishing 
Ins weapons with all his stiength, perspiring from his efforts and pronounc¬ 
ing Zulu words which the thiong interrupts by wild shoutings, as if to 

80 Chang Yen yuan (9th cent), J.i Tai Ming Hua Clu, 11, in Siren, The 
Chinese on ihe Ait of Painting t pp 221—27 

81 L C Rosten, Hollyiuoocl, p 358 
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encourage lnm . Then he returns to his place and the whole army con¬ 
cludes the performance by a kind of whistling zu imii pro¬ 
longed on a high and picicing note, which suddenly descends to a deep 
and guttural tone i aaaaa . He has hardly resumed his place m the 
ranks, when a young man springs into the circle, jumping like an antelope, 
holding his assagai and gesticulating all the while, as if transfixing an in¬ 
visible enemy His eyes are glaring as if he weie a wild beast, and immedi¬ 
ately the army intones a song, Ins song, the one which has been, composed 
to glonfy his deed Possibly his return to the ranks will be greeted by 
another shout I . a Nda-ul—Lion!, comparing him to a lion return¬ 
ing to his forest and which nobody will dare to attack. The encouragement 
given by the warriors to the bagili and their gieat final cry are called khuza 
or hhunzela 

"At that very moment,” says Mankhelu, "the hearts of the young men 
tremble m their breasts! Tlietr hair stands on end An extraordinary 
war spirit comes over them all” And everyone having witnessed those 
peiformances in the Tlionga or Zulu mukhumbi will confess that they are 
wondeifully impressive It is a mixture of dramatic, epic and lyric poetry, 
three literary genres which are still confounded, the whole being enhanced 
by a deep, wild music and subject to the laws of a certain artistic style 

The fighting instincts are excited to the highest pitch by these patriotic 
dioruscs and dramatic representations 82 

(e) An original woik of art enriches the observer’s perception 
This is done m two ways by breaking down categoi les and by giving 
the symbols overtones of meaning 

First, let us consider Che breakdown of categorization 

[western Europe] “Poetry strips the veil of familiarity from the 
world, and lays bear the naked and sleeped beauty ” 88 

Chapter III brought out that how we see things is influenced by 
how we categoilze them It is hard for most of us to see what there 
is in a thing instead of what is customauly expected to be in it 

In our society we are taught that the sky is blue and grass green There¬ 
fore, when I was an art student iL took me some time to learn to see what 
I had to paint—to realize that the sky could be greenish or grey, had ochre 
and purple tones, and that a blue sky had many kinds of blue in it 

What the original artist does, then is this He represents the un- 
categorized charactenstics of things as well as the categorized, so 
that by observing his works of ai t we learn to see things in a new 
light This holds tiue of ourselves as well as of the woilcl aiound us. 

82 H A Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, I, pp 437-38 

83 Shelley, op cit, p 139 
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[western lurore] “To us he [Gogol] was more than a mere writer—he 
had explained us to ourselves " Si 

[wrsiERN Europe] “We all pass by these characteristic trifles indifler- 
ently, like the blind, as though not seeing them scattered about undei out 
feet But an aitist will come, and he will look over them carefully, and he 
will pick them up And suddenly he will so skillfully turn in the sun a 
minute bit of life that we shall all cry out ‘Oh, my Godl But I mysclt— 
myselt—have seen this with my own eyes Only it simply did not enter my 
head to turn my close attention upon it' ” 85 

Second, theic is the question of ovei tones of meaning 

[china] "The ancients called the painters Sages, because they reached 
by their creative activity the very limits of heaven and earth and made 
manifest the buglitness of the sun and the moon. By moving the biush 
(made of finest hair) they could represent all the innumerable things, 
which take their origin in the mind (heart), and unroll within some square 
inches thousands of li so that they may be held in the palm of the hand 
Both the shifting (stirring) spnit and immovable matter may be rendered 
by some light touches of ink on the silk either through forms or by sugges 
non without forms. That is the beauty ” 86 

[united states] “This was a Poet—it is that 

Distills amanng sense 
Prom oidmary meanings, 

And attars so immense 
From the familiar species 
That perished by the door, 

We wonder it was not ouiselves 
Anested it before. 

Of pictures the discloser 
The Poet, it is he. 

Entitles us by contrast 
To ceaseless poverty. 

Of portion so unconscious 
The robbing could not harm. 

Himself, to him, a foitune 
Exterior to Time ” 8T 

Customarily, a symbol stands for the characteristics common to all 
the members of the associated category Now, everything is actually 

841 Turgenev, “Lettei to P G Viardot, Feb 21, 1852," TourguenefJ and His 
Ftench Chela, ed E Halpeiine-Kanunsky, tr E M Arnold (New Yoik, 1898), 
(pp, 23-24) p 23 

83 A Kuprin, fama [1910], tr B G. Gueiney (New York, 1932), p 108 

SoChu Clung-hsuan, T'ang Gh’ao Ming Hua Lu, pref, in Siren, The Chine sc 
on the of Painting , pp 31-35 (T'ailg Dynasty = 618-907 ad), 

87 Dickinson, Poems, p, 281. 
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[wlstern Europe] “To us lie [Gogol] was more than a mere writer—he 
had explained us to ourselves ” 31 

[vvistlrn europl] “We all pass by these characteristic trifles indiffer¬ 
ently, like the blind, as though not seeing them scattered about tinder out 
feet But an aitist will come, and he will look ovei them carefully, and he 
Will pick them up And suddenly he will so skillfully turn in the sun a 
minute bit of life thaL we shall all cry out ‘Oil, my Godl But I mysell— 
myself—have seen this with my own eyes Only it simply did not enter my 
head to turn my close attention upon it ’ ’’ 83 

Second, thcie xs the question of ovei tones of meaning 

[china] “The ancients called the painteis Sages, because they reached 
by their creative activity the very limits of heaven and earth and made 
manifest the brightness of the sun and the moon. By moving the brush 
(made of finest hair) they could represent all the innumerable things, 
which take their ongm m the mind (heart), and unroll wtthm some square 
inches thousands of It so that they may be held m the palm of the hand 
Both the shifting (stirring) spirit and immovable matter may be rendered 
by some light touches of ink on the silk either through forms or by sugges 
tion without forms. That is the beauty ” 88 

[united states] “This was a Poct~it is that 

Distills amazing sense 
From oidmaiy meanings, 

And attais so immense 
From the familiar species 
That perished by the door. 

We wonder it was not ourselves 
Arrested it before. 

Of pictures the dtscloser 
The Poet, it is he. 

Entitles us by contrast 
To ceaseless poverty. 

Of portion so unconscious 
The robbing could not harm, 

Himself, to him, a fortune 
Exterior to Time " 87 

Customarily, a symbol stands for the characteristics common to all 
the members of the associated categoty Now, everything is actually 

8 -t r Turgenev, “Letter to P G Viaidot, Feb 21, 1852," Tourgueneff and His 
Fiench Ciule, ed E Halpenne-Kanunsky, tr E M Arnold (New Yoik, 1898), 
(pp 23-24) p 23, 

ss A Kuprin Yama [1910], tr B G Guerney (New York, 1932), p 108 

86 Chu Ching-hsuan, T’ang Cli’ao Ming I-Iua Lu, pief, in Siren, The Chinese 
on the A>t of Painting, pp 31-35 (Tang Dynasty = 618-907 ad) 

87 Dickinson, Poems , p 281. 
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experienced as something individual and is peiceived in terms of 
our past expei iences and the situation we find outselves in Thcie- 
fore, in attempting to communicate our expei iences we are con¬ 
fronted with this difficulty How are we to communicate the vital 
richness of the unique fact thiough symbols which are the lifeless 
and pale reflections of whole classes of fads? The aiust accomplishes 
this by the way he uses and oiganues Ins symbols 

As far as his use of symbols is concerned, you will recall that a 
symbol stands fot a class of associates Let us call this customary 
lelation between symbol and associate a fiisl oidei symbolism. An 
example is the word “knot” (“an intei twining , of ropes”) in the 
following passage 

[Petruchio’s horse has] “a headstall of sheep’s leather which, being re- 
sliam’d to keep him from stumbling, hath been often burst, and now re¬ 
paired with knots " 88 

11 the symbol is used as a symbol of another symbol, we bare a 
second oidei symbolism Each symbol now has two meanings - that 
of its own customary associate and that of the symbol with which it 
is associated Contiast the use of “knot” in the previous example 
with that tn the following passage, where “knot” stands for both 
“an intertwining of topes” and “wife and child ” 

“ , wife and child, 

Those piecious motives, those stiong knots of love ” 89 

Thus, multi-oi clei eel symbols increase the overtones ol meaning of a 
symbol 

[Greece] “Metaphoi consists in giving the thing a name that belongs to 
something else . It is a great thing, indeed, to make a piopei use of 
these poetical forms, as also of compounds and strange woids But the 
greatest thing by far is to be a master of metaphor It is the one thing that 
cannot be learnL from others, and it is also a sign of genius, since a good 
metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity in disstmilars ” 90 
[western Europe] "Then language is vitally metaphorical, that is, it 
marks the before unapprehended relations of things and perpetuates their 
apprehension, until the words which represent them become, through time, 
signs for portions or classes of thoughts instead of pictures of integral 
thoughts, and then if no new poets should arise to create afresh the asso- 

88 Shakespeare, The Taming of the Shicw, 3 2 57-59. 

89 Shakespeare, Macbeth, 4 3 26-27 
"Aristotle, De poelica , 1157b 6-7, 1159a 4-8 
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eiations which have been thus disorganised, language will be dead to all 
the nobler purposes ol human mtercouise ” 91 

1 he artist can also handle his symbols in another way There is 
a pioperty of symbols which will he taken up in Chaptei XII and 
can only be mentioned now, namely, ambiguity A symbol stands tor 
a class of associates which is often divided up into moie 01 less inde¬ 
pendent sub-classes, and the precise sub-class of associates which the 
symbol stands for in any paiticulai situation is that which makes 
sense 

“Knot 

I, 1 An intertwining oi complication of the parts of one or more 
ropes 

2 Such a tic used or worn as an ornament oi adjunct to a dress . . 
4 A definite quantuy ot thread 

6 A design or figuie tomied of crossed lines 

7 A flower-bed laid ouc in a lanciful oi intricate design . . 

II Figurative applications of I 

10 Something intricate 

11. Something that forms oi maintains a union of any kind . . . 

12 A bond or obligation 

III Transf A haid or firm mass. . 

13 A haul lump in an animal body 

14 A thickened part oi piotubeiance in the tissue of a plant. . . . 

15 A knob oi embossed ornamentation 

16 A hill oi eminence of mocleiate height 
18 A small group of persons or things 

A bird of the Snipe family ’’ 9 ~ 

Now, especially when a symbol is multi-ordered, it may happen that 
a number of these associated sub-classes can be used meaningfully in 
a particular situation, so that the situation does not delimit the 
meaning of the symbol to any one sub-class In that case the word 
is used ambiguously, l e, it stands for as many different sub-classes 
as make sense m the situation 

Cleopatra [To an asp, which she applies to her breast ] 

Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot lntrinsicate 
Of life at once untie 93 

"Consider knot ‘This knot mtrinsicate of life’ ‘Something to be un¬ 
done,’ ‘Something that tioubles us until it is undone,’ ‘Something by which 

tlShelley, op fit, p 111 

n~Neui English Dictionary, ed | A H Muuay (Oxfoid, 1888-1933), sv 
"knot " 

to Shakesjicaie, Antony and Cleopatra, 5 2 306-08 
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all holding-together hangs,’ ‘The nexus of all meaning’ "Whether the 
homophone not enters m here may be thought a doubtful matter I feel 
it does But consider intumicate along with knot Shakespeare is 
bringing togethci half a. dozen meanings fiom mstnnnc and mtmue 
'Familiar,’ ‘intimate,’ ‘secret,’ ‘pnvaie,’ ‘mneimost,’ ‘essential,’ ‘that which 
constitutes the veiy nature and being of a thing’—all the medical and 
philosophic meanings of lus time as well as 'intricate’ and ‘involved ’ What 
the word does is exhausted by no one of these meanings and its lorce 
comes from all of them and more ” 

It follows that the observer docs not lespond to any single meaning 
of the symbol “knot,” but. instead he responds to all that may be 
relevant in this particular situation Consequently, by using his sym¬ 
bols ambiguously, the aiust can communicate the innumerable over¬ 
tones of meaning •which he finds in his subject matter 

Regarding the way the ai tist organizes his symbols, this is based 
upon the architectonics of the work of ait A work of ait consists of 
interacting rather than independent jiarts Theiefoie, the observer 
experiences something in all its many interrelations The signifi¬ 
cance of this fact can be understood only after a psychological 
aside 

It seems that we learn m many ways,' 13 but we usually learn 
about scientific and dogmatic unity as the result of reasoning Such 
reasoning involves analysis, which divides up things m ordei to deal 
with one characteristic at a time Tlierefoie, not only do these natu¬ 
ralistic and supernatural approaches deal meiely with aspects of 
whole phenomena (data), but even the pait they are concerned with 
is broken up and examined piece by piece lather than its entnety 
It is tiue that the pieces aie later put together again, nevcidieless, 
if the synthesis is a result of a chain of reasoning, it cannot be ex¬ 
perienced as a whole in a single act of apprehension In addition, 
reasoning proceeds by inference, so that many of the parts of a 
scientific or dogmatic unity aie speculative rather than directly ex- 

WI A Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetonc (New Yoik, 1936), pp 64-65 
By pemnssion of Oxfoid University Press, New Yoik 

05 Psychology is not yet able to give a salisfactoiy descnption of the processes 
by which innnals (including man) learn to adjust, but the consensus seems to 
be that it can take place by Inal and enoi, reasoning, and insight Tnal and 
error is the accidental solution of a problem, the animal blunders into a collect 
reoiganwalion of the pioblcin situation Reasoning is a discursive solution, 
reoigamzatioii is achieved by cliawing inferences from past experience Insight 
is a sudden awareness of a solution, the animal attends to an immediate reorgan 
ization of the pioblem situation that is produced by piocesses of which it is 
unauaie, le, which take place "subconsciously” cn “unconsciously” 
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perxenced. But. a woik ot ait does not have these handicaps of dis¬ 
cursive reasoning, lot its unity can be dnectly experienced, and as 
a whole, through insight 

[wesifrn euro Pi ] "The Philosopher therefore, and the Historian are 
they which would win the goale, the one by precept, the other by example. 
. . . Now doth the peeilesse Poet perfoime both, lor whatsoever the 
Philosophei saith should be done, he gives a perfect pictuie of it by some 
one, by whom he piesupposeth it was done, so as he coupleth the generall 
notion with the particulei example A perfect pictuie I say, for hee yeeld- 
eth to the powers of the nwidc an image of that wheieof the Philosopher 
bestoweth but a woidish description, which doth neither strike, pearce, 
nor possesse the sight of the soule so much, as that other doth For as in 
outward things to a man that had neuer scene an Elephant, or a Rvnoceros, 
who should tell him most exquisitely all their shape, cullour, bignesse, 
and particulei maiks, 01 ot a goigious pallace an Architecture, who de¬ 
claring the full bewties, might well make the hearei able to repeat as it 
weie by toat all he hacl heard, yet should never satisfie his inward conceit, 
with being witnesse to it selte of a true lively knowledge but the same 
mail, assoon as he might see those beasts wel painted, or the house wel in 
modell, shulcl straightwaies glow without need of any desciiption to a 
judicial comprehending of them, so no doubL the Philosopher with his 
learned definitions, be it of venues 01 vices, matteis of publike policy or 
puvat got eminent, replenished! the memone with many infallible giounds 
of wisdom, winch notwithstanding he darke before the imaginative and 
judging powei, if they bee not illuminated 01 figured forth by the speaking 
picture ot Poesie . , Anger the Stoikes said, was a short madnesse let 

but Sophocles bung you Ajax on a stage, killing and whipping slieepe and 
oxen, thinking them the Auny of Greekes, with then Clneftaines Agamem¬ 
non , and Menelavs ancl tell me if you have not a more familiar insight 
into Anger, then finding in the schoolemen his Genus and Difference ” ' )(i 

To letuin to the otgamzauon of symbols, the artist can, for ex¬ 
ample, communicate multiple meanings by fusing two or more sym¬ 
bols into a single one m ordet to symbolize the associates of both at 
the same time 

", . 'shtky’ means ‘lithe ancl slimy ’ 'Lithe’ is the same as ‘active ’ You 
see it’s like a portmanteau—there are two meanings packed up into one 
word ” 97 


In "Jabbenvochy" 98 Lewis Canoll was being funny; James Joyce 
seriously employed the same technique m Finnegan’s Wake. 00 

*><■ Sidney, op nt,pp 13-15 

1,7 C. L Dodgson (Lewis Canoll), llitongh Ihe Looking Glass [1872], p 215 
98 find pp 153-55 os London, 1939 
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To sum up, by the use of multi-ordered and ambiguous symbols, 
and the oigamzation of symbols, the aitisL can communicate much 
of the uniqueness and richness of an experience. 

[hindu] “Dhvani [suggestion] lias traditionally been dcscubed by the 
learned as the soul of poetry . . The meaning is held to be of two kinds, 
the denotative and the suggestive Of these the lattei meaning the uitic 
praises, and this is established as the soul of the Kavya too Of these, the 
populai denotative meaning has been well defined by other rhetoncians 
as possessing of such attnbutes as similes, etc But, then, theie is in the 
words of the great poets a something suggested, which is quite difleient 
from the denotative meaning This is over and above the well-known attri¬ 
butes and shines like loveliness in a woman That meaning alone is the 
soul of a Kavya . . . That (1 e, the suggested meaning) cannot he under¬ 
stood by the mere knowledge of the science of words and the science of 
meanings But this is known only by those who know tlra real essence of 
the sense of Kavya That meaning and word capable of manifesting that 
meaning, these two, the word and the idea, must be known by the great 
poet with effort As a person, desirous of seeing, tries for a light, so, as an 
aid, he, bent upon that, tries for the denotative meaning Just as the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence is understood through the aid of the meaning of the 
word, so the realisation of that thing is pieceded by the knowledge of the 
denotative meaning Just as the meaning of the word, even though it has 
by its own power given rise to the meaning of the sentence, is not con¬ 
ceived of at the accomplishment of its iunction. So thete shines at once 
that meaning in the mind of Inin who is ol the same mmd, and who, ad¬ 
verse to the denotative meaning, is seaiching foi the real meaning Where 
an idea or word, having made itself secondary, manifests thai meaning, 
that particular composition is termed by the wise Dhvani " 101 

[united states] ‘‘The woid I myself put pumarily for the description 
of them [1 e, Leaves of Gutss] as they stand at last, is the word Suggesttve- 
ness I round and finish little, if anything, and could not, consistently with 
my scheme The reader will always have his or hei part to do, just as much 
as I have had mine I seek less to state or display any theme 01 thought, 
and more to bring you, reader, into the atmosphere of the theme or thought 
—there to pursue youi own flight 102 

100 A composition chaiactcnzed by lovableness and piopuety and having as 
its essence a meaning which can be appreciated only by the critic and which 
stands in the relation of the soul to the body,—such a composition is Kavya 
The meaning such a composition yields is o[ two kinds, the denotative and the 
suggestive ”—'Ynandavardliana (9th cent), DhvanyalokaviHi, 1 2, ti K Rama 
Pisharoti, Indian Thought, 9 (1917), pp 279-301, 361-84, 10 (1918), pp 25-48, 
193-236 

101 [Anandavardhana], Dhvanyalohakm iLa, 11-13 [9th cent?], ti K. Rama 
Pisharoti, Indian Thought, loc at 

102 w, vVhitmau (1819-1892), J eaves of Grass, ed E Holloway (New York, 
1929), "A backward glance o'ei travcl'd roads” (p 531) 
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(/) It may provide a ceiiam amount of wish-fulfillment (11) In 
many cases, not only does the work of art show ideal architectonics, 
but it represents an ideal subject as well. This allows the observer 
to adjust in fanLasy, ll not in reality, and consequently gives a cei- 
tarn amount of satisfaction to otherwise ungratified motives 

[west Greenland i.sktmo] “There was once a poor orphan boy who 
lived among a lot of unchantable men His name was ICagsagsuk, and Ins 
foster-mothei was a miseiable old woman These poor people had a 
wretched little shed adjoining the house-passage, and they weie not allowed 
to enter the mam loom ICagsagsuk did not even venture to enter the shed, 
but lay m the passage, seeking to warm lumself among the dogs In the 
morning, when the men were rousing their sledge-dogs with their whips, 
they often hit the poor hoy as well as the dogs He then would cry out, 
‘Na-ah 1 Na ah 1 ’ mocking himself in imitating the dogs. When the men were 
feasting upon various frozen dishes, such as the hide of the walrus and 
fiozen meat, the little ICagsagsuk used to peep over the threshold, and 
sometimes the men lthed him up above it, but only by putting their fingers 
into his nostrils, these accordingly enlarged but otherwise he did not glow 
at all They would give the poor wietch frozen meat, without allowing him 
a knife to cut it with, saying Ins teeth might do instead, and sometimes 
they pulled out a couple of teeth, complaining of his eating too much His 
poor fostei mother procured him boots and a small beard-spear, m order 
to enable him to go outside the house and play with the other children, 
but they would turn him ovci and roll him m the snow, filling his clothes 
with it, and treating him most ctuelly m various ways the girls sometimes 
covered him all ovei with filth Thus the lntle boy was always tormented 
and mocked, and did not glow except about the nostrils At length he ven¬ 
tured out among the mountains fay himself, choosing solitary places, and 
meditating how to get strength His foster-mother had taught him how to 
manage this Once, standing between two high mountains, he called out. 
‘Lord of strength, come forth! Loid of strength, come to me I’ A large ani¬ 
mal now appealed in the shape of an amaioL (now a fabulous animal, 
originally a wolf), and ICagsagsuk got very ternfied, and was on the point 
of taking to his heels, but the beast soon overtook him and, twisting its tail 
round lus body, threw him down Totally unable to rise, he heard the 
while a rustling sound, and saw a nurnbei of seal-bones, like small toys, 
falling from his own body The arnarok now said ‘It is because of these 
bones that thy growth has been stopped ’ Again it wound its tail round 
the boy, and again they fell down, but the little bones were fewer this 
time, and when the beast threw Ium down the thud time, the last bones 
iell off The foul tli time he did not quite fall, and at the fifth he did not 
fall at all, but jumped along the ground The amarok now sdid 'If it be 
thy wish to become strong and vigorous, thou mayst come every day to me ’ 
On his way home, ICagsagsuk felt veiy much lighter, and could even run 
home, meanwhile kicking and sti iking the stones on his way Approaching 
the house, the gills who nursed ihe babies met him, and shouted, ‘ICagsagsuk 
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is coming—let us pelt him -with mud’, and the boys beat him and tormented 
him as before but he made no opposition, and following lus old habits, 
he went to sleep among the dogs Afterwards, he met the amaiok every day, 
and always underwent the same process The boy felt stronger every day, 
and on his way home he kicked the very rocks, and, rolling himself on the 
ground, made the stones fly about him At last the beasL was not able to 
ovei throw him, and then it spoke 'Now, that will do, human beings will 
not be able to conquer thee any more SliII, thou hast better suck to thy 
old habits When winter sets m, and the sea is frozen, then is thy time to 
show thyself, three great bears will then appear, and they shall be killed 
by thy hand ’ That day Kagsagsuk ran all the way back, kicking the stones 
right and left, as was his wont But at home he went on as usual, and the 
people tormented him more than ever One day, m the autumn, the 
Kayakers returned home with a large piece of driftwood, which they only 
made fast to some large stones on the beach, finding it too heavy to be 
carried up to the house at once At nightfall, Kagsagsuk said to his mother, 
‘Let me have thy boots, mother, that I loo may go down and have a look 
at the large piece of Limber ’ When all had gone to rest, he slipped out of 
the house, and having reached the beach, and loosened the moorings, he 
flung the piece of timber on his shoulders and carried it up behind the 
house, where he buried it deep in the ground In the morning, when the 
first of the men came out, he cried, ‘The driftwood is gone!’ and when he 
was jomed by the rest, and they saw the strings cut, they wondered how it 
could possibly have drifted away, there being neither wind nor tide But 
an old woman, who happened to go behind the house, cried, ‘Just look! 
here is the spar!’ whereat they all rushed to the spot, making a fearful 
noise, shouting ‘Who can have done tins? there surely must be a man of 
extraordinary strength among us!’ and the young men all gave themselves 
gieat airs, that each might be believed to be the gieat unknown strong man 
—the impostors! 

"In the beginning ol the winter, the housemates of Kagsagsuk ill-treated 
him even worse than before, but he stuck to his old habits, and did not 
let them suspect anything At last the sea was quite frozen over, and seal¬ 
hunting out of the question But when the days began to lengthen, the 
men one day came running in to report that three bears were seen climbing 
an iceberg Nobody, however, ventured to go out and attack them Now 
was Kagsagsuk's time to be up and doing ‘Mother,’ he said, 'let me have 
thy boots, that I too may go out and have a look at the bears'’ She did not 
like it much, but, however, she threw her boots to him, at the same time 
mocking him, saying, ‘Then fetch me a skin for my couch, and another for 
my coverlet, in return ’ He took the boots, fastened his ragged clothes 
around linn, and then was off for the beais Those who were standing out¬ 
side cried, ‘Well, if that is not Kagsagsuk! What can he be about? Kick him 
away!’ and the girls went on, ‘He must suiely be out of his witsl’ But 
Kagsagsuk came running right thiough die crowd, as if diey had been a 
shoal of small fish, his heels seemed almost to be touching hts neck, while 
the snow, foaming about, sparkled in rainbow colouis He ascended the 
icebeig by taking hold with his hands, and instantly the largest bear lifted 
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his paw, but Kagsagsuk turned round to make himself hard (viz, invulner¬ 
able by charm), and seizing hold of the animal by the fore-paws, flung it 
against the iceberg, so that the haunches were severed from Lhe body, and 
then tlnew it down on the ice to the bystanders, crying, ‘This was my first 
catch, now, flense away and divide!’ The others now thought, ‘The next 
beai will be suie to kill him’ The foimer process, however, was repeated, 
and the beast thrown down on the ice, but the third bear he merely caught 
hold of by the fore-paws, and, swinging it above his head, he hurled it at 
the bystanders, ciying, ‘This fellow behaved shamefully towards met’ and 
then, smiting another, ‘That one treated me still worse!’ until they all fled 
before lnm, making foi the house m gieat consternation On entering it 
himself he went straight to his foster-mother with the two bear-skins, cry¬ 
ing, ‘There is one for thy couch, and another for thy coverlet!’ after which 
he ordered the flesh of the bears to be dressed and cooked Kagsagsuk was 
now requested to enter the main room, in answer to which request he, as 
was his wont, only peeped above the threshold, saying, ‘I really can’t get 
across, unless someone will lilt me up by the nostrils’, but nobody else 
venturing to do so now, Ins old fostei-mother came and lifted him up as he 
desired All the men had now become very civil to him One would say, 
‘Step forward', another, 'Come and sit down, friend ’ ‘No, not there where 
the ledge has no cover,’ cried another, 'here is a nice scat for Kagsagsuk ’ 
But rejecting their offers, he sat down, as usual, on the side-ledge Some of 
them went on, ‘We have got boots for Kagsagsuk’, and others ‘Here are 
breeches for him!’ and the girls livafied each otliei in offering to make 
clothes for him After supper, one of the inmates of the hohse told a girl 
to go and fetch some water for ‘dear Kagsagsuk ’ When she had leturned 
and he had taken a drink, he diew her tenderly towards him, praising her 
for being so smart for fetching water, but, all of a sudden, he squeezed 
her so haid that the blood lushed out of her mouth But he only remarked, 
‘Why, I think she is burst 1 ’ The parents, howevei, quite meekly rejoined, 
‘Never mind, she was good for nothing but fetching water ’ Later on, when 
the boys came in, he called out to them, ‘What great seal-hunteis ye will 
make!’ at the same time seizing hold of them and crushing them to death, 
others he killed by tearing their limbs asundei But the parents only said, 
‘It does not signify—he was a good for-notlnng, he only played a little at 
shooting ’ Thus Kagsagsuk went on attacking and putting to death all the 
inmates of the house, never stopjung until the whole of them had perished 
by his hand Only the poor people who had been kind to him he spared, 
and lived with them upon the provisions that had been set by as stores for 
the winter Taking also the best of the kayaks left, he trained himself to 
the use of it, at first keeping close to the shore, but after some time he ven¬ 
tured farther out to sea, and soon went south and northwards m his kayak. 
In the pride of his heait lie roamed all over the countiy Lo show off his 
strength, therefore, even nowadays he is known all along the coast, and on 
many places there are marks of his great deeds still shown, and this is why 
the history of Kagsagsuk is supposed to be true ” tos 

103 Rmk, Eskimoishe eventyr og sagen, no 1 (pp 45-51) 
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[united states] "There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll! 

How frugal is the chariot 

That bears a human soul!” 104 


Style 

From the discussion so far you can see that art varies m the kinds 
and characteristics of things which are taken as significant enough 
to be subjects, the way the parts are ordered architectonically, and 
the craftsmanship used to pioduce the woik of art The distinctive 
characteristics involved in these processes form style (12) In so far 
as the three factors vary fiom one aitist to another, there are diffei- 
ences m their styles Also, since artistic behavior is meiely a special 
case of behavior in general, and the individual’s behavioi is a re¬ 
flection of the customs of his gioup, the artist is influenced by the 
people with whom he internets socially 

[western Europe] "In the study of our art, as in the study of all arts, 
something is the result of out ozvn observation of natuie, something, and 
that not a little, the effect of the example of those who have studied the 
same nature before us, and who have cultivated before us the same art, 
with diligence and success ” 103 

Thus there are also styles of a group (“school”), period, and so¬ 
ciety 

[china] “The fact that the beauties of ancient times had very thm 
fingers and narrow waists, and that the horses had pointed muzzles and 
slender bodies, that the pavilions and terraces were towering, and that the 
garments of the people were wide and trailing, are all owing to the differ¬ 
ence in the style of the objects represented, and not at all to the strange 
ideas of the ancient artists behind those representations ” 100 

[united states] “While the arts do not create change, they register 
change 

“This is the reason for the appearance of the modern dance The de¬ 
parture of the dance from classical and romantic delineations was not an 
end m itself, but the means to an end It was not done perversely to 

lot Dickinson, Poems, p 46 105 Reynolds, op cit, 14 (p 230) 

100 Chang Yen-yuan (9tli cent), Li Tai Ming Hua Chi, 1 4, tr Sakamshi, The 
Spirit of the Brush, pp 78-9 
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dramatize ugliness, oi to strike at sacred tradition—to destroy from sheer 
inability to become pioficient m the technical demands of a classical art 
The old forms could not give voice to the more fully awakened man They 
had to undergo metamorphosis—in some cases destruction, to serve as a 
medium for a tune differently organized 

“The modern dance, as we know it today, came after the World War 
The period following the war, demanded forms vital enough for the re¬ 
born man to inhabit Because of the revitalized consciousness came an 
alteration in movement—the medium of dance, as tone is medium Out of 
this came a different use of Lhe body as an instrument, as Lhe violin is an 
instrument Body is the basic instrument, intuitive, instinctive As a result 
an entirely contemporary set of technics was evolved While it had points 
of similarity with the old, that was because it was based on the innate 
coordination of the body which is timeless With this enhanced language, 
and the more vitally organized instrument, the body, we are prepared for a 
deep, Stirling creative communication.” 107 


Categorization of the arts 

It has been aigued that anything, the expenence of which is 
intrinsically satisfying, is an ait object Howevci, every society cate¬ 
gorizes some things as artistic and oriiets as not 

[rwala bedouins] [In the preparation of coffee a slave] wipes a wooden 
mortar decoidted with carvings, shakes into it the cold [freshly 
loasted] beans freed iiom their husks, picks up with his right hand or with 
both hands a long wooden pestle . . and, holding the mortal between 
his knees, pounds the coffee with measured and dignified strokes After 
every five or six blows upon the beans he knocks the edge of the pestle 
against the sides of the moitar in older to get rid of the coffee clinging to 
it The noise made by the mortar and pestle . is heard everywheie in 
the vicinity, and the people give their opinion as to whether these sounds 
are regular and artistic or not The pounding of coffee is an art, and musi¬ 
cal ability is judged according to the way in which it is done 108 

[Greece] “ the Muses dwell on Olympus, nine daughters be¬ 
gotten by great Zeus, Clio [History] and Euterpe [Music], Thaleia [Comedy 
and Bucolic Poetry], Melpomene [Tragedy] and Teipsichore [Dance and 
Choral Song], and Erato [Lyric and Eiotic Poetiy] and Polyhymnia [Ora¬ 
tory and Sacred Lync] and Urania [Astronomy] and Calliope [Eloquence 
and Heioic Poetry] ” 100 

[china] “By art is meant ntual, music, archery, charioteering, callig¬ 
raphy, and numbers Calligraphy is a branch of painting ” no 

107 Graham, op cit, p 85 

108 Musil, The Manners and Custom s of the Rxvala Bedouins, p 101 

100 Hesiod, Thcae,nma, 75-70 

no Kuo Jo-hsu (J 1th. cent), "Intioduction,” p 27, in Kuo Hsi, op cit 
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[united states] "Fine aits Painting, drawing, architecture, and sculp- 
tuie (these foui being often called the aits of design), poetry, music, danc¬ 
ing, and dramatic art,—sometimes restricted to the four first named ” m 

Comment 

Comment is the discussion of a work of art There aie two kinds 
of commenL, hermeneutics and criticism 

Heimcneutics is the explanation of a woik of ait Heimeneutics 
does not develop m refeience to representational woiks of art in a 
homogeneous culluie The aitist lepiesenLs exactly what he wants 
to m his woik of ait, and presumably if he could do better in some 
other medium he would have clone so in the hist place 

[united states] “I ceitamly will not explain my work The explanation 
lies in the work itself It is my last word ” 11 - 

“If you can mite the stoiy of youi dance, it is a literary thing but not 
dancing ” 113 

As foi someone else, if he can give a cleaiei repiesentation, most 
likely he is a bettei ai List Hermeneutics is found in societies which 
have works of ait fiom othci culiuies, 111 from othci penods within 
the same culture, 115 01 contempoi aneous sub-cultuies within a 
heterogeneous cultuie 110 

[wEsraiN EURorr] Shakespeaie, Auten Edition, ed \V J Ciaig and R H Case, 
London, 1904-11 

Heimeneutics is eithci analytic oi nnpiessionistic Analytic hei¬ 
meneutics is explanation by an analysis of the facts which aie found 
in the woik of ait It was shown previously that the intcrpietation 
of lepresentational art depends upon the use of the same symbolism 
as the aitist But it the aitist comes from a different contempoi ane¬ 
ous sub-cultuie, a diffeient period, or a different culture, the chances 
aie that his symbolism is not the same as that of the spectator In 
such a case the spectator cannot intcipret the work of art. Theicfoie 

HI Webstei’s New International Dictionary of the English Language (Spring- 
field, Mass , 1934, 2nd ed), sv "Fine aits ” 

it- J Epstein, The Sculptor Speahs, ed A L Haskell (New Yoik, 1932), p 61 
n3 Graham, op cit, p 102 

114 [wrsTERN Europe] Lucietius, De lentm natuia, ed H A J Munro (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1891, 4th ed) 

lt r > [rome] Servms (1 th—5th rents An), In Vergiln carmina commcntaui, ed 
G Thilo and H Hagen (Leipzig, 1881-1902) 

lt° S Gilbert, James Joyce's Ulysses (New York, 1930) 
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the puipose o£ analytic lieremeneutics is to provide the spectatoi 
with enough knowledge to pennit him to mterpiet the symbols m 
the work of art Hermeneutics answers such general questions as 
What are the relevant elements m the culture o£ the artist’s group 
(society, penod, and school)? What are the lelevant elements m the 
aiList’s personality? Then it proceeds to these specific questions. 
What is the artist tiymg to do in (he work of art? How does he do it? 

[western Europe] “If we want to get only half way to the proper under¬ 
standing of a man, we must, before all things, study the age in which he 
lived, perhaps completely ignoring him the while, but finding, on our 
return to him, that we are fully satisfied with his conversation ” HT 

“Constructive criticism . asks 1 What did the author set out to do? 
Was his plan reasonable and sensible, and how far did he succeed in carry¬ 
ing it out?” 118 


However, analytic heimeneutics is not entirely satisfactoiy It 
was stated above that the representational woik of ait is an archi¬ 
tectonic symbol, and we saw that such a symbol achieves its effect 
by the particular relations which exist between its paits But analy¬ 
sis necessarily destroys the organization Theiefore analytic herme¬ 
neutics gives us 

. the dismembered limbs of the poet 119 
lathei than a whole woik of ait 

[united states] “To tell the beauty would decrease. 

To state the Spell demean, 

There is a syllabi el ess sea 
Of which it is the sign. 

My will endeavouis for its word 
And fails, hut entertains 
A rapture as of legacies— 

Of introspective mines ” 120 

This is where impressionistic heimeneutics comes m. It attempts 
to elicit the proper responses to an architectonic symbol belonging 

tit Goethe, "Letter to C F Zelter, Aug 9, 1828,” Samlliche Werke, XL, (pp 
99-101) p 100, tr A D Coleridge (London, 1887) 

118 Goethe, "Graf Caimagnola noch emmal,” p 157, in Samlliche Werke, 
XXXV, pp 153-58, tr ed J E Spingarn (New York, 1921) 

118 Horace (65-8 ii e ), Sermones, 1 4 62, in Carmtna, ed F Vollmei (Leipzig, 
Teubncr, 1907, ed inai) 

120 Dickinson, Poems, p 266 
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to a stiange symbolism, by means of another representational "work 
of art, but this time one which employs the symbolism of the ob¬ 
server Such a piece of impressionistic hermeneutics gives him 
knowledge through insight rathei than reasoning 

[western Europe] " . the best sort of criticism, the imaginative criti¬ 

cism, that criticism which is itself a kind of construction, or creation, as it 
penetrates, through a given liteiary or artistic product, into the mental and 
mnei constitution of the producer, shaping his work ” 121 

Criticism is evaluation of a woik of art m terms of the value 
system of the critic’s group 

[rome] ‘‘To point ouL the merits, and if it so happen, the faults, is the 
properest of all things ” 122 

[western Europe] “ . . my own definition of criticism a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known and thought m 
the world " 123 

Criticism is a social control, for it praises those works of art which 
aie m agreement with the social values, and disparages those which 
are not In this way it reinforces the values of the gioup 

ESTHETIC VALUE 

Enjoyment is play value It is tested by seeing the extent to which 
an action itself gives satisfaction 

Beauty is architectonic value It is validated by observing the 
satisfaction which results from making a response to the art object 

[hindu] “Weakness or thickness of delineation, want of articulation, 
improper juxtaposition of colours are said to be defects of painting Proper 
position, proportion and spacing, gracefulness and articulation, resem¬ 
blance, decrease and increase i e, foreshortening—these are known as the 
eight good qualities of painting Painting which has not the proper posi¬ 
tion, devoid of the appropriate rasa [flavor], empty to look at, hazy with 
darkness and devoid of life-movement (chetana)—is said to be inexpressive. 
One that seems as if dancing by its posture or appears to look frightened, 
laughing or graceful, thereby appears as if endowed with life, as if breath¬ 
ing . 124 

121 w Pater (1839-1894), Essays from "The Guardian" (London, 1901), p 29 
Pater's own works are excellent examples ol lmpiesstonistic hermeneutics 

122 Quintilian (1st cent ad), InsUtutio oratioms, ed L Radermacher (Leip 
ztg, 1907-35), 2 5 5, vide ibid , 2 5 5-9 

123 Arnold, "The function of criticism at the present time,” p 42, vide ibid , 
pp 18, 20, 40, in Works, III, pp 1-44 

t24 Visnudharmottara, 3 43 
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[western Europe] “ . . all tilings m pioportion as they are better 
measured, formed, and ordered, are assuredly good an a higher degree, but 
in proportion as they ate measuied, formed, and ordered in an inferior 
degree, are they the less good ’’ 125 

Greatness is representational value, and is attributed to works of 
ait which give the obseivci insight into the subject matter repie- 
sented. It is tested by finding out how piofound the work of art is 
Two questions are involved here 

(a) Has the artist represented the essential characteristics of the 
subject matter so that with his inteipretation you can understand 
similar subject mattei in othei times and places, or does he repiesent 
supcificial chaiactenstics that aie only applicable to the subject 
matter of his own time and place? 

[greece] "In general, consider those examples of sublimity to be fine 
and genuine which please all and always Foi when men of different pur¬ 
suits, lives, ambitions, ages, languages, hold identical views on one and 
the same subject, then that vcidict which results, so to speak, from a con¬ 
cert of discordant elements makes our faith in the object of admiration 
stiong and unassailable ” 12 o 

[wrsTERN luroi’e] “Does Homci mteiest us now, because he wrote of 
what passed beyond his native Greece, and two centuries before he was 
born, or because he wrote what passed in God’s woild, and in the heart 
of man, which is the same after thirty centimes? Let oux poets look to 
this is their ieelmg really finei, truer, and then vision deeper than that 
of othei men,—Lliey have nothing to ieai, even from the humblest subject, 
is it not so,—they have nothing to hope, but an ephemeral favour, even 
from the highest ” 12 ? 

(b) Does the artist tepiesent the subject matter in all the lich- 
ness of its meaning 01 only one aspect of it? 

[greece] "Foi, as if instinctively, oui soul is uplifted by the true sub¬ 
lime, it takes a proud flight, and is filled with joy and vaunting, as though 
it had itself produced what it has heard When, therefore, a thing is heard 
repeatedly by a man of intelligence, who is well versed m htcraLure, and 
its effect is not to dispose the soul to high thoughts, and it does not leave 
in the mind more food foi reflexion than the words seem to convey, but 
falls, if examined carefully thiough and through, into chsesteem, it cannot 
rank as true sublimity because it does not survive a first hearing Foi that 
is really great which bears a repeated examination, and which it is diffi- 

Augustine, jDe natuia bom [405], 3 m Coi pus Sniplot um Ecclenasticorum 
Lalinorum, 25, pp 853-89. ti A H Newman (Buffalo, 1887) 

12,1 [Longinus], De lublimilute, 7 i 

127 Carlyle, “Bums [1828],” p 271, m IVoiks, XXVI, pp 258-318 
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cult or rather impossible to withstand, and the memory of which is strong 
and hard to efface " 128 

[wesiern Europe] "A Lrue work of art, like a true work of nature, never 
ceases to open boundlessly before the mind Wc examine,—we aie im¬ 
pressed with it,— it pioduces its effect, but it can never be all compie- 
hended, still less can its essence, its value, be expressed m words ” 12l) 

“The highest achievement possible to a man is the full consciousness 
of his own feelings and thoughts, tor this gives him the means of knowing 
intimately the hearts of others Now there aie men who are born with a 
natural talent for this and who cultivate it by experience towards prac¬ 
tical ends From this talent springs the ability to profit in a higher sense 
by the world and its opportunities Now the poet is born with the same 
talent, only he cultivates it not for his immediate worldly purposes buL 
foi a loitier spiritual and universal purpose If we call Shakespeaie one 
of the gieatest poets, we mean that few have perceived the world as accu¬ 
rately as he, that few who have expiessed their innei contemplation of it 
have given the reader deepei insight into its meaning and conscious¬ 
ness ” 130 


Historical References 

(1) “Theie are some things, then, which aie to be enjoyed, others which 
ate to be used Those things which aie objects of enjoyment make us 
happy Those things which are objects of use assist, and (so to speak) sup- 
poit us in our eflorts aftei hajipincss, so that we can attain the things that 
make us happy and lest iri them . . 

“For to eti]oy a thing is to lest with satisfaction in it for its own sake 
To use, on the other hand, is to employ whatever means aie at one’s 
disposal to obtain what one desires’’—Augustine, De doctuna chuiliana, 
13 3, 1 14, in Opera omnia, ed Benedictines of St Maur ( Patrologia 
Latina, 32-47) (Pans, 1841), PL, 34, cols 15-122, tr J F Shaw (Buffalo, 
1887) 

(2) “The peace of all things is the tranquility of older Order is the 
distnbution which allots things equal and unequal, each to its own place ” 
—Augustine, De civilate del [426], ed J E C. Welldon (London, 1924), 
19 13 1, tr M Dod (Buffalo, 1887) 

(3) “I marked and peiceived that in bodies themselves there was a 
beauty from their forming a kind of whole, and another from mutual fit¬ 
ness ’’—Augustine, Confessiones [400], ed J Gibb & W Montgomery (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1908), 4 13 20, tr J G Pilkmgton (Buffalo, 1886) 

an liaimony, and, as it were, a mutual peace among all its parts ” 
—Augustine, De civitate del, 5 11. 

(4) In this way, the beauty of all things is in a manner configured, as it 

128 [Longinus], op cit , 6 2—3 

120 Goethe, “Aufsatze mis den Propylaen,” p 45 

130 Goethe, “Shakesjseaie unci kem Endel” pp 44—15, in Samtltche JVcrke, 
XXVI, pp 44-45, tr ed J E Spmgaiu (New Yoik, 1921) 
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were, from antitheses, that is, from opposites' this is pleasing to us even 
in discourse ’’—Augustine, De online , 17 8 

(5) ", beauty . . is constituted . by proportion and arrange¬ 
ment ’’—Augustine, De civitate det, 11 22. 

(6) “ all bodily beauty consists in the proportion of the parts, 
together with a certain agieeableness of color Where there is no propor¬ 
tion, the eye is offended, either because there is something wanting, or too 
small, or too large "—Ibid , 22 19 2 

(7) “ . the desire for amusement, no less than instruction, is irre¬ 

pressible in the human breast . . , the love of the beautiful, for its own 
sake simply, is no more to be stifled than the propensity of the earth to put 
forth flowers m spring M Fuller, “Entertainments of the past winter,” 
Dial 3 (1842-43), (pp' 46-72) p 46 

(8) “Amidst the arts which man has occasion to practise for the supply 
of his necessities, or the uses of animal life, and amidst the reseaiches in 
which he is engaged to obtain the knowledge of a system, of which he 
himself is a part, and m which he is so deeply concerned, he is also dis¬ 
posed to invent and to fabricate for himself works m which he would give 
scope to lus faculties, and enjoy the immediate fruits of lus own ingenuity, 
m its mere application of exeicise . Even where he has in view to 
obtain some purpose of mere animal life, he often exceeds what this object 
alone would suggest Fie would adorn what is useful, and accomplish a 
foim, of which the effect, though conjoined with the supply of his neces¬ 
sities or accommodations, is veiy different fiom what these purposes alone 
would require "—A Ferguson, Punciples of Moral and Political Science, I, 
pp 285-86, cf p 243 

(9) G Plekhanov, Art and Society, tr P Leitner et al (New York, 
1936) 

(10) “In the heat of the [mass] dance the several participants are fused 
together as into a single being, which is stirred and moved as by one feel¬ 
ing During the dance they are in a condition of complete social unifica¬ 
tion, and the dancing gioup feels and acts like a single oiganism The 
social significance of the pnmitive dance lies piecisely m this effect of 
social unification"— E Grosse, Die Anfange dei Kunst, p 219 

(11) [western Europe] “Natuie never set foorth the earth m so rich 
Tapistry as diverse Poets have done, neither with pleasaunt rivers, fruitfull 
tiees, sweete smelling iloweis, noi whatsoever els may make the too much 
loved earth more lovely her world is brasen, the Poets only deliver a 
golden P Sidney, Defence of Poesie, p 8 

(12) “It is well agreed that what is called cieation in the great artists 
is nothing but a special manner possessed by each one in his seeing, coordi¬ 
nating, and rendering of nature E Delacroix, Journal, III, p 222 
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THE MYSTICAL WORLD VIEW 


Mysticism is the approach which achieves adjustment by in¬ 
ternally changing an individual’s exjreuences, rather than modify- 
ing the environment itself in oidei to produce the change. 

MYSTICAL THEORY 

Limitations of the other approaches 

The problem of man’s adjustment is to satisfy his moLives, and 
horn this point of view all the approaches we have examined so fat 
—naturalism, supernaturalism, and estheticism—have a common 
failing they pi ovule a partial adjustment only In the first place, 
consider the stuff of which such approaches aie made. A phenome¬ 
non is experienced as a complex of characteristics, but each of 
these approaches deals with those properties which are relevant to 
its frame of reference and ignores the rest Therefore, it concerns 
itself with one aspect rather than the whole of reality Secondly, 
there is the mattei of how the elements aie organized within the 
approach Here naturalism and supernatuiahsm are more vulner¬ 
able than estheticism because, as shown m the preceding chapter, 
discursive reasoning does not produce a unity that can be experi¬ 
enced dnectly But, m turn, a representational work of art does 
not establish unity m the subject matter it symbolizes, it merely 
infers that the unity found in the work of art also exists in its sub¬ 
ject matter To sum up, the three approaches segmentahze ex¬ 
perience and at best give us knowledge about ( wissen ) a unity in 
the world, rather than knowledge of ( kennen) it (1) 

Since this is so, the three approaches cannot provide a complete 
adjustment. For they allow man to adjust only to a pait of his 
environment at any one time, and as a corollary, to satisfy but some 
of the motives which exist at the time. 
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[western Europe] "More and more mankind will discover that we have 
to turn to poetry to interptet life for us, to console us, to sustain us 
Without poetry, our science will appeal incomplete, and most of 
what now passes with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced 
by poetry ” 1 

Mysticism 

Mysticism, on the othei hand, both orders the charactenstics of 
all the phenomena that aie expenenced at one time and satisfies all 
the motives which the individual has at the time. This is done by 
oigamzing all immediate experience m terms of whatever has 
highest value 

Hume showed that according to immediate experience we "are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a peipetual dux and 
movement” 2 Now, stop and examine what you are experiencing at this 
point For instance, I am sitting at my desk and flunking of what to write, 
but at the same time, I can heal people speaking outside my office, the 
click of a typewnter down the hall, and the drone of an anplnne overhead, 
out of the corner of my eye I see books on the shelves and the notes at the 
corner of my desk, I feel the strain of my jackel across the shoulders and 
the pressure of my trousers on the abdomen, and so on In fine, there are 
discordant elements in my immediate experience 

[hindu] "Usually the self takes the same loim as the fluctuations of 
mind stuff The fluctuations are of five kinds and are hindered or unhin¬ 
dered Sources-of-vahd ideas and misconceptions and predicate-relations 
and sleep and memoiy Sources-of valid-ideas are perception and mfeience 
and verbal-communication Misconception is an erroneous idea not based 
on that form in respect of which the misconception is enteitamed The 
predicate-relation is witliouL any coriesponding perceptible object and 
follows as a result of perception or of words Sleep is a fluctuation of 
mind-stuff suppoiled by the cause of the transient negation of the waking 
and the dreaming fluctuations Memory is not-adding-surreptitiously to a 
once experienced object ’’ 3 

[wRsiiiRN europl] “As the understanding gives no help, neither much 
nor little, in the matters put before the soul, they never rest anywhere, but 
hurry to and fio, like nothing else but gnats at night, troublesome and un¬ 
quiet, and so they go about from one subject to another 

1 M Arnold, "The study of poetiy,” p 2, in Works, IV, pp 1-41 

2 D Hume, A Ti eatise of Human Naluic, 14 6 (p 252) 

sPatanjali (4lh-5lh cents ad), Yagasutui, tr ] H Woods (Hnrvnul Ouental 
Series, 17) (Cambiidge, Mass, 1914), 1 4-11 Rejn-inted by peimission of the pub¬ 
lisher, Harvaul Umveisity Piess 
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“This comparison seems lo me to be smgulaily to the purpose, for the 
memory and the imagination, though they have no powei to do any harm, 
aie very tioublesome ” 4 

Mysticism, tlnough insight, organizes all the elements of im¬ 
mediate expeilence into a unity This state is called taplure. It has 
the following effects (a) All the propeities of all the phenomena 
which are expeilenced at the time aie included. 

[Hindu] "In Lius contentrated mind-stuff the insight is truth-bearing 
Has another object than the insight lesultmg liom things hcaid or fiom 
infeiences, inasmuch as its intended-object is a paiticular The sublimin.il- 
mipiession produced by this super-i effective balanced-state is hostile to 
other subliminal-impressions When this subhmmal-impicssion also is 
restricted, since all is restricted, the yogin gains seedless concentia- 
tion ” 8 

[western Europe] “ it [is] a union of all the faculties ” 0 

( b ) Inasmuch as the elements aie unified by insight, the entne unity 
is experienced as an integrated whole in a single act of appiehen- 
sion. 

[uTNNEnAGo] "As I prayed I was awaie ol something above me and 
theie He was, He to whom I was speaking, God That which we call the 
soul, that it is which is God This is what I felt and saw The one called 
E.nthmaker, God, is a spmt and He it was I lelt and saw At least this is 
what I learned I instantly became their spirit, I was then spmt oi soul 
Whatever they thought of I immediately knew I chd not have to speak to 
them and get an answei to know what then thoughts weie Then I thought 
of a certain place far away, and immediately I was theie I was my 
thought ” 7 

[WESlERN Europe] “In mystical theology the understanding ceases 
fiom its acts, because God suspends it when oui Lord suspends Lhat 

undeistanding, and makes it cease fiom its acts, He puts befoie it that 
which astonishes and occupies it so that, without making any reflections, 
it shall comprehend m a moment moie than we could comprehend m 
many years with all the elloits in the world ” 8 

Only in laptuie is the full complexity of expei ience i educed to a 
unity which is directly, immediately, and vividly experienced in the 
same way that we expei ience the ledness of a lose 

[iiindu] "Fie reaches the highest oneness " 9 

4 Teresa, Vida, 17 10-11 6 l’alanjali, Yognsuha, 1 48-51 

GTeiesa, op cit, 18 2 7 Clashing Thunder, Autobiography, p 190 

8 Teiesa, op cit , 12 8 

9 Mundaliopomsad [1th cent nc], 3 13, in Upant\ad 
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[western Europe] “Truly now we have arrived in the very vision 
and the contemplation oi the truth a cerLam place of abiding What, 
shall I say, aie the joys, what is the enjoyment of the Supreme and true 
Good, the breathing of what peace and what eternity? But in con¬ 
templating the truth, from what side soever one can contemplate it, so 
great is the joy, so great the punty, the sincerity, undoubtmg Uust in. the 
reality of things that one may think that he has not at any time known 
anything else, when he did appeal to himself to know and then the soul 
enure is not impeded from full allegiance to the lull truth ” 10 

In lapture there is such a complete fusion of the elements in 
immediate experience that the individual loses all awareness of self 
and environment, of space and time. 

[hindu] “As a result of this there arises the deeper-knowledge of two 
equivalent things which cannot be distinctly qualified in species 01 ch.ir- 
actenstic-maik or point-of-space The intuitive knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination is a deliverer, has all things as its object, and has all times 
for its object, and is an inclusive whole wilhout sequence When the purity 
of the sattva and of the Self are equal there is Isolation ’’ H 

[west ern Europe] "I am thinking of what the soul was then doing 
Our Lord said to me It undoes itsell utterly, My daughter, m older that 
it may give itself more and inoie to Me it is not itself that then lives, it 
is I ” 12 

it is extremely difficult to know how long, because the senses are 
m suspense ” 13 

The disciiunnatmg of self from the envnonmenl is a producL of 
discoidant expeuences, some aie referred to the locus “self” and 
others to that of “not-seli ” 14 (2) As foi space and time, they are 
a means of relating different things When all the elements in im¬ 
mediate experience are meigecl there aie no cliscoidances, so that 
the distinction between self and enviionment, and hence of space 
and time, are lost. 

Obliteiaung the awaieness of self as opposed to environment 
has one fuilher consequence. Recall that motivation impels restor¬ 
ing the equilibrium within an organism lluough interaction be¬ 
tween the organism and its environment Now, m rapture theie is 

10 Augustine, De quantitate animae [387-88], 33 76, m Patrologia Latina, 32, 
cols 1033-80, tr F E, Touischer (Philadelphia, 1933) 

11 Patanjali, Yogasuira, 3 53-55 

iSTeiesn, op ait, 1818 13 Teresa, op cit,18l6 

ii The best proof of this is found m schizophrenia, where the individual 
eithei lcjects discordant parts of his personality and projects them into his con¬ 
ception of his environment, or incorporates harmonious jsaits of the environment 
into his conception of his self 
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a perfect equilibrium, and organism and environment are so com¬ 
pletely meiged that there no longer is any distinction between them, 
theieloie all the motives -which exist at the time are satisfied. 

[hindu] "This person, when embraced by the intelligent Self, knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within This indeed is his true 
form, in which his wishes aie fulfilled, in which the self only is his wish, 
m which no wish is left,—free from any sorrow ” 15 

To sum up, life orclmauly seems to be a continual stiuggle to 
build up an integrated personality out of cliveise and transient 
expenences, and to maintain the integiity of thaL peisonahty against 
a hostile environment. But there are temporary periods of respite. 

[western Europe] “. this true ease 

This healing peace, 

For this taste of living glory ” 16 

Sometimes, just at the time a man is m the act of satisfying his 
most impoitant motive, all lus immediate experience suddenly 
mciges with this gratification 

[hindu] “ alone enveloping everything ” it 

His reaction is ecstasy, and the experience is laier recalled as beati¬ 
tude 

[hindu] "Only at times when the Tathagata, by not attending to any 
features of things, by the cessation of feelings one and all, attains and 
abides m that mental concentration which is featureless, only at such times, 
Ananda, is the Tathagata more at ease ” 18 

[western Europe] “O Nectar! O Delicious Stream' 

O ravishing and only Pleasure! Where 
Shall such another Theme 
Inspire my Tongue with Joys, or please mine Ear! 
Abridgement of Delights! 

Ancl Queen of Sights' 

O Mine of Rarities! O Kingdom Wide'” 19 

lt> Brhadaranyakopamsad [ ante 500 lie], 4 3 21, in Upanisad 
18 H Vaughan (1022-1695), The Feast, 55-57, in Works, ed L C Maiun, 
Oxford, 1911 

IT Svelasvataropamsad [4th cent no?], 116, in Upamsad 
t&Tipilaka, Sutta-pitaha, Samyutta-mhayu, 17 19 [5th cent nc?], tr C A 
F R Davids and F L Woodwaicl (Pali Text Society, Translation Senes, 7, 10, 
13-11, 16), London, 1917-30 Idem, in Dtghu nikaya, 16 2 25, ti T W R and 
C A F R Davids (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 2-1), London, 1899-1921 
to T Tiahcine (1637?—167-1), “Love,” 1, m Poetical Works, ed G I Wade, 
London, 1932 
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The condition and effects of laptuie are extraordinary enough 
for many people to think of it as supeinatuial, and since it involves 
absorption of all expeuence mto whatever is conceived of as the 
highest good, there need be no wonder that it is ofLen interpreted 
as becoming one with a supreme being or umveisal spmt 

[western europf] “What I undertake to explain is that which the soul 
feels when it is in the divine union, It is plain enough what union is— 
two distincL things becoming one All I am able to say is, that the 
soul is represented as being close to God, and that there abides a convic 
tion thereof so certain and strong, that it cannot possibly help believing 
so . at that moment the whole soul is occupied m loving Him whom 
the undei standing has toiled to know, and it loves what it has not com pi e- 
hended, and rejoices in what it could not have rejoiced m so well, if it 
had not lost itself, in older, as I am saying, to gam itself the more ” 20 

However, I think that the data in this chapter prove that the heat t 
of the mystical appioach is the unifying of all immediate experience 
around the highest good (summum bomnri), irrespective of what 
that good may be, and that any inteipretauon of the resulting 
ecstasy as becoming one with a spirit is simply the lationahzation 
of chose mystics to whom some spmt is that highest good 

MYSTICAL PRACTICE 

In mysticism man adjusts by laptuie, and when not in this state 
he lives by recalling it 

[western europl] “There arc seconds—they come five or six at a time— 
when you suddenly feel the presence of the eternal harmony peifectly 
attained . This feeling is cleai and unmistakable, it’s as though you 
apprehend all nature and suddenly say, "Yes, that's light" . it’s not 
being deeply moved, but simply joy You don’t forgive anything because 
theie is no more need of loigiveness It’s not that you love— 0 I 1 , theie’s 
something in it higher than love—what’s most awful is that it’s terribly 
clear and such joy If it lasted more than five seconds, the soul could not 
endure it and must perish In those five seconds I live through a lifetime, 
and I’d give my whole life for them, because they are worth it ” 21 

Mystical pmctice, then, is Lhe customaiy means by which laptuie 
is achieved Any technique which fuses all the elements in immedi¬ 
ate expei lcnce can be used 

20 Tciesa, op ett , 18 5, 19, 22 12 

21 F Dostoevsky, The Possessed [1871], p 554, in Novels, tr C. Garnett, New 
York, 1912-20 
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One form of mystical piactice is concentiation. Attention is 
focused on whatever is of highest value, while discordant elements 
are completely excluded from awaieness 

[hindu] "Yoga is Llie restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff Then 
the Seer, that is, the Sell, abides m himself At othet times it, the Self, 
takes the same foim as the fluctuations of mincl-stuff The restriction 
of them is by means of practice and passionlessness Piactice is lepcated 
exeiuon to the end that the mincl-stuft shall have peimanence in this re¬ 
stricted state But this piactice becomes confirmed when it has been culti¬ 
vated for a long time and unmtenuptedly and with earnest attention 
Passionlessness is the consciousness of being master on the parL of one who 
has rid himself of the thirst lot either seen or revealed objects This pas- 
sionlessness is highest when discernment of the Self lesults m thnstlessness 
fox qualities and not meicly for objects 

"Concentration becomes conscious of its object by assuming forms 
either of delibeiation upon coaise objects or of reflection upon subtile 
objects or of the joy of the feelmg-of-peisonality The other, concentration 
■ninth is not conscious of objects, consists of subliminal-impressions only 
alter objects have meiged, and follows upon that practice which effects 
the cessation of fluctuations His masteiy extends from the smallest 
atom to the greatest magnitude The mind stuff from which, as fiom a 
precious gem, fluctuations have dwindled away, reaches the balanced-state, 
which, in the case of the knowei or of the process-of-hnowing or of the 
object-to-be-known, is m the state of resting upon one of these three Of 
these balanced states the state-balanced with deliberation is confused by 
reason of piedicate-ielations between words and intended-objects and ideas 
When the memoiy is qune punfied, that balanced-state—which is, as it 
nere, empty of itself ancl which brightens lino conscious knowledge as the 
intended-object and nothing more—is super-deliberative By this same bal¬ 
anced slate the reflective and the super-reflective balanced-states are also 
explained The subtile object also terminates m unresoluble-primary- 
matter These same balanced-states are the seeded concentration When 
there is the clearness of the super-ieflective balanced-state, the yogin gams 
internal undistuibed calm ” -- 

[western eurore] "I shall . explain, in. some measuic, the four de¬ 
grees of prayer to which our Lord, of His goodness, has occasionally raised 
my soul [1] It is necessary tor beginneis to accustom themselves to 

disiegard what they hear or see, and to put it away from them duung the 
time ol prayer, they must be alone, and in retuement think ovei their 
past life . [2] Herein the soul begins to be recollected, it is now touch¬ 

ing on the supernatural—foi it never could by any efforts of its own attain 
to this . . [3] It is a sleep of the powers of the soul, which aie not wholly 

lost, nor yet understanding how they are at work The jilcasure, sweetness, 
and delight are incomparably greater than in the foimer state of player, 
and the leason is, that the wateis of grace have risen up to the neck of the 

22 Patanjali, op cit, 1 2-4, 12-18, 40-17 
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soul, so that it can neither advance nor retreat—nor does it know how to 
do so, it seeks only the fruition of exceeding bliss It is like a dying man 
with the candle in his hand, on the point of dying the death desired It 
is rejoicing in this agony with unutterable joy, to me it seems to be nothing 
else but a death, as it weie, to all the things of this woild, and a fruition of 
God I know of no other words whereby to descube it or to explain it, 
neither does the soul then know what to do,—for it knows not whether to 
speak or be silent, whether it should laugh or weep It is a glonous folly, a 
heavenly madness, wherein true wisdom is acquired, and to the soul a kind 
of fiuition most full of delight . [4] In tins the fourth state there is no 

sense of anything, only fruition, without understanding what that is the 
fruition of which is granted It is undeistood that the fruition is of a cer¬ 
tain good containing in itself all the good together at once, but this good 
is not comprehended The senses are all occupied in this fruition m such 
a way that not one of them is al liberLy, so as to be able to atLend to any¬ 
thing else, whether outward or inward " 2 ' , 

Weakening the body by fasting, exposure, disease, etc, may pro¬ 
duce a physiological condition favorable for rapture (3) 

[western lurope] “He remembered among other things that he always 
had one minute just before the epileptic fit (if it came on while he was 
awake), when suddenly in the midst of sadness, spmtual darkness and op¬ 
pression, there seemed at moments a flash of light in Ins brain, and with 
extraotchnary impetus all his vital forces suddenly began working at then 
highest tension T he sense of life, the consciousness of self, were multiplied 
ten times at these moments which passes like a flash of lightning His mind 
and his heau were flooded with extraordinary light, all his uneasiness, all 
his doubts, all lus anxieties were relieved at once, they were all merged 
m a lofty calm, full of serene, harmonious joy and hope But these 
moments, these flashes, were only the prelude of that final second (it was 
nevei more than a second) with whidi the fit began That second was, of 
course, unenduiable Thinking of that moment later, when he was all right 
again, he often said to limiself that all these gleams and flashes of the 
highest sensation of life and self-consciousness, and therefore also of the 
highest form of existence, were nothing but disease, the interruption of the 
normal condition, and if so, it was not at all the highest form of being, 
but on the contrary must be reckoned the lowest And yet he came at last 
to an extremely paradoxical conclusion 'Whal if it is disease?’ he decided 
at last ‘What does tt matter that it is an abnormal intensity, if the result, 
if the minute of sensation, lemembered and analysed afterwards in health, 
turns out to be the acme of harmony and beauty, and gives a feeling, un¬ 
known and undivined till then, of completeness, of proportion, of recon¬ 
ciliation, and of ecstatic devotional meigmg in the highest synthesis of 
life? at that moment I seem somehow to understand the extraordi¬ 
nary saying that there shall be no more lime ’ " 2i 

23 Teresa , op cit, 1112-13, 14 2, 16 1, 18 2 

24 Dostoevsky, The Idiot [1868-69], pp 224-25, in Novels 1 II. 
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Finally, rapiuie can be chemically induced. 

[Delaware] “Peyote [the narcotic part of certain cacti] cures sickness 
and gives one a clear mind so that he can study God and the woild ” 

“Peyote should not be eaten for visions The visions are the result of 
the effect of Peyote on the body, but if you put your mind on God no 
visions come to disturb you Then you really know Peyote Think about 
God first, then talk to Peyote Say 

“ 'I don’t come to the meetings to get visions, to see things, to hear 
things I come here to get well, to pray, to make my people well Help 
me’ ” 

“Now this is the best way to use Peyote Before you go to the meeting, 
set your mind on a good purpose Concentrate youi thoughts on God If 
you do, you will see him 

“Peyote cleais the mind It takes away worry It makes you see things 
in the light light ” 23 

[western Europe] “I took it [opium], and m an hour, O heavens! what 
a revulsionl what a resurrection, from its lowest depths, of the inner spinti 
what an apocalypse of the world within me! That my pains had vanished 
was now a trifle in my eyes, this negative effect was swallowed up in the 
immensity of those positive effects which had opened before me, in the 
abyss of divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed PIere was a panacea, 
a (pdoHoiROV viiJTElfE; [pain and sorrow banishing drug] foi all human 
woes, here was the secret of happiness, about which philosophers had dis¬ 
puted for so many ages, at once discovered, happiness might now be bought 
for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat-pockct, portable ecstasies might 
be had corked up in a pint-bottle, and peace of mind could be sent down 
by the mail . whereas wine disorders the mental faculties, opium, on 
the contrary (if taken m a proper manner), introduces amongst them the 
mosi exquisite older, legislation, and harmony communicated serenity 
and equipoise to all the faculties, active or passive, and, with respect to 
the temper and moial feelings in general, it gives simply that sort of vital 
warmth which is approved by the judgement, and which would prob¬ 
ably always accompany a bodily constitution of primeval or antediluvian 
health 

“ For it seemed to me as if then fiist I stood at a distance aloof 
from the uproar oi life, as if the tumult, the fever, and the strife, were 
suspended, a respite were granted fiom the seciet buidens of the heait, 
—some sabbath of repose, some resting from human labouis Here were 
the hopes which blossom in the paths of life, reconciled with the peace 
which is in the grave, motions of the intellect as unweaued as the heavens, 
yet for all anxieties a halcyon calm, tranquillity lhaL seemed no product of 
inertia, but as if resulting from mighty and equal antagonisms, infinite 
activities, infinite rcjrose ” 23 

23 V Petiullo, The Diabolic Root (Philadelphia, 1934), jqr 66-68 

20 T DeQuincey, Confessions of an English Opium Eatei [1821], pp 381, 383, 
395, in Collected Wntmgs, ed D Masson (London, 1897), III, pp 207-449 
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BLISS 

Bliss is mystical value A tiling is blissful if it can be used in 
making a mystical adjustment 

Substantiation is testing the value of anything by tiying to use 
it mystically 


Historical References 

(1) “We call that clear knowledge which comes, not from our being 
convinced by leusons, but from our feeling and enjoying the thing itself, 
and it surpasses the othci s by far.”-B Spino/a, Rente vei ban deling van 
god, de mensch en des zelfs welstand, 22 (p 55); in Opera, I, pp 1-121, 
ti A Wolf (London, 1910) 

(2) “ there is always a peiceived lclation between the self which 
wills and the obstacle which resists—such being the origin and the ultimate 
foundation of every known lelation to the external woild”—P Maine de 
Biran, Influence de I'halntudc sui la faculte de pensei [1803], p 28, in 
Oeuvres, ed P Tisserand (Paris, 1920-), II, tr M D Boehm (Baltimore, 
1929) 

(3) “The body is fust brought into a state either of nervous instability 
oi irritability by ascetic practices, or of neivous insensibility by the pei- 
sistent withdrawal of all outer disturbance, and the mind is fixed upon a 
single object . we have heie the two poles of consciousness Then, as 
the tension is sharpened, what happens? Under the artificial conditions of 
weakened nerves, of blank surroundings, the self-background drops The 
feeling of transition disappears with the absence of related terms, and the 
remaining, the positive pole of consciousness, is an undifferentiated Unity, 
with which the person must feci himself one The feeling of personality is 
gone with that on which it rests, and its loss is joined with an overwhelm¬ 
ing sense of union with the One E D Puffer, The Psychology of Beauty, 
p 73 
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The last few chapters were concerned with the various wa>s 
in which a society approaches the pioblem of adjusLmg to its en- 
vnonment. But whatever means is employed, adjustment involves 
the use of behavior and objects 

To some extent each one of us adjusts by means of his or hei 
own behavior, appropi la tes what he needs fiom Ins envnonment, 
and makes artifacts which he uses himseli Foi instance, I walk in 
the woods and find hickory nuts, I pick up a stone, break open the 
nuts, and eat their meat But you will lecall from the discussion of 
social chffeientiation, that we are all dejiendenl upon others to jno- 
vide us with some adjustive behavior and objects Also, some be¬ 
havior and objects aie so scaice thaL theie is not enough to go 
lound (1) In any case, the question auses, Who gets what, and how? 
Three elements enter in here (a) the kinds and amounts of things 
customanly used in adjustment, ot standard of living, (b) the cus¬ 
tomary rights and duties connected with these things, or owneiship; 
and (c) the customary ways the things are allocated, or distribution 
These constitute the economy of a society 

STANDARD OF LIVING 


Standard of living 

The standmd of living is the sum of the diffeient kinds and 
amounts of behavior and objects used m adjustment And since a 
cuhuie is made up of the customaiy ways in which a society adjusts, 
it follows by definition that the behavioi and objects used in adjust¬ 
ment, le, the standaid ot living, will vary from one cultuie to 
anolhei. 

[iikopia] Whereas we think of three meals a day as a normal standard, 
and often take subsidiary lefreshment as well, the Tikopia aim at securing 
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one mam meal a day, with only one or two snacks The time at winch this 
meal is taken, the early afternoon, regulates a great deal of their work 
Whereas again we regaid meat as a staple food the Tikopia rely primarily 
upon vegetable foods, either baked or compounded with coco-nut cream 
in a pudding, and supplement this with fish, animal meat is unknown 
and the flesh of birds is rarely eaten The clothing each requires is defined 
by custom as a piece of bark-cloth, vaiymg in type and sue according to 
age and sex, and needing little preparation, though frequently leplacecl 
They use no head covenng or footwear Young children are not required 
to wear clothing In what would coirespond to a family budget in our 
society, therefore, food alone is the major item Shelter, some privacy, and 
a domestic health are provided by houses of timber and sago-thatch, easily 
built, supplemented by cooking-huts near-by For sleeping and resting no 
bed or couch is required, but a mat of plaited strips of pandanus leaf, a 
blanket of bark cloth, and a pillow, this being caived wood for men and 
a pile of bark-cloth foi women Othei house furniture is equally simple 
The floor must be coveied with coco-nut-leaf mats, buL seats are not used, 
and since the bedding can be easily stowed away during the daytime all 
the floorspace can be used to capacity (apart from certain ritual restric¬ 
tions) Watei-bottles ot coco-nut, baskets, wooden bowls, grating-stools, 
pestles, and the earth-oven with its stones are the majoi items needed in 
the preparation of food, and m addition othei standard technical equip¬ 
ment ts requited such as adzes, knives, canoes, nets, fishing rods and lines, 
fishhooks, and digging sucks The scheme of peisonal adornment is much 
the same for both sexes a certain amount of tattoo, beads of seashell and 
coco-nut shell, necklets, ear tassels, and head fillets of leaf, posies of flowers 
and fruit, m addition men often wear kilts of finely plaited pandanus 
leaf. For dancing, the puncipal recreation, sounding boards and beaters 
are needed, and for men, wooden bats and wands The Tikopia are not a 
warlike people, but foi display and occasional offence spear, club, and bow 
and arrow are part of a man’s equipment 1 

II the culture is homogeneous, the membeis of the society tend to 
have similai standaids of living 

[new Ireland] there is private property ornaments, implements 
of work, cunency, pigs, knowledge (medical and magical), are all privately 
owned There is wealth and theie are rich men, but poverty does not 
exist Moreover, everyone lives in the same style The house, food, and 
general manner of daily living is the same for everyone, regardless of his 
amount of wealth The importance of wealth is that it allows a man to 
make the elaboiate rites for his dead ancestors, and so gam prestige for 
himself Wealth is not hoarded, but instead is always being put in circula¬ 
tion at the constant ritual feasts And theie is no reason why wealth should 
be saved ovet any long interval Old age docs not mean economic inse¬ 
curity For every old person is well taken care of by either his own children 

1 R W Filth, Pumitwe Polynesian Economy (London, 1939), pp 32-33 
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or by classificatory ones. The old people, men and women, aie the most 
respected members of the community, and it is unthinkable that any one 
of them should be m want 2 

But to the extent that the culture is heterogeneous, difTeient stand- 
aicls o£ living are found m the sub-societies. 

[iruGAo] The numbei of meals eaten by the Kiangan Ifugao depends 
upon his status in society If he be a uch man, he eats three meals a day 
the year round If he belongs to that laige class who have a few rice fields 
but not sufficient to furnish a supply of rice for the whole year, the mabitd, 
he eats three meals a day at haivest time and during such time thereaftei 
as may be sufficient to give him a good filling From thence on, he eats two 
meals a day one at about nine o’clock in the forenoon and one at about 
six in the evening Whenever he has any hard work to do, however, he eats 
three meals Some few there are who have no rice fields, the naiuaiwat 
(poveity stucken), and who never have more than two meals a day and 
sometimes have only one These unfortunates, as may be supposed, aie 
quite fond of attending religious feasts The vegetable food of the 
different classes of Ifugao varies principally in the latio of camotes to rice 
m the annual subsistence Among the wealLhy, rice comprises practically 
the sum total of the year’s food Among the very poor it changes place with 
camotes 1 

[uNirm states] Foi ideal, rathei than actual, class budgets, vide U. ot Cali¬ 
fornia, Heller Committee for Reseaich in Social Economics, Quantity and Cost 
Budgets, Berkeley, 1933— 

When theie aie marked difleiences in standaids of living among 
the groups in a society, these difleiences tend to become symbols ol 
the group, and as such, is a case of the symbolization ol gioups and 
loles discussed eailiei 

[united states] “One winter my wife and I went to a painting exhibit 
at a dealer’s gallery. My wife was wearing a muskrat coat, and as we enteied 
the gallciy the dealei glanced at us and immediately turned back to his 
desk A lew days later I accompanied a friend to the same exhibit Not 
being a professor’s wife she wore a mink coat, as a result the dealer hoveied 
over us so that we could hardly pay attention to the paintings ” 

In consideung the symbolization of roles we saw that if a role has 
high social value the only ones allowed to use its symbols are those 
who have assumed that lole. Consequently, if the group differences 
are important in a society, there are sumptuaiy laws which prohibit 

2 H Powdermakei, Life m Lesti, pp 223-24 

SR F Bauon, Ifugao Economics (U of California, Publications m American 
Aichaeology and Ethnology, 15 5) (Berkeley, 1922), p 416. 
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the members of one group fiom having the standard ol living that 
symbolizes another group 

[japan] “A prohibitoiy law in 92 artides was established [in ad 681] 
and was accordingly promulgated with the following words —'The cos 
tumes of all fiom die Pnnces of the Blood down to the common people, 
and the wearing of gold and silver, pearls and jewels, purple, brocade, em- 
broidciy, fine silks, togcthei with woollen carpels, head-dresses and girdles, 
as well as all kinds of colouied stuffs, are regulated according to a scale 
the details of which are given in the written edict ’ ” 4 

[western Europe] [Duung the sixteenth centuiy, it was illegal tn Eng¬ 
land Lo] "sell or by any meancs delyver to any petson, having not in Pos 
session Landes or Fees to the cleie yeiely value of Three thowsande 
powndes, avenable and tryable by Bookes of Subsidies or by any other 
sufficient tiue way or meanes, any maner of Foreyne SLuff or Waies not 
giowne or first wrought in any the Quenes Majesties Dominions, or garnish¬ 
ing or adorning of the Bodye or the pane of the Body of any maner of 
person.” 8 

If theie are no sumptuaty laws, people can use their standatd of 
living as a means of changing their gi oup membership In so fai as 
a standard of living symbolizes a group, chopping one standard of 
living and adopting another is a way ol leaving one gtoup and be¬ 
coming a member of another Since this is usually done to mciease 
one’s own status, people can compete for staLus by tiymg to outdo 
then opponent thiough mote closely approximating Lhe sLanclatd of 
living which symbolizes the group with the highest status Under 
such conditions, to have a standard of living below that of an op¬ 
ponent means that you have a lowci status than the opponent, it 
is this which pioduces the phenomenon of “Keeping up with the 
Joneses." 

[united states] “Hollywood is a place where you spend more than you 
make, on things you don't need, to impress people you don’t like “ 0 

In Older to get along people need enough of the behaviot and 
objects customarily used in adjustment The total worth of such 

iNthongi, ti W G Aston (Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society 
of London, suppl 1) (London, 1896), 29 31-32, vide "Rules relating to the station 
in life ( bungen) of the farmers of Maizuru Han,” ti D B. Simmons, Tiansartiom 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 19 (1891), jap 228-38 

0 Gieat Biitam, The Statutes of the Realm (London, 1810-24), 5 Elizabeth 6 
(IV, p 428) [1563], vide ibul, 8 Eliz 112 (IV, p 494), 13 Eliz 19 1 (IV, p 555), 
R Steele and J L L Giaivford, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (Oxford, 1910), 
1, nos 515, 517, 562, 565, 569, 618, 675, 681, 690, 717, 745, 798, 890-91 
0 It Munay, quot Rosten, Hollywood , p 103 
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behavior and objects which anyone owns is his wealth A man is 
poor if his wealth is less than the amount needed to maintain his 
standard of living, he is tick to the extent that he has a surplus over 
and above his standard of living 

[united STATrs] The attached table gives family income and expendi¬ 
ture m Chicago during 1935-36 for white, native born, non-relief families— 
on the whole, the most lavorecl segment of the population There we see 
that an income of $1,500 was considered necessary for a family of four to 
subsist adequately Yet 31% of the families had less than that In fact, the 
average family needed at least $1,750 befoie it had any surplus at all 42% 
of the families had less than this amount, and were forced into debt in 
order to get along 

But theie is another factor to be taken into consideiation when 
Jigunng wealth The kinds and amounLs of things needed for adjust¬ 
ment fluctuates, m oui society a family does not use obstetricians 
and undertakers evety day So if there is Lo be any secmily, a peison 
must have a smplus ol weahh as a reservon that can be tapped in 
times when things would not be available otherwise oi an unusually 
greater numbei of things ate needed These sat savings. 

[BLACKrooT] "Pemmican, the chief article of food of the Indian during 
winter, is made of dried buffalo meat cut into bits and mixed with saska- 
toon-beiries After it has been put into buffalo bladders and hot lat has 
been poured over it, it will keep foi months and years without spoiling 
It is the Indian's only ‘canned’ food, the only food he can lay by for the 
winter months " 7 

[united states] “One of the woman guests at a tea party a short time 
ago was of the busy, rather talkative type She spoke about her household, 
her children, her car, the difficulty of getting tires And ‘Oil, my dear,’ she 
said, ‘there’ll be quite a lot of other things that will get scarce ’ She con¬ 
fided that she had been buying huge quantities of paper napkins ‘They say 
good paper will no longer lie made very soon ’ 

“Hoarding! What have women not hoarded since this war [World War 
II] broke out m Europe! What are they not still trying to hoard m spite 
ol everything! . . . 

“Men are much less keen on hoarding than women. Still, I knew some 
men who bought thirty pairs of shoes.” 8 

[arunta] It is true that the natives rarely gather any extra supplies but 
when there is to be a large meeting for ceremonial purposes then the 
women will forage longer and farther afield, and grass seed or nardoo seed 
cakes will be prepared for the visitors The Engwura or fire ceremony 

7 Long Lance, Long Lance (New Yoik, 1928), p 88 

8 A Daniel, “Hoaiders aren’t happy,” New York Times , Aug 9, 1942, sec 7, 
pp 1L27 
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among the Arunta lasted four months, and meant extensive pieparatton 
and a considerable strain on the food resources of the country These cere¬ 
monies, however, are only possible at the end of several good seasons 0 

[united states] Banks conducting Christmas clubs pay to the members, 
about December 10, those sums they have deposited during the previous 
fifty weeks Some of the banks add interest, others do not When interest 
is paid, it is generally less than the usual savings-bank rate The members 
are required at the beginning of the fifty week term to promise to deposit 
a certain amount each week It is agreed that nothing is to be returned 
until the end of the fifty-week term . The deposits are frequently as 
small as 25 cents per week, occasionally they are as great as $20 pel week, 
$1 per week is a popular amount 10 

About 35 to 40 percent . is spent for Christmas n 

It is difficult to save behavior, and not easy to save perishable 
objects 

[trobriands] the magic called vilamalya [is] performed over the 
ciops after harvest, and at one or two other stages This magic is intended 
to make the food last long . But, and this is the important point for 
us, this magic is conceived to act, not on the food, but on the inhabitants 
of the village It makes tlieir appetites poor, it makes them, as the natives 
put it, inclined to eat wild fruit of the bush, the mango and bicad fruit 
of the village grove, and refuse to eat yams, or at least be satisfied with 
very little They will boast that when this magic is performed well, half 
of the yams will rot away in the stoiehouses, and be thrown on the watua, 
the lubbish heap at the back of the houses, to make room for the new 
harvest Here . we meet the typical idea that the mam aim of accumu¬ 
lating food is to keep it exhibited in the yam houses till it rots, and then 
can be replaced by a new etalage 12 

Therefore, savings Lend to be in the form of dm able objects 

[tonga] Wealth . took the form of mats, tapa, and othei manufac¬ 
tured articles 13 

[united states] Because gold hoarding was illegal during Woild War 
II, many people who were afraid that paper money might become worth- 

si S D Porteus, The Psychology of a Pumittve People (New York, 1931), p 
287 

to L M Crosgrave, "Christmas Clubs,” Quarteily Journal of Lconomics, 41 
(1926-27), (pp 732-39) p 732 

n M John, "The Christmas Club idea in Boston,” Bankers Magazine, 113 
(1926), (pp 839-14) p 843 

11B Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London School of Eco¬ 
nomics, Studies m Economics ancl Political Science, 65) (London, 1922), p 169 
Published by E P Dutton &. Co, Inc, New Yoik 

13 E W Gifford, Tongan Society (Beinice P Bishop Museum, Bulletins, 61) 
(Honolulu, 1929), p 181 
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less began to hoard valuable objects During 1940 and 1941, lor instance, 
it became fashionable to hoatd platinum disks, which were made and sold 
for that purpose by jewelry stoies catering to an upper class trade 

Of these, lepositones of value are the most convenient, they are 
durable and compact objects that are woith much 

[kwakiuil] All along the North Pacific Coast, from Yakutat to Domox, 
curiously shaped coppei plates are in use, which in olden Limes were made 
of native coppei, which is found m Alaska and probably also on Nass 
River, but which nowadays are worked out of imported copper . The 
T-shaped part (qalas), which forms two ridges, is hammeied The Lop is 
called "the face” (onuxleme), the lower part "the hind end" (onutsexste) 
The front of the coppei is covered with black lead, in which a face, repie- 
senting the crest animal of the owner, is giaven These coppers have 

the same function which bank notes of high denominations have with us 
The actual value of the piece of copper is small, but it is made to repiesent 
a large number ol blankets and can always be sold for blankets The value 
is not arbitral lly set, but depends upon the amount of propel ty given away 
in the festival at wlucli the coppei is sold On the whole, the oftener a 
copper is sold the higher its value, as every new buyer ti les to invest more 
blankets in it Theiefore the puichase of a copper also bungs distinction, 
because it pioves that the buyer is able to bring together a vast amount of 
property 

Each copper has a name of its own, and from the following list of 
coppeis, which weie in Fort Rupert in 1893, the values attached to some 
of them may be seen 

Maxtsolem (=all other coppers are ashamed to look at it), 7,500 
blankets 

Laxolamas (=steel-head salmon, i e, it glides out of one’s hands like a 
salmon), 6,000 blankets 

Lopelila (=making the house empty of blankets), 5 000 blankets 

Dentalayo (=about whose possession all aie quarreling) 14 

[united states] Money, diamonds, and art objects are typical reposi¬ 
tories of value 

In the case of such objects, their use in direct adjustment is second- 
aiy Primarily they aie condensed wealth, as it were, and in addi¬ 
tion they are symbols of wealth 

Some societies base status on wealth 

[ifugao] A man’s social status is fixed by the amount of rice he hat vests, 
his wealth is m his rice fields 13 

F Boas, "The social oigamzation and the secret societies of the Kivakiutl 
Indians,” Annual Repoit of the U A National Museum, 1895, (pp 311-733) 
p 314 

i" Baiton, op cil , p lf>0 
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[uniild states] "Up over the pathway of wealth the men and women 
who had no qualifications further than the foi tunes they had obtained 
through luck or inheritance, came thronging to the heights once so caie- 
fully guarded Over the trail of achievement, foieign peasants who had 
become bankeis, newspaper owners who had been and still were common 
scoundrels, obscure folk who had attained position as merchants, physi¬ 
cians, lawyers, clambered upwaicl to the eminence where a few years earlier 
only those of patrician hentage had been peimitted to stand Society itself 
had been transfoimed into a stiange, heterogeneous, unstable organization 
—a jazz version of the old social harmony.” 12 

In such a case the richer one is, the highei his status and the greater 
his influence 

Wealth, in the Trobnands, is the outward sign and the substance of 
power, and the means also of exercising it The power of the Tro- 
briand chief lay mainly in his wealth W 

[western Europe] “ Volpone Deaie saint, 

Riches, the dumbe god, that giv’st all men tongues 
That canst doe nought, and yet mak'st men doe all 
things, 

The price of soules, even heel, with thee to boot, 
Is made worth heaven! Thou art vertue, fame, 
Honour, and all things else! Who can get thee. 

He shall be noble, valiant, honest, wise— 

Mosca And what he will, sn Riches aie in fortune 
A greater good, then wisdome is in nature ” 18 

Therefoie the people uy to amass wealth in excess of that needed for 
purposes of secunty 

[Samoa] Rank besides its social significance was distinguished by the 
possession of material pioperty or, m other words, wealth The wealth of 
a family was demonstrated by the numbeis ot la'ui bundles of fine mats 
stored on the cross beams of the guest house 19 

[united states] Men living m democratic times have many passions, 
but most of their passions either end m the love of riches or pioceed from 
it The cause of this is not that their souls are narrower, but that the im¬ 
portance of money is leally greater at such times When all the members 
of a community are independent of or mdiffeient to each other, the 
cooperation of each of them can be obtained only by paying for it this 

16 M K Van Rcnssclaei, The Social Ladder (New \ork, 1921), p 158 
w Malinowski, op cit, pp 64, <161 

18 B Jonson, Volpone [1607], 1 1 21-29, 111 Woilts, ed C H Herford and P 
Simpson (Oxfoid, 1925- ), V, pp 1-137 

10 P H Buck, Samoan Material Culture (Bernice P Bishop Museum, Bulle¬ 
tins, 75) (Honolulu, 1930), p 317. 
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infinitely multiplies the purposes to which wealth may be applied and in¬ 
creases ns value When the reverence that belonged to wliat is old has 
vanished, birth, condition, and profession no longer distinguish men, or 
scarcely distinguish them, hardly anything but money remains to create 
strongly maiked differences between them and to raise some of them above 
the common level The distinction originating m wealth is increased by 
the disappeaiance or diminution of all other distinctions Among aristo¬ 
cratic nations money reaches only to a few points on the vast circle of 
man’s desires, m democracies it seems to lead to all 

The love of wealth is therefore to be traced, as either a pimcipal or 
an accessoiy motive, at the bottom of all that the Americans do 20 

When a man is so rich that he has an excess ovei the amount 
necessaiy to satisfy his desires for both security and status, he can 
slacken his efforts and i elite, le, no longei work to increase his 
wcalili, dissipate his wealth, or do both 

[daiiomev] The . love of display is responsible for at least two 
Dahomean art-forms, the small biass figures and the appliquecl cloths 
These have, as then principal function, the decoration of the houses of 
men of position, pluased m economic terms, Lhey proclaim the ability of 
then owners to spend their wealth on non-utilitarian objects . . the 
economic organisation of Dahomean society exhibits a laige degree of spe¬ 
cialisation, accompanied by the production of an economic surplus that, 
through a process made easier by the presence of a money economy, has 
biought about the concentration ol wealth in the hands of the membeis 
of the Dahomean leisure class This group, m turn, has maintained its 
position through its ability to acquire much wealth, and its practice of 
dispensing this wealth as largesse, oi m accoi dance with the socially valued 
canons ol conspicuous consumption 21 

[western Europe] “Cleumont Why, what should a man doe?" 

Tiue-wit Why, nothing or that, which when'us done, is as idle Harken 
after the next horse-race, or hunting-match, lay wagers, praise Puppy, or 
Peppei-cmne, White-foote, Franklin , sweare upon White-maynes partie, 
spend alound, that my lords my heare you, visite my ladies at night, and 
bee able to give ’hem the cliaiacter of every bowler, or belter o’ the greene 
These be the things, wherein your fashionable men exercise themselves, 
and I for companie 22 

In societies wheie status is based upon weahh, these two forms of 
behavioi can also become symbols of the highest status gioup (2) 

20 A de Tocqueville, De la dcmociaiie en Amcnque [1835-40], III, Pt 3, 
Chap 17 (pp 371-72), ti lev P Biadley (New York, 1945) 

21 M J Heiskovits, Dahomey (New York, 1938), I, pp 98-99 

22 Jonsoii, Epicoene, 1 1 32-41 
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and, as in the case of the standard of living, the behavior may be 
followed by those who do not have an excess of wealth m order to 
increase their own status. Again, as in the case of the standard of 
living, people can compete for status by dissipating more wealth 
than their rivals 

[kwakiutl] The rivalry between chiefs and clans finds its strongest ex¬ 
pression m the destruction of property A chief will burn blankets, a 
canoe, or break a copper, thus indicating his disregard of the amount of 
property destioyed and showing that his mind is stronger, his power 
greater, than that of his rival If the latter is not able to destroy an equal 
amount of property without much delay, Ins name is “broken ” He is van¬ 
quished by his rival and his influence with his tribe is lost, while the name 
of the other chief gams correspondingly m renown 

Feasts may also be counted as destruction of property, because the goods 
given can noi be returned except by giving another feast The most ex¬ 
pensive sort of feast is the one at which enormous quantities of fish oil 
(made of the oulachon) are consumed and burnt, the so-called “grease 
feast” Therefore it also raises the name of the person who can afford to 
give it, and the neglect to speedily return it entails a severe loss of prestige 
Still more feared is the breaking of a valuable coppei A chief may bi eak 
his copper and give the broken parts to his rival If the lattei wants to 
keep his prestige, he must bieak a coppei of equal or higher value and 
then return both Ins own broken copper and the fragments which he 
has leceived to his nval The latter may then pay foi the copper which he 
has thus leceived The chief to whom the fragments of the first copper are 
given may, liowevei, also break lus copper ancl throw both into the sea 
The Indians consider that by this act the attacked rival has shown himself 
superior to lus aggressor, because the latter may have expected to receive 
the broken copper of his rival m return so that an actual loss would have 
been prevented . Property may not only be destroyed ior dre purpose 
of damaging the piesuge of the rival, but also for the sole purpose of gain¬ 
ing distinction 21 

[united states] “Ward McAllistei wrote of tins entertainment [Christ¬ 
mas Ball of 1874] ‘The ball was meant to be the greatest affane-de luxe 
New Yorkers had ever seen The men as well as the women vied with each 
other in getting up as handsome costumes as ever were worn ’ He sums up 
the temper of the time in those sentences Society had become a contest 
among leaders of its organization to do the newest and most elaborate 
thing Wealth had stimulated the social body as alcohol does the indi¬ 
vidual And the city was growing nchei with each year 

"Hospitality was measured entirely in terms of money. A Newport host 
not many years ago proclaimed proudly to a tableful of guests one eve¬ 
ning that the soup that they were eating cost ten dollars a plate One o£ 


23 Boas, op cit , pp 353-54,356-57 
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the guests pushed away hei plate with a little frown oi disgust "I can’t 
eat it,’ she explained to her host, when he turned toward her inquiringly 
‘I’m sure theie’s molten gold m it' ” 24 

OWNERSHIP 


Ownership 

You will lecall thal adjustment involves the use of behavioi and 
objects, and who uses what is customauly regulated by owneislup. 
Ownership is a social i elation (3) between an individual or gioup in 
the role of ownei, and some behavioi, way of behaving, or object 
which is put m the categoiy of property, if the property is a human 
being he has the role of slave 

[kwakiutl] “When the chief wishes to change his house and to have 
carved posts, then the chief just tells lus carver that he wishes for carved 
posts foi his house The carver knows all the carvings that belong to his 
chief, and, therefore, the chief never tells the carvei what he is to carve 
on the posts of the house, for the wood carver knows what he will caive, 
because he knows all the carvings that belong to the chief 

“Anothei man, belong to the numaym. of the chief, has to get cedar 
trees to be carved by the wood carver As soon as the cedar trees lie on 
their hacks on the beach of the house of the chief, the chief sends his 
speakei to call the diffeient numayms to come and loil up the foul cedar 
trees. When they aie all in front of the chief’s house, the chief’s speaker 
tells the common men to loll up the four cedar tiees Then Lhe chiefs just 
sit down outside, watching the tube who ate working hard, rolling up the 
four cedar tiees The carver shows them wheie to place the four cedar 
tiees, on the ground When the four cedars are all upon the beach, the 
speakei of the chief tells all the men to sit down, and when Lhey are seated, 
the young men of the chief's numaym go into the chief’s house and come 
out carrying blankets which they jiuL down at the place where the chiefs 
speaker is standing, and he gives one pair to each chief of the vanous 
numayms, and to each group of two common men one pair of blankets 
This is called by the Indians, ‘obtained by rolling up the cedar tree 1 After 
the speaker has given away the blankets, the chiefs speaker asks the carver 
to carve the four cedars for posts of the chief’s house, and he promises to 
pay fifty blankets for each post that is, two hundred blankets for the four 
posts, and the carvei thanks lnm for what he has said Then the carver 
carves the four posts, and when he has finished them, the chief asks Ins 
speaker to go and invite the vanous numayms to come and sit down out¬ 
side of the house When they have all come, the chief tells his speaker that 
he will pay two hundred blankets to the carver, and after he has done so, 
the chief asks the speaker to give to each man one blanket This is paid 

24 Vau Rensselaer, op at , pp 183, 238 
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to them by the duet for coming to watch him, as he pays the carver If the 
Chief should not pay the carvei well, then the chief would bring disgiace 
upon himself, foi it is a disgrace to him and his childien and their chil¬ 
dren, if he should not pay much to the carver and to the painter of the 
fiont of his house and of the posts for the carver and the pamtei are dif¬ 
ferent men, and the board makei is also another man All this is paid for 
by the chief with many blankets.” 25 

[united states] “Where . . . the services of the actor aie shown to be 
unusual, unique, or extraoidmaiy and that the damage to the plainufE 
will be irreparable and unascertamable, the latter may enjoin the per¬ 
former from appearing elsewhere during the period of his contract and, 
even though a negative covenant not to appear elsewhere may be lacking, 
such will be implied and enforced not only against those who are parties 
to the contract, but also restraining third parties from doing those acts 
winch induce and continue the breach ” 20 

[andamans] A song that has pioved a success at any . , festive tribal 
meeting is sometimes repeated by "special request” at one of the smaller 
gatherings, "all rights” in these productions “are reserved,” and no one but 
the composer is at liberty to sing a song, howevei populai I 27 

[united staies] “ . . any person entitled thereto, upon complying with 
the provisions of this Act, shall have the exclusive light 

(a) To print, leprint, publish, copy, and vend the copyrighted work, 

(b) To translate , . . chamati/e conveiL . . arrange 01 adapt 
... [01] complete [the copyrighted work] 

( c) To deliver or authorize the delivery of the copyrighted woik in 
public for profit if it be a lecture 

(d) To perform or represent the copyrighted work publicly if it be a 
drama 

( e ) To perform the copyrighted work publicly for piofit if it be a 
musical composition ” 28 

[iruGAo] Among the wet rice folk, rice tenaces are the principal form 
of productive property 

Other forms ol productive propeity are traps and hunting weapons, 
tools, the domestic animals the pig, chicken, and duck Only quite re¬ 
cently, a few christianized ICugaos laise buffaloes 20 

[united states] “The term ‘leal property’ means interest in 
land ” 30 

21 Boas, “Ethnology of the Kwakiutl,” Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Amencan Ethnology, 35 (1913-14), (pp 43-1481) pp 1338-40 

20 New York State, Supieme Couit, Appellate Division, Rogers Theatntal 
Ente\puses v Comstock [1928], in Reports of Cases, 225, (pp 34-37) p 36 

27 E H Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands (Lon¬ 
don, [1883]), p 169 

28 “An act to amend and consolidate the acts lespecling copyright, Maich 4, 
1909," U S Statutes at Large, 35, Chap 320, See 1 

20Baiton, Philippine Pagans, p 3 

so American Law Institute, Restatement of the Law of Property (St Paul, 
1936^4), I, p 22 
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[yukaciiir] Slavery has existed among the Yukaghir. A slave was called 
po, which means literally "worker.” All captives were slaves Men as well 
as women belonged to this class, but the latter, in the position of hostage 
or wives, enjoyed a much greater independence than male slaves, espe¬ 
cially if they had children by their master-husbands The male slave was 
much more dependent and miserable According to the traditions, he 
was barred fiom entering the class of warriors—for a captive's faithfulness 
could not be relied upon—as well as the class of hunters The slave staid 
m the house with the women, the old people, and the children, and did 
house-work on equal terms with the women. In addition, however, he was 
permitted to do such work as the fitting-up of sledges and nets, and to 
participate m fishtng-pai ties 31 

[united states] “Slaves shall be deemed personal estate ” 32 

Like other categories (including roles), those of ownei and property 
are often symbolized by emblems 

[vedda] The sign of transfer of a hill, pool, or piece of land, was a 
stone Handuna showed us a stone—a water-worn quartz pebble about 
the size of a filbert—which he assured us represented the "seisin” of his 
huntingground Besides one or mole stones a tooth was commonly given to 
the new owner by the man handing over the land, but this was not essen¬ 
tial . when land was passed as the result of a death . a lock of hair 
from the head of the dying man was added to the other objects and became 
a most important pait of the "seisin ” The lock of hair would only be cut 
fiom the head of the sick or dying man at his own request by the man to 
whom Ins land would pass, who would cut the lock with an anow It was 
necessary that the sick man should be conscious and that he should him¬ 
self give the lock to his heir, to whom he might say, “If there is any dispute 
after my death show this to whoever gives you trouble” the "seisin” 
of certain land at Damenegema . consists of a lock of hau, a tooth, a 
metal strike-a-light and a piece of milky quartz All these objects were sent 
for our inspection in an old Kanyvan embroidered betel bag m which it 
was said they were always kept 33 

[united states] "Conveyances for the alienation of lands must be writ¬ 
ten or printed, or partly written and partly printed, on parchment or 
papci, and must be signed at their foot by the contracting party, or his 
agent having a written authority, or, if he is not able to sign Ins name, 
then his name must be written for him, with the words 'his mark’ written 
against the same, or over it, the execution of such, conveyance must be 
attested by one witness, or, where the party cannot write, by two wit¬ 
nesses who are able to write.” 34 

31 W Jochelson, The Yuhaghir and the Yukaghtnzed Tungus (American 
Museum of Natural Histoiy, Mcmoiis, 13) (New York, 1926), p 133 

32 Vngmia, Code (Richmond, 1849), 30 103 5 

33 C G and B Z Seligmann, The Veddas, pp 113-14 

34 Alabama, Code 1940,4722 
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[masai] “The brand-marks which the Masai use for their cattle are not 
alike 

‘Tor each clan and family there is one principal mark, and all the cattle 
belonging to the various members of a family are branded in a special way 
“There are also small marks by which the actual owner can be recog¬ 
nized 

“Besides branding, each family has a special method of slitting the ears 
of their cattle, sheep, and donkeys 

“They likewise have smaller marks for each individual owner 
“If therefore a cow is seen, it can be recognized as belonging to the 
Aiser clan, for instance, and also to such and such a person " 35 

[western Europe] It is customary among book collectors to put book¬ 
plates in their books 38 

In every society ownership is a variable relation, from some cases 
in which the role ol owner is assumed by all the people on the one 
extreme, to otheis where the owner is a single individual on the 
other 

[trobriands] ownership varies with different objects 37 
[A Agncultuial land] 

[1] , the chief [of a district] . . is styled tohpwa.ypwa.ya (master 
of the soil) over his whole district, and claims certain tributes from 
it at harvest These tributes are most substantial in the form of 
ungubu (marriage gift) . . . The chief's control over certain uses 
of land and produce in his temtory is largely exercised through 
his marriage with women of different communities within that 
territory The same applies to a much smaller extent, to a head¬ 
man, who usually has two or more wives 38 

The chief, the magician and the notables also own individually 
a numbei of garden plots each, independently of their general 
over-rights 39 

[2] . . the headman of the village community is styled tolipway¬ 
pwaya ... of all village lands He also acts as master of cere¬ 
monies m the garden council of his village, usually carries out the 
garden magic, distributes lands and obtains a tribute in the form 
of small gifts and ungubu His tribute is quantitatively very much 
smaller than that of the chief 40 

[3] The formal title of ownership in the communal territory of the 
sub clan is nominally vested in the head of the sub-clan . . He 

85 A C Hollis, The Masai, p 290 
30 Vide W Hamilton, Dated Book-Plates, London, 1895 
37 Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages (New York, 1929), p 24 
88 Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic (London, 1935), I, pp 328, 334 
39 Malinowski, "The primitive economics of the Trobriand Islanders," Eco¬ 
nomic Journal, 31 (1921), (pp 1-16) p 4 

49 Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, I, p 328 
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is styled tohpwaypiuaya (master of the soil) or tolikwabila (mastei 
of the fields) m a more specific or personal sense than any other 
member of the sub-clan 41 

[4] Every plot within a field is allotted to an individual At times an 
influential headman or a chief may own all the plots m all of his 
fields, or again the titles of ownership to the various plots aie dis¬ 
tributed among the members of a sub cbm [No explanation is 
given as to how individual ownership of plots is determined ] The 
individual owner has to give his consent when his plot is gardened 
by someone else, and he has an unquestioned right to cultivate it 
himself 42 

. . . the'bigger fields are more or less ceremonially and formally 
apportioned to a few heads of sub-clans, while the plots aie indi¬ 
vidually allotted m formal ownership. . . . the few leading per¬ 
sonalities who usually have such claims to the mam fields are the 
headmen of those local sub-clans which have emerged on the teiri- 
tory and the headman of a sub clan of higher lank which has 
settled theie 43 

[5] Every adult male in the village community, whether a citizen or 
not, has the right to ask for a plot or plots on one of the fields 
designated as the gaiden site for the coming cycle Once he has 

< obtained the owner’s permission and this has been endorsed by the 
magician and the chief, he is completely master of the soil on the 
plots which he tills duung one cycle of cultivation 44 
[B Plants] 

Apart from the crops cultivated in the gardens, the most important 
vegetable produce for the economics as well as foi the pleasure of the 
natives are the two palms, the coconut and the betel-nut 

Both palms are grown in and round villages, of which they form a 
characteristic featuie The trees are owned individually, though they 
are planted on what is legarded as communal soil The head-man 
usually enjoys a certain over-right, while the chief is the titular owner 
of the district 45 

Besides the cultivated crops reared in the gardens by dint of strenu¬ 
ous and constant labour, besides the scmi-cultivated trees of the village, 
the grove and the reserved poitions of the forest, there are a number 
of trees, shrubs and weeds which stand out from the contused back¬ 
ground of the “mere jungle" (bdila wala) These are more oi less useful 
to the natives at all times, and become indispensable in years of 
scarcity 

Between the definitely planted and cultivated trees, such as the coco¬ 
nut and betel-nut, and the completely wild but useful giowtlis of the 

a Ibid, I, p 346 

42 Ibid , I, p 329. 

43 Ibid, I, p 370 

44 Ibid, I, p 329 

^ Ibid, T, p 300 
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odila there is an extended lange of plants less and less appropuated 
individually, less and less cultivated, and, as a lulc, less and less eco¬ 
nomically impoitant A number of fruit trees are definitely common 
piopcrty, they spiout from some accidental shoot and aie not tended 
The only rights of owneiship are connected with the fact that they grow 
within the temtoiy of a village and on a part of the grove which 
belongs to one or another section of the community Such fiuit tiees 
would be raided from time to time by a group of children or young 
men iG 

[C Fishing giounds] 

tlieie [are not] any pnvate, proprietary rights to coial outcrops 
The whole community of Smaketa have then fishing giounds in the 
Lagoon, within which every man may hunt foi his spondylus shell, 
and catch his fish at times If the other spondylus fishing community, 
the Vakutans, encioached upon their giounds, theie would be trouble, 
and in olden days, fighting « 

Each village has its own fishing grounds, upon which strangeis very 
seldom trespass, though some fighting for that teason is on lecord 
Some of the villages control coral patches m the lagoon, which aftord 
specially good opportunities for fishing by means of the poisonous loot 
of a creeper . These patches aie owned by individuals, trespass 
being consideied equivalent to theft, but it is usual foi other men of 
the same village to line a patch If another man hues a coral 
patch, he has to make a certain definite payment to the owner 48 
[D. Clothes, tools, etc ] 

Husband and wife have each Ins 01 hei own possessions The wife owns 
her grass petticoats, of which there aie usually some twelve to twenty 
m her wardiobe, tor use on various occasions Also she relies on her 
own skill and mdustiy to procure them The water vessels, the 
implements for ditssmahing, a numbei of articles of personal adorn¬ 
ment, are also her own pioperty The man owns his tools, the axe and 
adze, the nets, the spears, the dancing ornaments, and the drum, and 
also those objects of high value, called by the natives vaygu’a, which 
consist of necklaces, belts, armshells, and laige polished axe-blades 
Nor is private owneiship m this case a mere word without piactical 
significance The husband and the wile can and do dispose of any 
article of their own pioperty, and after the death of one of them the 
objects are not inhenied by the partnei, but distributed among a 
special class of liens When there is a domestic quarrel a man may 
destioy some of his wife’s property—he may wreak his vengeance on 
the water bottles or on the grass petticoats—and she may smash his 
drum or bieak his dancing shield A man also has to rejiair and keep 
his own things in older. . . 

40 Ibid , I, p 310-11 

47 Malinowski, Argonauts of the T Vextern Pacific, p 371 

48 Malinowski, "Fishing in the Trobriand Islands,” Man, 18 (1918), (pp 87-92) 
pp 88-89 
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Immovable goods, such as gai den-land, trees, houses, as well as 
sailing-vessels, are owned almost exclusively by men, as is also the live¬ 
stock, which consists mainly of pigs. 40 
[E. Stories] 

Every story is “owned” by a member of the community Each story, 
though known by many, may be recited only by the “Owner”, he may, 
however, present it to someone else by Leaching that person and 
authorizing him to retell it 50 

[united states] Some things aie presumably available to all, like the 
high seas Our territorial groups, irom the federal government which owns 
the postoffices, to the county and its courthouse, each have property of 
their own The same is true of inteiest groups like the National Geographic 
Society and other large associations, and the business partnership of two 
men The family, too, owns a certain amount of household goods m com¬ 
mon. And finally we come to individual property like clothing 

The owner’s lights over his property are usually, but not always,® 1 
those of use, control, and disposal. (4) 

[wawurong] The right to hunt and procure food in any particular tract 
of country belonged to the group of people born there, and could not be 
infringed by others without permission But there were places which such 

40 Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages, pp 24-25 
so Malinowski, Myth m Pnmitwc Psychology (London, 1926), p 26, 

01 [home] "It sometimes occius that an ownei has not a power of alienation, 
and that a peison who is not ownei has a powei of alienation 

"The alienation of doner land by the husband, without the consent oE the 
wife, is piohibited by the lex Julia, although the husband has become owner of 
the land by its mancipation to him as dowei, or by its surrender to him before a 
magistrate, or by usucapion of it. . 

“Contiauwise, an agnate, as a lunatic’s curator, is empowered to aliene the 
lunatic’s property by the law of the Twelve Tables, and so is a procurator 
[lacuna] Again, a pledgee, m puisuance of a pact authoiizing him to sell, may 
aliene the pledge, though he is not ownei of the thing, this, however, may be 
said to rest on the assent of the pledgor previously given m the agreement which 
empoweied the pledgee to sell in default of payment”—Gams (2nd cent \t>), 
Institutiones, ed P Krugei and Sludemiuid ( Colleclio Libioium Inns Ante- 
justmiam, 1) (Berlin, 1923, 7th ed), 2 62-64, ti E Poste, iev E A Whittuck 
(Oxfoid, 1904, 4th ed) 

[united states] “In its new aspect the corpoiation is a means whereby the 
wealth of innumerable individuals has been concentrated into huge aggiegdtes 
and whereby control over this wealth has been simendered to a unified direction. 

. The sunender of contiol over their wealth by investors has effectively 
broken the old propeuy relationships and has laised the problem of defining 
these lelationslups anew The direction of mdustiy by persons other than those 
who have ventured their wealth has laised tile question of the motive foicc back 
of such direction and the effective distnbuiion of the returns hom business 
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a group of people claimed for some special reason, and in which the whole 
tribe had an interest Such a place was the “stone quarry” at Mt William 
near Lancefield, from which the material for making tomahawks was pro¬ 
cured The family proprietorship m this quarry had wide ramifications, 
including more than Wurunjern people . . . But it was Billi-billen, the 
head of the family whose country included the quarry, who lived on it, 
and took care of it for the whole of the Wurunjern community When 
he went away, his place was taken by the son of his sister . . . who came 
on such occasions to take charge, when it may be assumed, like Bilh- 
billen, he occupied himself m splitting stone to supply demands . 

When neighbouring tribes wished for some stone they sent a messenger 
to Billi-billen saying that they would send goods m exchange for it, for 
instance, such as skin-rugs When people arrived after such a message they 
encamped close to the quarry, and on one occasion Berak heard Billi-billen 
say to them, "I am glad to see you and will give you what you want, and 
satisfy you, but you must behave quietly and not hurt me or each other ” 

If, however, people came and took stone without leave, it caused 
tiouble and perhaps a figlu between Billi-bdlen’s people and them Some¬ 
times men came by stealth and stole stone C2 

[united states] “A person who has the totality of right, powers, privi¬ 
leges and immunities which constitute complete property m a thing . . 
is the ‘owner’ of the ‘thing ’ ” 53 

His duties depend upon the impoitance of the property in the ad¬ 
justments of the ownei’s group as a whole and the solidarity of 
that gtoup If the piopeity is socially important and the gtoup has 
strong solidarity, the duties appioxxmate those of a custodian. 

[maori] The influence of the tribe as a whole was paramount over any 
portion of the land held by the members of it, and no action of any 
moment affecting it was valid unless ratified by the tribal opinion Thus 
no matter what rights to a specific area a man might have he could not 
dispose of them to others unless this was m accord with tribal policy 
In Maori land there was an individual right of occupation but only com¬ 
munal right of alienation 54 

[united states] “For the purpose of regulating interstate and foieign 
commerce in communication by wne and radio so as to make available, so 
far as possible, to all the people of the United States a rapid, efficient, 
nation-wide and world-wide wire and radio communication service with 
adequate facilities at reasonable chaiges, for the purpose of the national 

enterprise”—A A Berle and G C Means, The Modem Corporation and Private 
Property (New York, 1933), p 2 

52 A W Howitt, The Native Tubes of South East Australia, pp 311-12 

53Ameucan Law Institute, op cit, I, p 23 

54 Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (New Yoik, 1929), 
pp 307-68 
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defense [etc] . there is hereby creaLed , the 'Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission ’ ” 5C 

If the propeuy is unimportant to the group and/or the gioup has 
weak solidarity, the owner’s duties aie minimal. 

Ownership thus has two effects It provides the members of a 
group with customs by which to determine who is to use any given 
behavior or object in his adjustments. It also socializes the environ¬ 
ment by establishing a social relation between human beings and 
their non-human property (5) 

Economic systems 

Making things suitable for use in adjustment usually involves 
the use of behavior (laboi) (6) and such objects as materials and 
implements Also, moderately and highly cliffei entiated societies 
often have a separate lole of entrepieneuij one who undertakes to 
provide others with adjuslive behavior and objects which he himself 
owns Now, the lelation between entrepieneur, labor, and objects 
m making things suitable for adjustive purposes varies according to 
the ownership relation between them, and the kind of relation that 
exists defines the economic system But we have seen that the owner 
varies with the property, so that just about all types of ownership 
telation are found m any society, theiefoie the commonest one 
detei mines the economic system 

Many economic systems aie theoietically possible, but the fol¬ 
lowing aie the ones usually found (7) 

(a) Individualism The woikei owns the objects used in his own 
production and he is his own cnliepienem. 

[tikopia] It a man wishes to build a large tiough for tui meric-makmg 
he invites a known wood-woiker to his home The timber is brought there, 
and the specialist auives every clay with his adze and works The job may 
take a month or two, depending upon what other calls of ceremonial or 
domestic character the specialist may have upon his time The owner pte- 
pares an oven eveiy day and feeds the expert But he is not left alone to 
supply the food Men who wish to jom him m turmeric-making in futuie 
seasons will come with contributions of green food for his oven, or will 
cook food at their own home and hung it along They do not do this 
every day but at intervals during the work At last when the trough is 
finished the specialist is rewarded by a large bundle comprising a pandanus 

55 “An act to provide [or the legulation of interstate and foreign communica¬ 
tion by wire or ladio, and foi other purposes, June 19, 1934,” U S Statutes at 
Luige, 48 1, (pp 1061-1105) 1 1 
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mat, a bark-cloth blanket, and a number of pieces of smaller cloth, fiom 
ten to twenty m number, depending on the size of the trough This is ac¬ 
companied by a basket of cooked food Here again, another man who 
wishes to join in future tuimeric-making brings along Ins contribution of 
bark-cloth Neither the food nor the bundle is reciprocated 50 

(£>) Collectivism A gtoup is the entrepreneur, it owns the objects 
used m production, and some of its members are the woikers who 
pioduce on behalf of the gioup as a whole 

[europe] "The socialist system of economy and the socialist ownership 
of the means and instruments of production fiimly established as a result 
of the abolition of the capitalist system of economy, the abrogation of 
private ownership of the means and instruments of production and the 
abolition of exploitation of man by man, constitute the economic founda¬ 
tion of the USSR 

“Socialist piopeity in the USSR exists either in the form of state 
property (the possession of the whole people), or in the form of cooperative 
and collective-farm property (property of a collective farm or propel ty of a 
cooperative association ” or 

(c) Capitalism The entiepteneui owns the objects used in pro¬ 
duction and buys the labor of the woikers 

[chukchee] Many poor families, especially those who want to raise a 
herd of their own, entei the service of one ol their wealthy neighbois for 
several years They aie veiy haid-worked, and receive as pay their meat- 
supply and skins from the herd ol their mastei, but m moving from camp 
to camp they must use then own pack and driving animals Meanwhile 
their own little stock is left undisturbed to multiply In return for good 
services, they may expect to receive from then mastei every year abouL ten 
fawns, and with the natural increase ol their own animals they may secure 
one hundred leindeer in the course of five fairly favorable years Such 
helpers are called “dwelling-mates” (nim-tumgit), and the owneis of every 
large flock, when shoit of hands, will strive in every way to attract at least 
one poor family Often these aie poor relatives of the owner of the herd 
If there are any young unman iccl men in these families, they will be 
offered a girl of the mastei's family in marriage, and thus become relatives 
of his c8 

[united statfs] "Capitalism the established economic system of 

most modern civilized countnes in which the owneiship of land and natu 
ral wealth, the production, distribution, and exchange of foods, the em¬ 
ployment and reward of human laboi, and the extension, organization and 

SOFitth, Pumitme Polynesian Economy, p 295 

Union o[ Soviet Socialist Republics, Constitution, tr Anonymous (New 
York, [19 tl?]), 1 1-5 

58 w Bogoras, The Chukchee, p 83 
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operation of the system itself, are entrusted to, and effected by, private 
enterprise and control under competitive conditions ” B9 

(<£) Feudalism The entrepreneur owns some, if not all, of the 
objects used in production and the woiker is a bondsman, le, the 
entrepreneur has the lights of paitial use, regulated control, and 
restricted disposal over him 

[bakitara] The pastoral people looked on . agricultural people as 
their . . serfs, and a chief had many of these serfs who settled on his 
land and worked for linn, building themselves houses more durable than 
those of the nomadic herdsmen, though not so large or so good as those of 
the chiefs They were despised by the pastoral people, not because of their 
poveity, but because of their mode of life, for, in the eyes of a cow-man, 
anyone who ate vegetable food and cultivated the land, or worked at any¬ 
thing not connected with the cows, was low and mean The seifs, however, 
were not slaves, for they were not bound to particular chiefs, they were 
fiee to move to other parts of the country and serve other chiefs without 
giving then former masters any indication of their intentions, nor indeed 
was a man bound to apply for permission to the chief m whose territory 
he meant to settle, though as a rule, he would piesent himself to his new 
chief and tell him of his desire to serve him He was sure of a welcome 
from the chief, to whom each serf meant another labourer and an addition 
to his wealth, for besides doing building foi him and perhaps herding his 
goats and sheep, each serf paid him a yearly tribute of gram and beer, 
this was not a compulsoiy tax but was regarded as a voluntary return to 
the chief for the land occupied If a chief put a serf in charge of his goats 
and sheep, he paid him a proportion of the young for his work A serf was 
not limited to a definite amount of land, he might cultivate as much as he 
wished, and there was no restraint upon him as regards Lhe possession of 
wealth, for he might accumulate large herds of goats and sheep For many 
generations, however, these serfs were not expected to keep cows, and were 
liable to be plundered if they did so, it was only in later years that this 
restriction was lemoved and they began to acquire cows, which they used 
chiefly for the payment of marriage fees 

The serfs in a district could be called upon to do work for the king or 
state by the chief of that district, but he could not summon them directly, 
for the serfs always attached themselves to some chief who looked upon 
them as his servants and used them to build for him, to look after his goats 
and sheep, and to grow what he might require m the way of gram, plan¬ 
tains, and vegetable food The district chief had, therefore, to call upon 
the serfs through their own chiefs The peasant was not forced to stay with 
any chief and was free to leave whenever he so desired, but as a rule he 
attached himself to the land, built a fairly permanent dwelling, and did 
not wish to move If for any reason one did make up his mind to move 

BO Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language , s v 
"capitalism ” 
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and attach himself to another chief, he went to live two days with a friend 
in the district to which he wished to go After the two days the friend took 
him to his master and he was supplied with land, either a field which had 
been cultivated before or virgin soil on which to start a new field A chief 
also gave his serfs from time to time presents of goats, milk, butter, and, 
when he killed an animal, meat 00 

[western Europe] “ of villenages one is absolute [ purum ], another 
is privileged [ privilegatium. ] But an absolute villenage is that which is so 
held, that he who holds it in villenage, whether he be a free person [liber] 
or a serf [serous], shall do villenage whatever he is ordered to do, nor ought 
he to know at night what he is to do on the morrow, and he will be always 
liable to uncertain duties But he may be talliaged at the will of the lord 
more or less Likewise to give blood-money for permission to give away his 
daughter m marriage, and thus he will be always liable for uncertainties, m 
such a manner however that if he be a free person he does this in the name 
of the villenage, and not in the name of his person, nor will he be bound 
to pay blood money of right, because this does not appertain to the person 
of a free man, but of a villein But if he be a villein [villanus], he must do 
everything however uncertain as well by reason of the villenage as of his 
person, and a free person, if he holds m such condition, cannot retain the 
villenage against the will of the lord, nor can he be compelled to retain it 
unless he is willing There is likewise a villenage which is not so absolute, 
whether it be conceded to a free man or to a villein, to be held upon an 
agreement for ceitam services and customs named and expressed, although 
the services and customs are villein ” 01 

(e) Slavery The entrepreneui owns the workers as well as the 
non-human objecLs used in production 

[bakitara] The possession of real slaves was universal throughout 
the country, tor even the poorest man might capture one or more during 
some raid or battle and afterwaids be permitted by the leader to keep one 
The wealthy people bought slaves when they needed them and a man’s 
heir inherited his slaves along with the other property Domestic slaves 
were regarded as superior to those who were used as labourers, and the 
domestic slaves whom a man inherited were regarded almost as members 
of his family and were not sold A man might even marry a slave woman, 
and if she bore him a child she became free and was accepted by his clan, 
though her children might only inherit his property if he had no child by 
any other wife The ordinary slaves, especially those who had been cap¬ 
tured in battle, were bought and sold like cattle, and a man might kill a 
slave just as he might kill one of his cows and no one would question his 
action. 02 

60J Roscoe, The Bakitara (Cambridge, 1923), pp 9-10, 200-01 

61H de Bracton (d 1268), Delegibus et consuetudimbus angliae, ed G E. 
Woodbine (Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, 3) (New 
Haven, 1915- ), 208b, tr T Twiss (London, 1878-83). 

62 Roscoe, op cit , p 11 
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[united states] "The state or condition of Negto or African slavery is 
established by law in this state, conferring on the master pioperty m and 
the right to the time, labor and services of the slave, and to enforce obedi¬ 
ence on the part of the slave, to all his lawful commands ” 63 


DISTRIBUTION 


Forms of distribution 

Distribution consists of the customary ways in which behavior 
and objects aie allocated It takes place in two ways transfer, or 
change of ownership, and borrowing, the use of property belonging 
to others 

The clearest means of showing the relation between the various 
foims of distribution is thiough an outline summary (8) 

I Non-ieciprocal distribution 

A. Appropriation is taking something that is not the property of 
any owner, x e, is not in an ownership relation The hist one 
to claim a thing in the customaiy fashion becomes the owner 
of it 

[rome] “ . occupation, whereby things previously the property of no 

one become the property of the first occupant, as the wild inhabitants of 
earth, air, and water, as soon as they are captured ” 01 

[united states] “ , any person shall be entitled to enter 
one quarter section or a less quantity of unappropriated public lands ’’ 05 

B Seizure is involuntary distubution The one who is stronger 
takes what he wants from the weaker owner. 

[rwala bedouins] The Bedouins are convinced that the fellahin [seden¬ 
tary agriculturalists] are obliged to supply them with food Everywhere the 
remark may be heard ‘‘The fellah must provide food for the Bedouins 
. . "If the fellah docs not give it to them of his own free will, they have 
the right to take everything they find, and therefore they declare “Take 
from the fellah whatever ye find (or like)” 

The fight called manah, as distinguished from the razw or laid for 
booty, is very different When a stronger tribe wants to possess itself of the 
territory of a weakei oi to increase Us fame . . iL moves with all its herds 
and tents into the territory occupied by the latter and finally encamps 

63 Alabama, Code (Montgomeiy, 1852), 2042 

o^Gaius , op cit.,2 66 

85 "An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain, May 
20, 1862,” U S Statutes at Large, 12 (pp 392-98), Sec 1 
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near the mam camp of the enemy [They then proceed to battle ] 08 

[united states] "Professional stealing as a business is much like any 
otliei business 

“It involves as much hard work as any other business There is little 
thull about it . The earnings are veiy irregulai ” 87 

C Free gift is voluntary distribution without any consideration 
of reciprocity on the pail of the donor The donoi gives the 
thing to anyone with whom he identifies Lo such an extent 
that he gets satisfaction from knowing that the gift is used 
to gratify the motives of the recipient. The recipient is either 
someone for whom the donoi is supposed to have affection, 
or a needy person with whom he sympathizes 

[navajo] “My sister said, ‘There’s another thing I want to say to you, 
my father ' ‘What is it?’ he asked She said. ‘I’d like to have some medicine, 
medicine that one uses for sheep and horses, so that I can raise them I 
haven’t any medicine tor them I haven’t anything, so I’m not strong ’ My 
father said, ‘All light Whenever any of my children ask me for something 
I'll do it, I won’t refuse them, for they’re my childien I’m glad you asked 
me ’ He got his sack and took out his medicine-bundle, and she spread a 
cloth for him to put it on He said, ‘Now, remember, this is for the hoises, 
and this other one is for the sheep They look exactly alike, but you must 
lemember which is which However, I have something for you to remembei 
them by ’ He opened his pouch, took out his coin pollen, opened thaL and 
from it took a led-bead-horse He gave it to my sister, and she put it in 
the medicine for the hoises. She said, ‘Thank you very much, my fathei, 
my mother, thank you veiy much,’ and again she said to him, 'Thank you, 
my father, my mother ’ 

“While the others weie out separating the sheep and goats she asked 
lum, ‘What shall I use besides this medicine?’ He said, ‘The rest, you know 
it all I’ve told you all about it, so you know it all And remember all, too, 
that you want to use for your sheep and horses It all turns into property 
When you acquire horses it’ll give you and get you property So you must 
take good care of them About the songs, your older brother knows all the 
songs about the horses and sheep and about the various properties So you 
want to go to your brother and ask him about the horse song, the sheep 
song and the song you use for property ’ ” 88 

[united states] “ . all those who receive [wedding] invitations to the 
house are supposed to send presents to the bride at her own house from the 

M A Musil, The Mannets and Customs of the Rxuala Bedouins (American 
Geographical Society, Oriental Explorations and Studies, 6) (New York, 1928), 
pp 90, 540 

87 C Conwell, The Piofessional Thief, ed E H Sutherland (Chicago, 1937), 
pp 140, 142 

88 W Dyk, Son of Old Man Hat (New York, 1938), pp 32-33 
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store where they are bought The price mark is taken off and the donor’s 
card enclosed The sooner the gifts are sent the better, because it gives 
the bnde leisure to enjoy them and to write her thanks ” 09 

[west Greenland Eskimo] Of very seal caught at a wmtei station during 
the whole season of their dwelling m the wmter-houses, small pieces of 
flesh, with a propoitionate share of the blubber, were distributed among 
all the inhabitants, or if insufficient for so many, the housemates first got 
their share Nobody was omitted on these occasions, and in this way not 
the very poorest could want food and lamp-oil so long as the usual capture 
of seals did not fail. Besides this general distribution, every man who had 
taken a seal used to invite the rest to partake of a meal with him It must, 
however, be understood, that where the population of a place exceeded a 
certain number, or at times when the seals were very plentiful, this sharing 
of flesh and blubber, either by distribution or by feasting, would piobably 
be limited, in the first case, to perhaps some of the nearest houses or rela¬ 
tives 70 

[united states] 

"the price or PEACE 

Peace has cost us a heavy puce— so heavy thaL only continued willing sacri¬ 
fice can justify the tremendous investment 

WILL YOU KEEP FAITH WITH THESE? 

In our own community 

The man who lies under a cross at Tarawa—Okinawa—in France, Bel¬ 
gium, Germany 

His young wife—and the child who will never know his father 
The neive shattered veteran who cannol find Ins way back to normal 
life ( md family relationships 

The war-worker whose life is thrown out of gear by sudden peace, 
Those who have broken under years of strain 

The children whose lives have been disrupted by abnormal conditions. 
The men still serving in uniform 

The hundreds of thousands of Occupation troops, who must stand by 
while their buddies take off for home 

Those who arc bound by oath and law, loyalty and necessity to remain 
aL their posts until officially released 

The men, wounded seriously or at war’s end, who cannot yet take ad¬ 
vantage of the glorious opportunity to go home 

The ‘amputees,’ the ‘ambulatories,’ to whom hospital walls must be 
home for long days and longer months 

Those for whom war's effects will never end 
Our allies 

The staiving Filipino baby the only living soul found in his native 
village 

" E Post, Etiquette, p 396 

79 H J Rink, Esktmotske eventyi og sagn, suppl, p 174 
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The Chinese lad who has never known a day of peace m his nine years 
of life 

The little Dutch girl who can survive starvation only with rare drugs 
to help 

The families who will never see their homes again 
Those who must rebuild a life from less than nothing 
The men, women and children whose shattered bodies and minds may 
never recover from the effects of war 

Your gift to the Community War Fund is part of your share in the price 
that has been paid for peace Give willingly and generously— Keep Faith 
With Those Who Gave More ” 71 

II. Exchange is recipiocal distribution 

A. Gift exchange is exchange primarily for the sake of symboliz¬ 
ing the relation between the participants’ roles, lather than 
for the sake of the uses to which the things can be put 

[wawurong] “People gave each other presents to make friends ” 73 
[china] "Honouring and respecting are what exist before any offering 
of gifts ” 73 

"Wan Chang asked Mencius, saying, ‘I venture to ask what feeling of 
the mind is expressed in the presents of friendship?’ Mencius replied, ‘The 
feeling of respect ’ 

“ 'How is it,’ puisued Chang, ‘that the declining a present is accounted 
disrespectful?' The answer was, ‘When one of honourable lank presents a 
gift, to say in the mind, "Was the way in which he got this righteous oi 
not? I must know this before I can receive it”,—this is deemed disrespectful, 
and therefore presents aie not declined ' ” 74 

It is up to the donor of the counLer-gift to see that the things 
exchanged are equivalent 

[trobriands] . two mam principles, namely, first thaL the Kula is a 
gift repaid after an interval of time by a counter-gilt, and not a bartering, 
and second, that the equivalent rests with the giver, and cannot be en¬ 
forced, nor can there be any haggling or going back on the exchange— 
these underlie all the transactions 75 

[united states] Some wit once said, a propos of Christmas gifts, "Ain’t 
it hard to figure out what to get people so you break even?” 

7 i Washington, D C, Community War Fund, Keep Faith With Those Who 
Gave , Washington, D C , [1945] 

12 Howitt, op cit, p 254 

73 Meng-tz& [3id cent bc], ed J Legge (Chinese Classics, 2) (Oxford, 1895, 
2nd ed), 71 37 2 
Tllbul, 52 11-2 

75 Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p 98 
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In most cases he does so because it is customary, but if he is 
remiss the usual sanctions are applied 

[trobiuands] The Kula involves the elements of trust and of a sort of 
commeicial honoui, as the equivalence beLwecn gift and counteigift can¬ 
not be strictly enforced As in many other native transactions, the mam 
corrective force is supplied by the deeply engrained idea that liberality is 
the most important and the most honourable virtue, whereas meanness 
brings shame and opprobrium upon the miser 7® 

[united states] At Christmas you buy presents for your friends and 
relatives according to the value of the presents they gave you the year 
before And when you unexpectedly get gifts from people you did not 
count on, you dash madly to a store to buy them something in return so 
that they will not know you had not planned to send them something 
Why do you do this? Fust of all, that is the thing to do And if you didn’t, 
you would feel like a cheap skate Also, the other fellow would have the 
light to be peeved, he might even tell others about it 

But these conttols operate only under conventional conditions If you 
leceive a present of rare candies, cigarettes, or liquor, you may hide it and 
consume it only when no one else is around If you leave it where others 
can see it, you would feel obligated to offer them some 

The patticipants use the transaction to symbolize the relation 
which exists between their lespective loles 

[thonga] , the laws of distribution of the joints of meat on the day 
when the headman [of a village] kills an ox to least them [1 e , the villages] 
The vanous portions must be distributed to the relatives according to the 
place which they occupy m the family The headman, nominal proprietoi 
of the ox, will keep the bieast . This is not only the sternum and the 
ribs, but most of the viscera which are contained in them The head¬ 

man will probably send the heart and the kidneys to Ins wives . The 
brother who comes next will receive one of the hindlegs The third in 
rank one of the forelegs The elder son will eat the second hindleg, and 
the younger son the second foreleg They will eat this meat with then 
families, or houses . 

Let us continue the distribution To the brothers-in-law, or to the 
relatives-m-law generally, the tail is sent It is the portion of the sister But 
this does not only consist of the tail properly speaking, it comprises all the 
hind parts of the animal, especially the rump The maternal 
uncle receives part of the loins . The liver is put aside for the grand¬ 
father and the old jneople generally, because it is soft and they have no 
teeth to gnaw the bones The head belongs to all the men of the village 
who must eat it on the huba [village square] They may give the 
tongue ... to the old men It is taboo for the women to eat it, or the 

T6 Malinowski, “Kula, the uiculating exchange of valuables in the archipela¬ 
goes of eastern New Guinea,” Man, 20 (1920), (pp 97-105) p 100 
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under lip From each limb a small piece is taken away . ancl 
placed on a skewer, it is the portion of the shepherds and of the butchers. 

, . . Sometimes the shepherds also receive the lungs and the spleen 

This way of distributing ox meat is called “to kill an ox accord¬ 
ing to rule ” 77 

[united states] “Any husband who shall, without just cause, desert or 
wilfully neglecL or i efuse or fail to provide foi the support or maintenance 
of lus wife, 01 any parent who shall without lawful excuse desert or wil¬ 
fully neglect or refuse oi fail to provide for the support and maintenance 
of his, or hei, child, or children, under the age of eighteen years . shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor ” 78 

That the gilts aie primarily symbolic can be seen from the 
kinds of things used Sometimes they aie so much alike thaL 
there is no point to the exchange as far as the othei uses are 
concerned 

[new Ireland] There is reciprocal exchange of food between members 
of the opposite moieties at bttth, fust mensnuation, circumcision, and mar¬ 
riage rites At these feasts theie are two piles of food, one contributed by 
the members of the Haw'k moiety and the other by members of the Eagle 
moiety The uncooked food is arranged in two piles (as at the marnage 
rites) looking exactly equal, and the food bi ought by the members of the 
Eagle moiety is given to the women of the Hawk moiety, and vice veiia 
At a birth feast the baked food is distributed in the same way The Eagle 
women bung their taro, prepare it for baking, and place it in the Itga 
(stove) themselves They do not forget just where their bundles have been 
placed Removing them from the liga, they give them to the women of the 
Hawk moiety 'The taxo is exactly the same, and prepared m the same 
fashion, so one gets exactly what one has given 70 

[united states] Women often give each other handkerchiefs at Christ¬ 
mas 

At othei limes they aie such that they hardly have any other 
use 

The ICula is a form of exchange, of extensive, inter-tribal character, it 
is carried on by communities inhabiting a wide ring of islands [off eastern 
New Guinea], which form a closed circuit Along this route, articles 
of two kinds, and these two kinds only, are constantly travelling m oppo¬ 
site directions In the direction of the hands of a clock, moves constantly 
one of these kinds—long necklaces of red shell, called soulava In the 
opposite direction moves the other kind—bracelets of white shell called 
mwah , . Each of these articles, as it travels in its own direction on the 

77 H A Junod, The Life of a South Afiican Tribe, I, pp 299-300 

78 Alabama, Code 1940, 34 90 

70 Powdermaker, op cil, p 196 
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closed circuit, meets on its way articles of the other class, and is constantly 
being exchanged for them Every movement of the ICula articles, every 
detail of the transactions is fixed and regulated by a set of traditional rules 
and conventions, and some acts of the ICula are accompanied by an elabo¬ 
rate magical ritual and public ceremonies. 

On every island and m every village, a more or less limited number of 
men take part in the ICula—that is to say, receive the goods, hold them for 
a short time, and then pass them on Therefore, every man who is in die 
ICula, periodically though not regularly, receives one or several mwah 
(arm-shells), or a soulava (necklace of led shell discs), and then has to hand 
it on to one of his partneis, from whom he receives the opposite com¬ 
modity m exchange Thus no man ever keeps any of the articles for any 
length ot time in lus possession One transaction does not finish the ICula 
relationship, the rule being “once in the ICula, always m the ICula,” and a 
partnership between two men is a permanent and lifelong afEair Again, 
any given mwah or soulaua may always be found travelling and changing 
hands, and there is no question of its ever settling down, so that the prin¬ 
ciple "once in the ICula, always in the ICula” applies also to the valuables 
themselves 80 

no one evei keeps any of the Kula valuables for any length of 
time Indeed, in the whole of the Trobriands there are perhaps only one 
or two specially fine armshells and shell necklaces permanently owned as 
hen looms, and these are set apart as a special class, and are once and for all 
out of the Kula “Ownership,” therefore, in Kula, is quite a special eco¬ 
nomic relation A man who is m the Kula never keeps any article for 
longer than, say, a year or two Even this exposes him to the reproach of 
being niggardly, and certain distucts have the bad reputaiion of being 
“slow” and “hard” in the Kula On the other hand, each man has an 
enormous number of articles passing through his hands during his life 
time, of which he enjoys a temporary possession, and which he keeps in 
tiust for a time This possession hardly ever makes him use the articles, 
and he remains under the obligation soon again to hand them on to one 
of his partners But the temporary ownership allows him to draw a great 
deal of renown, to exhibit his article, to tell how he obtained it, and to 
plan to whom he is going to give it And all this forms one of the favourite 
subjects of tribal conversation and gossip, m which the feats and the 
glory in Kula of chiefs or commoners are constantly discussed and re- 
discussed, 81 

[united states] Gift shops and gift sections of stores sell special kinds 
of objects Such white elephants are only given as gifts, no sane person 
would ever buy them under any other circumstances 

However, there is a form of gift exchange which borders on 
trade, “Indian giving” belongs m this class. This occurs when 
a paiticipant uses gift exchange to get a gift to be used for 

SO Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, pp 81-83 

si Malinowski, “Kula,” p 100 
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purposes other than primarily as a symbol of good will Theo¬ 
retically, the gift given in a gift exchange depends upon the 
initiative of the donor, but one participant can put piessure 
on another to give him what he wants by piesentmg him with 
a solicitor^ gift and lettmg him know, explicitly or implicitly, 
what counter-gift is wanted. 

[trobrtands] If I, an inhabitant of Smaketa, happen to be in posses¬ 
sion of a pair of armshells moie than usually good, the fame of it spreads 
It must be noted that each of one of the first-class armshells and necklaces 
has a personal name and a history of its own, and as they all circulate 
around the big ring of the Kula, they are all well known, and their appeal - 
ancc m a given district always creates a sensation Now, all my partners— 
whether from overseas or from withm the district—compete for the favour 
of receiving this particular article of mine, and those who are specially 
keen try to obtain it by giving me poliala (offerings) and kanbutu (solid- 
tary gifts) The formei (pokala) consists, as a lule, of pigs—especially fine 
bananas and yams or taro, the latter ( kanbutu ) are of greater value the 
valuable, “ceremonial” axe blades or lime spoons of whale bone are 
given 82 

[united states] If an individual wants someone to do something for 
him, he can obligate him by inviting him to dinner, taking him to the 
theater, etc 

B Tiade is exchange in order to use the things transfened The 
individual receives that for which he pays 
1. Fixed, tiade is tiade in which equivalence is set by cus¬ 
tom (9) 

[trobriands] in all cases trade follows customary rules, which de¬ 
termine what and how much shall be exchanged for any given article 
Thus the villagers of Bwoitalu are the professional carvers m hard wood 
and produce excellent carved dishes They are, on the other hand, m need 
of coconuts and yam food, and they like to acquire certain ornaments 
Whenever one of them has a few dishes of certain dimensions on hand, 
he knows that m the village of Oburaku he can gel about forty coconuts 
for one grade, twenty for another, ten for another, and so on, m the 
central villages of Kiriwina, he can obtain a definite number of yam 
baskets, m some other villages, he can get a few red shell-discs or tui tie- 
shell ear-rmgs . . . 

All the trade is carried on in exactly the same way—given the article, 
and the communities between which it is traded, anyone would know its 
equivalent, rigidly prescribed by custom 83 

32 ibid, p 99 

83 Malinowski, “The primitive economics of the Tiobviand Islanders,” Eco¬ 
nomic Journal, 31 (1921), (pp 1-16) pp 13-14. 
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The equivalence of fish, given in return for vegetable food, is measured 
only roughly A standard sized bunch of taro, or one of the ordinary baskets 
of taytu (small yams) will be repaid by a bundle of fish, some three to five 
kilograms in weight 81 

. . exchange of vegetable food for fish plays a conspicuous part in 

tribal life . Theie is a rough equivalence between the measure of food, 
which is the bell-shaped standard basketful, and the measure of fish, which 
is a string of fish some two to thiee kilograms in weighL 83 

[unhiid states] Certain items have their puce set by custom. For in¬ 
stance, Wngley’s chewing gum is always 5 4 a pack 

2 Fluctuating tmde is trade m which equivalence is reached 
by bargaining 

[ntOBRiANDS] . barteung, pure and simple, takes place mainly be¬ 
tween the industrial communities of the niLenor, which manufactuie on 
a large scale the wooden dishes, combs, lime pots, armlets and baskets and 
the agricultural districts of Kiriwina, the fishing communities of the West, 
and the sailing and tiacling communities of the South The industrials, 
who are regarded as pariahs and treated with contumely, are nevertheless 
allowed to hawk their goods throughout the other districts When they 
have plenty of articles on hand, they go lo the other places, and ask for 
yams, coconuts, fish, and betel-nut, and for some ornaments, such as 
turtle shell, earrings and spondyius beads They sit in groups and display 
their wares, saying “You have plenty of coco-nuts, and we have none We 
have made fine wooden dishes This one is woith forty nuts, and some 
betel-nut, and some betel pepper ” The others then may answei, “Oh, no, 
I do not want it You ask too much ” “What will you give us?” An offer 
may be made, and rejected by the pedlars, and so on, till a bargain is 
struck 80 

[samoa] Upon the head of the family deciding to build a canoe, an 
additional quantity of taro was planted, and messengers were sent in vari¬ 
ous directions to beg or borrow as much native property as could be ob¬ 
tained This being collected, and the crops of breadfruit and taro appear¬ 
ing satisfactory, the workmen were summoned In effecting this, the 
negotiations required to be made with gieat care and tact, for the builders 
were a proud and independent set, ever ready to take offence and make 
exorbitant demands, especially if the head workman had obtained a name 
and renown Generally speaking, the head of the family or some other 
influential member went to the place where the workmen were to be 
found, and pioffered a valuable mat or good axe to the chief workman, 
and formally request his attendance This part of the business was always 
formal, being introduced by a set speech full of compliment and praise, at 


81 Malinowski, Aigoimuti of the Western Pacific , p 188 
83 Malinowski, Coin! Gaxiens and Then Magic (London, 1935), I, p 42 
80 Malinowski, Aigonauts of the Western Pacific, p 189 
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the close o£ which the property was tendered to the chief builder for his 
acceptance The workman replied in a return set complimentary speech, 
and if he felt disposed to undertake the job he received the first instal¬ 
ment of the payment and appointed a day for commencing the work, after 
which the visitors took their leave Someumes consent was not so easily 
given/the builders had so much work on hand that they had to refuse, 
m winch case other buildeis were visited 

When the work was accepted, arrangements on both sides were made 
to commence Shortly aftei a small party of woikmen were sent to where 
the canoe was to be built to cut wood and get the fono or separate pieces 
loughly shaped out After this the timber was left to season, and a definite 
period fixed to begin the work 

On the day appointed the canoe-builders presented themselves, master, 
assistants, and attendants, willi a whole comjiany of women and cluldien, 
it being the custom for all the workmen to be accompanied by their fami¬ 
lies, the whole of the party being fed by the contracting party for a period 
of one, two, or three months, accoidmg to the time taken in Lhe work It 
is strange that such a custom should have been tolerated, but so it was, and 
as a consequence the builders often left a family so impoverished that it 
took them a long time to recover then position Upon the airtval of the 
workmen they weie received by the chief and his dependents with all due 
honour, and during their stay every effort was made to keep them in a 
good humour, so that the work might not be hindered Prior to their 
arrival a quantity of well plaited cmet, breadfruit pitch ( pulu), and u’a 
(native cloth in an eaily stage of piepaiation) had been prepared in readi¬ 
ness for the work This was now commenced in good earnest, a temporary 
shed having been erected for the work, and the spot where the canoe was 
to be built formally lapued, so as to ensure qiuct, and to compel all 
passers-by to make a detour and avoid the spot, thus doing homage to the 
woik in progress Pei sons of all ranks submitted to this exaction as long as 
leqUired without muimurmg As the work proceeded, either the head of 
the family or some other influential membei of his household daily seated 
himself with the workmen, watched the piogiess of the work, engaged m 
conversation with the workmen, saw that their wants were attended to, 
and prepared cmet for the work An omission in this time-honoured cus¬ 
tom, or any lax attention to the duties of host, was an insult to the builders 
not easily overlooked by them 

The necessary payments were made according to the progiess of the 
woik, and always with much ceremony A curious custom prevailed as to 
the payment of Lhe builders No toimal agreement was made as to the 
amount to be paid, but payments were tendered at five different stages of 
the work, and in the event of the woikmen being dissatisfied with the first 
two or three instalments, they very unceremoniously abandoned the work 
until the employei apologized or came to teims, no other party of work¬ 
men daring to finish an abandoned canoe upon pain of bringing upon 
themselves the wrath of the whole fraternity of canoe-builders, in which 
case Llie offending parties would have then tools taken from them, be 
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expelled from their dan, and prohibited from exercising their calling 
during the pleasure of the fraternity This was surely trades unionism 
rampantl 

The five sepaiate payments were made as follows — (1) O le taunga, 
given upon the first interview with the principal workman, (2) O le oloa, 
given on the laying of the keel, (3) O le tao fanonga, (4) O le sa, given on 
the completion of the sides This last instalment consisted of five portions, 
each having a different name referring to the different stages of the work, 
viz O afu-i-vao (covering m the hush) referring to the lime the workmen 
were occupied m cutting timber for the canoe, O le solinga (the cutting), 
O le afu o-le-tufunga (the covering of the principal workman), O le-afu-o- 
le-ava (covering for the wife), O le si’itanga-o-le-taumua (the lifting up of 
the prow), and O le salusalunga-o le taele (the adzing smooth of the keel) 
—a mat or mats being set apart for each of these several payments, and 
each lot announced with much ceremony The fifth and last instalment was 
given upon the final completion of the canoe, and was called O le umu- 
semga (completion of the work) 

This was a critical and difficult time, and during the payment strange 
scenes often occurred On such occasions the builders seated themselves in 
a body in the open space in front of the house in which the payment was 
placed, the chief with his family remaining inside the house, where a 
consultation was carried on as to the quantity and quality of the mats to 
be given m payment When this point had been finally settled, the female 
members of the family arrayed themselves in the mats and walked forth 
in piocession, an orator taking up Ins position in front of the house, and 
as each female came to deposit her mat the oiator announced with much 
ceremony the name, pedigree, and description of each mat, after which 
it was Laken to the workmen and placed before them If the builders were 
satisfied, all passed off well The workmen took their leave, and ihe com¬ 
pany broke up with much expressed satisfaction, but if otherwise, strange 
scenes occurred, the builders abused, flattered, or coaxed by turns, as they 
endeavoured to obtain a larger amount of payment The workmen were 
usually well aware of the number and quality of mats possessed by a chief 
or landholder, and if they found that he had kept back some particular 
mat they coveted, they spared no pains to obtain it 

Sometimes the paymaster pleaded poverty, but in vam Such a plea 
was promptly met by the workmen asking him, if such were the case, what 
he meant by summoning workmen whom he was unable to pay, thus 
exposing his name to ridicule and derision in every direction, whilst some 
times they would wind up by telling him that he was a poor, mean, pov¬ 
erty-stricken fellow If the builders succeeded m getting more property 
than had at first been offered, they were loud in their praises of the chief 
He was a noble fellow, and his name would be celebrated in every direc¬ 
tion If otherwise, the builders departed, making the best of their bargain, 
but heaping abuse upon the so-called miserly chief wherever they went 97 

[united states] It does seem certain that a touch of the motley rests 

87 J B Stair, Old Samoa (London, 1897), pp 1-17—52 
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upon the ways of price making The price of wheat is made momentarily 
in sensitive markets linked together by telegraph and cable, the price of 
fertilizer, for which there is no open market, has the support of a system 
of open price filing The grower of peaches, under a commission system, 
has to dispose of a highly perishable commodity in an auction maiket, the 
bitummous-coal opeiator peddles mine capacity to prospective customers 
and produces only on contract The price of electricity is set by a regulatoiy 
commission through a protiacted process of deliberation and is subjecL to 
review m the courts, the price of calculating machines is fixed at the will 
of the manufacturer by virtue of rights m patents, the prices of aluminum 
wares derive from a single control of the virgin product, the price of copper 
rests upon a strategic factor variously set down as a “gentlemen’s agree¬ 
ment,” “follow the leader,” or mutual forbearance among brethren of a 
trade. 88 


If tiacle is extensive, maikcts and. middlemen aie found 
A market is an assemblage of traders taking place at definite 
times and place, this concentration of participants makes 
trade more convenient 

[dahomey] The market is the principal medium for the distribution of 
economic goods, affording a channel through which the products of faimeis, 
artisans and craftsmen flow to the ultimate consumer, and through which 
compensation is returned to the producers Yet more than an economic 
significance attaches to this institution, for the market-place is also a center 
for social activities and a place where religious rites arc held 

A market begins about eight o’clock m the morning The place where 
it is held is kept clean on the days when trading is not done there The 
wide dealing, fiee of grass and with but a few trees to afford shade, has 
only some thatched shelters or, at the present time, two or three substantial 
iron-rooled pavilions provided by the French government, so that the 
greater part of the clearing stands exposed to the glare of the sun By nine 
o’clock in the morning a fair proportion of the traders have come, by ten 
the market is in full swing It has been estimated that as many as ten thou¬ 
sand people pass through the Abomey market-place on some market days 
Those who sell sit on the ground on mats, or on low stools, the vendors of 
a given commodity grouped together with their wares spread about them 
So closely are they giouped, indeed, that the buyer 01 onlooker must pick 
Ins way carefully as he moves about There is a constant hubbub of con¬ 
versation, punctuated by laughter or the sound of voices raised in argu¬ 
ment over the price of some article As the day advances and the heat of 
the sun increases, temporary shelters are erected, short poles being thrust 
into the ground and mats laid over them. 

Towards noon and into early afternoon the crowd becomes more and 
more dense, so that the market is at its height by two o’clock After this 

88 W H Hamilton et al, Price and Price Policies (New Yoik, 1938), p 530 
By peimission Copyrighted, 1938, by McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc 
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the crowd begins to thin, people dnft toward the side streets leading away 
bom the city, and women who have been so fortunate as to dispose of their 
pioduce leave In the main, though, the stieets are filled with buyers carry¬ 
ing then puicliases home—a new calabash on the head filled with cloth 01 
holding a new hoe, m one hand two 01 three chickens, in the other a rope 
attached to a goat or sheep that has just been bought By five o’clock the 
movement is stiongly away from the muiket-place, and, as darkness sets in, 
quiet settles down over it Early the next morning eight or ten women are 
to be seen sweeping away the debris of the preceding day Each lias a palm- 
leaf broom, and, bent low as she wields it, moves along step by step in time 
Lo the stiokes When the women have finished, they leave traceries on the 
ground oi a seues of designs made by the regular semi-circular sweep of 
the broom, while the open space, spotlessly clean once more, is ready for 
the next market 

To detail the wares sold in the market-place would be to catalogue 
those elements m the matenal culture of Dahomey that are transpoitable 
Near the center of the Abomey market, on the souLh side, the mat-makers 
are found These are usually men, and each constiuets a little booLli of Ins 
mats m which he sits as he awaits his customers Tlieie aie several kinds ot 
mats to be found hete—the finely woven sleeping mats, the mats used in 
the ceremonies for the deities, the mats that hang m doorways Nearby are 
the sellers of native cloth, who have piles of folded maternal on the giound 
near them ready to spiead out for any interested customer The gieatest 
activity is to be found on the not them and western fringes of the market¬ 
place, where a line of trees gives shade At the western stele of the matket, 
the selleis ot live animals take their place, with ilieir chickens, ducks, and 
guinea-liens, goats, pigs, and sheep. The scllcis of foodstuffs aie found 
along the noithern botclet As has been indicated, boih cooked and un 
cooked foods aie available Of the formei, one finds akasa, yams—freshly 
fiied for each customci—and m season boiled ears of coin Of the law 
foods, corn meal, millet, yams, sweet potatoes, cassava, beans of vanous 
soits, and peppers both fresh and dnecl aie all ottered Here, too, sit the 
sellers of palm-oil Little fruit besides oranges, limes, bananas, coconuts, 
papaya and pineapples aie observable, and these not in veiy laige quanti¬ 
ties, for the Dahomeans aie not a great fruit-eating people Beveiages are 
also for sale in this part ot the market, both those of Euiopean origin sold 
in bottles, usually non intoxicating, and native palm-wine 

At the eastern end of the market aie stationed, the tradesmen Under 
the roofed shelters are the butchei shops, wheie the day’s kill of pork, veal, 
mutton and occasionally beef is sold, besides such game as may have been 
brought by the hunters to the maiket ior sale Heie also one finds the lion- 
workers with hoes, axes, machetes and smallei knives on display, as well as 
the iron standards which are destined foi the shrines sacred to the an¬ 
cestors Nearby are to be found the unornamented types of calabashes large 
enough for holding gram, or small enough for drinking cups, or, in the 
days before the introduction of European chinawarc, of a size for eating 
These calabashes are brought to market on the heads of the men, and come 
from the (arming districts where they have been harvested, clued, and their 
inner pulp removed The bowl-like gourds, cut m half, aie put one inside 
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the other until a stack six or eight feet high has been made Four long, 
n.urow pieces of wood are airanged to foim a frame and the rope with 
which these sticks are attached prevent the calabashes from falling, making 
it possible for a man to cairy a large number of them at once The men 
who sell the material needed for cliaims of all kinds sit not far from the 
vendors of calabashes The ingredients for sale, airanged m front of each 
seller, include the skulls of monkeys, the long bones of various animal 
forms, bits of the pelt of leopards and other felines, dried herbs, pieces of 
cunously twisted iron, thongs of different lengths, creepers of special kinds, 
and such other mgiedients as will be detailed when an analysis of the 
charms which were actually collected is given 

Under the nearby shelters, m addition to the butchers, are the sellers 
of Emopean cloth, their gaily printed lengths both piled beside them and 
displayed suspended from wires strung between the posts Here, too, one 
finds such evidences of European conLact as repairers of bicycles, and the 
tailors who operate European sewing machines and make the trousers and 
shirts worn by Dahomean men These latter two groups, however, are 
always in their places whether there is a market or not, for the shelters they 
occupy constitute their permanent workshops Finally, m the north-central 
portion of the market, on the west side of the permanent shelters, are 
found those who sell pottery The various types are segregated, those who 
sell great stoiage pots, or small paired pots for twins, or whitened, elabo¬ 
rately decorated pottery for the cult of the founder of the royal sib, or 
double pots used in the woiship of the snake deities, being grouped Thus 
one can find in the maiket everything needed by the native for his everyday 
life The only exceptions are those products of Emopean manufacture that 
aie sold in the shops kept by natives, which flank the market-place, though 
even of these commodities, sugar, salt, keiosene, thread, soap and matches 
are sold in the maiket 

In addition to the great markets, there are other means of distribution 
which, though individually insignificant, piobably account for a consider¬ 
able proportion of the total business tians.ictions Reference here is to the 
permanent subsidiary markets, where buying and selling is restricted almost 
entirely to food staples, cooked foods and other bare necessities of life, 
such as salt and sugar Markets of this kind may vary m size fiom those 
where two or three women sit under a tree at the juncture of two bush 
paths, to evening markets, such as that of Abomey, held every day in the 
gteat market-places themselves The small roadside markets operate during 
the day and sometimes until a short time aftei daikness has fallen, the 
evening markets begin shortly after dark, and last until past ten o’clock 
None of these are legarded as fafling in the same category as the great 
gatherings to which the word "market” is to be propeily applied, but are 
rather to be thought of as permanent outdoor shops where the Dahomean 
can be sure of supplementing the staples he has neglected to buy at the 
four-day market 80 

So Herskovits, op at, I, pp 51, 57-CO 

For the United States, mcle S R De Boer, Shopping Districts, Washington, 
1937 
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A middleman is one who specializes m supplying the behavior 
and objects produced by others. (10) 

[maya] Apaspolon . is the richest trader and has the greatest ship¬ 
ping traffic of anybody His commerce is very extensive, and at Nito 
there is an entire quarter peopled with his agents under command of one 
of his brothers The chief articles of merchandise m those provinces are 
cacao, cotton cloth, colours for dyeing, and a kind of stain with which they 
smear their bodies to protect them against heat and cold, tar for lighting 
purposes, resm from pines for the incensing of their idols, slaves, and cer¬ 
tain red beads of shells which they greatly esteem for ornamenting then 
persons in their feasts and festivities, they trade in some gold, which is 
mixed with copper and other alloys 00 

RETAIL TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1939 * 


KIND OF BUSINESS 

NUMBER OF 

STORLS 

NUMBER Or PERCENT AGE Or 

EMPLOYEES TOTAL SALES 

Food 

560 549 

798,462 

24 2 

General stoles (with food) 

39,688 

60,701 

1 9 

General merchandise 

50,267 

867,007 

13 5 

Apparel 

106,959 

388,737 

78 

Furniture 

52,827 

213,635 

41 

Automotive 

60,132 

389,298 

132 

Filling stations 

211,858 

235,527 

67 

Lumber-building hardware 

79,313 

252,296 

65 

Eating and drinking 

305,386 

806,883 

84 

Drug stores 

57,903 

189,403 

37 

Othei 

215,473 

398,268 

1 0 

Total 

1,770,355 

4,600,217 

100 0 


(= $42,041,790,000) 


* Based upon U. S Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States 1940, Business, I 1, pp. 9, 57 Vide P D Converse and H W Huegy, 
The Elements of Marketing (New York, 1940, 2nd rev ed) 

His profit is the difference between the puce at which he buys 
and that at which he sells 

[trobriands] The natives of Sinaketa [Boyowa Is ] act as intermediaries 
between the industrial centres of the Trobriands and Dobu 1)1 

. m this transaction a definite gam [is] obtained by the middlemen 03 


30 H, Cortes, Cartas de lelacion de la conqutsta de Mejico [1519-26] (Vtajes 
clasicos, 19-20) (Madud, 1932, 2nd ed), II, p. 160, tr F A MacNutt (New York, 
1908) 

91 Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p 364. 

92/dem. 
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A tew samples of the prices paid in Boyowa and those received m Dobu 
Will indicate the amount of this gam. 

Kuboma [Boyowa Is ] to Smaheta Dobu lo Smaheta 

1 lanepopo basket = 12 coco-nuts = 12 coco-nuts + sago + 1 belt 

1 comb = 4 coco-nuts = 4 coco-nuLs + 1 bunch o£ betel 

1 armlet = 8 coco-nuts = 8 coco-nuts+ 2 bundles of betel 

1 lime pot =12 coco-nuts = 12 coco-nuts+ 2 pieces of sago 

This table shows in its second column the prices paid by the Sinaketans 
to the industrial villages of Kuboma, a district in the Northern Trobnands 
In the third column what they receive in Dobu is recorded for each 
article, the Smaketan would ask the price which he paid for them as well 
as some extra article 93 

[united states] . . the great manufacturing or commercial concern 
which does not earn at least interest upon its capital soon becomes bank¬ 
rupt It must cither go forward oi fall behind, to stand still is impossible 
It is a condition essential to its successful operation that it should be thus 
far profitable, and even that, in addition to interest on capital, it should 
make profit ” 94 

There are two alternatives in judging equivalence (a) In gift 
exchange payment is approximately equal to Lhe amount paid for 
the thing by the donor (cost puce), while if the thing is only bor¬ 
rowed there is no payment for its use 

[united states] “When my wife and I bought oui furniture, we ordered 
it through a good friend of ours who is in the wholesale funntuie business 
Instead of letting us pay him the list price, he sent us a bill for what it 
cost him ” 

[tikopia] Frequently no compensation is given for the use of the article 
borrowed when it is returned afterwards For instance aL a mairiage cere¬ 
mony four taro graters were borrowed for the pieparation of a feast by the 
people living at one end of the Namo beach from those at the other As a 
rule each household has only one of these graters and so must obtain others 
for any big event. When they were finished with they were given to a child 
to take back Nothing was sent m addition “because when one person is 
doing something he takes it It is not paid for ” 03 

[united states] When you bonow his automobile from your neighbor 
all that you give him is thanks 

(b) In trade the payment is whatever amount can be commanded 
for it (market price), while if the thing is borrowed payment is 
demanded for its use, 

93 ibid , pp 3G3-C4 

91A Carnegie, The Gospel of Wealth, p 4 
95 Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy, p 319 
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[iiausa] 

“A ti Oder’s customs 

“On arrival in a town he questions his landlord and says to him, ‘Now, 
if such-and-such a dung were brought to this town, would it be m demand?' 
Then the landlord says to him, ‘Have you brought it?’ And he replies, ‘Yes, 
I have brought a little, but I do not wish to sell it in this town, because 1 
intend to take it to such-and-such a place ’ 

“Then the landloid says to him, ‘It would be better to sell it here, lor 
perhaps its price at the place to which you intended to take it would not 
be as much as it is here, for everything is in God's hands ’ 

“Then the tradei says, ‘If I find a puichaser here I will sell it, because 
one docs not lefuse to listen to people’s advice.’ And so the landlord re¬ 
plies, ‘Veiy well, bung it out Hassan is sure to buy it all, and he will give 
you youi money down, for he buys this kind of article and saves it, so that 
lie may sell it and get a large profit one day when its price has risen ’ 
“When the trader hears this, he says to the landlord, ‘Very well, call 
him to come and look at it, and if he wants iL we will do business with 
one another ’ 

“ ‘No,’ replies the landlord ‘You carry it, and we will go to his house 
together ’ And the tiadcr says, ‘No It would be better foi you to call him 
heie, foi perhaps we shall not come to terms it I cany it there, and I shall 
have the trouble of cairying it back again.’ ‘Yes, that is so,’ says the land¬ 
lord ‘Let me go and call him ' 

"When he has called lnm and he has nrnved, they bargain and come to 
terms, when they have done so, the landlord takes his commission, for he 
is the broker 

“Then, it Lhe tiadei finds he has sold this aiticle veiy well, he brings out 
the lest, which he had hidden away, and sells it there When he has sold 
it all, he returns to the city, buys some more and takes it back 

“There are many people in large towns like Kano who have no other 
business except piovicling lodgings for strangeis " OG 
[united siates] 

"JO Rules [or Retaileis 

1 Remembei you are in business to make money and for no other 
reason shall you continue in business 

2 Buy with an eye to the sale, but be not niggardly, lest you de¬ 
fraud yourself 

3 Sell that your customers may come back foi more 

4 Control your expenses, lest they control you 

5 A dollar saved shall ring like a symphony in your cash-register. 

6 By firm policies shall you excel, yet, behold, a shrewd merchant 
setteth lus sail to caLcli the wind 

7 Adapt your ways to the changing times, and m time shall you be 
rewarded 

OOF W Taylor and AGO Webb, Customs of the Hausas (London, 1932), 
pp 221-223 
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8 Sell not at a loss, tinless you can thereby make a gam 

9 Destroy not your competitor by unfair practices, lest they return 
upon you a hundredfold 

10 Profit, piofit, profit—and again I say unto you profit, for volume 
at a loss profits you nothing, but a mite at a rapid turnover shall 
make you rich in due time ” 07 

[ifugao] Rice loaned at any time of the year calls for double the 
amount at the next haivcst A pig loaned calls for two pigs of the same si/e 
or one twice as large, the next year Money loaned bears about a hunched 
per cent interest a year If not paid the first yeai the debt is four times as 
gieat as the principal at the end of the second or third yeai It does not 
take long for a chicken borrowed to become a carabao owed 

Four years ago my cook’s father died 1-Ie bonowed three pesos He 
now owes twenty-four pesos The man to whom he owes it says the debt 
may run another yeai when, if not otherwise paid, a rice field must pay it 08 
Let us illustrate by an actual case Guade, of Maggok district, is the 
only son of parents both of whom were quite wealthy, relatively speaking 
He makes a great deal of money every year by lending out rice in the 
“hungry season” (March, April, May) to be paid back, doubled, the coming 
harvest 00 

[united states] When you boirow an automobile from an auto rental 
service you pay foi its use 

Though equivalence usually pievails in exchange, there is an 
exception, namely, when one ol the effects of the exchange is to 
symbolize a diffeience in the status of the participants Then the 
things exchanged have different value. Ordinarily, the one who 
has lower status gives less, and the one ot higher status moie, than 
the woi th of what lie receives 

[new Ireland] A rich person might pay five tsera for a pig for which 
another man would pay four. The more he pays the more prestige the 
buyer has Everyone then knows he is a rich man On the other hand, the 
owner of the pig would gain prestige if he sold it tor four tsera when he 
might have received five 100 

In gift exchange such non-equivalencc is i ationalized by considering 
the value of each gift m relation to the donor’s resources, rather 
than in terms of the lelative value of gift and counter-gift 

[jabo] One who has only a tane fish and a piece of cassada but cooks it 
and invites a strangei to the meal—his name will be praised by the stianger 
as he goes 

tuWakem and Whipple, Inc, 10 Rules for Retailcis (Chicago, 1944). 
flSBaiton, op cit, p 425 
oo Ibid, p 411 

100 Powdeunakei, op cit, p 201 
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The tane is a small fish Cassada (manioc) is an important item m the 
staple diet o£ the natives who, however, much prefer lice It would not 
be offered at a feast, except with meat or other moie palatable food The 
proverb suggests that even the smallest gift is appreciated since it shows 
good-will . 

The proverb was told on an occasion when a collection was made to 
which every gens had to contribute its share Of a ceitam gens six pounds 
was required The gens had only five pounds but offered it for the time 
being to prevent further delay and to demonstrate its eagerness to fulfil 
its obligations When die money was produced with the proper apologies, 
the proverb was quoted to the gens 101 
House-rat says anything is something 

Told by Kwie . . on one occasion when we offered him, almost 
apologetically, a rather small piece of tobacco Generally speaking, it is 
not the best of manneis in native etiquette to voice or betray disappoint¬ 
ment in the sire of a gift, more important than the size is the gesture of 
giving tOJ 

[united states] “It’s not the cost, it's the sentiment that counts,” 

The lelativc worth of the things exchanged can become such im¬ 
portant symbols of status that increasing the worth of what one 
gives may be a means of raising his status at the expense of those 
who give less 

[kwakiutl] acqumng rank is done by means of the potlatch, 
or the distribution of property Possession of wealth is considered 
honorable, and it is the endeavor of each Indian to acquire a fortune But 
it is not as much the possession of wealth as the ability to give great festi¬ 
vals which makes wealth a desirable object to the Indian . . the man’s 
name acquires greater weight in the councils of the tube and greater re 
nown among the whole people, as he is able to distribute more and moie 
property at each subsequent festival Therefore boys and men are vying 
with each other in. the arrangement of great distributions of property 
Boys of different clans are pitted against each other by their elders, and 
each is exhorted to do his utmost to outdo his rival And as the boys strive 
against each oilier, so do the chiefs and the whole clans, and the one object 
of the Indian is to outdo his rival Formerly feats of bravery counted as 
well as distributions of property, but nowadays, as the Indians say, “nvals 
fight with propel ty only ” 103 

[united states] When a mail tries to raise his status by giving gifts or 
tips which arc more valuable than is commensuraLe with his social position, 
he is accused of "putting on the dog ” 

101 G Herzog, Jabo Proverbs from Libena (London, 1936), p 121 

102 Ibid, pp, 112-13 

ioa Boas, “The social organization and the seciet societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” pp 311-43 
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For this leason, in an exchange between people of similar status, it 
may be just as much of an injury to give more, as to give less, than 
has been received 

[trobriands] The buntila’ulo [competitive contest m harvested wealth] 
is one ol the most characteristic examples of Lhe double-edged nature of 
gift among the Trobrianders On the one hand it is a present given with 
the grandiloquent yet calculating geneiosity which the natives affect on 
such an occasion, and received with the vigilant and grudging scrutiny 
which is always ready to perceive meanness Thus marked as a gift, the 
buntila’ulo is a mutual pitting of economic resources in which each of the 
opposing sides means to score, to show that it is the ucher, the superior 
and the more powerful For the present will have to be returned immedi¬ 
ately m exactly the same quantity and quality If the repayment is too 
small, its inadequacy will he thrown into the face of the givers If Lhe le- 
turn is too generous, this will be taken as an insult to the recipients to* 

[western Europe] “To have received from one, to whom we think our¬ 
selves equall, greater benefits than there is hope to requite, disposeth to 
counterfeit love, but really secret hatred, and puts a man into Lhe estate 
of a desperate debtor, that in declining the sight of his creditor, tacitly 
wishes him there, where he might never see him more For benefits oblige, 
and obligation is thraldom, and unrequitable obligation perpetual thral¬ 
dom, which is to ones equal, hatefull Bul to have received benefits from 
one, whom we acknowledge for supcnor, inclines to love, because the obli¬ 
gation is no new depression and cheerful acceptation, which men call 
gratitude, is such an honoui done to the obliger, as is taken generally for 
retribution " 100 


Worth 

Recipiocity in exchange implies that the things exchanged have 
equal social value, worth is the economic exjiression of social value, 
i e , in terms of behavior and objects which function in distribution 

Usually I piefer to describe my own pomL of view rathei than 
to cnticize othei schools of thought, but here I must make an excep¬ 
tion to my practice m order to clarify what I am driving at Theie 
aie many hypotheses concerning economic value, but my argument 
is that these provide only partial explanations at best My own 
hypothesis, translated into the language of economics, is that puce 
(worth) is the magnitude of value (social value) of anything ex¬ 
pressed in teims of goods (objects), seivices (behavior), or money. 
But doesn’t that make price depend upon general and vague con- 


104 Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, I, pp 182-83 

105 T Hobbes, Leviathan, 111 (pp 87-88) 
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diLions 5 My answer is that a true proposition fits the data, and i[ the 
data cover a lot of giound so must Lhe pioposition (11) 

Let us see li the other hypotheses fit the lacts The laboi theoiy 
of value states that the puce of commodities depends upon Lhe 
amount of labor time needed to pioduce them How would it ex 
plain these facts? 

[samoa] Fine mats with a history assumed a sentimental value out o[ 
all propoition to then intiinsic value Songs have been composed giving 
the history and changes o£ name of some of them The hisLoncal value ex 
ceeded that of the fineness of plait, though where both existed the value 
was naturally enhanced Some of them, worn by age, have been patched 
again and again and the number of patches adds to the value i° e 

[uniied states] A broken chair that George Washington once sat m 
may he worth 15100, while another like it which had noL supported such a 
distinguished posterior will be thrown away as junk 

According to the supply-ancl-clemand theoiy, price depends upon 
the relative supply and demand of commodities 

[new Ireland] Most objects have a scale of value which does not vary 107 

“If a Navajo smith has a bracelet on his aim and another Navajo comes 
along and sees it, he might say, ‘That’s a nice bracelet, how much would I 
have to offer to get a bracelet like that?’ The silvcrsmuh might say, ‘11 you 
like this bracelet how much clo you think, you coukl give me? I don’t think 
that you have enough money, you know that it is expensive ’ Then the 
other fellow might say, 'I will give you twenty dollais for it’ The silver¬ 
smith would tell him how long it took him Lo make it and what a hard job 
it was Then he would say, ‘I want thirty dollars foi it because the materials 
and the time cost a lot of money ’ The buyei will say, 'I will pay you 
whatever you say because you know how much it cost you to make it ’ The 
Navajo buying the biacelet would then take it and he would feel proud 
because he had paid so much money foi it A smith is doing the Navajo 
a favor when he sells him jewelry for a high price, because then the buyer 
can boast of how much he paid He wouldn’t be able to do this if he sold 
iL to him foi a cheap price When a smith sells jewelry to a tiader it isn’t 
like that Fie sells the silver for whatever the trader offers him for it He 
meets the trader’s price. He doesn’t care about what the white man thinks 
of the silver " 108 

[western Europe] Even in the worst famines, when bread is scaice and 
the demand great, the price of bread has never risen to that of diamonds 

The exchange value theory states that price depends upon the 
amount of each commodity which is exchanged for the other 

ioo Buck, op cit, p 319 

107 rowdeunakci, op cit, pp 201-02 

108 J Adan, The Navajo and Pueblo Silva smiths (Norman, 194-1) , p 96 By 
permission of the copynght propuetois, Uiuvetsuy o£ Oklahoma Piess, Nouuan 
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To any Tikopia a canoe ranks higher than a wooden bowl, a pandanus 
mat than a strip ol bark-cloth Yet they are never exchanged against each 
other, and there is no expression o£ the “value” of a canoe m terms of so 
many bowls, or of that of a pandanus mat in teims of so many strips of 
balk-cloth 

A Tikopia, Pa Ramfuri, who I induced to formulate statements on the 
comparative utilities oi "values” of goods, began by putting them into two 
major categories those which are "weighty” (rnafa) and those which are 
"light” (mama) These terms are ordinarily used to descube the degree of 
heaviness of objects, but can denote also the clegiee of ritual sanctity at¬ 
taching to names of the gods, foimulae, and ceremonial institutions Heie 
it is the degree of importance m the economic scheme that is meant, 
though this is lelated in some cases to the ritual background As “weighty” 
goods he included bomto-hooks, sinnet cord (that for catching sharks only), 
bowls, and spears, as “light” goods he mentioned bundles of arrows, bows, 
and pandanus mats Having done so he drew comparisons between them 
"The mat and the bomto-liook aie not equivalent, they are not exchange¬ 
able, The mat is somewhat heavy (rnamafa), but the bonito-hook, it is 
alone, m the foiefront And the sinnet for the shark-hook is next to the 
bomto-liook, while next to it is the mat The mat and the sinnet (of ordi- 
naiy type) are leciprocally equivalent ” mo 

[lango] There is a definite cunency converting livestock to giain and 
vice versa, but the ratio changes from time to time according to the fluctua 
tions in the market value of the stock and the quality ol the harvest It has 
little peimanent value, theiefore, but an examination of the standaid cur¬ 
rent in 1916 is of inteiest as showing a lack of logical coherence between 
purely stock transactions and tiansactions of mixed stock and grain — 


1 laige bull 

2 bulls 

6 loads giain (ajipioximately 350 lb) 
11 loads giain (appioximately 650 lb) 
15 loads giain (appioximately 900 lb) 
25 loads giain (appioximately 1,500 lb) 

1 gianary full (approximately li/ 2 tons) 
15 goats 


1 small heifer 
1 cow 
1 he goat 
1 young she-goat 
1 she-goat 
1 bull 
1 heifei 
1 bull 


It should be noted that the purchase of a cow or bull is not complete, 
whatever the price, until the purchaser has paid a speai for its tail (tong 
me ibe), which is calculated sepaiately Even though the lull puce has been 
paid, the animal may not be lemoved until the sjoear has been handed 
ovei 110 


The maigmal utility theory says that price depends upon the indi¬ 
vidual’s judgment of the relative usefulness of the last unit of each 
of the commodities at the time he buys them 

ioo Fnth, Primitive Polynesian Economy , pp 337—38 
no J H Dnberg, The Lango, pp 93-91 
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[tikopia] . . the same payment [for the use of land] (two bundles [of 
taro]) is made in the case of plots of varying size or varying soil produc 
tivity, and only if the crop is very poor is the paymenL halved m 

In legald to labor, I would say thaL it affects worth only in, so far 
as some characteristic that has social value takes a cerLam amount of 
labor to pioduce 112 As for supply and demand, it seems to me that 
this influences woith only to the extent that it affects the desirability 
of the thing m The exchange value theory, which at best only covers 
the cases of things which can be dnectly or indirectly exchanged for 
each other, does not explain how they come to be conceived of as 
equivalent, and theiefore it is not an explanation of relative eco¬ 
nomic value Lastly, as fai as marginal utility is concerned (even if, 
for the sake of argument, you were to grant the long outmoded 
psychology on which it is based), you get nowhere % saymg that 
a man pays more foi one thing than he does for another because 
he wants the hist more than he does the second, the question is, 
Why does he want it more? and since marginal utility theory does 
not give an answer, it cannot explain relative economic value 

To sum up, I am arguing that woith, le, economic value, is 
simply an expiession in teims of equivalent amounts ol othei things, 
i e., an economic expiession, of the social value of a thing, and the 
only way its worth can be affected is by changing one or mote of 
the factors which contribute to its social value 


Money is any object customanly used as a general medium of 
exchange in a society But, though a general, it is never a univeisal 
medium of exchange—in every society there are many exchanges 
in which money is not used 

[tolowa] Money [made of dentalium shell] was serviceable m the pur 
chase of social protection and prestige, in sex, and in maintaining familial 
status, but it entered hardly at all into the subsistence equation 114 

311 Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy, p 59 

H2 [samoa] The finer the plaiting [of a mat], the greater the value—Buck, 
op cit, p 320 

U3 [western Europe] “The raier sable is, the more expensive it becomes, and 
the more expensive, the more sought after I should also state that when 

the price of leather is low, leathei shoes will not be worn ”—P. Poiret, “Who sets 
oui styles?” Forum, 80 (1928), (pp 187-93) pp 189-90 

in C Du Bois, "The wealth concept as an mtegiativc factor in Tolowa 
Tutum culture,” p 51, in Essays in Anthropology Presented to A, L Kioeber, 
ed. R H Lowie (Berkeley, 1936), pp 49-65 
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[uniild states] Money is used m lelatively secondary lorms of mteiac- 
tion If someone does a favoi foi a good friend he will refuse to accept 
money, though a gift of candy or a booh will be received with pleasure 

Money is also a standaid for expiessmg the woitli of things (12) 

[akikuyu] The goat is taken as the unit of value If a man wishes to buy 
a wife he must pay so many “goats,” but the actual payment may take the 
foim of cattle, sheep, and goats So, too, in the purchase of ivory, negotia¬ 
tions used to be carried on in teims of goats 115 

[wlstern luropl] "Instead of expressing the values of lead and tin, and 
corn and othei things in Lei ms of one another, we express them in Leims of 
money in the first instance, and we call the value of each thing thus ex¬ 
pressed us puce If we know Lliat a ton of lead will exchange for fifteen 
soveieigns at any place and time, while a ton of tin will exchange for 
ninety sovereigns, we say that their prices then and there arc £15 and 
£90 respectively, and we know that the value of a ton of tin in terms of 
lead ts six tons then and there ” ns 

Many kinds of objects ate used as money adjustive objects, 
icpositones of value, symbols of adjustive objects or reposiLoncs of 
value, and piorrussoiy notes 

[iruGAo] Rice was and still is, to an extent, money to the Ifugao While 
somewhat cumbeisome, it still has moie o£ the qualities of a perfect 
medium of exchange than one, at the Hist glance, would be ready to admit 
Rice keeps indefinitely in an Ifugao granaiy without damage oi injury 
It has a regular yeaily fluctuation in value, but this can be depended on 
as an invariable and regular occurrence Its value at a certain season of 
the year is always the same Thcte is a fluctuation within the year, but no 
fluctuation from year to year While somewhat bulky, still, m quantities 
sufficient for the Ifugao’s purposes, it was not excessively so That rice was 
a medium of exchange and not merely used for barter is shown by the 
Ilugao’s hesitancy to change the price of it For although lowland rice may 
be worth foity centavos a ganta, rice in Kiangan still remains at half that 
except during the growing season, when it doubles in price 

[colonial America] One of the greatest advantages attending the cul¬ 
ture of tobacco is the quick, easy, and certain method of sale This was 
effected by the inspection law, which took place in Virginia in the year 
1730, but not in Maryland till 1748 The planter, by virtue of this, may go 
to any place and sell his tobacco, without carrying a sample of it along with 
him, and the merchant may buy it, though lying a hundred miles, or at any 
distance from Ins store, and yet be morally sure both with lespect to quan¬ 
tity and quality For this purpose, upon all the rivers and bays of both 
provinces, at the distance of about twelve or fourteen miles from each 

115 W S and K Routledge, With a Prehntouc People, p 44 
no A Marshall, Principles of Economics [1890] (London, 1920, 8th ed), pp 
61-02 
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The following is a table of rice t allies 

RICE AT KIANOAN AND VICINITY 


UNIT 

NUMBER 

or 

BUNDLES 

unh 

VALUE DURING 

HARVEST AND 

SPADING 

VALULTN SrA 
SON OI GROW 
INr Rici 

1 botek 

i 


02i/ 2 

05 

5 bolek 

5 

1 hongal 

m 

.25 

1 hongal 

20 

1 dalan 

50 

1,00 

5 dalan 

100 

1 bongalc 

2 50 

5 00 

10 dalan 

200 

1 upu 

5 00 

10 00 

4 u pit 

800 

1 lotak 

20 00 

40 00 

2 lotak 

1600 

1 gukiul 
rnabukcue 

40 00 

80 00 

10 upu 

2000 

1 

50 00 

100 oo in 


other, are eiectccl warehouses, to which all the tobacco in the countiy must 
be brought and there lodged, before the planters can offer it to sale, and 
inspectors are appointed to examine all the tobacco brought in, receive such 
as is good and merchantable, condemn and bum what appeals damnified 
or insufficient The greatest part of the tobacco is prized, or put up into 
hogsheads by the pLmteis themselves, before it is earned to the wat chouses 
Each hogshead, by an act of assembly, must be 950 lb neat [net] or up¬ 
wards, some of them weigh 14 cwt and even 18 cwt and the heaviei they 
arc the meichants like them the better, because four hogsheads, whatsoever 
their weight be, arc esteemed a tun, and pay the same freight The inspec¬ 
tors give notes of receipt for the tobacco, and the merchants take them in 
payment for their goods, passing cuirent indeed over the whole colonies, a 
most admirable invention, which opetates so greatly that in Virginia they 
have no paper currency 118 

[malaita] The shell bead money of Malaita is of three colours—white, 
red, and black It is generally known as Kongo The white money is called 
Kongo pur a and the ted money Kongo mu The black is not made up in 
strings lay itself, but a few beads of it aie introduced licie and there m the 
red and white money, either lor contrast or to mark the length 

The shell from which the white money is made is the Area granosa, 
native name of Malaita, Kahanclu, the reel is made from the shell Chama 
pacifica, native name Romu, the black is made from the shell of the large 
black mussel or pinna, native name Kin da 

These shells, especially the red ones, are articles of trade among the 
natives of Malaita and are bought by the basketful by the money-makers 
from distant parts of Malaita, and even from other islands 

A lathom of white money is called (orososo, in the language of Malaita, 

nr Barton, Ifugao Economics, p 128 

118 Anonymous, Amerunn Husbandry [1775], cd H J Carman (Columbia U , 
Studies m the History of American Agi icuituie, 6) (New York, 1939), pp 161-62 
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wheie it is made, in the language of Gela and Guadalcanal-, where much 
of il is taken for sale, tunimbulo 

The red money is put up in two ways fust in strings of about live 
feet 01 a fathom long Ten such stnngs aie called in the language of 
Malaita tavuh-ei 01 ajmala avu, and m the language of Gela, baiu The 
other way of stnngtng is in lengths of about ten feet or two fathoms with 
a patch of black or white money in the cenLie One such stung is called 
vmda Two stnngs joined at each end and in the centre are called kongana, 
tluee stnngs, sautolu, four strings, niatambala or sauvati, five strings, 
uipakava, six stnngs, talma A piopei talma consists of six stnngs, although 
sometimes five stnngs only are called by that name An isa is ten stnngs 
ol led money 

One talma, one bundled tancli (porpoise teeth), and four tuiumbulo 
are also equivalent to an isa 

Tliete is yet another kind of led money, more pieuous than the oidi- 
naiy led, on account ol its intense colour It is made fiotn fragments se¬ 
lected fiom the most highly colouied part of the loinu shell, and fiom 
selected shells only A single shell may peihaps supply one bead of the 
lequisue colout 

It is satd that two years are lequnecl to make a piece of this very red 
money measuring in length fiom the hollow of the elbow joint to the 
end of the middle fingei It is known in the language ol Malaita as feiai, 
and in the language of Gela as baiu nckata 

Anothet kind of black money, other than the hnnla, above leferred to, 
is nude horn a vegetable seed called fulu The tiee upon winch it gious 
is called suv, 

I hate obtained a small sample of another kind of shell money from 
Malaita which diffeis tonsicleiably fiom the shell money made on the 
islands described above It is made in small quantities by the bush natives 
living inland irom Kwa, between Onepusu and Bma I am informed that 
only one quality is made The coloui is jnnkish-wlnte, and the beads are 
much smallei than those of the oidmaiy Malaita money It is called 
mamalakwai A small piece, measuied from the hollow of the elbow to 
the end of the middle fingei, is called lo-suu 110 
[united st a i es] “ the Piesidem is authorized 
“By pioclamation to fix the weight of Lhe gold dollar m grams nine 
tenths fine and also to fix the weight of the silver dollar in grams nine 
tenths fine at a definite fixed ratio m lelation to the gold dollai at such 
amounts as he finds necessary and such gold dollar . . shall be the 
stanclaid unit of value, and all forms of money issued oi coined by the 
United States shall be maintained at a parity with this standard ” 1 -° 

119 C M Woodford, “Notes on the manufactme of the Malaita shell bead 
money o[ the Solomon Gioup,” Man, 8 (1908), (pp 81-81) pp 82-83 

1-0 "An act to lelieve the existing national economic emeigcncs [etc], 
Mas 12, 1933,” U S Statutes al Laige, *18, 1’t 1, (pp 31-51) Sec 43 a 2 

Coins (metallic money issued by a gosernment and having some lokui ccitifr 
mg its wonh) made of electium «ete invented about 700 DC in Asia Minoi, 
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[urnirD states] ‘‘Silver Certificate This ceitifics that there is on tie 
posit m the treasury of the United States of Ameiica one dollar in silver 
payable to the bearer on demand ” 121 

[china] “The next year [i e , 120 is c ] Shan-tung was flooded, the people 
sLarved Then the Son of Heaven [the enrpcim] sent commisstoneis to 
empty die distnct warehouses of what had been accumulated there, in 
order to relieve the pool people But still that was not enough Then he 
convoked the powciful licli people that they might lend their money, but 
still it was not enough to help Then he moved the pom people to the 
west side of the mountain and into the legion of Sun-tch'm, which extends 
south to Slio-fang There weie moie than seven hundred thousand such 
people, all depending for clothing and food upon the magistrates who 
furnished them with goods for seveial years Theie were diffeient com¬ 
mittees foi their protection, but the officials conflicted with each other and 
the budget ran up to millions—finally to an incalculable amount There¬ 
fore the magistrates’ funds weie completely exhausted Also, rich mer¬ 
chants and big businessmen all hoarded their money and made the poor 
suffer They had hundreds of wagons of unhusked nee and they stored up 
goods in ceitatn places, the local lords had to look to Litem for supplies 
They melted and cast metal and evaporated salt, which brought them thou¬ 
sands of units of gold, but they neithei helped the governments 1101 fam¬ 
ilies in the emergency That made the people’s plight even more difficult* 
“Then the Son of Heaven and the dukes and loids confeired to change 
the monetary system and develop a new coinage m order to strike at the 
profiteers, to destroy the debauchees, and to gain control of the racketeer¬ 
ing gangs At that time theie was a white deei within the confines of the 
imperial palace, and the official tieasuries contained much silver and tin 
From the time [the empetor] I-Isiao-wan had changed the manufacture of 
4 chi [a unit of weiglu] coins until this year, moie than 40 years had passed, 
and from the time of Chien-Yuen these coins had been little used Even 
the magistrates, who owned mountains containing much copper, often 
coined money, and the people, as well, coined a countless amount of 
money Metal money was plentiful and light, commodities were scarce 
and deal 

"A tieasury official declared, ‘Anciently tlieie had been a leather money 
which the local lords used in presenting money to their superiors Also, 
theie had been three kinds of metal money, of which yellow gold was 
highest in value, white metal, medium, led metal, lowest At present, half 
a hang of metal money officially weighs 4 chi, but the cunning and thievish 
shave the money down, collect the scrapings, and cast them Thus the coin¬ 
age becomes lighter and thinner, and commodities more expensive Conse- 


either m Ionia or Lydia —Vide B V Head, Catalogue of the Greek Coins tn the 
Butish Museum, 16 (London, 1892), pis 1-3 (the most primitive coin typo- 
logically, if not chronologically, is pi 3, no 3), idem. Catalogue of the Gieek 
Coins of Lydia (ibid, 22) (London, 1901), pi la 
121 U S , One dollar bill, senes 1935a 
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quently when the money is used between fat distant places, the minacious 
expenditures involved do not pioduce any piohts' 

“Then they used white deerskin, in pieces of a square foot edged with 
stnng made of aquatic glass, to make a leather money worth 40,000 units 
Louis, dukes, and relatives of the impeiial family, when they came to 
court, used much of the leathei money, along with jade, m ordei to act 
in the propei fashion 

“Also, silvei and tin were made into white metal money For heavenly 
use nothing compaies with a dtagon, for eaithly use, nothing like a hoise, 
and foi human use, nothing like a tortoise Therefore the white metal 
money was of three kinds One was 8 hang m weight, round, stamped with 
the image of a dragon, called ‘selected white,’ woith 3,000 units The 
second, called [lacuna], weighing a little less, small, square, stamped 
with the image of a hoise, was worth 500 units The thud, called 
[lacuna], still lighter, [ellijitical], stamped with a toitoise, was woith 300 
units 

"Now the magistrates melted down the half-hung coins and changed 
the coinage by casting 3 chi pieces bearing an msciiption stating then 
exact weight All who counteifeited these coins weie subject to the death 
penalty, neveitheless an incalculable number of officials and other people 
counteifeited the wlutc meLal coinage” 1 - 2 

[united STAtcs] “United States Note The United States of Amenca 
will pay to the bearei on demand fit e dollars ” 

The following is the eat Lest use ol such money in Western 
Europe 

[western Europe] in the year of Chiist 1240, the emperor Fied- 
enck [assaulted] the city of Faenza, which he besieged for seven 

months, and then he foiced it to capitulate, and in the said siege he 
greatly lacked supplies and money, and had he lemained longer at the 
siege he would have been impoverished, but his money having run out, 
and lus jewels and plate hdving been pawned, and he could not get any 
iiioie money, the emperoi m lus wisdom oiclered Ins knights and those 
who served the army to be given a [piece of leather] stamp with his image, 
it being honored instead of money at the vdlue of an agostaio of gold, 
and he permuted those stamps to be good for the said value to whoever 
should later bring it to his treasurei, and he caused it to be proclaimed 
that everyone should accept it lor all supplies as if it were com, and so it 
was done, and m that way he helped Ins army And then having captuied 
the city of Faenza, to each one who had these said stamps he exchanged 
them for agoslan of gold 12i 

122 Ssu ma Chien ( ca 145-ca 8G n c), Sfuh Chi, Sung Dynasty edition (Shang¬ 
hai, 1927), XXX, Chap 8, fol 6 

123 U S , Five dollat bill, senes 1928c 

I2i g Viliam (1280 J -1348), Chiomche , ed I Moutiet (Floience, 1823), 6 21 
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Means of exchange 

Exchange occurs as barter, sale, or uedit Baitei is exchange of 
behavioi and objects used in adjusting. It is the commonest foim 
of exchange m simple societies, but to some extent is found all ovei 
the world 

[thonga] A mat was baitei ed foi a fowl A shihundju basket was 
also exchanged tor a hen Another way of buying was adopted when deal¬ 
ing with pots the pot was filled with mealies by the buyei and the con¬ 
tents left to the potter as conesponding to the value of the pot Foi 
monkey-nuts, not husked, the pot had to be filled twice, or foi moie 
pietious products, such as sorghum and Kafir coin, hall of it only was 
measured out 126 

[UNiirn status] , last year [1 e , 1932] barter began to assume organ¬ 
ized form [because of the depression] . . the three puncipal functions of 
barter groups have consisted of, first, serving as dealing houses of mioima- 
uon for the making of pnvatp baiter auangements, second, the dnect 
handling ol goods, cither m orchnaiy barter stores or in supply-houses or 
commissaries, and, third, production foi baiter 126 

Sale is exchange between behavior and objects on the one hand, 
and money on the oihct. It is usually found in complex societies 
where tiatle is extensive, for it is mote convenient than batter. (13) 

[iruoAo] In the ancient culture of the Ifugao, bartei had a large place 
and it still has, but not so large as formerly Examples are a breechclout 
is frequently given ten men foi ten days' laboi, three or four death 
blankets aie tiaded for a jar, a brass gong might be traded lor a jar As a 
mle, the disadvantages that apply to baiter anywheie applied m the 
Ifugao culture, but not to so great an extent as they would apply in a higher 
civilization Thus when ten men won, by a day’s labor each, a clout, theie 
was considerable dilliculty in arranging equitably the ownership of it 
Tlie clout could not be divided for that would destroy its value. The diffi¬ 
culty was usually and is yet usually solved by one man’s jiaymg to each 
of the otheis four or two bundles of lice, according to the season, and 
taking the clout himself Without money, a factory making clouts would 
obviously have a hard time doing business m Ilugao In the second in¬ 
stance mentioned, the Ilugao who has three or four death blankets in his 
jiossession and who wants to trade them for a jar, probably has a pietty 
hard time finding another man who has a jar and who wants to bartei it 

125 Junod, op at , II, p 124 

120 W Bowden, "A survey of the lecent baitei and exchange movement with 
implications,” P) oceechngi of the National Confeience of Social Woth , 16 (1933), 
(pp 398-407) pp 398, 403 
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foi three or four death blankets In such a dilemma he piobably sells his 
death blankets for a quantity of rice or a pig 127 

[new Ireland] In trading . . theie is a medium of exchange 02 cur¬ 
rency This is the tseia, one unit of winch consists of an aim’s length of 
tiny flat shell discs sLrung together It xs made on a near-by-island, 
Lawangai, noith of New Ireland, wheie I am told there are only a few 
men who can make it While making the currency the man must be conti¬ 
nent, and he sleeps m a separate house from his wife Theie are two kinds 
of tseia, white and ted, the latter being twice as valuable as the formei 
(Some of the white tseia is made at Laummasong, in anotliei linguistic dis- 
tucL of New Ireland) Sometimes the two colouis will be combined At¬ 
tached to the stimgs of tseia are usually dog’s teeth and an ornament called 
uiakembaum The teeth are supposed to cry out and attract moie tseia to 
it The uiakembaum, a small round fibre object, has a mussel shell as an 
“eye,” also supposed to attiact more tseia to 1 L A native keeps his cuirency 
m a basket in the house (or to-day it may be kepL m a locked box pui- 
chased from a tiade store), and it is never displayed except when it is being 
used in some economic transaction The following aie the native names 
and value in shillings for the different kinds of tseia 
Muning the white tseia made at Laummasong, two arm lengths aie worth 
five shillings 

Atoh red and white tseia mixed, one atm length worth five shillings 

Lnlul a half of a unit of Atok 

Bud red tseia, one arm length worth five shillings 

Unless otherwise indicated, when the term tseia is used, either atok or 
bud is meant Muning is regarded as of little value and if used double the 
amount of the atok 01 bial is ltquired 

All objects which aie sold have a value in terms of tseia 
The following is a scale of prices 


TSERA 

Laige hephep (bredst ornament) worn by men 2 

Small kephep (breast ornament) worn by women I 

Armband (btuk), five of them made of trochus shell and 
worn at one time by men and women 1 

Speai 2 

Canoe 4 to 6 

Fishmg-nets 2 

Drum 1 

Shaik-catchmg outfit li/£ 

Figs—Lhe price vanes accoiding to size and sex 
Large male pig 2 to 4 

Female jug 5 to 10 i 28 


[united states] The quoted puce wears the air of pecuniary exactitude, 
it is the sum paid for a pencil, a dress, a radio, a telephone call Yet there 
aie enough terms exposed to the play of forces in the markei to make the 

127 Barton, op cit,p 427 

128 Powdei maker, op til, pp 200-01 
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quoted price a base, an approximation, an hypothesis, or an unreality 
Arrangements within the industry, the incidence of an impetuous competi¬ 
tion, the sporadic progress in technology may cause the sums which the 
buyer lays down to depait from the figuies at which Lhe commodity is pre¬ 
sumed to change hands The devices by which fictions attend the quoted 
price are numerous, they vaiy fiom mdustiy to industiy and change their 
character with the passing occasion 

A common cause of clepartuie lies m the good itself To the cal¬ 
culating individual the outgo for oil burner or electnc refrigerator is only 
one element m price, another and even more significant one is the re¬ 
clining expense foi crude oil or electrical energy, here the only significant 
price is thaL of the machine in operation 

Puce is sometimes confused by the play of the market It is im¬ 
possible to buy a trade-marked cigaiette, tooth paste, or can of tomatoes 
without contnbuting to an advertising fund which sustains good will 
A unit of measurement is among the simplest of pricing conveniences 
Yet even so elementaiy a device has not been adequately adapted to the 
requirements of meichandising. . Even wlieie today standards are in 
vogue, strict accuracy m the gross may be attended by great vanation m the 
net—and a resulting uncertainty as to real puce meats are oidinarily 
weighed before the bone is i emoved The miscellany of sizes also adds 
confusion Oidinanly the laiger the volume in the package the lower the 
unit expense, yet there are instances when the opposite is true. . 

Thiough the whole maze of mercantile piacnce an array of customs 
hanimets at quoted puce A premium 01 giatuity may go along with the 
good A year’s subscupLion to a certain Washington newspaper cairies with 
it the gift of a set of the complete works ol Dickens 

In the purchase of a mechanism—the automobile is the classic example 
—the tiade-in allowance frequently conceals a discount Prospective cus 
tomers have even been advised by dealers to possess themselves of pieces 
of automotive ]unk as a ritual for concealing price concessions 129 

Credit is exchange with delayed payment It simplifies transac¬ 
tions when exchange is on a large scale and takes place over great 
distances, (14) it permits the debtoi to adjust by means of things 
for which he cannot pay at the time, and it establishes a social lela- 
tion between debtor and cieditor 

[united states] . the vast bulk of consumer instalment ciedit is 
extended to individuals whose annual incomes do not exceed $5,000 
an average of appioximately 9 percent was added to their total puichasing 
power by instalment credit 130 

120 Hamilton et al, op cit, pp 531-15 On the money used in the United 
States, vide U S Treasuiy Department, Division of Reseairh and Statistics, Sum- 
mart History of United States Money [Washington], [1937] 

iso D M Ilolthausen et al, The Volume of Consumer Instalment Credit, 
1929-18 (National Buieau ol Economic Research, Studies in Consumer Instalment 
Financing , 7) (New York, 1910), p 38 
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[china] the process of exchange -within a family takes a foim dif¬ 
ferent fiom that found in the market . . The longei the time involved 
and the more roundabout the liansfer of goods and services, the stiongei 
aie the social ties in the group The exchange of goods or seivices is a con 
creLe expression of social ties Where obligations can be fulfilled only over 
a long period of time the individuals involved tend to feel more stiongly 
their social relationship This is m consequence one of the cohesive forces 
of the group Fiom this angle generosity can be viewed as the advance 
from one person to another of services or goods, bringing m consequence 
the persons closei to one another 

A similai type of exchange is found in larger social groups such as 
extended kinship groups and neighbourhood groups Neighbouis in the 
village aie often allowed to take things fiom each other for consumption 
or other use in case of need Witlnn certain limits a man is glad to be 
useful to his neighbour If the boirower makes repayment immediately 
and states die equation of exchange explicitly, the lender will be offended 
"We are not outsideis to each other," they will say In case extia labour is 
needed on the faim, relatives living neaiby will come to help without 
payment, so will neighbours on ceremonial occasions Mutual accommoda¬ 
tion and services between relatives and neighbouis are balanced out in 
the long run Exchange on the basis of definite and calculated equivalence 
tends to diminish in proportion to the intimacy o£ social relationships 111 

Range of distribution 

Commence is economic social mteiaction (15) You will recall 
that individuals depend upon other members of then society for at 
least part of their adjustments, domestic comma ce is the distribu¬ 
tion which takes place within a society. 

[maori] . two salient types of exchange characterized the 

former Maori economy—the exchange of coastal for inland products, food 
being the staple article concerned, and the movement of greenstone to 
the North m return for foodstuffs, cloaks, and other objects of fine work¬ 
manship 132 

Actually, few societies aie self-sufficient, it would be hard to find 
many except those like the isolated Polar Eskimo considered in 
Chapter II. Commonly a society depends upon other societies for 
some of its adjustments, and the lesultmg distubution between so¬ 
cieties is foreign commerce, evidences of which aie first found in 
Upper Pleistocene 3 

131 H T Fei, Peasant Life m China (New York, 1939), pp 241^2. 

133 Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, p 102, vide ibid, 
pp 396-402 For the United States Domestic Cotnmeice in 1940, vide U S De- 
paitment of Commeice, Biueau of Foieign and Domestic Commerce, Survey of 
Cwrent Business, 21 (1941), nos 2-3 
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That these lude people had communication with the outer world, 01 
rveie themselves imgratoiy, is manifest by there having been found in Tom 
chffeient places Rock-crystal, either wrought or unwrought, which does 
not occur tn the neighbouimg country, and by the finding at thtee o[ 
them fossil Shells which must have been brought from Lhe F alums of 
Tourame (a distance of at least one hunched miles), and all of which have 
been pieiced for suspension the Shells they used for ornament, 
[were] obtained from the shores of the Atlantic and Mediterranean lid 

[diem and adjoining groups] When at Cooper’s Creek I observed that 
the blacks used shields made of some wood not known to me in that part 
of Australia Subsequently, when I was able to obtain inhumation fiom 
them, I learned the following particulars The Yantruwunta obtained 
these shields from tlieir neighbouis higher up Cooper’s Creek, who got 
them from tubes farchei to the noith-east Tlic Yantiuwunta on their part 
exchanged weapons made by them, and stone slabs foi grinding seeds 
which they brought fiom the south. I also saw among these tribes, though 
larely, a portion of a laige univalve shell, worn suspended by a stung 
fiom the neck, which I was told came from the north Inquiries made later 
fiom the Dicn show that they bartered with the Maidaki, tn hill tubes, 
to the south ol them, for skins 

This information indicates an extensive sysLem of mteunbal commu¬ 
nication and bartei, which was appaiently earned on by men who were the 
lecogmsecl means ol communication But Lhere aie also established trade 
centres at which the tribes meet on ceitain occasions foi a regulated bartei 
One of these old tiade cenues is Koppeiamana on the Coopet, whcie the 
siurounchng tribes met pettodically to confer and bartei theii respective 
manufactures It may be noted lreie, that the name Koppcramana is a 
mutilation ol the true name Kapp<nn-m(na, Lrom Kappaui meaning 
"hand,” and Mata meaning "root” But Mata also means "hair” of the 
head, which is connected with the head as the fingers are with the hand 
The meaning of the name really is, that as the fingers all come together 
in the "root” of the hand, so do the native tubes come together at ICop- 
peramana to conlet together, and especially to exchange then respective 
articles of barter Koppeiamana is, therefore, one of the trade centres for 
the tribes allied to the Dieri 

There are four different occasions on which the baiter is carried on 

[1] One is when a blood-feud is settled by barter of goods, so thaL 
the feud may be healed, bloodshed be avoided, and people live in peace 

[2] Another occasion of baiter is when theie is an assembly foi the 
great IVilyaiu [initiation] ceiemony 

[3] At the termination of this ceremony, the young man who has been 
made TVilyaiu-mmu [i e, initiated ] is sent out to call the people togethci, 
from far and near, to the market, as it may be called, which is held in his 
honour . 

[4] There is anothei ceiemony connected with bartering called Kam- 

1>1F LaitetandH Chusiy, Reliquiae 'tquUunuat, ed T R Jones (London, 
18(i5-75), pp 22-21, 222 
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nwa Ii arises when a moihei, being out seeking Cor food, lias with her hei 
son, of about five years oC age, and sees a ICam [h?ard] 

The Dicn exchange stung-tassels, which aie worn by the men Cor de¬ 
cency, netted bags, ted ochre, etc Tubes Crom the cast bung boomerangs 
, shields and othet articles made ot wood Those who come Ciom 
the north bung Pitcher t [a narcotic] and Ceatheis Those who come hom 
the south and west bring stone slabs These particulars indicate the natuie 
of the mtei-tlibal Ltade, and the radius witlun which iL is canted on, tak¬ 
ing Ivoppeiamana as the centie It may ceitainly be held that recipiocal 
tiade centies exist m the tubal countries, from which those who attend 
the meetings at Kopperamana come 131 


VALUE or IMPORTS TOR CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS 
OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE, UNITED STATES, 1940 * 


COMMODITY GROUJ* 

IMl»OK IS 

EXPORTS* 

Animals &. animal pioducts, edible 

$ 72,716,050 

3 71,325,339 

Animals 8. animal pioducts, inedible 

170,836 015 

11,101,329 

Vegetable food ptoducts 

489,763,800 

168,596,371 

Vegetable pioducts, inedible, 
except fibeis &. wood 

499,100,513 

141,013,827 

Textiles 

405,618,119 

316,582 805 

Wood St papa 

258 1)2,821 

160,115,323 

Noii-melallic nnneials 

161,016,385 

465,891,207 

Metals 8. manulactuics, except 
machinery 1 vehicles 

339,223,855 

821,869,038 

Machinery &. vehicles 

11,085,757 

1,312,050,718 

Chemicals & iclated products 

58 2-15,171 

221,851,344 

Miscellaneous 

71,877,718 

180,150,195 


Total $2,510 656,217 $3,93-1,180,796 


* Based upon U S Dcpaitmcnt ol Commerce, Bureau of Foieign and Do¬ 
mestic Commerce, Foreign Commence and Navigation of the United States, 1910, 
Tables 1 and 4 


Historical References 

(1) C Mengei, Giundsatze dei Volkswirthschaftslehre (Vienna, 1871), 
pp 70-72 

(2) " conspicuous leisure and consumption . the utility of both 
alike for the purposes of reputability lies in the element of waste that is 
common to both In the one case it is a waste of time and effort, in the 
othet it is a waste of goods Both ate methods of demonstrating the pos¬ 
session of wealth, and the two are conventionally accepted as equivalents ” 
—T Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York, 1899), p 85 


13T Homtt, op cit, pp 711-16 
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(3) " propnetorship and community aic moral qualities which 
have no physical and intrinsic effect upon things themselves, but only 
produce a moial effect in relation to otliei men S Pulendoif, De jme 
nalume et gentium [1672] (Classus of International Law , 17) (Oxloid, 
1934), 4 4 1, tr C H and W A Oldfnther (Oxford, 1934) 

(4) “The right ol property compieliends these five lights. First, the 
light ol possession secondly, the right ol using thuclly, a right to exclude 
othcis lioni possession and use, foi, without this, the two former rights 
would he nothing fourthly, the right ol lecovermg oui own when lost 
and filthly, the light of tiansfemng what is alienable J Beattie, Ele¬ 
ments of Moial Science [1790-93] (Edmbuigh, 1817, 3id ed), II, p 102 

(5) “Relating Murngin technological articles to human beings by the 
concept ol ownciship incorporates the vaiious articles ol technology 
into the geneial social older W L. Warner, A Black Civilization (New 


York, 1937), p 146 

(6) “Laboi Is the simple motions ol men in oidcr to comodiLyes, (foi) 
so many houres as hee is naturally able to encluie the same W. Petty 
(1G23-1687), Papers, ed PI W. E P FitzMauncc, Marquis ol Lansdowne 
(London, 1927), I, p 211 

(7) “There are two ways in which we can at ail ourselves of the strength 
of other men which we are in need of One is the way of free commeice, 
that does not interfere with the liberty of the person who saves ns, the 
making of contiacts by which we exchange the strength and skill of an¬ 
other, or their pioclucts, for other performances on oui part The 
otliei way is the subjection of such peisons, which enables us lo dispose of 
their stiength in oui behalf, but at the same time mjuies the personality 
of the subjected This subjection can be imagined as being lestricted to 
ceitam purposes, foi instance to the cultivation of the land, as with soil- 
tillmg serfs, the lesult of which is that this subjection, foi the very reason 
that it has a detinue and limited aim, does not quite annul the liberty of 
the subjected But the subjection can also be an unlimited one, as is the 
case when the subjected peison, in the whole of Ins outward life, is treated 
as but a means to the ptupose of the man in power, and so his peisonality 
is entirely absoibed This is the institution of slavery G F Puclita, 
Cursus clei Institutionen [1841-47], ed P Kruger (Leipzig, 1881, 9th ed), 
II, pp 82-83 

(8) “Property is acquired in five ways FirsL, by occupation, or the 
taking possession of what formeily belonged to nobody Second, by acces¬ 
sion, when a man has a right to one thing in consequence of anothei, as of 
a horse’s shoes along with the hoise Third, by piescription, which is a 
light to a thing belonging to another arising from long and unmLeirupted 
jiossession Fourth, by succession to our ancestors oi any other peison, 
whether by will oi without one Fifth, by voluntary tiansfeience, when one 
man debveis over his right to anothei \ Smith, Lectuies on Justice, 
Police, Revenue and Aims [1763], ed E Cannan (Oxtcnd, 1896), p 107 

(9) “What, m a pnmilive society, is the measure of Price? It can only 
be called Custom ”—H S Maine, Village-Communities m the East and 
West [1871] (New Yoik, 1876, 3rd ed), p 190 
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(10) "A tradesman is one whose business consists in the exchange of 
things ’’-Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologies 2 2 77 4 

(11) W Petty, A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions [1662], pp 43- 
46,48-52,90, in Economic Writings, eel C, H Hull (Cambndge, 1899), I, 
pp 1-97 

(12) Thomas Aquinas, Commenlam in Anslolehs Eiluca mcho • 
macks 5 9, m Opera omnia , ed S E Fieite and P Mare (Palis, 1871-80), 
XXV, PP 231-614, XXVI, pp 1-88 

(13) " exchange, waie for ware, without come weaie vene 

cumbersome, and would Require muche canadge of waies up and downe, 
vvheare now by the bemfite of come a man maie by those tokens fetch 
the ware he lackcth a far off, with owt ame great trowble of Canadge, and 
haul weare it leadely to find all wares, that the one hath, might paie the 
other of equall valew "-Anonymous, A Discourse of the Common Weal 
of This Realm of England [1549], ed E Lamond (Cambridge, 1893), pp 
57-58 “ ' ' “ 

(14) "It is well known that even the piecious metals however fitted to 
lepiesent a great value m small bulk, nevertheless may become too un¬ 
wieldy lor quick cnculation, and lor repeated tiansleis of piopcity, when 
the tiansactinns of commeice conic to be widely extended, and great lennt- 
tance of money required in payments That, in tins case, wheie public or 
pnvate credit is sufliciently established, piomissoiy notes, or obligations 
to pay, may pass through many transactions, and foi a time supersede the 
necessity ol actual payment, while the money lies leady to answer the 
demand, at the place from which the piomissoiy note was issued "-A Fer¬ 
guson, Principles of Moral and Political Science, II, p 429 

(15) “Trade Is the making, gathering, dispensing and exchanging of 
Commodityes ’’-Petty, op cit, I, p 210 
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[uujnta] . gestuie 01 sign language is stiongly developed 
£acli “gestiue” consists in holding- the hand, or hands and fingeis, in a 
definite position which is often also associated with the movement of the 
hand and fingers or both Each “gestuie” conveys a very definite meaning, 
indicating some object or idea In many cases Lhe same signs 01 gestuies 
are used orei wide aieas and amongst diffeient tribes, so that, to a certain 
extent, they enable communications to be established between members 
of tribes speaking dilfeient languages They also enable natives Lo com¬ 
municate with one anolhei when too far apart to distinguish voices, but 
peihaps their chief use is to allow of individuals who are undei a ban of 
silence, m accoidance with some tubal lule, to “sjieak” to one anotliei 
Theie are many such bans in association within initiation and mourning 
ceiemomes, and it is no uncommon thing to find, mote especially the 
older women, at the Luhwima 01 women’s camp, using gesture language 
to explain their simple ideas and wants to one anothei in preference to 
speaking 1 

[united states] “It must not be infened that the members of the 
Order [of Cisteiuans of the Strict Obseivance (Trappists)]. by embracing 
a life of perpetual silence, renounce, once and loi all time, the use of 
speech On the contraiy he spends something like six liouis a day 
chanting in choir the piaises of God 

“If he be a priest, he will be called upon at rcgulai intervals to discuss 
the Holy Scuptuies and sacred theology, and to delivei a seimon 

Apart fiom these duties of chanting 01 speaking in public, the Trappist 
does observe a rigorous silence, so that, undei no cncumstances, except by 
command or peimission of lus supcnoi, may lie uttei or wnte a single word 
by way of communication with otliu membeis of the community 4 
The necessity ol speech is supplied by gestures and signs 3 

B Speech vocal symbolic behatioi (A language is a speech sym¬ 
bolic system 0 ) Speech is the medium of symbolic mteiaction 
pai excellence (I) 

II Emblem symbolic object 

A Naluial emblem a natuial symbolic object 


8 Spencer and Gillen, The Aiunta, II p 600, vide ibid , append F 
IF L Holmes, The 1'oue o) Tiappist Silence (New Yoik, 1911), pp 92-93 
&Ibul p 88 Foi llic gestuies, vide G W von Leibniz, “Signa, secundum 
oiclinem Cisterciensem,’’ Opeia omnia, ed L Dutens (Geneva, 1768), VI, Pt 2, 
pp 207-11, L F Dubois, Iitsloiie civile, icbgtcuse el litterane de I'abbaye lie la 
Tuippe (Pans, 1821), pji 218-57 

OEg, vide E Sapn, “The Takelma language ol southwestern Oicgon,” 
Handbook of Amencan Indian Languages, ed F Boas (U S Buieau ol American 
Ethnology, Bulletins, 40) (Washington S. New Yoik, 1911—38), II, pp 1-296, G 
C Foes, American English Gunniuai (National Council of Teachers of English, 
English Monographs, 10), New Yoik, 1910 
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You will lccall that in Chaptei II social acts weie classified 
as ongmal or substitute in loim, ancl the latter subdivided into 
sign and symbol At that time some bnef remarks weie made on 
the impoitante of symbolic mteiaction to human society, but this 
topic deserves moie attention Symbolic interaction, therefore, is 
Lhe subject of the jiiescnt chaptei 

Means of symbolic social interaction 

All soits of symbols aie used in symbolic mteiaction, ancl they 
can be classified in many ways The following classification, based 
on the media employed, is peihaps the most useful lor geneial pur¬ 
poses 

I Symbolic behavioi 

A Gestine non-vocal symbolic bchawor It usually supplements 
speech, but it may replace speech undei ceitam conditions 

[ILA] As pointing with the hand is consideied rude in a village, ihey 
indicate direction by shooting out the lips 

A mother expiesses lose lot her child oltcn bv piessmg its head to hei 
side They do not kiss as we kiss, but a mother will run her lips over bei 
child’s face, which no doubt means the same 1 

[united states] ‘‘In every foim of how, as distinct horn namely lilting 
Ins hat, a gentleman looks at the peison he is bowing to In a ceremonious 
sianding bow, his heels come together, his knees aie rigid and lus expres¬ 
sion is momentanly serious 

“The mloimal bow is merely a modification ol the above, it is easy and 
unstudied 

"The bow to a friend is made with a smile, to a veiy intimate fiiend 
often with a bioacl gun that fits exactly with the word 'Hello', whereas the 
foimal bow is mentally accompanied by the formal salutation ‘I-Iow do 
you do.' " 2 

i£ tV Smith and A if Dale, The Hu Speaking Peoples of Noithetn 
Rhodesia, pp S3, 86 

2 F host, Etiquette, p 23 
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[arunta] gesture or sign language is stiongly developed 
Each “gesluie” consists in holding the hand, or hands and fingcis, in a 
definite position which is often also associated with the movement of the 
hand and fingeis or both Each “gestuie” conveys a very definite meaning, 
indicating some objecL or idea In many cases Lhe same signs 01 gestuies 
are used over wide areas and amongst different tribes, so that, to a certain 
extent, they enable communications to be established between members 
of tubes speaking diffeient 1 inguages They also enable natives to com¬ 
municate with one anothei when too far apart to distinguish voices, but 
peihaps their chief use is to allow of individuals who are undei a bin of 
silence, in accordance with some tribal rule, to "speak” to one another 
There arc many such bans in association within initiation and mourning 
ceiemonies, and it is no uncommon thing to find, moie especially the 
oldci women, at the Lukwuria ot women’s camp, using gestuie language 
to explain Llieir simple ideas and wants to one anothei m preference to 
speaking 3 

[united states] “It must not be infeired that the rnembeis of the 
Order [of Cistercians of the Strict Obseivance (Tiappists)] by embiacmg 
a life of perpetual silence, renounce, once and loi all time, the use of 
speech On the contraiy he spends something like six hours a day 
chanting m choir the piaises of God 

"If he be a pnest, he will be called upon at rcgulai intcivals to discuss 
the Holy Scriptuies and sacred theology, and to deliver a seimon 

Apart from these duties of chanting oi speaking in public, the Trappist 
does observe a rigorous silence, so that, undei no cncinnstances, except by 
command oi permission of his supcnoi, may he utter oi wnte a single word 
by way of communication with other membeis of Lhe community 4 5 
The necessity ol speech is supplied by gestures and signs 3 

B Speech vocal symbolic behavioi (A language is a speech sym¬ 
bolic system °) Speech is the medium of symbolic interaction 
pai excellence (1) 

II Emblem symbolic object 

A Naluial emblem a natutal s)mbolic object 


3 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, II p GOO, vide ibid , append F 

T L Holmes, The Voice of Trappist Silence (New York, 1911), pp 92-93 

5 Ibid p 88 Foi the gestuies, vide G TV von Leibniz, “Signa, secundum 
oidinem Cisteiciensem,” Opera omnia, ed L Dutens (Geneva, 17G8), VI, Pt 2, 
pp 207-11, L F Dubois, Histone civile, ichgicme et litteraire cle I’abbaye tie la 
Trappe (Paris, 1821), pp 2-18-57 

BEg, vide E Sapn, "The Takclma language of southwestern Oregon,” 
Handbook of Amenran Indian Language's, ed F Boas (U S Buieau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin'!, 40) (Washington 8. New Yoik, 1911-38), II, pp 1-29G C 
C Tnes, American English Grammar (National Council of Teachers of English, 
Englnh Monographs, 10), New \oik, 1910 
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[wlstlrn Europe] The Limb has been a symbol of Jesus at least since 
the time of John of Patmos 7 

B. Token an aitificnil symbolic objccl 

[papago] “He was a clerei man a man who could think and count, 
He had a long stick of cactus lib, and on it he had kept the history of our 
desert people He began it when he was ten years old, long befoie I was 
boin 

"Theie was a gieat battle in Mexico, then, between oui people and the 
Mexicans Our people gathered all their women and their cattle into a big 
fort, on Elder Biolliei's mountain, and they tried to keep the Mexicans 
away But they could not They were conquered We call that ‘the yeai 
the woild went wiong ’ My husband was frightened in that yeai, he a little 
boy and hearing of all those people dead So he got a long stick and made 
a mark on it, to remember Eveiy year, aftei that, he made a mark and 
some stiange figure in blue or led to tell what had happened that year 
“All oui people used to come to hear that lustoiy, and he would sil on 
his mattiess, blinking his eyes, foi he was alieady getting blind He would 
put his thumb on a mark and tell them all that happened that yeai with 
Lhe names of the people who ran m the laces and who made the dancing 
songs, and wliat nicknames were given All the way from one end of the 
stick to the other, he would go and never forget While I lived with him, 
those maiks stictched farther and faither down the stick He put his 
marriage to me on it When you see the stick, you will find it there 11 8 
[united statls] "As long as the United States enduies as a democratic 
counuy the Washington Monument will symbolize to the woild its stead¬ 
fast faith in the principles ol its founders 

“ it is the material symbol of the veneiation of George Washington 
by the Nation which he led in war and peace and to whose foimaLion he 
so greatly contributed Hue is represented the admiration of Americans 
for ihose qualities of immutable, unselfish devotion to pnnciple and to 
countiy that constituted the greatness of Geoige Washington Stiaight and 
lofty, the huge obelisk symbolizes in stone his upnghtness and resolution 
It represents also Amencan gratitude foi Jus mihtaiy accomplishments, Ins 
sagacious statesmanship, his stainless integrity In its endunng marble is 
expressed the continuing pude and faith of the American people in the 
Declaration of Independence, m the Federal Constitution, and m the 
other liberal achievements of the Revolution ’’ 0 

Tokens, of which writing is an example, are the chief means 
of mediated social intei action in human society As such, 
they extend social interaction beyond the spatial and tem- 
poial range of other kinds of symbolic inteiaction (2) 

7 Vide Revelation \ca, 95 ad?], in New Testament 
SR Underhill, The Autobiography of a Papago Woman, pp 58-9 
*U S Depaitment of the Interior, National Park Seivice, Washington Monu¬ 
ment (Washington, 1912), p 3 
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[kuxjrn] a signal smoke is raised by setting fire to a wide cacle o£ 
long grass m a dry swamp This causes the smoke to ascend in a lemaikable 
spnal foim, which is seen fiom a great distance The summons thus given 
is strictly attended to Or, if there is not a suitable swamp, a hollow ties 
is stuffed with dry balk and leaves, and set on file Or, a fire is made on a 
hill top 10 

[united states] "Intelligence having been leceived by the Corporation 
of New York, horn the acting Canal Commissioners, that the gigantic wmk 
[1 e , the Erie Canal] would be completed and prepared for navigation on 
the twenty-sixth of October [1825] . to guaid against the disappoint 

ment that might arise fiom any unforeseen accident, which might have 
letarded the work beyond the specified time, anangements weie made ioi 
the firing of a grand salute, to be commenced at Buffalo, at a given houi, 
and continued to New York, by guns stationed at suitable points along the 
whole intermediate distance 

"Everything being prepaied, the signal was given, and the clischaige 
of a thirty-two pounclci fiom the brow of the tcirncc announced that all 
was m readiness, and the boats under way' The salute of aitilleiy was 
continued along fiom gun to gun, in rapid succession, agreeably to pievi- 
ous arrangements, and, in the short space of one hour and twenty minutes, 
the joyful intelligence was proclaimed to our citizens ” 11 

This m turn makes it easier to accumulate and transmit cus¬ 
toms, (3) so it is not suipusing that willing is a token found 
in evciy civilization except, the Inca (4) 

[tikopia] The absence of any well defined institutionalized transmission 
of knowledge must have meant considerable inefficiency in Tikopia life, 
since on many occasions elclei lelalives must have died before they had 
handed on to their descendants their own theoretical and practical equip 
ment These people must then have had to apply elsewhere The Tikopia 
themselves aie conscious ot this detect and also of the liability of memory 
to failure One of them, contrasting European accuracy with the native tie 
fects, said neaLly “Tikopia here has its papei in lips,” meaning that the 
records weie veibal only 12 

[rome] "Our prcdccessois, wisely and with advantage, proceeded by 
written records to hand down their ideas to aftei times, so that they should 
not perish, but being augmented fiom age to age and published m book 
form, they should come step by step m the couise of time to a complete 
and accurate body of knowledge ” 13 

[western Europe] “ they shall read otu wntten recoids, for we have 

10 J Dawson, Australian Aborigines (Melbourne, 1881), p 72 

11 W L Stone, "Nauative ot the festivities obseived in lionoi of the com¬ 
pletion of the Grand Ene Canal,” pp 291-95, in C D Coldcn, Memon (New 
Yoik, 1825), pp 289-331, vide ibul, pp 138—11, 148-50 

HR Filth, Pumitwe Polynesian Economy, p 107 

18 Vitiuvius, De aiclutuluui, 7 piael 1 
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already airanged not to lose the w-ords spoken an these problems, and to 
tie together the things that tend to drop out of memoty by the bond of 
wnting, so to speak, by which they can be retrieved ” 14 

Since speech is the most important means of symbolic intei ac¬ 
tion, it is also useful to classify sjmbols accoiding to whether or not 
they stand lor linguistic symbols Non-vet bal symbols are neuhei 
speech symbols themselves, not stand for such symbols, a good ex¬ 
ample of a non-vcibal symbol is a pictogiaph 

[yukaghir] Pictogiaphic wilting is still in use among the Yukaghir of 
the Yassachnaya and Korkodon Rivcis Like the Amencan Ojibway, they 
trace with the point of a knife figuies and lines on the mnei surface of 
birchbark Drawings aie also made by puncturing Formeily this was clone 
ith a bone awl 

We find two kinds of pictographic writing—realistic and conventional¬ 
ized. 

The realistic ioim of graphic art is used in birchbark letters in which 
one poison or a gioup of people communicate to othei peisons his oi their 
exploits or experiences This form of wilting, of couise, can be called 
Halistic only so long as the waiter is able to trace figuies of men, animals 
and objects When a hunter is leasing his temporary camp oi seasonal habi 
tation he leaves on a tiee a birchbark lettei to inform passing tnbesmen 
uheie he has gone and what has happened 

[flatc ia] shows the Koikodon River (1) and its tubutaiy, the Ras- 
soktia (5) The riveis ate indicated each by a pair of equidistant tvavy 
’lines The line in the middle of the nvci shows the loute of Lhe wncer 
The hues across the Ivoikoclon River just above the mouth of the Rassoklia 
indicate the place wdteie die nvei was dammed for fishing Fatthet to the 
right is a lepresentaiion of a grave (2) with a double cioss showing that 
theie a man chcd and was buned Still fatthei to the tight, thiee conical 
tents aie shown At this place the whole Yukaghu group lived foi some 
time From theie tw'o tents inoted farther up the ICoikodon Rivei They 
had two boats, preceded by four canoes (4) One tent moved back and as 
cencled the Rassokha (6) Theie they stopped lor a time on the lelt shore 
and moved up the Rassokha with two boats and two canoes This means 
that the people of the tent consisted of two families, although they had 
only one tent A boat is distinguished by its steering oar and paddles while 
the canoe has only a double paddle This lettei was found on a tree by my 
Yukaghu travelling companions when we ascended the Koikodon Rivei 
in the autumn of 1895, so that my companions learned where then clans¬ 
men had been during the summet and what they had clone They guessed 
who had died and told me why two families had one tent on the Rassokha 
Rivei The cover of the othei tent was in our boat otic of my oarsmen 
belonged to the family that lived m a neighbor's tent On the Korkodon 
Rivei aie shown three small tubutanes The information such a letter 

U Augustine, De oichtie , 1 9 27 
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gives is not quite accurate, as the exact lime of the beginning and end of 
the fishing is not given m the pictuie wilting 

[plate ib] lepresents a. sample of a love letter Each of the figures re¬ 
sembling folded umbiellas lcpiesents in a conventional rvay a human 
being, The innet pair of lines indicates the legs, the outci two lines the 
arms, and the dots show the joints of the legs and pans of the body The 
dotted line extending fiom the side of the second figuie, from right to left, 
indicates a biatd, le, the figuie is a gill 01 woman The contents of the 
lettei aie as follows Above the central figure (a) is an object like a hat 
which lepresents a deserted dwelling, ic, one which figuie a is leaving 
The minds or the desnes of the two female figures weie duet ted towards 
the cential figuie, a, but the lattei is too lmpoiLant a person for the 
'tuhaghu girls who composed this lettei Their minds stop on the way, not 
dai mg to go to their original destination, turn aiound for a great while, 
and go back The mind of d goes to figure b and Lhe mind of c goes to 
figuie c The figures c and e and b and d ait united by bands of love, but 
the bands of b and cl are of a moie duiable natuie than those of e and c 
This is shown by the diagonals uniting the heads oi boih pans In the first 
case we have two diagonals, ancl in Lhe othei only one i"> 

Vetbal symbols, on the othei hand, aie eithei themselves linguistic 
symbols, 1 e , speech, 01 stand foi such symbols 

the Ashanti were able to convey messages over great distances 
and in an incredibly short space of time by means of drums 

The chum only gives the tones, numbei of syllables, and the punctua¬ 
tion accuiately The actual vowels and the individual consonants cannot 
be tiansmitted It is theiefoie geneially impossible to “read” accurately any 
paiticulai word when standing alone, because a combination of, say, a low 
and a high tone, 1 e , a wold of two syllables, might be common to a dozen 
words each of which was made up of a low ancl a high tone, and containing 
two syllables, but each of which had a different meaning, when such an 
isolated word—or, in this context, simple combination of two tones—comes 
to take its place in a phrase 01 sentence, the combination of tones becomes 
moie complex, and we have thus a scries which will be much less likely to 
be found combined in another phrase having a dillerent meaning, thus the 
chance of confusion is somewhat reduced, and when it is stated that the 
icpeitoue of Aslianti diummers consists of ceitain holopluases which are 
m constant use by all diummers, it will be readily understood that they 
become absolutely familiar with these Should a diummer depait however, 
flora one of these “set pieces” and strike out on his own, chumming at 
fancy, new phrases, i e , new combinations of tones, &c , then, though to 
himself the drum would still continue to speak, yet another drummer, who 
heard these new combinations for the first time, could not, I am convinced, 
read his message with any accuracy Thai is, sendei and leceiver have to be 
familial with the phrases diunrated 10 

13 IY Jochelson, The Yuhaghir and the Yuhaghnized Tungus (American 
Museum of Natural Histoiy, Meinons, 13) (New York, 1926), pp ‘134-35, 414—45 
10 R S Rattray, Ashanti, pp 212,257 
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Ot the veibal symbols standing foi linguistic symbols, the most im¬ 
portant is writing; 17 here the symbols stand foi words, 18 pans of 
woids, 18 or phonemes (te , categon/ed speech sounds) 20 

In our society liLeiate people have become so habituated to leading 
and wutmg lh.it they tend to oveilook willing as merely a means ol sym¬ 
bolizing speech Even most students ol language concenliale on wntten 
texts lathei than spoken speech A good idea of the extent to which wilting 
has become independent o£ speech can be had from the fact that in the 
4th cenluiy ad a man who did not lead aloud to himself was considcicd 
to be rcmaikable, 21 while in the 20th century poetry may become so bound 
to the printed page that us typography is an impoitant part oi the poem 22 

Symbolic systems 

A group’s symbolic system is composed of a customary set of 
symbols and ways m which these symbols aie combined, the asso¬ 
ciates oi the symbols, and lesponses to the symbols and then as¬ 
sociates Such systems vaiy in tlieir complexity The simplest aie 
really aggregates of a few more or less independent symbols, the 
most complex consist of an elaboiate set of symbols combined in 
complicated ways 21 

n The earliest known writing, found ai Uuik, in Iiaq, dates hnm about 4">00 
n c 

The wilting ot the time of the eaihesi tablets is to be accounted as “u'uul 
■willing", that is, a sign oi a gioup ot signs tonesponds to each woid Cases in 
which a linguistically compound expression is lepiesentcd by one sign, aie sen 
isolated, the only sure example—il one assumes ihe Sumeuan language for the 
oldest texts—is the sign foi the goddess Iminiia, the “sky rmstiess ’’ Considei iblc 
shortcomings aie ol necessity attached to such a wilting system They are based 
upon a limited capacity of expiession and lnsudicient clanty Attempts ha\e been 
made to oveirome this in vanous w.ivs —\ Falkenstein, di chaischr 1 e\U 
Uruk (Deulschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uiuk-Waika, Ansgtabungni 2,' 
(Beilin, 1930), pp 62-G3 

is E g, Chinese, vide B Karlgien, Sound and Symbol in Chinese (London 
1923) 

MEg, the Japanese kana syllabary, vide G B Snnsom, An IJistoncal Gunn 
mar of Japanese (Oxfoid, 1928), Chap I 

20 The set of phonemic tokens used to symbolize a language is an alphabet 
The alphabet was invented by some Semitic-speaking people in Asia Minor 
during the 2nd millennium n c —Vide J Leibovilch, Les imniplions piotosinaili- 
ques (Memooes prese riles a 1‘ Instilul d‘ Egyptr, 2 t) Cano, 1931, R F S Stair 
and R F Butin, E\cavnlinns and Piatosmaitic Insetiptinns at Seiabit el Khadem 
(Studies and Documents, 6) (London, 1936) 

■21“ while [Ambrose was] reading, his eyes glanced ovei the pages, and Ins 
heart seaiched out the sense, but his voice and tongue weie silent"—Augustine, 
Confessions, 6 3 3 

E g , E E Cummings, Collected Poemr, New tmk, 1Q°,S 

28 Peihaps the most complex gesture system in existence is that ol the Hindus, 
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Smoke Signals of the Apaches 

The mateuals used in making smoke of sufficient density and color 
consist of pine or cedai boughs, leaves and grass These Indians state 
that they employ but thiee kinds of signals, each of winch consists of col¬ 
umns of smoke, numbenng fiom one to thiee or more 
A lai m 

This signal is made by causing three ot more columns of smoke to as¬ 
cend, and signifies dangei or the approach of an enemy, and also requires 
the concentiation of those who see them These signals are communicated 
fiom one camp to anothei, and the most distant bands are guided by their 
location The gieater the haste desired the greatei the number of columns 
ol smoke These aie often so hastily made that they may resemble puffs of 
smoke, and aie caused by throwing heaps of grass and leaves upon the 
embers again and again 
Attention 

This signal is gcncially made by producing one continuous column, 
and signifies attention for several puiposes, viz, when a band had become 
tiled of one locality, ot the grass may have been consumed by the pomes, 
m some other cause necessitated removal, 01 should an enemy be leported, 
which would requne further watching befoie a decision as to future action 
would be made The intention 01 knowledge ol anything unusual would 
he communicated to neighboring bands by causing one column of smoke 
to ascend 

Establishment of a camp , quiet, safely 

When a removal of camp has been made, after the signal for Attention 
has been given, and the patty have selected a place wheie they piopose to 
remain until Lhere may be a necessity or desne foi their lemoval, two 
columns ol smoke ate made, to inform their friends that Lhey piopose to 
remain at that place Two columns are also made at other times during a 
long continued residence, to inform the neighboring bands that a camp 
stdl exists, and that all is favorable ancl quiet 21 

[united states] "Visual signalling , in the infantry includes 
. . pyrotechnic devices . . . 

"The pyrotechnic devices consist of signal caitndges, position 
lights, and Very pistol caiUidges 

Pyiotechmc devices aie used for sending prearranged signals which 
lequire immediate action ancl in special cases when othei means are un¬ 
certain or slow. . . 


vide [Bhaiata], Natyasaslia, [1 [li-8th cents?], ed M Ramakushna Kavi ( Gath 
wails Onental Sene i, 36, 68, ), Baroda, 1926- , [Nandikesvara], Abhinayadar- 

pana [10th cent?], ed M Ghosh ( Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 5), Calcutta, 1931 

[ Hoffman, qnot G Malleiy, “Sign language among North Amencan 
Indians,” Annual Report of the Bureau of Amencan Ethnology, 1 (1879-801 (on 
203-552) pp 538-39 1 
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“A sample pyrotechnic code is as follows 
Request foi artillery barrage 
Objective reached 
We aie going to advance 
Our front line, all is going well 
Out iront line, we are held up 
Lilt artillery 


Cham, led 
Single star, green 
Caterpillar 

Position lights, white 
Position lights, red 
Single star, red ” 25 


In a symbolic system, the individual symbols constitute its vocab¬ 
ulary, and the ways m which the symbols aie combined, its giam- 
mai 

A vocabulary, then, is the set of symbols found in a symbolic 
system Some of its piopertics deseive bucf mention 

(n) Symbols show geneiality A symbol stands for a class of 
things, (5) and if the symbol is customary it stands foi a categoi y 
The class may contain no, few, oi many membeis, eg, “umcoin" 
(a null class), “Geoige Washington” (a unit class), and “man” (a 
multiple class) 

( b) Symbols aie often ambiguous This happens when a symbol 
stands foi eithei two oi moie diHeient categories, oi for a categoiy 
made up of moie or less independent sub-classes (6) 


[united states] “Ball n[oun] , 

1 Any round or roundish body or mass 

2 The globe or earth, any celestial body 

3 A spherical or ovoid body of any substance or size used to play 
with 

4 A game in which a ball is thrown, kicked, or knocked 

5 In certain games, a ball delivered , m a certain way. . . . 

6 Of projectiles 

7 Specif, of various loundish or rounded bodies 

8 A drink of liquor 

9 Aich[itecture] A sphere crowning a cupola , 

10 Baseball A pitched ball, not stmek at by the batsman, that fails 
to jiass over some jioition ol the home base not higher than the 
batsman’s shoulder or lower than his knee, or that touches the 
ground before passing over the home base 

11 Bot[any ] Any small globose fruiL or seed pod 

12 Cabinetwork A material consisting largely of shoemakers’ 
wax. 

13 Hort[icultw e] The compact mass of eaith and roots moved with 
a liansplanted shrub or tree 

14 Punt[mg] A leather-covered or composition cushion, fastened to 
a handle 


as U S Infantiy School, Fort Benning, Georgia, Infantry Signal Communica¬ 
tions (Foit Benning, 1932), pp 259, 267-71 
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15 Puddling A solidified mass o£ non as taken from the furnace 

16 Vetei[mary] A latge pill 
Ball . v[erb] Tiansitive 

1 To foim or wind into a ball 

2 To confuse . , 

3 Of bees, to fonn a dense clustei about (a queen bee) 

4 Hoit To compact a ball of caiLh about 

5. Metal[luigy\ To beat in a puddling iurnace and form into 
balls . . . 

6 Veiei To give a ball to 
-, Intransitive 

1 To gather into a ball oi balls 

2 To gathei balls or cakes 

3 To form a ball when chilled, . . 

4 Metal To collect into balls for rolling 
Ball n[mm] . . 

1. A dance . . 

2 A large and foimal assembly for social dancing ” 20 

(c) The things symbolized differ from one cultuic to another. 
The section on categorization m Chapter III stated that things aie 
lumped together when they can be adequately responded to by 
similar actions, and things aie discriminated when they necessitate 
difletent responses. Therefore the vocabulary found m a culture 
depends upon the kinds of adjustments made by the people For in¬ 
stance, the richness of vocabulary dealing with a topic depends upon 
the extent to which the gioup specializes in that field 27 

The Chukchee distinguish the following colors of reindeerskin — 

1 Ten-uwele (“quite black"—chestnut brown—) 

2 Uurgihn (“black han tipped") 

3 Cevaro (“giay”) 

4 Elhicevaro (“gray with white”) 

5 Ipirgm ("yellowish hair tipped"—on brown ground—). 

6 Uuplile ("black yellowish”—somewhat lighter than the preceding 
one) 

7 Iplile “yellowish”—on gray ground—) 

8 Ilhiplile (“whitish yellow”). 

9 Cechcnyaqilhm (“under-leg grayish”—light-gray spots under the 
legs and on the groins body brown—) 

10 Uwyaqaclun ("black, under-leg grayish"—same as before, belly 
light gray, white spot on the forehead—) 

11 Yaqilhin ("under-leg grayish”—same as before, brown parts less 
extended) 

20 IVebster's New International Dictionary, sv “ball” 

27 Curiously enough, though many lists oE specialized vocabularies are given 
in the literature, I know o£ no case wheie they are accompanied by accounts of 
how the lesponses of the people aie conespondmgly difleiendated 
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12 Yihilhin (“wlutish”—with brown stripe along the black—) 

IS Elliar (“white fox”) 

14 Ilhihle ( white-fated"—albino—) 

15 Elveek (“one hind-leg in white sLocking”—body gray or biown—) 

16 Kemgekem (“both limd-legs in white stockings”) 

17 Init-qenu ("nose-tip white”—literally, “nose-tip white mixed with 
brown") 

18 Arequano (“grom white mixed wilIi brown”). 

19 Riccit-qenu (“belt white mixed with brown”) 

20 Qenu (“white mixed witli brown”) 

21 Meim-qenu (“very much qenu,” le , moie white than brown) 

22 ICelilin (“spotted"—white spots on brown oi giay ground) 

23 Rewitin (“ptaimigan-neck”—white body with a black head, like 
a ptarmigan m spring plumage—) 

24 Iplili-qenu ("yellowish gray mixed with white”) 

25 Iplili-kelilin (“yellowish gray spotted with white”) 

26 ICergipitku-qenu ("speckled with white”—on yellowish-gray 
ground—) JS 

( d ) The symbolization ol things vanes irom cultuie to culLuie 
This too stems bom categonzation. It is improbable that two dif- 
feient classification systems will develop classes having exactly the 
same enteua, let alone be identical in all their piopeities Hence, 
though some chaiactenstics of the symbolized categones horn each 
gioup may coirespond, tlieie are often many olheis which diflei 

The Tonkawan word “liadjcogonai” is translated as “coyote " But to 
the Tonkawa the coyote is more than a meie animal—it is a semi-sacred 
being, the hero of myths and the object ot ceremonial, while to us it is 
Cams lalians, a pest Drawing circles to represent the percept ol each word, 
and shading the overlapping portion which stands lor the characteristics 
they have in common, they may he represented thus 



28 W Bogoias, The Chukchee, pp 74—75 In oin own society this phenomenon 
is illustrated by the existence of technical dictionaries, eg, V J Blown and 
D G Runnel, Engineenng Tciimnolngy (Chicago, 1919, 2nd ed) 
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That is why it is so haid to translate from one symbolic system to 
another (7) 

[trobriands] The word papapa , “flutter” [in a spell], stands lor a 
phiasc "let the canoe speed so that the pandanus leaves fluitei ” Of course 
the word expresses much moie than this sentence, because it is intelligible 
to those who are acquainted with the pan played by the pandanus leaves 
in the dccoiation of canoes, with the nauve ideas about magical association 
between fluttei and speed, and with the ritual use ol pandanus streamers 
Therefore the word Iras meaning only if taken with the context of tins 
foimula, in connection with its aim, with the various associated ideas and 
customs To the native, who knows all this and m whose mind the whole 
context rises, when he hears of repeats "papapa,” the word quivers with 
magical force 20 

Now leL us letuin to ihe fust two points, namely, the generality 
and ambiguity of a tocabulaiy If a symbol has these pioperttes, by 
tLself it can mean all sotts of things, as we saw in the examples of 
“man” and “ball ” The pioblem, then, is to handle the symbols in 
such a way that they delimit the thing that the communicator wants 
to indicate When a single symbol is too vague, a senes of symbols 
aie used Since each symbol stands foi a class ol things, employing 
a series of symbols amounts to giving a number of categories to 
which the thing being pointed out belongs Tims the lange of possi¬ 
ble associates is nariowcd (8) 

[fox] "The extended use of composition of verbal steins is particularly 
cliaractenstic of the Algonquian languages These stems follow one another 
in definite older 

“Every stem is stamped with the quality of abstract meaning the notion 
of some stems is so vague and so volatile, as they stand in detached form, 
as to seem almost void of tangible sense Some stems can be analyzed into 
elements dial have at most the feeblest kind of sense, it is only as they 
stand in compound iorm that they take on a special meaning It is not 
altogether clear liow these stems, so vague and subtle as they stand alone, 
came to convey the sensuous notions that they do when thrown together 
into a group, how, foi example, an initial stem introduces a general no¬ 
tion, and foims a group complete in statement but incomplete in sense, 
as when in composition it teimmatcs with only a pronominal ending Yet 
such a gioup can be of sufficiently frequent use as to become an idiom, in 
that case it Lakes on an added sense, which is due not so much perhaps to 
the inherent meaning of the combined stem and pronoun as to an acquired 
association With a particular activity The psychological peculiarity of the 
process is moie marked in the wider developments, as when initial and 

20 B Malinowski, Aigonauts of the lVeilem Pacific, pp 111-31 
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secondary stems combine for the laigei gioups The components seem to 
stand toward each other in the position of qualifieis, the sense of one 
qualifying the sense of another with an effect of duet ting the meaning 
toward a pai ticular direction But, whatevei be the influence at work, the 
result is a specialization of meaning, not only of the single rnembei in the 
group, but of all the membeis as they stand togethei with refeience to one 
another The stems seem charged with a latent meaning which becomes 
evident only when they appear m ceitam relations out of those lelations 
they stand like empty symbols It is impoitant to emphasize the fact that 
the ordei of stems m a gioup is psychologically fixed Some stems precede 
and others iollow, not with a fieedom of position and not m a haphazaid 
manner, but wuh a consecutive sequence Lhat is maintained from begin¬ 
ning to end with film stability 

“The following examples lllustiate these principles of composition 
A geneial summaiy of the p locess can thus be put m illustration 

pom is an initial stem signifying no more, no longer, its ouginal sense 
comes out best by adding the terminal animate pronoun, and making 
po’nnua The gioup means that one has pieviously been engaged in 
activity, and has now come into a state of cessation, making altogethci 
a rather vague statement, as it stands unrelated lo anything else But 
travel has made a figure of speech of it, and so it has come to be the 
particular idiom for one camps, one cols into camp So much for the 
simpler form of a combination 

An initial stem, png-, has the geneial sense of striking against some¬ 
thing, -a’kw- is a secondary stem denoting resist\nce, and so paga’kw- is 
to strike against a resisiance The stem -Lun- is a mobile secondary stem 
denoting the special notion ol place about a cavity, and has become a 
special term indicating the plact about thl mouth, and so paga’kvntuna- 
is to strike against a rlsistancl at a point on the mouth 

Again, -cm- is a secondaiy cooidmative stem, and lefers to the change 
fiom motion to rest, but leaves the character and the durauon of the 
change to be inferred fiom tfic implications of the stems that piecede, 
fuithermore, it indicates that the pei Conner is animate, and serves as a link 
between Lhe terminal pronoun and what precedes, and so paga’hwitu’naci 
is a definite statement meaning that one strikes against a resistance and is 
biought for a tune at least to a condition of rest pie bumps iiimslli’ on the 
mouth and he bumps his mouth would be two ways of putting the same 
thing in English ” 80 

[western Europe] “Lcni Here I stand your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man ” d:L 

Consequently, a gioup ol symbols are commonly used m communi¬ 
cation, winch together serve to delimit the associate Such a group 
of symbols is a statement 

10W Jones, " Ugonquian (Fo\),” lev T Michelson, pp 759-61, in Handbook 
of A met lean Indian Language!, I, pp 775-873 
•n W Shakespeaie, King Lem, 3 2 19-20 
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This is wlieie grammai comes m Symbols are combined into 
statements, and giammcn is the way in which symbols aie related. 
Two grammatical processes are used for this purpose positional 
relation of the symbols (order), and change in the symbols them¬ 
selves (inflection) 

[united states] “The man sees the dog ” "The dog sees the man ” 

[china] Jen’ k’an' chien“ kou 3 (The man sees the dog) Iiou ' li’an* chten 1 
yen’* (The dog sees the man) 

[romk] Homo tanem viclet (The man sees the dog) Cams hormnem 
videt (The dog sees the man). 

[united states] “He runs away from this hoy " “These boys ran away 
fiom him 11 

In the process of lestricung meaning, the symbols that make up 
a statement become inteidependeni and qualily one another (9) 

Process of communication 

Communication is the conveying of expenences fiom one indi¬ 
vidual to anothei by means of substitute social interaction Though 
we tend to take communication foi granted, not all substitute Intel- 
action lcsults in communication 

The difficulties involved in communication me peihaps most loicibly 
brought home to tcacheis I foi one find few things moie discouraging than 
the giadnig of examinations In my teaching I tiy to speak simply, to use 
examples diawn tiom the students’ own experiences whenever feasible, 
and to diaw them into discussion as much as I can Yet when I read theu- 
exammation papeis, I discover lo my dismay that most of the students do 
not seem to ha\e any but the faintest idea of what I was talking about 

The same is tiue of the student’s reading A few times I have assigned 
a chaptei m the text, a week or so in advance, and told the students that 
they would be examined on it Then, instead ol a regular examination, 
I ask the students to open then books to the assigned chapter, and to 
give me the gist of the hist paragraph I have yet to find more than one 
student m a class who can do this adequately And so, starting with the 
fust sentence in the chaptei, I go around the class, asking each student to 
lead one sentence aloud and to tell me m lus or her own woids what that 
sentence means On an average, 1 student in 20 can do so, while the others 
nusmteipret then sentence more or less completely 12 

The ptocess of communication depends upon the effectiveness 
of the substitute interaction It is effective when the pciceptions of 
the commumtatoi and interceptei jibe In the case of symbolic mtei- 

1-In this connection, vide I \ Richaids, Practical Criticism (London, 1929) 
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action this occuis when the participants use a common symbolic 
system and the associate of the statement is adequately indicated 
Effective substitute mtei action is necessary for communication Sub¬ 
stitute intei action is ineffective when the peiceptions of the com¬ 
municator and interprets differ In the case of symbolic intei action 
this occuis when the participants do not use a common symbolic 
system 01 the associate of the statement is inadequately indicated 

An Amencan m Paris, ignorant of French, goes up to a passer-by and 
asks, “Will you please tell me the way to the Louvre?" The other, not 
knowing English, replies, "Je ne compiends pas" Here we have symbolic 
social inteiaction, but neither understands the other and the interaction 
is consequently ineffective 

Because of his lack of intei est m communication, the schizophrene 
often does noL make clear what he is talking about. 

CL Pie got cold 

Q Wlici e? 

CL On the street coiner 

Q Why? 

CL I-Ie stood Uieie foi a long time 

Q Why? 

CL Because it was wintei, and he didn’t have any heavy underweal on 

Q Who? 

CL Fianus 

Q What happened? 

CL Pie came in the house and said, “Boy, I’m cold!" 33 

Symbolic communication, then, depends upon adequate symboliza¬ 
tion and interpretation 

Symbolization is using symbols to stand for associates. The diffi¬ 
culties mheient in the piocess were given in the section on abstiact 
and representational ait m Chaptei IX, hcie it is enough to lennnd 
you that it is not easy to symbolize the uniqueness of a thing—even 
one which is relatively common, not to mention something novel 

[egypt] “Would that I had woids that are unknown, utleiances that are 
strange, expressed m new language that has never oceaned befoie, void of 
repetitions, not the utterance of past speech (?), spoken by the ancestors 
I squeeze out my body for (?) that which is in it, in the loosing (?) of all 
that I say For wliat has been said is repeated, when (?) what has been said 
has been said, there is no [meaning of word unknown] the speech 
of men of former times, when (?) those of later times find it ” 34 

33 T S Slotkin, “The nature and effects ot social inteiacLion in schizophrenia," 
p 354 

34 The Complaint nf Khehhepcire-sonbu, recto, 2-4 (XII Dynasty), in A II 
Gardinei, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage (Leipzig, 1909), pp 95-112 
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[united states] “It is the misfoitune of men to use words 
that tell nothing, to die with frozen 
gesLuies on their lips, to feel the April winds 
of death undei their eyelids and say merely 
Good by, good-by ” ,n 

[united states] The human understanding moie easily invents new 
things than new words, and we aic hence constrained to employ many 
improper and inadequate expiesstons When seveial nations form a peima- 
nent league and establish a supreme aulhonty, which, although it cannot 
act upon pnvatc individuals like a national government, still acts upon 
each of the conlederate states in a body, this government, which is so essen 
tially diileient fioin all otheis, is called Federal Another foim of society 
is afterwards discovered m which several states are fused into one with 
legard to certain common interests, although they remain distinct, or only 
confederate, with legard to all othei concerns In this case the central 
power acts directly upon the governed, whom it rules and judges in Lhe 
same mannei as a national government, but in a moie limited circle Evi¬ 
dently this is no longei a fedeial government, but an incomplete national 
government, which is neither exactly national nor exactly iedeial, but the 
new word winch ought to express this novel thing does not exist 315 

Well, then, how does the communicator go about symbolizing 
what is on his mincP He makes a statement that, in his opinion, has 
enough symbols to lestucl the possible associates to the thing he 
wants to indicate. By and laige, he states as liLtle as possible (10) 
—usually no more than is necessaiy to delimit the associate What 
must be symbolized to delimit the associate adequately depends 
upon the context in which the statement is made The context is 
twofold the situation in which the communicator expresses himself, 
and the previous statements that refer to the given ex.pies.sion The 
context of situation is the lelevanl environmental circumstances in 
which the situation is made (II) When the following dialogue 
occurs in. the fust scene of Hamlet 

Beuiaulo ’Tis here! 

Hoialio ’Tis here! 

Marcellas ’Tis gone 

we know what is meant because the ghost of Hamlet’s father is on 
the stage The context of leference is the previous statements which 
have bearing on the given statement (12) 

H Gregory, Poems, 1919—19fO (New Yoik, 1941), “A footnote for mortality ” 
30A De Tocquevilte, Dc la demociatie en Ameuque, T, Chap 8 (pp 264-65) 
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Othello she did giatify his amoinus works 

With that recognizance and pledge ol love 
Which 1 first gave her I saw it in his hand 37 

The pievious statements in the play make it plain that “she” is 
“Desdemona”, “he,” “Cassio”, and “it,” the hanclkei chief The con¬ 
text thus helps to indicate the thing symbolized by both supple¬ 
menting and lestnctmg the infoimation given in the statement It 
supplements by providing additional knowledge about the associate, 
it lestncts by helping to delimit the range of associates possible to 
a general or ambiguous symbol 

I have said that the communicator symbolizes as little as possible. 
But complex symbolic systems grammatically categorize their im¬ 
portant symbols, and each of these categories has certain character¬ 
istics ol its own 

In Zulu, Nouns are divided into eight “classes” 

Class 1 Class indicating persons 

Class 2 Miscellaneous class 

Class 3 This is generally known as the “Animal Class” on ac 
count ot the number of names of animals found in it 
Class 4 Amongst the nouns of this class the lollowing are in¬ 
cluded Groves or clumps of trees oi herbs 

Languages Ordinal Numbers 

Class 5 This is sometimes called the “Tiee” oi “River” class, but 
m Zulu it is mostly of a miscellaneous naLure 
Class 6 A miscellaneous class in Zulu, in many instances, how¬ 
ever, indicating long objects 

Class 7. This class contains abstract nouns for the greater pait, 
and a number of nouns expressing collectivity 
Class 8 This is the class of verbal nouns 38 

Grammatical gender [in German] . is of three kinds—masculine, 
feminine, neuter 30 

Tlieiefote, what the communicator states is conditioned by the 
naLtue of the piopeities of the giammatical categones, foi some m- 
foimation is contained m these categones themselves 

The man is sick We express by this sentence, m English, the idea, a 
definite single man at piesent sick In Kwakiutl this sentence would have 
to be rendered by an expression which would mean, m the vaguest possible 

87 Shakespeare, Othello, 7 2 213-15 

18 c M Doke, Text Book of Zulu Gunn mm (Bantu Studies, suppl) (Johannes- 
buig, 1*127), Chap 3 

so G O Curme, A Grammar of the German Language (New York, 1922, rev 
ed), p 120 
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foim that could be given lo it, definite man nem him invisible sick neat 
him invisible Visibility and nearness to the firsL or second peison might, 
ol couise, have been selected in our example m place of invisibility and 
nearness to the third peison An idiomatic expression of the sentence m 
this language would, however, be much more definite, and would require 
an expression somewhat like the following, That invisible man lies sick on 
his back on the float of the absent house In Eskimo, on the other hand, 
the same idea would be expiessed by a form like ( single ) man sick, leaving 
place and time entnely indefinite In Ponca, one of the Siouan dialects the 
same idea would lequire a decision of the question whethei the man is at 
rest 01 moving, and we might have a form like the moving single man sick 
It we take mto consideration fuither traits of idiomatic expression, this 
example mighL be ftuthei expanded by adding modalities of the verb, thus 
the Kwakiutl would require a form indicating whether this is a new 
subject mtioduced m conversation or not, and in case the speaker had not 
seen the sick peison himself, he would have to express whether he knows 
by heaisay 01 by evidence that the person is sick, or whether he has 
dreamed it 40 

To sum up, the communicator symbolizes by giving a statement 
which stands foi an associate His perception of that associate is 
the meaning the statement lias lor him (13) 

Inieiflielation is the process of finding the associate which a 
statement seems Lo stand foi This associate is not dnectly expen- 
enced by the inteipieter All that he can know about the associate 
is fiom infeience based upon the clues lie gets from the symbols in 
their context. (14) 

[china] "The wnlten characters are not the full exponent of speech, 
and speech is not the full expression of ideas,—is it impossible then to 
discover the ideas ot the sages?” 41 

[western Europe] "Wee canne no more know what a Minister said in 
his sermon by 2 or 3 vvoids pick’d out of it, then wee cann tell what tune a 
Musitwn plai’d last upon the lute, by two or three single Notes 42 

Like any other infeience, lus interpretation is valid if his actions 
based upon die infeience are successful 

[china] “Those who explain the odes, may not insist on one term so as 
to do violence to a sentence, nor on a sentence so as to do violence to the 

40 F Boas, ed, Handbook of A met term Indian Languages (U S Bureau of 
Amencan Ethnology, Bulletins, 10) (Washington & New Yoik, 1911-38), I, p 43 

41 / Chmg, u J Lcgge (Sacred Books of the East , 16) (Oxford, 1882), Append 
III, 1 12 7b (Han Dynasty) 

42 J Selden, Table Talk, "Pleaching,” 18 
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general scope They must try with their thoughts to meet that scope, and 
then we shall apprehend it ” 43 

[western Europe] “For if he takes up rashly a meaning which the 
autlioi whom he is reading did not intend, lie often falls m with other 
statements which lie cannot harmonize with this meaning And if he ad¬ 
mits that these statements are tiue and certain, then it follows that the 
meaning he had put upon the former passage cannot be the tiue one ” 44 

This mfened associate is the meaning of the statement to the mter- 
pietei, and the basis upon which he lesponds to lhat statement How 
the mteipretei perceives the statement, in turn, can only be in¬ 
ferred from his lesponses to the statement 

Communication takes place when the communicator’s and the 
inteipretci’s perceptions of the statement jibe But strictly speaking, 
no two individuals (15) or gioups (16) perceive a symbol in exactly 
the same way, for their different past experiences aic bound to make 
them peiceive the symbol differently 

[ruLAii] We [i e , the chief and the author] often talked about our mode 
of government and the lelation of the different classes in European society 
He did not attach any value to the legal equality of the citizens and asked 
me how my countiymen got on without slaves I-Iis conclusion was that 
with us the domestics and the poor classes in general were slaves of the 
rich, because the latter could, by refusing to give them work, reduce them 
to starvation in a countiy, where nothing is given giatuitously 45 

[united statls] "In the discussions of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
[in 1945] the representatives of Russia, the United States, Great Britain, 
France and China have employed no word with greater frequency, vehe¬ 
mence or appioval than the word ‘democracy’ Yet when the Russians 
speak of demociacy, they mean something veiy different from what we or 
the British or the French or even die Chinese mean by it At his recent 
press confeience Foreign Commissar Molotov insisted that the present gov¬ 
ernments in Bulgaria, Romania and Hungary are ‘democratic ’ But all the 
evidence that has reached Washington, London and Paris indicate that at 
the present Lime they are not democracies m our sense of the word at all 
That is to say, they have no deal mandate fiom the people they rule, they 
tolerate no ical freedom of speech, of the press and of assemblage, opposi¬ 
tion elements in those countries have little or no rights. The Russians, 
however, insist that the regimes at Sofia, Buchai est ancl Budapest are demo¬ 
cratic 

"The question arises what do the Russians mean by demociaticf In a 

43 Mcng Izii, 5 14 2 

44 Augustine, Dc doctnna chnstiava, 1 37 “11 

45 L H Hccquard, Voyage sur la cote et clans Vinteiieur de VAfrtque occi¬ 
dental (Paris, 1853), p 313, tr H J Nieboei (The Hague, 1910) 
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lecent Soviet bioadcast David Zaslavsky has given a curious answer He 
said ‘In my opinion the best answci was given in the war just lought and 
won Without doubt, this was a war of the united forces of demociacy 
against the joint forces of fascism, and democracy was the victor Geiman 
fascism was defeated by the Red Army The Red Army hbeiated the clemo- 
ciaLic states of a consideiable pait of Europe and rcstoied to them their 
independence, fieedom and democratic institutions And now that the war 
is over, the country which is most persistently fighting foi the eradication 
of all remnants of fascism should be considered the most democialic ’ 

"In other words, the fact that a nation has fought Nazi Germany and 
Fascst Italy is enough by itself to make that nation democratic This argu¬ 
ment cleaily evades the issue. Incidentally, Zaslavsky never once discusses 
the presence 01 absence of civil hbeities as a test as to whether a nation is 
democratic But he does make a great to-do about the possibility of democ¬ 
iacy existing in a coimtiy, such as Russia, which is ruled by a single paity 
Just as he says theie have been nations, such as Austna, where befoie the 
war ‘there weie almost as many panics lepresented as theie were deputies ’ 
and that such a multiplicity of parties did not make tor demociacy, so the 
existence of a one-paity system does not mean the denial of democracy We 
would call such an argument a non sequitm, if we called it anything 

"Apparently Zaslavsky realizes that this aigument may sound strange 
to western ears Accordingly he asks the rhetorical question ‘But suppos¬ 
ing there is no opposition, what then?’ His ansvvei is that ‘an opposition 
is an integral part of bouigcois parliamentary demociacy for the simple 
teason that the opposing mteiests aie pioof of the very life of these coun¬ 
tries It cannot but exist in a country which has within lL classes with con¬ 
flicting social interests ’ And he goes on to say that ‘undci Soviet democracy 
there is no opposition because we have no landlords and no capitalists All 
power, both m the Soviet Pailiament and in Soviet economy, belongs to 
the peojile, to those who labor Is not this, then, the highest lorm of 
democracy?’ 

"To many Amencans this may appeal to be an egtegtous play on 
woids, with Mr Zaslavsky begging the question he is supposed to answei 
But, since he is probably sincere in his belief, we can only come to the dis¬ 
turbing conclusion that Soviet and American conceptions of democracy 
are too far apart ever to meet The time has come to chop the word when 
dealing with the Russians and define exactly what we mean when we insist 
upon democratic legimes in the lormer enemy countries ” 

But foi all piacucal puiposes people assume that they share com¬ 
mon meanings ll they find that then lesulting social interaction is 
effective—to that extent Iheir mfeienccs as to each oLhet’s percep¬ 
tions aie valid (17) 

40 Washington [D C] Post , Oct 1, 19I 1 ), editorial 
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Effects of symbolization 

Finally, let us examine the results of symbolization 

We will stait by considering some of the eflccLs that symbolic acts 
have upon social intei action (a) Simply as sheer social acts, sym¬ 
bolization can be used to influence social relations Foi instance, in 
e\eiy society there is customaiy small talk , le, conventional foi- 
mulae which have little mtnnsic meaning but piovide the kind ol 
social intei action which may lead to closei lelations 

[united statls] Discussion of the weather is a common means of be 
coming acquainted In a Pullman, "Hot enough for you?” or "Isn’t it a 
lovely day?” has often been the opening wedge for conversations which 
have ultimately led to the unburdening of such confidences as "My wile 
doesn’t understand me” and "Heie’s a hot tip buy Consolidated Airciaft, 
it’s bound to go up 10 points in a week ” 

Small talk is also used to maintain social lelations People who say 
nothing but “How do you do” to each othei lor yeats, considei 
themselves as acquaintances This phrase, by the way, is a good 
example of the conventionality of such lonnulae In the first place, 
it can be contiacted to “Hit” and still do the tuck Secondly, what 
would be your reaction if someone took the question literally? Sup¬ 
pose you met someone who, instead of the usual leply, “All right, 
thanks And you?” stopped and answeied, “I feel lotten today I 
had a toothache all night that kept me awake This morning I felt 
a little feverish, and now I’ve got a splitting headache that’s dtiving 
me crazy” (b) Symbolic acts aie also means of eliciting a desired 
lesponsc fiom otheis m social lnteiacuon 

[united states] “It is a curious delusion that woids express thought 
Phrases like democracy, liberty, militarism, the principles of justice and 
humanity, are not primarily meanings at all They are epithets hurled at 
us to arouse some desired resentment, or they are spotlights guaranteed to 
cieate certain warn emotional glows of assent in ihe mind which receives 
them It is the reaction they touch off that makes them significant, not 
their meaning Words are such deadly things not because they mean some¬ 
thing, but because they get wrapped up with our emotion and pull it out 
with them when they are seized ” 47 

Suppose you want a pair of shoes, you go to a stoie, choose the shoes, 
say, “Charge it, my credit is good,” and aie given the shoes Now, 
if you can anticipate how others will react to given circumstances, 

47 R Bourne, "What is opinion?” New Republic, 4 (1915), (pp 171—72) p 171 
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you can often obtain the same response by symbolizing those con¬ 
ditions, irrespective of whether or not the cncumstances actually 
occur. To return'to the example just given, if you had said, “Charge 
it, but my credit is no good because I’m broke,” the probability 
that you would be handed the shoes is very low Therefoie, if in 
spite of your poveity you say, “Charge it, my credit is good,” and 
the salesman takes your word, you will be given the shoes This, of 
course, is why people lie—to elicit a response which would not be 
obtained if the real facts were known (c) While we aie on the topic, 
it is well to lecall the matetial in Chapter II, which showed how 
much human social mtei action is symbolic and the extent to which 
it serves the same purposes as almost all other foims of social inter¬ 
action An obvious case is swearing as a kind of symbolic opposition 

[kwakjutl] 

Swear-Woids (Hankwa) 

1 Hastelol, Go and die Generally used by women m friendly 
banter 

2 Tlatlelaa, You are dead there Used m friendly discussion when 
a peison leels diat he can no longer carry on Ins aigument 

2a Hanlatlelol, Die youiself Remit to the piececlmg Used, how- 
evei, not m friendly discussion, but alter a senous quarrel 

3 Tlelwesla axa, You aie dead there Used in a bantering way, or 
at the end of ail aigument 

4 Tleklzewesta axa, You great one are dead theie Used often at 
the end of an aigument between husband and wife, or by men 
after a quail el 

5 Tledlzamasa, Indeed, you are dead Lheie Used as a lepioach, 
for instance, when a peison, by his lack of skill, has broken an 
object oi huit another peison 

6 Xistolitl laq, Show your teeth and your orbits there (meaning 
that the skull is lying on the ground) 

6a Qulegemalaemtlneslas laxes watldemos gaxen Wawanemgilagas 
I hope what you wish will happen to me will hajrpen to you, 
death-brmgmg-woman Retort to 6 

6b Wadzo, Wawanemgilagas, Go away, Death-bringing-woman! 
Sometimes used like the piecedmg 

7 Xidzithlox, Show your teeth on the floor of the house 

7a Qexstolitl lox, You bite the floor of my house at the door These 
(7 and 7a) aie used in a quarrel 

8 Tlelxsotllox, Die here on the giound 

8a Haxentlelol, I wish you would die light heie Retort to 8 Used 
by men only, particularly men of high rank, in quarrels over 
social matters 

Yagwitllox, Lie down dead on the floor of my house 


9 
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9.i. Yaquslox, Lie down dead on the ground Retort to 9 Used in 
similar way as the piecedmg 

10 Yaxstolitl laq, Lie down dead on the flooi o£ my house 

10a. Yaxwelsneslas qas Llelaos laxs ladzasex, Oh, ll you would die on 
the ground wheie you aie standing' RetorL to 10 These (10 and 
10 a) aie nevei used by women, but particularly by chiefs 

11. Wexenlas yaxwels qas tleloas laq, I wish you would lie down on 
Lhe ground and die here 

11a Sotltleltl qas qulegemalamaos laxes watldemos gaxcn, You shall 
die, and your own word shall kill you for what you said Retoi t 
to 11 Used by men 

12 Wexenlas tlelgaclsa laxos ladzasaqos qas halaxidaos keagwaelsa, 
I wish you would die at the place where you are standing, and 
disappear Used in quarrels during potlatch 

13 Haska, Die with your teeth in your head 

13a Ladzamas tlella qaqaxstalanemamitlgenlotl qas halabalamelos 
tlell, Die now, fot the death dealing point of my tongue will 
kill you quickly Retort to 13 This is considered the worst in¬ 
sult 48 

Biologically considered, symbolization, like any other behavior, 
is a means of satisfying the motives of the organism At the veiy 
least, it pei nuts the expression of tensions which arise as a result 
of disequilibrium (18) 

There aie in Tonkawa two classes of interjections, the first comprising 
exclamations having fairly definite meaning and the second including those 
expressive of emotional states They are as follows 


'ana 

look thcic, see ltl 

’agai 

noi 

’al 

oh, all right! 

’eyeu 

all right, agreed! 

’ogo 

no! 

nagtu 

now, go ahead! 

newei 

come, hurry 1 

he’ ewa 

(I) don't knowl 

hei’ 

yes! 

hehei' 

yes* 

hedjodjok 

shut up, be still! 

wa’an 

wait, just a moment! 

wa’ an-alecuk 

wait, just a moment! 

we'll 

all light, let’s go! 


The above are the meaningful particles below are listed those cries 
indicative ot emotion 

48 Boas, "Ethnology of the Kwaknitl,” Annual Rejyoit of the Buieau of Amen 
can Ethnology, 35 (1913-14), (pp 43-1481) pp 793-91 Professoual bashfulness 
piohibits me hom listing oui own customaiy swear words, so the leader will 
have to supply his oi hei own examples 
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’auye 

pain 

‘ehehehe . 

pain 

V; 

exertion (as one dragging a heavy object) 

’od] 

surprise, wonder 

he 

surprise, astonishment 

heiya 

pain 

hu 

disbelief, contempt 

wel’a 

pain 49 


[united states] “An interjection is an outcry to express pain, surprise, 
anger, pleasure, or some other emotion, as Ouch' Oh 1 Alas' Why^’^o 

“It appeared to me a great clog and burden, that what I felt within, I 
could not express as I desired The inwaid aidor of my soul, seemed to be 
hindered and pent up, and could not freely flame out as it would ” B1 

But in so far as symbolic intet action results in communication, 
it socializes experience (19) The private expencnces of the indi¬ 
vidual are translated into a foim in which they can be shared with 
others (20) This has a number of implications 

(a) Symbolic communication is a means of vicariously assimilat¬ 
ing the experiences of others, so that one individual can lespond to 
a stimulus experienced by another Thus an individual learns fiom 
the expeuences of others (21) Heie we have the basis for the ac¬ 
cumulation and tiansnnssion of cultuie (22) 

(b) Communication influences gioup sohdaiity It was stated in 
Chapter II that the sharing of expeuences increases solidarity, and 
in so fai as communication lesults m such a shaung, it strengthens 
group sohdaiity (23) 

[united states] “No agencies of lemfoicement can compare with the 
newspaper, the periodical, the motion picture and the radio, whose simul¬ 
taneous mass impressions upon millions oi people are not limited in then 
effect to those dnectly impiessed, but are immediately passed on into the 
stream of private conveisation " 32 

An additional lactor comes into play in the case of symbolic com¬ 
munication If symbolic interaction is to be effective, the partici¬ 
pants must use a common symbolic system Therefore people having 

is H Hoijei, "Tonkcma,” pp 134—35, m Handbook of Amencan Indian Lan 
guages, ed Boas, III, pp 1-H8 

SO Curme, A Giammar of the English Language (New Yoik, 1931- ), II, p 
105 

r >i J Edwaids (1703-1758), "Personal naiiauve," p 18, in IVoiks, ed S Austin 
(New Yoik, 1851), I, pp 1-1-23 

M M Willey and S A Rice, Communication Agencies and Social Life, p 
155 
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different symbolic systems cannot engage in effective symbolic intei - 
action But you will recall that in Ghaptei II it was also aigued that 
symbolic intei action is basic in human socieLy Consequently, the 
use ot different symbolic systems acts as a barner to collective action, 
while the solidarity of those who do employ a common symbolic 
system is stiengthened accoidingly (24) 

‘‘01 . Aiabic, we learned almost nothing The native script, of 

course, is only a decorative tangle of lines to the average Westernei, and 
so we were not even able to pu77le out pronunciations of Aiab words on 
billboards and store fionts Perhaps anothei factoi was that French is pretty 
well known to most uiban ‘indigenes,’ and also that they learned English 
cxptessions (including some choice Billingsgate) much faster than v\e 
learned Arabic Many of us lifted one lonely phrase, 'La bes?’ (How aie 
you?) from our Pocket Guide to NoiLh Afnca, and that was the beginning 
and end of our knowledge A tiain of ‘40 and 8‘ boxcars full of tioops 
might come to a stop at a lonely way-station high in the Adas, with a robed, 
hawk-faced Arab standing nearby, attentive, msciutable, looking at us 
Then perhaps one of us would say ‘La bes?’ and our Arab tnend's face 
would bleak into a grave smile, and he would answer 'La bes’ Foi one 
small moment, a point of contact had been reached between the minds of 
this proud Moslem and the soldiet of the Western Wot Id—reached, and as 
quickly broken ” 

Much of the solidarity that exists between the Butish Commonwealth 
and the United States results from their use of a common language 

It is tor this leason that aitihcial international languages such as 
Esperanto have been invented. 

“I need not here point out the considerable importance to humanity of 
an international language . though language is the pume motor of 
civilisation, and to it alone wc owe the having raised ourselves above the 
let el of the other animals, difference of speech is a cause of antipathy, nay 
even of hatred, between people ” 54 

“ could the woist of lies and calumnies have borne such awful fruit 
[as the Btelostok pogrom of 1905] had the people known each other, had 
there not stood between them walls high and thick, making it impossible 
for them to communicate freely with each other and to see that men of 
other races are just the same sort of men as ourselves, that their literature 
pleaches no awful crimes but has the same ethics and ideals as our own? 
Bleak down, break down the walls between the peoples 1 ” 

53 R H Welker, “GI ]aigon. its perils and pitfalls," Saturday Review of 
Literature, 28 (1945), no 4-1, (pp 7-8, 37-38) p 8 

ML L Zamcnhof, Ougmala verkaro , ed J Dietterle (Leipzig, 1929), pp 
17-18 [1887], tr R FI Geoghan (Warsaw, 1889) 

33 Ibid, p 370 [1906], ti R Fhott (London, 1931) 
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(c) Symbolic communication increases the efficiency of collective 
action m two ways. Fust of all, in the process of symbolization you 
objectify, discriminate, and clarify your experiences (25) It follows 
that m symbolizing you point out the associate to yourself as well as 
to others, and respond to it accoidmgly (26) 

Language began to function in the building activities at about 110 
weeks, when names were given to the structures by the children . . 

A study of the language during the experiments biought out a number 
of interesting points (1) Some of the children verbalized while building, 
others did not Tins difference was individual ratliei than an age difference 
(2) A study of the language of those chilchen who veibalized while budd¬ 
ing showed that as the buildings became more complex and detailed, the 
language concerning them became moie elaborate (3) The language was 
a source of mfoimatton regarding objects and details of the objects repre¬ 
sented by the childien 50 

Inasmuch as you yourself peiceive the symbols you produce, and 
aie awaie of the meanings of these symbols and the customary re¬ 
sponses to them, you ate able to anticipate the responses of other 
people using the same symbolic system And once you are able to 
infei the responses that others will make to your symbols, you can 
ptoceed to modify your own acts to fit in with the lesponses you 
anticipate horn the others (27) For instance, you ate trying to lift 
a heavy box and you attempt to pick it up fiorn the centei. Then 
someone walks by and you ask him to help If he agiees, you shift 
your position to one end of the box so that the other petson can lift 
fiom the othei end Thus communication makes it possible for the 
participants to cooidinale their social acts most effectively In the 
second place, symbolic communication permits collective planning 
Reasoning is the conceptual solution of problems, and symbols may 
stand for concepts. Now, if you will recall the discussion in Chapter 
II on the leversible relation between a symbol and its associate, it 
becomes evident that symbolic communication allows the vicanous 
handling of concepts Hence, just as the individual can work out a 
pielimmary solution for a problem, a group can do the same thing 
collectively This is how a group policy becomes possible. To return 
to the lllustiation given above, it may not strike you as wonderful 
to ask a passer-by, “Will you be good enough to help me put this 
box m the corner?” You both proceed to do so and think nothing 

M Guanella, Block Building Activities of Young Childien (Archives of 
Psychology, 174) (New York, 1934), pp 88-89. 
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of it YeL it is possible simply because we engage m symbolic inter¬ 
action, without it we have another stoiy That this is so can be seen 
from the lollowmg experiment on ants, an animal whose social inter¬ 
action is not symbolic. 

Austin, Texas August 4, 7 00 p in I gathered some mesquite pods and 
broke them up into fiagments ot various lengths one bean long, two 
beans, three beans, .five beans, and ten beans I put five of each over the 
opening of an ant lull belonging to the led harvestei ant ( Pogonomyimex 
bay batus) 

In 5 minutes all the one bean pieces had been removed from the open¬ 
ing, each diagged away by a single ant At the end of 10 minutes, Lhe two 
bean pieces had also been removed by individual ants, though a little more 
slowly 

The thiee and five bean pieces took longei—25 and 70 minutes respec¬ 
tively Many ants rushed to these pieces, more wot king on those five beans 
long dian on the three But the ants at each piece did not work together 
Some grabbed an end and pulled one way, others grasped othei parts and 
tugged in various conflicting directions, while still otheis merely got on 
top of the piece and moved their legs vigorously Twice I noticed two ants 
simultaneously tugging in the same dnection, but this seemed to be a 
matter of chance, tor it lasted for a few seconds only In all the other cases, 
any dragging that was done was accomplished by a single ant at a time, 
alter one left oft, a second might drag it in the same or m another direction 
—this too seemed to depend on chance Since almost all removal of these 
longer pieces was done by one ant at a time, the dillerence in the length 
of time it took to remove the three and five bean pieces depended not 
upon the need for coopeiation (foi this was minimal) but rathei primarily 
upon the fact that the longer pieces attracted the greatet number of ants, 
and the more ants involved the more they interfered with each other’s ac¬ 
tions, thus retarding the piocess of removal 

The ten bean pieces were too large to be dragged by a single ant, and 
after 90 minutes they still remained over the opening Since many ants 
simultaneously pulled and pushed these largest pieces, theie was some 
random rocking back and forth, but at the end of an hour and a half not 
one of these ten bean pieces had been moved as much as one-eighth of an 
inch 

August 5, 7 00 p m The ten bean pieces were still where I had placed 
them The ants were not even trying to remove the mesquite pods They 
had adjusted to their presence, and hurried in and out among the obstacles 
as if they were a part ot the ant hill itself 

August 22, 7 00 p m Three of the five longest pods were at the foot of 
the ant hill (piesumably earned there by the ants), and about 15 ants were 
working on each of the other two pieces But the lattei were still in the 
same position I had put them originally 

(d) Symbolic communication acts as a social control The sym- 
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bolic system of a gioup implies the existence of customary symbols,' 
categorized associates which the symbols stand fot, and i espouses to 
these symbols and their associates—all of which are given to us by 
our cultuie. This has a twofold effect Fust, it molds the communi¬ 
cator’s own wot Id view We have just seen that symbolization indi¬ 
cates the associate to the communicator as well as lo the mterpi etci 
Now, recall that in Chapter III it was shown that categouzation in¬ 
fluences the individual’s woild view Also, each symbol stands foi a 
category of associates Accordingly, m the vet y pi ocess of symboliz¬ 
ing, the symbol the commumcatoi uses has an influence upon his 
own attention, perception, and recall m the same way as its asso¬ 
ciated category (28) Second, even if an individual docs develop a 
world view of Ins own, it is hard for him to communicate its novel 
featuies to otlicis Since symbolic mtciaction is only effective when 
the participants use a common symbolism, great changes in the na- 
tme of the kinds of symbols used, 01 in the associates they stand for, 
produce a symbolic system which is well-nigh mcompiehcnsible, 01 
esotenc at best. (29) 

Information 

We may define infoimation as knowledge gained by communica¬ 
tion Now, if you stop to lecall that most of what we learn is ac 
quiiccl from otlieis, and how much of this comes to us ihiough sym 
bolic interaction, it becomes easy to see that we rely laigely upon 
infoimation for our adjustments 

Information takes the form of tradition or news Tradition is 
infoimation which has been in the group loi some time, news is 
fresh and timely knowledge 

A detailed analysis ot the nature and effects of tiadition will be 
found m the section on time peispective in Chapter XV Here I will 
simply state that most of cultuie is learned ihiough tiadition, which 
gives us the bulk of what we know and therefore to a gteaL extent 
determines what we do In eveiy society a good deal ol tradition is 
handed down by word of mouth 

[samoa] Cemm families were set apart in the several chstiicrs to act 
as depositaries or keepeis of these national oi family lecoids, by whom 
they were tiansmittecl from father to son thiough the gcnciations as they 
passed It has been suggested lhat these officials con esponded to the “Re- 
coiders” amongst the Hebrews, but ihe Polynesian office was much more 
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onerous, since it was unaided by writing o£ any description The record 
keeper had to trust to memory alone Many of the Samoans developed 
marvelous memories, the constant lepetition and comparison of then rec 
ords not only ensuring conectness, but giving wonderful power to then 
memories I well remember one striking example, an old oiatoi and keepei 
of- Uputu’u (traditions) of A'ana, named Sepetaio This chief, who was 
blind, had not only a perfect knowledge of his national iecords but a 
wonderful memory for othei things After the mtioduction of Christianity 
and the dissemination of Christian literature, by simply listening to the 
reading of others he stored his retentive memory to such an extent that 
. I have often heaid him repeat whole chapteis of the New Testament 
without mistake 5T 

[united states] “Having grown tallei and older, I now associated with 
older boys and I had to pay tor my admittance into their company by sub¬ 
scribing to certain racial sentiments The touchstone of fraternity was my 
feeling toward white people, how much hostility I held toward them, what 
degiees of value and honoi I assigned to race None of this was premedi¬ 
tated, but sprang spontaneously out of the talk of black boys who met at 
the crossroads 

“It was degrading to play with girls, and in our talk we relegated them 
to a remote island of life We had somehow caught the spirit of the lole 
of our sex, and we flocked togethei for common moral schooling We spoke 
boastfully in bass voices, we used the woid 'nigger’ to prove the tough 
fibei of our feelings, we spouted excessive profanity as a sign of our coming 
manhood, we pretended callousness towaid the injunctions of our parents, 
ancl we strove to convince one another that our decisions stemmed irom 
ouiselves and ourselves alone Yet we frantically concealed how dependent 
we were upon one another 

“Of an afternoon when school had let out, I would saunter down Lhe 
stieet, idly kicking an empty tin can, or knocking a stick against the palings 
of a wooden fence, or whistling, until I w r ould stumble upon one or more 
of the gang loitering at a corner, standing in a field, 01 sitting upon the 
steps of somebody’s house 
“ ‘Hey.’ Timidly 

" ’You eat yet?’ Uneasily trying to make conversation 
“ ’Yeah, man. I done really fed my face.’ Casually 
“ ‘I had cabbage and potatoes ’ Confidently 
“ ‘I had buttermilk and black-eyed peas ’ Meekly informational 
“ 'Hell, I ain’t gonna stand near you, nigger!’ Pionouncement. 

“ ‘How come?’ Feigned innocence 

“ ‘Cause you gonna smell up this air in a minute*’ A shouted accusation 
"Laughter runs through the crowd 

“ ‘Nigger, your mind’s m a ditch ’ Amusingly moralistic 
“ ’Ditch, nothing! Nigger, you going to break wind any minute nowl’ 
Triumphant pronouncement cteating suspense 

“ ’Yeali, when them blach-cyed peas tell that buttermilk to more over, 

*>T J B Stair, Old Samoa, pp 289-90 
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(.hat buttermilk ain’t gonna wanna move and theie’s gonna be war in yout 
guts and your stomach’s gonna swell up and bustl’ Climax 
“The crowd laughs loud and long 

“ ‘Man, them white folks oughta catch you and send you to the zoo and 
keep you for the next war!' Throwing the subject into a wider field 

“ ‘Then when that fighting starts, they oughta feed you on buttermilk 
and black-eyed peas and let you break wind!' The subject is accepted and 
extended 

“ ‘You'd win the war with a new kind of poison gasi’ A shouted climax 
“There is high laughter that dies down slowly 

“ ‘Maybe poison gas is something good to have ’ The subject of white 
iolks is associationally swept into (lie orbit of talk 

“ 'Yeali, if they hava lace not round here, I'm gonna kill all the white 
folks with my poison ' Bitter pride 

"Gleeful laughter Then silence, each waiting for the other to con¬ 
tribute something 

“ ‘Them white folks sure scared of us, though ’ Sober statement of an 
old problem 

“ ‘Yeah, they send you to wai, make you lick them Geimans, teach you 
how to fight and when you come hack they scared of you, want to kill you ’ 
Half boastful and half complaining 

" ‘My mama says that old white woman where she works talked ’bout 
slapping her and Ma said "Miz Green, it you slaps me, I’ll kill you 
and go to hell and pay for id” ’ Extension, development, sacrificial boast¬ 
ing 

“ ‘Hell, I woulda just killed her if she hada said that to me ’ An angry 
grunt of supienre iaaal assertion 
"Silence 

" ‘Man, them white folks suie is mean ’ Complaining 
“ ‘That’s how come so many colored lolks leaving the South ’ Informa¬ 
tional 

“ ‘And, man, they sure hate foi j'ou to leave ’ Pride of personal and 
iaaal worth implied 

" 'Yeah They want to keep you here and work you to death ' 

‘The fust white sonofabitch that bothers me is gonna get a hole 
knocked in his hcadi’ Naive rebellion 

“ ‘Ha-ha-ha Yeah, goddammit, they really catch you now ’ Appre¬ 
ciation of the thoroughness of white militancy 

" 'Yeah, white folks set on their while asses day and night, but Ieta 
niggei do something, and they get every bloodhound that was ever born 
and put ’em on his uail’ Bnter pude in realizing what it costs to defeat 
them 

“ ‘Man, you reckon these white folks is evei gonna change?’ Timid, 
questioning hope 

" ‘Hell, no! They just boin that way’ Rejecting hope foi fear that it 
could never come true 

“ 'Shucks, man I’m going noitli when I get giown ’ Rebelling against 
futile hope and embracing flight 
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“ ‘A colored man’s all right up north ’ Justifying flight 
" ‘They say a white man hit a colored man up north and that colored 
man hit that white man, knocked him cold, and nobody did a damn thingl' 
Urgent wish to believe in justice 

“ ‘Man foi man up there ’ Begging to believe m justice 
“Silence 

“ ‘Listen, you reckon them buildings up north is as tall as they say they 
is?’ Leaping by association to something concrete and trying to make beliel 
real 

“ ‘They say they gotta building in New York forty stories high!’ A thing 
too incredible foi belief 

“ ‘Man, I’d be scareda them buildings!’ Ready to abandon the now 
suppiessed idea of flight 

“ ‘You know, they say that them buildings sway and rock in the wind ’ 
Stating a miracle 

“‘Naw, mggeii’ Utter astonishment and rejection 
“ ‘Yeah, they say they do ’ Insisting on the miracle 
“ ‘You reckon that could be?’ Questioning hope 

“ ‘Hell, naw 1 If a building swayed and rocked m the wind, hell, it’d 
fall! Any fool knows that 1 Don’t let people maka fool outta you, telling 
you them things'’ Moving body agitatedly, stomping feet impatiently, and 
scunying back to safe reality 

“Silence Somebody would pick up a stone and toss it across a field 
“ ‘Man, what makes white folks so mean?’ Returning to grapple with 
the old pioblcm 

“ ‘Whenevei I see one I spit ’ Emotional lejcction of whites 
“ ‘Man, ain’t they ugly?’ Increased emotional rejection 
“ ‘Man, you ever get right close to a white man, close enough to smell 
’im?’ Annexation of statement 

" ‘They say we stink But my ma says white folks smell like dead folks ’ 
Wishing the enemy was dead 

“ ‘Niggers smell from sweat But white folks smell all the time ’ The 
enemy is an animal to be killed on sight 

“And the talk would weave, roll, surge, spuit, veer, swell, having no 
specific aim oi dnection, touching vast areas of life, expiessmg the tenta¬ 
tive impulses of childhood Money, God, race, sex, color, war, planes, ma¬ 
chines, a dins, swimming, boxing, anything . . The culture of one black 
household was thus tiansnutted to another black household, and folk tra¬ 
dition was handed fiom group to group Oui attitudes were made, defined, 
set, or conected, our ideas weie discovered, discarded, enlarged, torn apart, 
and accepted ” 58 

But tokens, particulaily writing, are more efficient, for they allow 
greatci accuracy in, and volume of, uadition to be transmitted than 
is orally possible (30) 

" 8 R Wnght, Black Boy (New York, 1915), pp 68-71 Copyright, 1945, by 
Richard Wnght 
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[west Greenland Eskimo] Ethnologists and travellcis will find them¬ 
selves mistaken i£ they expect to discover tiaditions that might supply di¬ 
rect information regarding the origin and history of the Eskimo The more 
recent tales only may be said to include such real historical material, and 
that merely relating to family matteis and events going back as far as four 
or six generations The autlioi has often made inquiries among the natives 
about events that have taken place two 01 three hundred years ago, and 
more especially about such occurrences as might be supposed to have im¬ 
pressed themselves deepest upon the memoiy of the population,—as, for 
instance, the first arrival of European ships, 01 even the terrible smallpox 
epidemic of comparatively recent date—viz, 1733-34 But these attempts 
have been almost entnely without result, and, as already said, the tales 
dating from an intermediate period aie either veiy scanty, or at least must 
be supposed devoid of any historical interest 59 

[inca] each piovince has its lustoiy, and its knots with their re- 
coided annals and traditions . . . 

The ordinary judges gave a monthly account of the sentences they had 
pronounced to their superiors, and these to otheis, Lhere be several giades 
of judges, according to the importance of the cases The way of mak¬ 
ing these reports to the Ynca, or to those of his Supieme Council, was by 
means of knots, made on cords of various colours, by which means the 
signification was made out, as by letteis The knots of such and such 
colours denoted that such and such crimes had been punished, and small 
threads of various colours attached to the tlnckci cords signified the pun¬ 
ishment that had been inflicted, and in this way they supplied the want of 
letters 

They knew a gieat deal of arithmetic, and had an admirable method by 
knots made on strings of different colouis, of keeping an account of all the 
tributes m the kingdom of the Yncas, both paid and still due They added 
up, and multiplied by these knots, and to know what portions referred to 
each village, they divided the strings by giains of maize or small stones, 
so that their calculation might be without confusion As every subject, 
whether relating to peace or war, to vassals, mbutes, flocks, laws, cere¬ 
monies, or any other department, had special accountants who studied 
their special branch of administration, the counting was performed with 
facility For each item of an account was lepresented by knots or hanks, 
like loose leaves of a book, and although an Indian (as chief accountant) 
may have had charge over two or three oi more branches, the counting of 
each one was a department by itself 60 

[maya] These people made use of ceitain characters oi letters, with 
which they wiote in their books their ancient matters and their sciences, 
and by these and by drawings and by cei tain signs in these drawings, they 

B0 H J Rink, Talcs and Tiaditions of the Eskimo, p 87 
®® Gaicilaso de la Vega, Los comentanos icalcs de los Incas [1609], ed H H 
Urteaga (Lima, 1918-20), 119, 213, 26, tr C R Maikham (London, 1869-71). 
Vide L L Locke, The hicunt Qutpu ([New Yoik], 1923) 
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understood then aflans and made others understand them and taught 
them 01 

Their books weie written on a large sheet doubled in folds, which was 
enclosed entirely between two boards which they decoiated, and they wrote 
on both sides m columns following the older of the folds And they made 
this paper of the roots of a tree and gave it a white gloss upon which it 
was easy to write 02 

Though tradition provides the geneial backgiound of habits by 
which we adjust, our actual day to day actions aie cleteimined b) the 
specific situations which confront us at the time For a knowledge of 
these as they arise, so that we can anticipate the particulai cncum- 
slances to which we will have to adjust, we depend upon news to a 
latgc extent News can be subdivided into lejaoits and rumors A 
i epoi t is news which is vouched foi by one considered to be an au- 
thoiity. 

[united states] “Detioit, Oct 27—A movement, staited by members of 
the local Commercial Telegraphers Union, AFL, to foice a work stoppage 
tlnoughout the nation for five hours ot all Western Union Telegiaph Com¬ 
pany service outside New Yoik City next Fuday afternoon diets immediate 
support today from local unions in three otlici important cities 

“Robert Cartwiiglit, chairman of the local union, stated that officials 
of local unions m Chicago, Minneapolis and Pittsburgh notified him Lhat 
the plan tor a stoppage would be placed before their members in special 
meetings on Monday night, ‘with affirmative action assured ’ 

“ ‘We expect to heai from all of the other locals on Monday and 
Tuesday,’ he said 

“He predicted that from 1 pm until 5 pm next Friday every Morse 
key and teletype printer ot the Westein Union system outside New York 
City would be silent in piotest against an average increase of 4 cents an 
hour granted recently by the National War Labor Board Fie was certain 
that every local of the CTU in the nation would join in the stoppage Only 
in New York where die Western Union employes are represented by the 
American Communications Association, CIO, would service be maintained, 
and there on a local scale only. 

“Approximately 52,000 of about 60,000 Western Union employes would 
be affected by such a stoppage, Mr Cartwright said A stoppage in Chicago 
would affect 3,000 union members, while 900 would be out m Pittsburgh 
and about 500 m Minneapolis 

"Mr Cartwright said the stoppage would be on the basis of Eastern 

OlB de Landa (1521-1579), Relacion de Ins cosns de \ucatan, ed H P 
Maitinez (Mexico, 1938), 41 (p 207), tr ed. A M Tozzei (Cambridge, Mass , 1941) 

02 ibid , 7 (p 75) 
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Standard time throughout the nation so as to cooidmate its effect On the 
Pacific Coast, any employes who weie idle would be off duty from 10 a m 
until 3pm, and so on through the Mountain and Central time belts 

“The union demanded a wage increase of 28i/i per cent The increase 
of 4 cents an hour is held to be discriminatory 'because decision by NWLB 
in a cuirent case (in New York City) involving a minority of employes of 
the Western Union piovided for a 10 per cent per hour increase plus ac¬ 
ceptable vacation and sick leave allowances and because the directive does 
not affoid the majonty of the company's employes, who are represented by 
the CTU-AFL, the satisfactory living standard which was deemed requisite 
by the NWLB decision in the above-mentioned case ’ ” 0il 

A tumor is news which gams cunency without being vouched for 
by one constdeied to be an authority. 04 There aie people m every 
society who realize that rumois are often false. 

[ashanti] "An elder gives no heed to idle rumours ” 05 
[united states] [A government wotker m Washington ] "The adminis¬ 
trators believe everything they hear, but the workers say, 'Never believe a 
rumor unless it is officially denied ’ ” 

But we saw in Chapter V that there can be no action without belief, 
so that if a group is confionled by an important situation, in the 
absence ot adequate reports it is forced to act on the basts of rumois 

[ashanti] “When war has come, lumours have come ” 60 

News is tiansmitted verbally in all societies—cilher by duect oi 
mdiiect social inteiaction Indeed, there aie usually customary cen¬ 
ters ot dissemination for the duect, and customary channels of trans¬ 
mission lor the indirect, communication of news 

[Marquesas] From the time that my lameness had decreased I had made 
a daily practice of visiting Mehevi at the Tt, who invariably gave me a 
most cordial reception I was always accompanied in these excursions by 
Fayaway and the ever-present Kory-Kory The fonnei, as soon as we 
reached the vicinity of the Tt—which was rigorously tabooed to the whole 
female sex—withdrew to a neighbouring hut, as if her feminine delicacy 
restrained her from approaching a habitation which might be regarded as 
a sort of Bachelor’s Hall 

And m good truth it might well have been so consideied Although it 
was die permanent residence of several distinguished chiefs, and of the 

New York Timet, Oct 28, 1915, Sec 1, p 21 
04 A classic study of mmoi is F van Langenhove, Comment nait un cycle de 
legends. Francs—tireurs et atrocites en Belgique (Lausanne, 1915) 

05 Rattiay, Ashanti Proverbs, 384 
oo Rattray, ibid 312 
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noble Melievi in particular, u was still at certain seasons the favounte 
haunt o£ all the jolly, talkative, and elderly savages o£ the vale, who re¬ 
sorted thither m the same way that similar characters frequent a tavern 
m civilized countries There they would remain hour aftei hour, chatting, 
smoking, eating poee-poee, or busily engaged in sleeping for the good of 
their constitutions 

This building appeared to be the headquarters of the valley, where 
all flying tumours concentrated; and to have seen it filled with a crowd of 
the natives, all males, conversing m animated clusters, while multitudes 
weie continually coming and going, one would have thought it a kind of 
savage Exchange, where the rise and fall of a Polynesian Stock was dis¬ 
cussed 67 

[UNiirD status] "Sid” is the proprietoi of a tailor shop in which an 
almost perpetual talk-fest is m progress throughout the day and often until 
late at night Man after man “drops into Sid’s place” for a sociable chat 
and leaves such news as he has in return for a laige supply from Sid and 
others who may have been present Everything is discussed from the 
habitual debtors of Mineville to the debtor nations of Lhe World War, 
from the scandal of a Mineviller who just passed by the window to that 
involving presidents and kings Religion, politics, psychology, economics, 
milady's styles, fishing trips, smutty stones, the weaLher, and the merits of 
one another’s chewing tobacco—nothing is baned But it would be a mis¬ 
take to conceive of this visiting center as those of small towns aie so often 
caricatured, that is, made up of men of naive intelligence who presume 
gieat wisdom Their ideas and attitudes on problems of larger impoit are 
not provincialisms, but lather are the same as those had by city people, 
because of being denvcd from the same immediate souices echtois of 
leading penodicals, the radio, and the movies On the other hand, on local 
matLeis the individuals force one another to keeji close to facts by the ruth¬ 
lessness by which they pounce upon him who errs 

There is no better place in Mineville to sense shifts in public opinion 
than Sid’s tailor shop. For news generally is not “out” long before someone 
brings it to Sid’s, whose position is much like that of the editor of a paper 
m that he tends to heal all sides of questions more rapidly than people in 
general From these diverse points of view he Lries to arrive at the true 
statement of a situation. He becomes one of the best-informed men in town 
on local affairs, and Ins shop is one of Mmeville’s best substitutes for a 
daily newspaper and scandal sheet—a funcuon pleasant to him and m no 
sense to his discredit, even though he is subjected to criticism by women 
who imagine that they are the particular objects under discussion m his 
shop 

But Dick McLeod is even more suggestive of the newspaper in that he 
is a circulating gossiper He wanders from person to person on Main Stieet 
dispensing and collecting gossip It is a familiar and amusing sight to see 
Dick talking a short while to a person or group of persons from which he 
soon wanders to another person or group after standing alone and, ap- 

ST H. Melville, Typee , pp 211-12 
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paiently, digesting his ‘‘scoop ” His head-quarters are at Jim’s moonshine 


joint 

Both Sid and Dick are old-timers The impressions of forty years’ resi¬ 
dence upon then indelible memories furnish backgiounds for their inter¬ 
pretation of community events Then remaikable grasps of detail—whether 



of piescnt or past events—and their pro¬ 
clivities and advantages for accumulating in¬ 
formation cause them to function as infor¬ 
mation buieaus upon local affairs So well 
is this recognized that an inquiring indi¬ 
vidual is likely to be meL with the statement 
“You’d bettei see Dick McLeod or Sid Mai- 
shall about tliaL ” 08 

The Headmen of a branch of the Wot- 
jobaluk tribe having consulted and decided 
that, for instance, some other part of the 
tribe should be summoned to meet them on 
some special occasion, the principal man 
among them prepared a message-stick by 
making notches on it with a knife In the 
old times this was done with a sharp flint 01 
a mussel shell The man who is to be 
chaiged with the message looks on while 
this is being done, and lie thus receives lus 
message, and learns the relerence which the 
marks on the stick have to it A notch is 
made at one encl to indicate die sender, and 
ptobably also notches for those who join 
him in sending the message A large notch 
is made on one side for each tubal group 
which is invited to attend If all the people 
ate invited to attend, then the stick is 
notched fiom end to end If very few are in¬ 
vited, a notch is made for each individual, 
as he is named to the messenger The lllus- 


plate n WATJOBALUK tration [Plate II] represents one of these 
MESSAGE-STICK sticks, which was made to convey an tnvita- 


From A W Howitt, The 
Native Tubes of South- 
East Austiaha (London, 
1904), p 69G 


lion from the Headman of the Gromilluk 
horde to the Yank-kulluk horde at Lake 
Coorong, both being local divisions of the 
Wotjobaluk tribe All the people weie in¬ 
vited to attend The tlnee notches at the 


upper end on the right-hand side show the sender and his friends, who 
were the principal Giomilluk men The large notch represents the Yarik- 
ktlluk horde and its Headman, to whom the message was sent The notches 


08 4 Bhimenthal, Small-Town Stuff (Chicipo, 1932), pp 132-33 
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continuing along the edge to the end and along the other edge indicate 
all the people of the horde being invited 

The oldest man having made such a message-stick, hands it to the next 
oldest man, who inspects it, and, if necessary, adds some blither marks and 
gives corresponding insLiuctions Finally the stick, having passed from one 
to the other of the old men, is handed to the messenger, who has been duly 
told off for this duty, and he is informed at the same time when the visitors 
will be expected to arrive 

The messenger carries the message-stick in a net bag, and on arriving 
at the camp to which he is sent, he hands it to the Headman, at some place 
apart from the others, saying, “So and so sends you this,” and he then 
gives Ins message, referring as he does so to the marks on the stick; and, 
if lus message requires it, also to the Lime in days, or the stages to be 
made 

The Headman, having examined the message stick, hands it to the 
othei old men, and having satisfied himself how many people are wanted, 
and how many hordes are to be present, and having made such further 
inquiries as seem necessary, calls all the people together and announces the 
message to them 

This kind of message-stick, called galk, that is, wood 01 stick, may be 
seen by anyone It is retained by the recipient, who carried it back to the 
meeting to which he has been called The messenger lives in the camp with 
some of his friends, until they all depart to the meeting, when he accom¬ 
panies them 

Such a messenger would never be mterfeied with No one would think 
of injuring a man who bungs news of important matters But if anyone 
were to molest him, the whole of the people would take the mattei up, and 
especially his own friends The messenger docs not carry anything emblem¬ 
atical of his mission beyond the stick, even when carrying a message call¬ 
ing a meeting for an expiatory combat, or for a Gamtch, the initiation 
(eremony But when conveying news of death, he smears Ins face with pipe- 
day in token of lus message 89 

[Marquesas] The woid "botee! botee!” was vociferated in all directions; 
and shouts were heard m the distance, at fiist feebly and faintly, but grow¬ 
ing louder and nearer at each successive repetition, until they were caught 
up by a fellow in a cocoa-nut tree a few yards off, who, sounding them in 
turn, they were reiterated from a neighboring giove, and so died away 
giadually fiom point to point, as the intelligence penetrated into the 
faithest recesses of the valley This was the vocal telegraph of the islanders, 
by means of which, condensed items of information could be earned m a 
very few minutes from the sea to then remotest habitation, a distance of at 
least eight or nine miles On the present occasion it was in active operation, 
one piece of information following another with inconceivable rapidity 70 

[united states] [The following was written by a government official in 
Washington.] 

t >0 A W Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East iustiaha, pp 69^—99 

to Melville, op cit, p 140 
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"How The Grapevine Works 

“I stopped at Miss P-'s desk today to pass the time of day and to 

pick up any news she might have Our conversation began with the usual 
small talk whidi always precedes any disclosure of information She had 
just acquired a new staff composed largely of middle-aged cast-ofEs from 
other departments We spoke of the difficulties she faced in trying to make 
a competent crew of technicians out of them We’d just about exhausted 

tins topic when she asked, ‘Have you heard that C-B-is returning?’ 

This was news to me, at least C-B-- had formerly held an important 

position as head of a laige Division. He had left the agency when things 
got hot for a wai job in another agency His return might be a threat to 

certain big shots now occupying similar positions Miss P-didn’t know 

anything about the assignment he was expected to have, as news on the 
grapevine is always fragmentary. So we speculated foi a while on the possi¬ 
bilities, but we couldn’t get anywhere wiLh that 

“I have made friends with the Administrative Officer m our outfit who 
handles personnel matters and therefore knows many people in the Pei 

sonnel Office She would he likely to have heard of C-B-’s return 

so, when 1 saw her, I confronted her with the fact that I had heard that 

G-B-was returning so she would feel that the 'secret’ was out and 

she would be free to tell me whatever she knew 'Yes,' she replied ‘Do you 
know wliat position he will fill?’ I asked She’d heaid that he would be 
assigned to a legional office soon, but didn’t know which region This m- 
iormation later proved to be mcoirect as grapevine inhumation frequently 
does Hei inhumation might have been based on a tentative decision later 
levelsed, or it might have been based on a comment by one of those 
guessers who likes to represent himself as 'always m the know’ and who 
theiefore guesses when he doesn't actually know 

“Today a friend in the Army who had formerly worked with me and 
still saw many ol his friends from oui agency called me up In the course 

of the conversation he asked me, 'By the way, have you heard that C- 

B-is back?’ Sensing that he was ready to tell me whatever he knew I 

played dumb so he would have the full satisfaction from ‘spreading the 
news ’ He continued, 'I mean back at work in the Service ’ ‘Where in the 
Service?’ I counteied 

“ ‘You mean you don't know?’ 

“ ‘That’s light I don't know ' 

“ 'You work for the Service, don’t you?’ 

“ ‘Yes, but no one tells me anything ’ 

“ ‘Oh come now, you knew he was coming back to do the-j’ob?’ 

“ ‘No, I didn’t, but I’m glad to know where he’s sitting I’d heard sev- 
eial days ago that he was returning, hut I couldn’t find anyone who knew 
Ins assignment ’ 

"The banter and pretense of ignorance are all a part of the grapevine’s 
tradition In order to obtain the missing pieces of mlormation one flatters 
the ego of the infoiinant and lets him make the most of Ins tidbit of news 
by teasing him out of it ” 
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Mediated social interaction is also used for the dissemination of 
news 

The manner in which the Gringai communicated their movements to 
following friends will be seen from the following anecdote My corre¬ 
spondent, die late Dr M’Kinlay, wished to see certain blacks, but found 
their camp deseited His black boy said he would see where they had gone, 
and going to the camp showed him a spear stuck in the ashes of the fire, 
with a corn cob tied to the point The speai was leaning m a certain di- 
lection. He explained this by saying that they weie gone to a place m the 
direction m winch the spear pointed to pick corn, but would be back 
shoitly This pioved to be the case 71 

[lango] The bilo propel is the war-whistle . . . made of the horn of a 
young hartebeeste, cob or reedbuck, and Lhe performer blows down the 
wide end of the horn, the tip being pieiced to form a stop, which is oper¬ 
ated by the little finger . it can only produce two notes of a somewhat 
shrill and unmusical tone at an interval of a minor third Every man has 
his own whistle motif . which may be memonred by a few words, a 
catch or phrase of a private song, much m the same way as the bugle calls 
in the Bimsh Army are memorized by words of a moie or less fanciful 
nature The motif may not he played by anyone else, and an infringement 
of this lule will certainly cause a violent quarrel, and may even lead to 
bloodshed Nor is this surprising when it is lemembered that a man blows 
his whistle motif in wai and hunting to signify that he has obtained a kill, 
and that it is his method of revealing his presence or identity from a dis¬ 
tance to his beloved, his family and intimates 72 

Heie wntmg is perhaps most effective, except in our own cultuie, 
wheie theie aie such relatively recent developments as the telegraph, 
telephone, newsreel, and ladio 

[baevlonia] The letters weie probably carried from city to city by mare 
shipn, or “messengers,” and a special seivice of swift runners was no doubt 
established for bearing the royal lctteis and despatches from one place to 
another 

The letteis of Hammurabi and his successors which have come down to 
us are written on small clay tablets oblong in shape and measuring some 
two to three inches in breadth, some three to four inches in length, and 
about an inch in thickness Though rather larger dian the letters of the 
later Assyuan and Neo-Babylonian periods, they weie not too laige to be 
conveniently earned on the person After the tablets were inscribed they 
weie carefully enclosed in envelopes of clay which insured the privacy of 
their contents, and at the same time preserved the inscription fiom de¬ 
facement Both the tablet and the envelope were baked, and the former 
was prevented from permanently sticking to the latter by powdering it 

TiHowitt, op etc, p 721 

72 Dnberg, The Lango, pp 124-25 
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with diy day On the outside o£ the envelope was written the address, 1 e„ 
the name of the official or other peison foi whom the document was in¬ 
tended When the Icttei was delivered ns recipient broke the clay en¬ 
velope and usually thiew it away 77 

[unitu) states] a newspapei can drop the same thought into a 
thousand minds at ihe same moment. . . if tlieie were no newspapers 
there would be no common activity 

The effect of a newspaper is not only to suggest the same purpose to a 
great number of persons, but to furnish means ior executing in common 
the designs which they may have singly conceived 71 

In geneial, the speed and range of news transmission depends 
upon two factois the social value ol the news and the ease o£ com¬ 
munication. 

Infoimatron deals with things But all the chaiaclenstics of the 
thing arc rarely communicated, usually it is some part only, chosen 
according to the peiceptions and mteiests of Lhe observer. 

[masai] "When an event occurs, only a part of the truth is sent abroad, 
the rest is kept back " 75 

Theicfote the transmission of infoimation not only aids m adjust¬ 
ment by allowing people to anticipate the situations to which they 
will have to lespond, but also acts as a social control by giving them 
a common perception of the situation 

[western euroee] "The exuaordmary cheapness of the newspaper, in 
proportion to the cost of its contents, the legularity as well as celerity of 
its publication, ils circulation gratuitously, or at low rates of postage, 
through the Postoffice, and the variety and interest of its information, and 
of its comments on passing events, cause it to be diffused widely, and to be 
lead by a laige part of the public, to whom it not only furnishes the ma¬ 
terials out of which their opinions on the questions of the day are chiefly 
formed, but often suggests the opinions themselves. 

“In every civilized country, therefore, in which the newspaper press is 
not strictly coerced by the government, it exercises a gieat influence upon 
the opinions of the community at large, m different directions and by dif- 
fcient means, partly by supplying facts as the groundwoik of opinions, 
partly by argumentative discussion, and partly by its mere authority ” 70 

7 -i L W King, The Letteis and Inscuplions of Hammurabi (London, 1898- 
1900), III, pp x\u—XV.in 

Tocqueville, op nt, III, Pt 2, Chap C (pp 183-81) 

10 A C Hollis, The Masai, p 214 

7 ®G C Lewis, An Lssa\ on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion 
(London, 1849), pp 342-13 
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Since the way people act depends upon the cncumstantes which 
confront them and how they perceive those situations, and much of 
what they learn on both counts is based upon the information they 
leceive, it is possible to conti ol a gioup’s actions by manipulating 
the infoi mation available to it This is done by the use of propa¬ 
ganda and censorship Piopaganda is the delibeiate dissemination, 
and censorship the delibeiate suppression, of information in older 
to influence collective action. 77 
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leient modes of thought into mutual furthering communication with each 
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A society consists of many individuals, each acting to satisfy 
his particular motives But a society is also a group of people who 
adjust togethei. Thus the question arises, How do a group of people, 
instead of acting at ci oss purposes, come to weld their individual be¬ 
havior into collective action? The answei is that this takes place by 
means of social organization, which is the body of customs tlnough 
which the people are correlated and their behavior coordinated Two 
things, then are involved heie how the people are 1 elated, and the 
mannei in which their behavior is coordinated. The for met of these 
topics is the concern of the piesent chapter. 

BASES FOR SOCIAL RELATIONS 

No society is a single uniform group People are customarily 
grouped on the basis of vaiious categories which cut acioss each 
othei, (1) namely, kinship, locality, biological characteristics, com¬ 
mon intei ests, and congeniality. The very multifariousness of these 
lelationships itself strengthens the solidarity of the society as a 
whole. If all the people aie split into gioups based upon a single 
cntcrion, such as ladicals and conservatives, the society is liable to 
be disiupted But if the members of the society aie bound by many 
different ties so that the opposition between a conservative and a 
radical are offset, let us say, by their haimony as fellow townsmen, 
or affection as husband and wife, the society as a whole will persist. 
Therefore, other things being equal, the gieater the number of 
different socially valuable bases for establishing relationships, the 
strongei is the solidanty of the society 
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KINSHIP 


Kinship relations 

Kinship is a social 1 elation based upon consanguinity (descent) 
or affinity (marnage) Kioeber has shown that eight pnnciples are 
used in categouzmg km 

1 The difference between persons of the same and of separate genera¬ 
tions 

2 The difference between lineal and collateral relationship . . 

3 Difjeience of age within one generation . . 

4 The sex of the relative 

5 The sex of the speaker 

6. The sex of the person through whom the relationship exists 

7. The distinction of blood relatives from connections by marriage , , 

8. The condition of life of the person through whom relationship exists 
—The relationship may be either of blood or by marriage, the per¬ 
son serving as the bond ol relauonship may be alive or dead, married 
or no longer married t 

All eight are found among the Mohave, but the resulting kinship 
system is so complicated that it cannot be given here. 2 In the United 
States only numbers 1, 2, 4, and 7 are used 

PRINCIPLES USED IN CATEGORIZING KIN IN TIIF UNITED STATES 


LINEAL OR SLX or CONSANGUINAL 

TERM GENERA I ION COLI MFRAL RlLlriVE OR AITINAL 


Si other 

Own 


Male 

Consangumal 

Sister 

Oivii 

-- 

Female 

Consangumal 

Father 

1 Ascending 

Lineal 

Male 

Consangumal 

Mother 

1 Ascending 

Lineal 

I emale 

Consangumal 

Uncle 

1 Ascending 

Collateral 

Male 

Consangumal 

Aunt 

1 Ascending 

Collateial 

Female 

Consangumal 

Cousin 

— 

Collateral 


Consangumal 

Grandfather 

2 Ascending 

Lineal 

Male 

Consangumal 

Grandmother 

2 Ascending 

Lineal 

Female 

Consangumal 

Son 

1 Descending 

Lineal 

Male 

Consangumal 

Daughter 

1 Descending 

Lineal 

Female 

Consangumal 

Nephew 

1 Descending 

Collateial 

Male 

Consangumal 

Niece 

1 Descending 

Collateral 

Female 

Consangumal 


14 1 Kioeber, "Classificatory systems of lelationship," Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 39 (1909) (pp 77-81) pp 78-89 

-Kioeliei, “Mohave,” California Kinship Systems (U of California, Publica¬ 
tions w American Atchaeology and Ethnology, I? 9) (Berkeley, 1917), pp 310—16 
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PRINCIPLES USED IN CATEGORIZING KIN IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Continued.) 


LINLAL OR SI V OI CONS \\( [riN U, 

I CRM GrNEUATION COLLATHUL RLlATIlC OR \ITINAL 


Grandson 

2 Descending 

Lineal 

Male 

Consangumal 

Granddaughter 

2 Descending 

Lineal 

Female 

Consanguinal 

Husband 

Own 


Male 

Affinal 

Wife 

Own 


Female 

Affinal 

Father -in-law 

1 Ascending 


Male 

Affinal 

Mother-m-law 

1 Ascending 


Female 

Affinal 

Bt other -in-laxu 

Own 


Male 

Affinal 

Sister-in-law 

Own 


Female 

Affinal 

Son-in-law 

1 Descending 


Male 

Affinal 

Daughter-in-law 

1 Descending 


Female 

Affinal 


A classic chstmcUon, which is ically a special case of Kioebei’s 
pnnciples 1, 2, and 7, is that between desci lptive and classificatory 
kinship categories (2) A descnptwe category is one whose members 
are all lineally lelated and belong to a single generation, eg, 
“father,” “brother,” “wife,” and “motliei-in-law.” A classiftcatovy 
category is one whose members aie collatcially or affinally lelated 
and/or belong to two or more generations, e g, “uncle” and 
“cousin” Since a kinship system categonzes kinship roles and regu¬ 
lates the social intei action between them, it follows that classifica- 
toiy categones provide secondaty substitutes, who assume a kinship 
lole when the pumaiy km in the role does not do so This m turn 
gives greater security in those adjustments for which man lelies 
upon his kin 

An important sociological phenomenon in Tikopia is the fiequent 
occurrence ol what may be called representative status in kinship Geitam 
relationships, ceitain configuiations of units are fundamental to the par¬ 
ticular social structure, and the position of individual persons is delibei- 
ately subordinated to them This involves the tiansference of obligations, 
both vertically and laterally, fiom one generation to another, ancl from 
one group to an allied gioup in the same generation . in Tikopia one 
of the basic elements in the social strucLuie is the tie between a person 
and his mother's family, focused as the relationship of sister’s child and 
mother’s brother As story, song and observation of the daily life have 
pioved, this is a bond which arouses the deepest feelings m the natives 
Unhappy indeed is the man who has no mother’s brother, it is a depriva¬ 
tion quite equal to that of being bereft of parents, it is an orphaning 
fraught with dire terror for the passage through this world and into the 
next Or lather it would be if society chd not supply the lack 
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II one’s real luatina , the tiue biothers of one’s mother die, then other 
brothers of more distant relationship must fill the gap—substitution on 
tlic lateral punciple, as it may be termed It is one of the points that can 
be adduced as evidence for the efficiency of a classificatory system, since 
it allows of this substitution with the minimum ot hiction Termino 
logically there is no change tn the relationship, the new succourcr simply 
moves one step nearer on the social chessboard But when in the couise 
of time all the men wlio can fill that position have passed away this is not 
the end The vertical principle is in operation, whereby the duties of the 
mother’s brother have been taken over by his son, and d the object of 
their caie still continues to outlive him, then the grandson m turn carries 
out the task This opeiatcs in conjunction with Lhe lateial principle, so 
that in conciete teims, when an old man 01 woman comes to die, all their 
closer kinsfolk may have long since preceded them, and the person who 
takes charge of the burial may be the giundson of some distant cousin on 
the mothei's side But the aged one is still called the tama tapu, the 
sacied child of that peison, despite all discrepancies in generation Kin¬ 
ship m Tikopia is the rod on which one leans throughout life, even in 
death one is pioppec! up by it No one can be relationless while the com¬ 
munity itsell evisis ,J 

The degice to which dassificatoiy kin peifoim the rights and duties 
between them is piopotuonal to the closeness of their lelationship, 
ie, whether they aie primary or seconthuy km 

[tikopia] All men spoken ol as "lailiei” arc tieatcd with formal re¬ 
spect Then personal names aie not mentioned and contact with their 
heads is avoided In playing fetnlu, a duelling game somewhat akin to 
singlesticks, a man is cateful, if opposed to one who is a “fathei” of his, 
even m the widesL classificatory sense, not to tap him on the head with his 
sago-leaf shaft weapon—the noimal ann of the contestants InsLead, if he 
penctiatts Ins guard, he taps him in the ribs With one’s true fathei one 
does not play such a game at all One day, when endeavouring to 
establish a point of family relationship, I picssed Mairunga to tell me the 
name ot an old man wlio lived in his household At first he would not say, 
but finally gave me the name, and then, laughing in a shamefaced way, 
turned to a friend who was with him and cried, “I have spoken the name 
ol my lathei ” As it was on a lup round the lonely northern end of the 
island, and the three of us were far away Irom any dwellings, he gave him¬ 
self more than usual latitude Then the old man was from Anuta, and by 
no means closely connected, so this really made the matter one of com¬ 
paratively small moment He certainly would not have uttered the name 
ol his own father, even under these conditions 4 

Stmtlaily, tn the United States, we speak of “near” and “distant” 

1 R W Fmh, TI-V, lhe Tikopia (London, 103G), p 268 

^ Ibid j pp 201-02 
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cousins, and behave to tlic fonnei in a nioic puniaiy v\ay than we do 
to the latter 

The ninge of a kinship system is the number of collate) al lines 
which aie used to categorize people as km The most expanded 
lange of kin is found in immobile societies wheie most primaly 
social interaction occurs between km, the most conn acted, m 
mobile societies where much of one’s social mtei action is with 
associates and li lends 

[karilra] The recognition of relationships is so extended that eveiy- 
one with whom an individual comes in contact in the ordinaiy course of 
social life is Ins relative It is impossible for a man to have any social rela¬ 
tions with anyone who is not his relative because there is no standaid by 
■which two peisons in this position can regulate their conduct towards one 
anothei I am compelled to treat a person differently accoichng as he is 
my “brother," “brotlicr-in law,” “father,” or “uncle ” If I do not know 
which of these lie Is, all intercourse is impossible 0 

Although the use of the terms of relationship is based on actual rela¬ 
tions of consanguinity and affinity, it is so extended as to embrace all per¬ 
sons who come into social contact with one another II we take a single 
member ot the tribe, then every person with whom he has any social deal¬ 
ings whatever stand to him m one or other ol the relations denoted by the 
turns in use and may be addressed by that term In this way the whole 
society forms a body of relatives In the Kariera tube, a man or woman 
never addresses anyone, except young children, by a personal name, but 
uses the appropriate relationship term The method of determining the 
telationship of two individuals is extremely simple Let us suppose, as an 
example, that two men, A and B, meet each other tor the first time The 
man A has a relative C who is his mama [lather, father's brolhei, mother’s 
sister’s husband, spouse’s inothet’s brother, etc ] At the same time C is the 
kaga [mother's brother, fathei’s sister’s husband spouse’s father, etc] of B 
It immediately follows that A and B are kumbah [male speaking mother's 
biother’s son, father’s sister’s son, sister's husband, wife’s brothel, etc] to 
each other Yet m all this system of widely extended relationships tlic teal 
relation of consanguinity aie never lost sight of The natives pieseive their 
genealogies caielully in their memories, though in these degeneiate days 
the younger men and women neglect such knowledge With the help ot 
the genealogical knowledge of the older men and women it is possible to 
trace out some telationship, however distant it may be, between any two 
members ol the same tribe When a strangei tomes to a camp that he has 
nevei visited before, he does not enter the camp, but remains at some 
distance A few of Lite older men, after a while, approach him, and the first 
thing they pioteed to do is to find out who the stranger is The commonest 
question that is put to him is "Who is your maelti" (laLhet’s faihei) The 

0 \ R [Radcliffe-] Blown, “Three tubes of Western Austialia,” Journal of 
the Royal Anthiopological Institute, 13 (1913), (pp 113-9-1) p 157 
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discussion pioceeds on genealogical lines until all parties aie satisfied of 
the exact lelation of the stiangci to each of the natives present m the 
camp When this point is reached, the strangei can be admitted to the 
camp, and the different men and women are pointed out to him ancl their 
relation to him defined I watched two or three of these discussions m 
West Australia I took with me on my journey a native of the Talamji 
Lube, and at each native camp wc came to, the same process had to be 
gone thiough In one case, alter a long discussion, they weie still unable 
to discovei any traceable relationship beLwecn my servant and the men of 
the camp That night my ‘‘boy" refused to sleep in the native camp, as 
was his usual custom, and on talking to him I found that he was frigh tened 
These men were not his relatives, and they were therefore his enemies 
This represents the teal feelings of the natives on the mattei If I am a 
blackfellow and meet anothei blackfellow that othei must be either my 
relative 01 my enemy If he is my enemy I shall take the first opportunity 
of killing hint, foi fear he will kill me This, before the whiLe man came, 
was the aboriginal view of one’s duty towaids one's neighbour, and it still 
remains at the back of his mind at the present day in spite of the new 
conditions brought about by the coming oi the white man 0 

[united states] "As used . [for income tax puiposes] the tcim 'de¬ 
pendent' means any of the following persons 

(A) a son or daughter of the taxpayei, oi a descendant of cither, 

(B) a stepson or stepdaughter of die taxpayer, 

(C) abiotlicr, sister, stepbrother, or stepsister of the taxpayer, 

(D) the fathei ot mothei of the taxpayer, ot an ancestor of either, 

(E) astcpfatliei or stepmothei of the taxpayei, 

(F) a son ot daughter of a brothei oi ststei of the taxpayei, 

(G) a brother ot sistet o£ the lather oi mother ol the taxpayer, 

(H) a son-in-law, daughter-m-law, fatliei-in-law, mother-in-law, brother 
in-law, oi sistei-in-law of the taxpayer 

“As used in this paragraph, the terms ‘brother’ and ‘sistet’ include a 
brother or sister by the half-blood For the purposes oi detei mining 
whether any of the foregoing relationships exist, a legally adopted child 
of a person shall be considered a child ol such person by blood " 7 

A kinship system is the body o£ customs by which kinship roles 
are categorized and the social interaction between them are regu¬ 
lated, (3) 

[united states] The firmest kinship bonds are beLween members of 
one’s "own” or immediate family The husband “owes his wile a good 
living”, he should “be true to her,” and “kind to her”, he should not 
“meddle with the house ” The wifely obligation is “to be a good help 
mate ” She should be a good cook, a clean housewife, “saving and not 

o/6id,pp 150-51 

7 “To piovide toi simplification ol the individual income lax, May 29, 1944,” 
p 239, in U S Statutes at Laige, 58 1, pp 231—55 
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extiavagant” Her "average conception” o£ her "wifely duties” includes 
also the idea, I believe, that slie should "yield to hei husband (sexually) 
without minding it too much ” She should be “a good and patient mother 
to her children" and a “comforter” to children and husband She should 
not “nag” childien or husband, especially the lattei She should “tend to 
hei business” and "not meddle with the faint” or with “money matters ” 
Husband and wife should “advise with” each other, however, when lm- 
poitant decisions must be made in either's economic domain, or when 
problems arise concerning their children If they lad to reach a common 
decision, then the wife should yield to her husband’s judgment All such 
consultations should occur beyond eaishot of the children, and are fie- 
quently held in bed Publicly, neither husband nor wife should "look with 
(sexual) interest at another person,” not should they evei demonstiate 
affection towaid each other, by woid 01 deed 

Parents are supposed to take caie of their children until they aie 
“educated,” “grown," “marned,” or "able to make their own living ” This 
“care” includes affection, feeding, clothing, medical attention through 
home remedies and by doctois if necessary, and home discipline and Leach¬ 
ing Patents also owe their childien an “education” the formal level of 
which may be determined by the child’s own interest or ability, by a 
family’s means, or by parental ideas about what amount of formal educa¬ 
tion is either useful or h.umless to children Through all this “support” 
and “loving care,” a “debt ol gratitude” is built up m the growing child 
which he must “pay off” as well as he can—he can never fully repay it— 
thiough work at home and thiough "leading a good moral life,” both as a 
child and as an adult A faun boy is supposed to be "earning his way” 
when he begins to do full-time field work A girl "earns her way partly” 
by helping her mothci, but a girl who does not marry remains a “care” 
until she fully replaces her mother in the tasks of house, garden, and 
poultry yard 

The care and home-teaching ol children are considered to be mostly 
maternal, though the father teaches the boys at least as many things as the 
mother does What childien are paiticularly expected to learn from then 
parents at home are moials, financial honesty, obedience, and work tech¬ 
niques The ideal child is docile, obedient, and willing to woik, never 
questioning the rightness of parental authority While boys aie expected 
to develop from influences othei than p.nental a special aggressive and 
somewhat rebellious “male spirit," this spirit should not be displayed 
against parents What children, while childien, owe their parents is love, 
respect and obedience Grown childien owe parents love, or at least le- 
spect, the gratitude alieady mentioned, and economic care m case of need 

The obligations between siblings vary with sex and age Young brothers 
(or sisters) neai the same age aie piesumably leagued into especially tight 
bonds of love, intimacy, Confidence, secrecy, and mutual support against 
aggression fiom other siblings, paients, or other (especially "bigger”) 
childien They should willingly help each other with chores Theoretically 
the bonds between a biother and a sister resemble those between two 
bLULhers or two sisteis So close ancl cooperative a biother-sister relation- 
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ship is considered very odd, howevei, if it lusts much beyond school age In 
regard to woik, especially, a boy learns caily to separate piopci male work 
iiom "women’s and gills’ work,” and becomes unwilling to help his sistei 
with her tasks She acquires no such prejudice agamsL his work, and helps 
him ofLenci than he helps her Yet "any boy will proLect his sistei,” with 
his fists if necessaiy, against bad language, insult, or h.ush Leasing from 
another boy, unless he is with boys who are banded together for cruelly 
against girls A boy must also protect a youngei brother hom ill-treatment 
by a larger boy These dictates for protection of a sister or a younger 
biother aie the strongest obligations of a sibling toward another sibling, 
and they are enforced mainly by influences beyond the home Since the 
obligations for mutual aid withm the home aie completely subject to 
parental judgment and authority, diey are felt by the chilchen as arbitiaiy 
pionouncemenls from above, lather than as personal obligations After 
mamage, leal responsibility ceases, though a man will always “protect his 
sister’s honor or leputation,” and will usually "offer a home” to a needy 
unmained sister Brothers or sisters can also be called upon more heely 
than "suangers” for help in sickness or at any task wheie help is needed 

Granclpaients and grandchildien treat each oLher "with Lhe same 
affection" that exists between parents and children, but more fnmilmily 
The same restrictions on obedience, lesjmct, and mutual caie theoretically 
obtain, but they are actually relaxed greaLly The child “does not really 
have to mind” its grandparent, he can be “sassy” with a grandparent, ancl 
such “sassiness” is considered very “cute” (chaimmg ancl laughable) in a 
child This joking lelationship which tends to equate the old and the veiy 
young in a relationship of “childishness" and at the same time to ridicule 
the disciplinary system by which children are governed, is moie fiequemly 
established by a child with a giandfalhei than with a giandmother Tlic 
grandmaternal dignity is better upheld (In geneial, Lhe fiailties of old 
women are pitied more and udiculed less than those of old men, whose 
fading minds and bodies often excite laughter, and whose fixed mannerisms 
become motifs of paiodyl Grandparents love grandchilchen dearly and 
are proud of them They often “spoil the child” with leniency, gilts, and 
candy The grandparental home is always open to giandclnldien, who 
visit theie, not only with paients, but alone, to "spend a night” 01 stay a 
week or two. It is sometimes used as a threat of sympathetic lefuge 01 as 
an actual refuge from stein parents Paients with seveial children some¬ 
times let one child live jieimanently with their giandparents, or send chil- 
chen in turn to “stay with” them 

Uncles and aunts have few fixed obligations to nieces and nephews 
beyond being the warm persons called Uncle This ancl Aunt That Qui¬ 
ck en feel little if any distinction between then blood uncles ancl aunts ancl 
the spouses of these The spouses, however, aie supjiosecl to “feel but not 
show” waimer feelings toward their own “blood nieces and nephews ” 
Uncles and aunts treat nieces and nephews affectionately and "give them 
a lot of nice things to eat” whenever the clnldien visil them Uncles ancl 
aunts would take an orphan nephew or niece mLo then home and care 
for it as an “own child,” li its grandparents were dead 01 “too old to do 
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for it ” The oiphan might instead go to live with a marned sibling Cousins 
who live neat together enjoy veiy intimate relationships, closely lesembhng 
those between siblings Childien often feel that even veiy distant cousins 
aie ‘‘close km” When they grow up, these bonds dtsappeai almost com¬ 
pletely 8 

Kin 

Youi km are all the people with whom you stand in a kinship 
ldation When km foim a gioup, iL is a kinship gioup In eveiy 
culture the kinship gioup customarily piovides its membeis with 
most o£ their basic adjustments, so that it is the typical pumary 
gioup 

[wabena] A man’s walongo aie all his blood relatives, both maternal 
and paternal, his and their connections by marnagc, those with whom he 
has sworn blood-brotlieiliood, and lastly and particularly friends on whom 
he may lely for help in time of need, and who will similarly look to him 
foi aid It is a Mutual Seivice Society which constitutes the native’s msui- 
ance policy against starvation An mlongo [sing , walongo, pi] is described 
as "one who will leed you ungrudgingly and irom whom you can bonow ” 
He is the friend who is the luend in need The practical convenience of 
such a group in aiding the absoiption of aliens into tubal life is obvious 
Its existence also paitly explains the mutual obligations still existing 
between the families of freed slaves and then former masters 

A man is at home anywhere within the circle of lus walongo, and con¬ 
sequently destitution, except in times of geneial shortage, is an unknown 
phenomenon in Ubena Within the group a man must play fair, and sharp 
piactice is definitely legarded as discreditable, without it, he may be as 
ciafty as he likes and a tuck successlully played on an outsider is rather 
a good joke 

The group may peihaps seem too vague and indefinite to wairant a 
jilace among social gtoujungs, but though its outei edges are somewhat ill- 
defined and the fi tends on the fringe ol it may change from time to time, 
it is a very real factor in Bena society Strictly speaking, it should be de¬ 
fined as man's inaleinal and paternal relatives, his connections by marriage 
and lus blood-bietlucn Intimate fuends aie really, as it were, honorary 
membeis ol it, the name walongo is given them affectionately as a courtesy 
title, but of couise it is not very difficult or unusual for an honorary 
mlongo to be tiansformed into a teal one by a marnage between the two 
families 

The full impoitance of the mlongo can only be properly appreciated 
when we have giaspect the uncertainty and insecurity of life m Ubena 
Rice, the staple lood, is a tricky crop at the best of times, and, moreover, 

8 J West (pseucl), Plammlle, USA (New York, 1945), pp 60-61 The most 
comjilete descnptiofi of a kinship system will be found in G Goodwin, The 
Social 0>gunizatiun of the Western Apache, Chicago, 1912 
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under local conditions it cannot he stoiccl loi moie than a year without 
going bad The Mbena is therefore always dependent on the next hartest 
and in any yeai, good 01 bad, there aie sine to be some untortunates whose 
lood supply is insufficient lor their needs because disaster has oveitaken 
their crops The lailuie ol a man’s oops owing to drought, floods, the 
depredations ol game or any othei cause, would mean starvation W'eie it 
not loi his xualongo 

We cannot now embark upon a detailed account of the working of this 
system and its sanctions m actual practice, but we shall select one instance 
in which its principles aie very clcaily and easily seen 

When a man decides to make a new canoe, he calls upon some ol lus 
male relatives or xualongo to help him in accoiclance with the general cus 
tom ol mutual help 'Ihey itceivc no duett payment for their laboui, be¬ 
cause they are Ins biethren, but none the less they eain something moie 
than the right to call on him at some lutuie date to lender them similar 
sen ice They eniei into a special relationship with the maker of the 
canoe and each othei, a lelationslup which lasts as long as the canoe is m 
use 01 unul it passes horn the hands ol its niakei, either at his death or 
m laic instances by uansfer They form themselves into a gioup whose 
membets ate bound to one anotlici lay mutual lights and obligations cen 
icrmg lound the canoe They hollowed it out and they will be its cictv 
This is, of couisc, at once a light and an obligation As a light each can 
demand Ins place in the canoe and his sliaie in the spoils when the 
"captain" is going fishing, 01 hunting hippo, ot has hired the canoe out to 
someone lecjuiling tianspoit Hall oi the “bag" m the first two cases is the 
piopeny ol the "captain,” him at whose instigation the canoe was ongi- 
nally made and whose piopcity it is considered to be, and half is divided 
out among his hdpcis, while when the ualt is lined out the hiret pays an 
agiced amount to the ownti and an agieed amount to each poler II the 
gioup includes more men than aie tequat'd lot the pamtular expedition 
on hand, (he mallei will be duly airanged so that each takes part m his 
lair share ol such expeditions On the othei hand, the canoe is sometimes 
used foi purposes less aLLiaclive and profitable to the crew—the owner 
wants to go to another village, or orders tire trait out to collect rushes or 
driltmg wood lor fuel As a duty, the neeess.uy new must turn out foi lus 
benefit. 

In addition to Lhcse uglus ancl obligations when the canoe is engaged 
in some work by eommancl ol its owner, each member ot the group has 
further a right of use ovci the canoe lor Ins mvn puiposes of fishing, nans 
port, collecting firewood or whatcvei may be his need The extent of this 
light is vague, the ftcquency with which it may lie exercised undefined 
It is a subject loi jiiioim.il anangemuu in the gioup, to suit the con 
vuiicncc of all parties coneeitied—the owner, the men lequned as poleis, 
llie man who wants to use it now uni those who will be wanting it after 
him—Lhe final woitl testing, ol couisc, with the owner This is part ol the 
j> uncial system ol shanng mu the use ol (.nines among the people of a 
Milage The mutual lights and duties within die mlmign aie not legally 
enforceable, men merely say it is tustomaiy to act m such and such a 
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way But it requites very little imagination to see wheie the sanction for 
so doing lies Retribution swiftly overtakes him who would have moie 
than his fair share of the advantages, and the man who ignoics his obliga- 
tions will soon find his ughis chsappcaiing 0 

[jaiio] “Wheie lelativcs gathei, theie is confidence 
“If you have nobody, you perish an oiphan ” 10 

[unitld statts] “ . by leason of the stnaness of the union of a man 

and his family, then interest may be looked upon as one ” 11 

However, the solidarity among km tends to depend upon the tange 
involved in the relation Other things being equal, it is usually 
stiongest m the natrowest gioup, namely, the nuclear family, and 
weakest in the widest, the tribe 

[grci.ce] " . each of us is, as it were, circumscribed by many citcles, 

some of which are less, but others Iaiger, and some comprehend, but otheis 
,ue comprehended, according to the different and unequal habitudes with 
lespect to each other Foi the first tune, indeed, and most proximate circle 
is that which every one descubes about his own mind as a centre, in which 
cuclc the body, and whatever is assumed for the sake of the body, are 
comprehended For this is nearly the smallest circle, and almost touches the 
centie itself The second from tins, and which is at a greatei distance from 
the centre, but compiehends the first circle, is that in which paients, 
Inothers, wife, and children are ananged The thud circle (rom the centre 
is that which contains uncles and aunts, grnndfatbeis and giandmotlieis, 
and the children of brothers and sisters Alter this is the cade which 
comprehends the remaining relatives Next to this is that which contains 
the common people, then that which compiehends those of the same 
tube, afterwards that winch contains the citizens, and ilien two other cir¬ 
cles follow, one being the cncle of those that dwell in the vicinity of the 
city, and the other, of those of the same piovmte But the outeimost and 
gieatest circle, and which compiehends all the other circles, is that of the 
whole human race ” 12 

Elementary family 

An elementary family (or simply family) is a kinship group com¬ 
posed of spouses and their childien The different forms of families 
may be classified m the following way 

o T and G M Culwick “Religious and economic sanctions m a Bamu 
tribe,” British Journal of Psychology, 26 (1935-36), (pp 183-90) pp 186-88 
10 G Heicog, Jabo Proeeibs /tom Libeita, pp 165-56 

il] Edwards, Disse\latinn Concerning the End jot winch God Cieated the 
Tf mid, p 257, in Woihs, II, pp 191-257 

l-Hierocles the Stoic (2nd cent \n), Ethische Elemental lelne, ed H von 
Annin ( Berliner Klassila-ilc\le, 4) (Beilin, 1906), p 63, ti T Tailor (Chiswick, 
1322) 
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I Monogamous or nuclear family a pair of spouses (husband and 
wife) and their children 

Monogamy is the rule among the Trobriandeis 13 
[united states] "If any person, having a former wife or husband living, 
marries another, or continues to cohabit with such a second husband or 
wife m this state, lie or she shall, on conviction, be imprisoned m the peni¬ 
tentiary foi not less than two noi more than five years ” 11 

II Polygamous or complex family moie than one husband or wife, 
ancl their childien 

A Polygyny two or moie wives, bui one husband 
[ jabo ] It is awkiuaid La have only one wife 

In West Africa a matuie man has moie than one wife as a rule 
If he has but one he will have to do certain tasks tliaL othetwise could 
be shifted to his other wives His wife will have to woilc hard and will 
grumble, his social standing will not be very high The expression hide 
["awkward”] is peihaps bettei translated with “unhandy,” it implies Lhat 
one's hands are so full he cannot very well do anything and struggles con¬ 
stantly just to keep things from dropping out of his hands 13 

[israel] "Jacob said unto Laban, Give me my wile , he took Leah 
lus daughter, and brought her to him . he gave him Rachel his daugh¬ 
ter to wife also ” 10 

B Polyanchy iwo oi moie husbands, but one wile 

The Todas have a completely organised and definite system of poly 
andry When a woman mairies a man, it is understood thaL she becomes 
the wife of his brotheis at the same time When a boy is mairied to a gul, 
not only are his brothers usually legarded as also the husbands of the girl, 
but any biother bom laLet will similarly be legarded as sharing his oldei 
brothers’ lights 

In the vast majority of polyandrous marriages at the piesent time, the 
husbands are own brotheis In a few cases in which the husbands are 
not own brothers, they are dan brotheis, l e , they belong to the same dan 
and aie of the same geneiation 

There is only one instance tecorded m the genealogies in winch a woman 
had at the same tune husbands belonging to different clans While 
I was on the hills, theie was a piojecl on foot that tlnee unmarried youths 
belonging to three clifierent clans should have a wife in common, but the 
project was frustiated and the marriage did not take place 

The arrangement of family life m the case of a polyandrous marriage 
differs according as the husbands are, or aic not, own biothers 

13 B Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages (New York, 1929), p 130 
11 Alabama, Code , M 47 
13 Hcizog, op cit, pp 116-47 

10 Old Testament , Genesis, 29 21, 23, 28 ([ souice, edited by P) 
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In the foi mer case it seemed that there is never any difficulty, and that 
disputes never arise The broLheis live together, and my informants seemed 
to regard iL as a ridiculous idea that theie should evei be disputes or 
jealousies 

When the husbands arc not mvn brotheis, the anangements become 
more complicated When the husbands live together as if they were own 
biothers theie is raiely any difficulty If, on the other hand, the husbands 
live at different villages, the usual rule is that die wife shall live with each 
husband m turn, usually foi a month at a time, but there is very consider¬ 
able elasticity in the anangement 17 

C Double polygamy two 01 mote of both husbands and wives 

there is a tendency foi the polyandry of the Todas to become 
combined with polygyny Two biolheis, who in former times would have 
had one wife between them, may now take two wives, but as a general rule 
the two men have the two wives m common 18 

The family is the pumaiy social unit and the basic adjusLive 
group in situations arising out of both biological and social differ¬ 
entiation (4) In legaid to biological differentiation, it is m the 
family that the helpless human infant is caied for, socialized, and 
taught how to get along, for adults the family is the means of sexual 
satisfaction and leptoduction As for social diffeientiation, the family 
is customarily a cooperative group whose mcmbeis mutually help 
each other to adjust 

[trobriands] groups ot people [arc to be seen] sitting in front of 

their dwellings As a rule we fincl that each group consists of one 

family only—man, wife, and children—taking their leisure, or engaged in 
some domestic activity which varies with the time of day On a fine morn¬ 
ing we would see them hastily eating a scanty breakfast, and then the man 
and woman prepaung the implements for the day’s work, wuh the help 
oi the bigger children, while the baby is laid out of the way on a mat 
Afterwards, during the cool hours of the forenoon, each family would 
probably set off to then woik, leaving the village almost deserted Hie 
man, an company with others, may be fishing or hunting or building a 
canoe or looking lor timber The woman may have gone collecting shell¬ 
fish or wild fruits Or else both may be working in the gardens, or paying 
a visit The man often does hauler woik than the women, but when they 
letuin in the hot hours of the alteinoon he will rest, while the woman 
busies herself with household affairs Towards evening, when the descend¬ 
ing sun casts longer, cooler shadows, the social life of the village begins 
At this time we would see our family group in front of their hut, the wife 

1TW H R Rivers, The Todas, pp 515-17 

is/finTp 521, vide ibid , pp 518-19 
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pi eparing food, the children playing, the husband, perhaps, seated amusing 
the smallest baby This is the time when neighbours call on one another, 
and conversation may be exchanged Irom group to group The mam 

meal is taken at sunset. 

It will be noticed that wc have not yet penetrated into the mterioi of 
a house, for m fine weather the scene of family life is always laid m fiont 
ol the dwelling Only when it is cold and raining, at night, or for intimate 
uses, do the natives retire into the interior On a wet or windy evening in 
the cooler season we should find the village streets deserted, chm lights 
fltckenng through small inteisiices in the hut walls, and voices sounding 
from within in animated conversation Inside, m a small space heavy tvttli 
dense smoke and human exhalation, the people sit on the floor round the 
fire or recline on bedsteads covered with mats 

A noimal day m a typical household lorccs the family to live in close 
intimacy—-they sleep in the same hut, they eat in common and spend the 
best part both of their working and of their leisure hours together 

The nuclear family is basic and occuis m all societies The other 
forms of elementary family are meicly combinations of nuclear 
families. Usually one of the co-spouscs (commonly the fiist one to 
be mariiecl) is the primaly spouse and the odier co-spouses are sec¬ 
ondary, so that with laie exceptions, a polygamous family consists 
ot one primaly, and other secondaiy, nuclear lamihes, each with its 
own dwelling and propei ty 

The existence of these polygynous households complicates the Tihopia 
family relationships, hut does not altei then essentially personal nature 
As the assigning of separate mamal names to polygynous wives shows, they 
and their children are legarded as separate family entities, each simply 
happening to have a husband and father in common In the case of the 
children, each is cared for m life and in death by Ins own mother’s lela- 
tives, there ts never any confusion 01 aggregation 20 

Since the nucleai family is basic, it is found throughout the 
world In some societies, such as our own, it is the only foim sanc¬ 
tioned by custom, in othcis, polygamy is also permitted. 

[united states] "If any person, having a former wife or husband living, 
marries another, or continues to cohabit with such second husband or wife 
in this state, he shall, on conviction, be impnsoned in the penitentiary for 
not less than two nor moie than five years ” 21 

[new Ireland] Marriage may be polygynous, polyandrous, or monoga¬ 
mous 22 

i® Malinowski, op cit, pp 17-19, 21-22. 

2 <J Firth, op cit., p 132 

21 Alabama, Code, 14 47 

22 H. Powdermakei, Life in Lesu, p 226, 
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However, even in the lattei societies, many, and usually most, fami¬ 
lies are monogamous 


STATISTICS OF FAMILIES IN AN AXAMBA COMMUNITY * 




NUMBER Or 


NUMBER 


NUMBER 

CHILDREN 


OF 


OF 

LIVING 


CHILDREN 

NAMX or TATHrR 

WIVES 

Male Female 

DEAD 

Wa mbua wa ? 

2 

5 

3 

? 

Mbithi wa ? 

l 

4 

1 

- 

Matata wa Kiambi 

l 

2 

4 

6 

Mange wa Kavala 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Bn ana wa ( 

2 

1 

3 

3 

kntumo tva Mulomba 

o 

4 

6 

1 

Mumambu wa ? 

i 

2 

1 

3 

Kutuku wa Mulomba 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Ngotho wa Nguli 

3t 

0 

1 

4 

? 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Mtikula wa Kisangi 

6 

4 

5 

3 

Ngao wa Kaambi 

3 

2 

2 

9(h 

Seke wa Niaa 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Mbonge wa Kithome 

1 

- 

3 

2 

Nthenge wa Nguio 

2 

4 

1 

- 

Musnva wa Munene 

2 

6 

3 

3 

Nsau wa ? 

2 

5 

4 

3 

Kisot wa Ktcnc 

i 

5 

- 

- 

Miiiisu wa ? 

i 

7 

2 

2 

Mumambu wa Wakenia 

i 

2 

- 

3 

Nsau wa Kivati 

2 

5 

3 

1 

Ndambuki wa Mbuo 

2 

6 

2 

4 

Ngmia wa Kaliu 

2 

5 

3 

- 

Matuanga wa Nsau 

3t 

10 

6 

2 

Kitavi wa Ngavi 

22 

3 

- 

1 

Midi wa Inguh 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Total 26 

52 

100 

70 

61 


* From G Lmdblom, The Altamba, p 87 

f Of whom one, as I chanced to learn, was bairen (nggungguti) It is not 
improbable that seveial among all the wives me barren, since banen women are 
lathei numcious among the Akarnba 
f Besides one deceased 

[Palestine] The following figures show the polygyny in Allas accord 
ing to my lists 

Of 199 mairied men 26 aie polygynous le, 13% [Only 2] 
had 3 wives at the same time It seems fanly certain that none of the others 
had moie than two wives at the same time For it would have been an oc- 
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casion for boasting and dins would liave been remembered, people aie 
proud of it 23 

In the monogamous lamily each spouse may develop the kind of 
social interaction which best suits the other, and thetelore a gieatei 
degiee of satisfaction in the marriage lelaLionship becomes possible 
in monogamy than m polygamy where the relationship is less spe¬ 
cialized But the monogamous family cannoL produce othei familial 
elfects as adequately as the polygamous family In the latter, co¬ 
spouses share m the sexual aspects of family life, so that if one of 
them is sexually unavailable or sterile the co-spouses can act as sub¬ 
stitutes, as a result, sexual satisfaction and reproduction is still possi¬ 
ble with the family The co-spouses also share in the social differ¬ 
entiation, so that if one of them cannot perform the set of behavior 
involved m die i ole, the o the us take over, and besides, the set of 
behavior is divided up among the co-spouses with the usual lesult 
of specialization, namely, lighter tasks and increased efficiency. 
Finally, depending up the form of polygamy, if one (polygyny 01 
polyandiy) or both (double polygamy) of the spouses become handi¬ 
capped or die, the family does not become disoi gamzed and malad¬ 
justed, as is the case in monogamous families The result is that the 
polygamous family provides moie adequate adjustment because of 
its greater stability as a human gtouji But what about the competi¬ 
tion and conflict between co-spouses lesulting from jealousy? Here 
are some cncumstances which tend lo leduce such opposition 
(a) the pnmai y co-spouse is head of the co-spouses and has authorny 
over them, (b) the greatei the number of co-spouses, the less work 
theie is lor any one of them, (c) m polygyny, the most common form 
of polygamy, only a rich man can afford the expense of many 
wives, ( 5 ) so that in a society where status is based upon wealth, 
becoming a member ol a polygynous family is one way of achieving 
status Therefore, it is doubtful whether there is any more jealousy 
in polygamous than m monogamous families 

[akikuyu] The leading wile of the chief Munge was asked, “What I 
should tell the while women on my return to England about the women of 
Kikuyu?” "Tell them," she said, “two things One is, that we never marry 
any one we do not want to, and the other is, that we like our husbands to 
have as many wives as possible ” 

Polygamy is of course an integral part ol the tribal system It is not 
merely a question o£ domestic arrangement, but of social organisation The 

23 H Granqvlst, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, IT, pp 205-06 
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poverty-stricken condition of the “rich” white man in respect of wucs 
aroused unlading interest My husband's attempted explanation, "that a 
uhite woman piefcired to have hei husband to herself,” fell extremely flat 
“Exactly an opposite view,” Munge assuied us, as wc sat lound the camp 
hie, “obtained among the bes< people m Kikuyu The first wile would 
soon say, ‘Why have I to do all the work, why do you not buy another 
wife?’ ” The opinions of his spouse on the same lines have been already 
quoted “If,” she said, “tlieie is much, food or chink to get ready, it is veiy 
hud woik foi one, it is very easy for many ” The fiisL wile also letams liei 
pie-eminence, and hei child is in any case regaided as the eldest, if it even 
should hate been actually bom after that of a later wife She is usually 
about the same age as her husband, the man’s latei wives are considerably 
youngei than he is, and the older he grows the more difference there is 
in age between lumsclf and his latest acquisition Sentiment and prestige 
aie ilius on the side of being an early comer in the matnmomal establish¬ 
ment, on the othei hand, some gills of a piactical turn of mind prefer to 
many oldei and richer men 

It is quite usual to come across a man with only one wife, many such 
exist, but this is by force of cncumstance, and is a sign of poverty Two or 
thice wives is a lnnly ordinary allowance, while Lhe nch man has six or 
seven The chief Ixarun is said to have as many as sixLy, who perfoirn a 
useful office in looking aftei his interests in vanous parts of the countiy 21 

[western Europe] “I suppose custom and tradition change the emo 
tional attitude of people, m much the same way as when a lovei does not 
mind when his mistiess sleeps with her husband, but objects to a third 
mtiuclei ” 23 

Hereditary kinship groups 

In most societies, people aie not only membeis of a family but 
also belong to heieditaiy kinship groups that strengthen the soli¬ 
darity between their membeis These peisist as a gioup foi one gen- 
eiation aftei another, m conuast to the clementaiy family which 
only exists as long as Lhe spouses of a single geneiation aie alive 
The permanence ot the hcreditaiy kinship gioup makes it even 
supenor to the polygamous elemenlaiy family as far as security is 
concerned 

[HINDU] “I live in a household of five brothei Limilies-thirty persons 
in all We dwell in one house, eat at one table and are looked after by 
one staff of servants Every monLh I give my salary to my father and all my 
biothers do likewise Thus all the incomes loim a single fund All aie for 
each and each is foi all The family is a mutual insuiance association, a 
buffer between the individual and misfortune If one of us is sick 01 out 

24 W S and K Routlcdge, With a PtehisLoric People, pp 124,133-31 

23 W Sachs, Black Hamlet, p 16 
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of woik, he and his will not come to want If one couple has six chilchen 
and another but two, the children will be equally well-fed, clothed and 
educated ” 2U 

Besides, the continuity ol the heiechtaiy gioup plays an impoitant 
pait m society as a whole Such a gioup can be made permanently 
responsible for filling roles necessary lor the society’s adjustments, 
these become hereditary roles assumed by the membeis of the gioup, 
including the lights and duties that are involved in the roles, and 
since the loles belong to the gioup rather than to the individual, 
they aie handed clown horn one genetation to anothei as a compact 
set, rathci than dispci sed among diveigenL lines of descent 

The mam charactenstics of the clan system in Ashanti appear to 
be 

(1) All persons bearing a common dan name, resident however widely 
apaiL, are held to be i dated by blood In consequence, they are comideied 
to stand to each othet in a piolubiied degiee of relationship with tegaid 
to maniage, and to be bound togethei by a sentimental tie of brotheiliood 

(2) The heads of the various household gioups exercise complete con- 
tiol over these members of then clan who are directly related by a blood-tie 
that is practically, not theoretically, capable of demonstration, as being 
traceable to a common female ancesliess who founded that particular 
family group, in other words, their auihoiity extends only to the nearer 
kinsmen 

(3) Clan descent alone confeis the light (a) to inherit property, (b) to 
perloim the satin lor ancestral spmts, (r) to succeed to certain offices, (d) 
to be buned in a patticului cemetery, (e) to urine in the performance of 
certain tuneial lilcs 

(I) The clan tie cannot be lost oi broken save by expulsion fiom the 
clan 

(5) By a legal fiction, clan idationship might sometimes be acquncd 
otherwise than by birth 27 

Compaie this with the constant use and iall of family enteipiises m 
our own society 28 

The commonest kinds of heieditaiy kinship gioups ai e (a) uni¬ 
lateral and exogamous, and ( b ) bilateial and either open or en- 
dogamous . 20 

20 E A Ross, Principles of Sociology, p 41 

2TR s Rdlliay, Ashanti Laio and Constitution (Oxford, 1929), pp 69-70 

28Eg, vide T Mann, Budden blocks, Beilin, 1922 

20 Kinship is umlatcial when it is Uaced in a single line, and bilateial when 
tiaced in all lines Exogamy occuts when people customanly marry outside, and 
endogamy when they many inside, a caLegon/ed segment of the population 4s 
foi the Lenn open gioup, you will lecall that m Llie section on social mobility in 
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Families belonging to a umlateial heieditary kinship group 
geneially live neai one another Now, if such a gioup is exogamous, 
mamage raises the pioblem of which of the two gioups, the hus¬ 
band’s or the wife's, the couple should live with. The answer is le- 
lated to the line in which descent is tiaced. (6) In a group which is 
patiihneal, le, relations aie tiaced unilaterally fiom father to son, 
the couple usually lives with the husband’s group—m other words, 
lesidence is patnlocal. 

[Palestine] On the wedding-day theie is the ceremonial bringing of the 
bride from her father’s house to the bridegroom's house 30 

In a group which is matiilmeal, i e , lelations are unilateially traced 
fiom mothei to daughtei, the couple tends to live with the wile’s 
gioup—residence is matnlocal 

[hopi] After marriage the husband came to live m the wife’s house¬ 
hold si 

As a lesult of the telattonship between spatial and social distance 
to be discussed in the next division, such lesidence of a couple m- 
cieases the primary social interaction between the spouse and family 
living near one anothei and clccieases that of the othei 

The first daughtei is an event of gieat emotional significance to a Hopi 
woman Theie is a tremendous concentration of Hopi women on their 
daughters Most children are loved and most are wanted by them, a boy 
is a joy, thougli a passing one in many ways, foi while he will always return 
to his mother’s house frequently, his services and presence must of necessity 
be lent to anothei woman and her family—even Ins children are of another 
clan But a daughter is complete fulfillment She is her mother’s constant 
companion in joy and in soriow, additional hands and feet for an over- 
btudened body, security in old age and in death, contubutor of children 
to their clan—for hei mother’s pleasure but without her pain In short a 
girl is reinforcement eveiy step of the way from the daughter’s birth until 
hei mother’s death 32 


Chapter II it was defined as one uhose membership requirements are such that 
almost any individual can adiiese them and so become a membei of the group, 
in legard to marriage, this implies that it is relatively easy to many into the 
gioup 

30 Granqvist, op cit, II, p 51 

31D Eggan, “Hopi mamage and family relations," Mamage and Family 
Living, 6 (1944), (PP 1-2, 0) p 1 

32 D Eggan, MS. 
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Actually, m the foimer case the pnmaiy uiLeiaction teaches a point 
whete the hereditary kinship gioup takes over much ol the behavioi 
olhciwise assigned to the family 

[wablna] The essenual luncuon of the family is the pioduction of 
children and their propel upbringing as members oi the community Natu¬ 
rally, the particular manner in which children are brought up and raied 
foi differs from tribe to tribe, and depends laigcly on whether the particu¬ 
lar people concerned aie pauilocal oi matiilocal 01 both as in the case of 
the tribes of which the aiuhor has had most experience But whatevci the 
local custom, one always finds that a number of ielati\es are intimately 
concerned m die children's welfare Amongst the Wabena of Ulanga, 
Tanganyika, for example, a man’s sister, mother, father, brothei, his wife's 
brotliei, mothei, father, sister, not to mention a laige number of otheis 
who hold these relationships in the classificatory sense, all consider them¬ 
selves lesponsiblc m some measure for the welfare of Ins children Should 
he go on a journey with his wife the children are left with one of these 
lelatives, or they ate divided between some of them, so that it is an un¬ 
founded assumption to inter that thiklien you may find in a house belong 
(in our sense of the woid) to the man and his wife who lne there 

When children aie piotected and educated by a large circle of relatives, 
and when they are equally at home m a variety of houses oi even villages, 
the biological family of man, wife, and their children ceases to be the 
fundamental institution it is in a society like our own If iatliei or moLher 
dies, oi they aie divorced, the loss to die children is lessened by the fact 
that only one of then many homes has been bioken up The others 
remain 33 

Theiefoie, m spite of the fact that the hereditary lunship gioup is 
exogamous, strong solidarity exists because of the primary social 
inteiaction between the members 

The commonest kinds ol unilateral gioups aie the lineage and 
the sib A lineage is a unilateral heicdiLaiy kinship gioup ol lineal 
relauves and their siblings dl 

[zuni] The house belongs to the women bom of the family There they 
come into the world, pass then lives, and within the walls they die As 
they glow up, then biotheis leave them, each to abide in Lhe house ol lus 
wife, buL Lliey and then childien are constant visitois and intimate fie 
quenteis of the old home Each woman, too, has her husband, or succession 
ol husbands, sharing her blankets, and as her childien begin to play, their 
father’s kin and household also lesort to the house So generation succeeds 

S3 A T Cuhvich, Good Oul of Afuca ( Rhodes-Livmgstone Papers , S) (Living¬ 
stone, 1912), p 35 

34 A sibling is a biotliei or sistei 
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generation, the slow stieam of motheis and daughteis forming a cuncnt 
that earned with it husbands, sons, and grandsons n 

[china] ‘Gieat gie.it giandLathet [ hao ], gieat grandfather [tseng], 
giandlaLher [An], lathei [/ u ] and self, 

Self and son [/ztt], son and giandson [sj/ii], 

Fiom son and grandson on to gieat giandson [yuan] and gieat 
gieaL giandson [heng] 

These ate the nine agnates [tin], constituting the kinships of 
man" JO 

A sib is a unilcitcial lieicditary kinship gioup consisting o£ both 
lmcal ancl collateial lelatives, it is called a gens if patnhneal and a 
clan if nidtiilmcal 

Every Lepclia belongs to a patnhneal clan or fttto, which is believed to 
have onginaied lioni some supeinatuial oi legendaiy ancestoi Nowadays 
the chiel function of the pt\o is the regulation ol mamage and the preven 
tion of incest, it is, to all intents and pm posts, an exoganne unit 

It seems to me possible that in loimer times the plso represented a 
geographical unit !7 

[trouri vnds] The eldest male of the eldest lineage is the head of tht 
whole sub-clan For m the hicraichy ol the suli-clan the malt element 
picpondeiates, while in filiation the female element is the determining 
factor 18 

The stiuctuie ol the Tiobnand sub-clan is deteimmtd first and foie 
most by the principle ol matrilmeal filiation descent is Lracecl in the 
female line exclusively, that is, a child belongs to the bodily substance of 
its mother and inherits her social chaiaueristics and claims Membeislnp 
of a sub-clan is absolutely inalienable—you cannot change it or aflect it 
In the case ol lemales, the line runs stiaight from mother to daughter and 
so on In the case of males, the succession and inheritance follow the 
adclplnc line, th.it is, a man is succeeded not by Ins next of km in the im¬ 
mediately younger geneiauon but by Ins youngei brother, and only aLier 
the senes of biolheis has been exhausted do the uterine nephews come in 30 
Membership m sub-clan means a common ancestress, unity of kmslup, 
unity of citizenship in a local community, common title to lands and co- 
opeiation in many economic and in all ceiemonial activities Legally it 
implies the fact of common clan and sub-clan name, common responsibili¬ 
ties m vendetta, the rule of exogamy, finally, the fiction of an overweening 

3r >ICioebei, Zum Km and Clan (Amencan Museum of Natural Histoiy, 4n 
thlopological Papeis, IS 2) (New Yoik, 1917), pp 17-18 

it [Wang Mng-lin], San Tzu Clung [13th cent], ti H A Giles (Shanghai, 
1910, 2nd eel), 89-% 

!7 G Goiei, Himalayan Village (London, 1938), p 118 

as Malinowski Coial Gaulens nncl Thin Magu (London, 1935), I, p 346 

as ibid , I, p 345 
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interest in one anothet’s welhue, so that by a death the sub clan first and 
to some extent the clan aie consulted berth and the whole mourning 
liLu.il is tuned to Lhis traditional t ievv The unity of the dan and still more 
of the sub-clan is, liowevei, expiessed mosL tangibly in the great festive dis- 
tiibutions in which the totemic giottps play a game of ceremonially-eco- 
lioinic give and take Thus theie is a multiple and real unity of interests, 
activities and necessarily some feelings, uniting the members of a sub-clan 
and the component sub-clan into a dan and this fact is very strongly em¬ 
phasized in many institutions, in mythology, in vocabulary, and in current 
saying and tiadiLional maxims 40 

The lineage lias the greatest solidai lty because the social interaction 
of its membeis is most highly pumaiy In facL, when the lineage 
lakes the loim of a |omt family 41 it has almost all the social func¬ 
tions of the elementaly family 

[non] Normally a growing pi unary family lived in the maternal dwell¬ 
ing until after the birth of several children and veiy often became a 
peimanent part ol it Heie the children weic attended, pampered, and 
disciplined!—Lhough very mildly foi the fiist several yeais—by a wide assort¬ 
ment of relatives Here the young of the dan giadually learned the com¬ 
plicated Hopi kinship system which includes, among other dose relation¬ 
ships m its long list, many "mothers” and many "fatheis,” although there 
was no confusion legardmg physical maternity and paternity These desig¬ 
nations were not merely vei bah zed terms as om own so frequently come to 
be, but carried with them definite behavioi paueins and emotional biases 
■which gave the children a wide lange of affection security It must be em¬ 
phasized in this connection that all of the lemale inhabitants of this abode 
wcie blood kin, the dnldien called all mothci’s sisteis “mother," all of the 
children of these “mothers” weie “sisters” and “brothers,” and mother’s 
mother and her sisters were “grandmotlieis ” Thus a Hopi infant possessed 
an abundant supply of nuiscs who coiunbutecl enormously to his faith in 
his intimate vvoild, and neither parental nor filial devotion was normally 
as exclusively selective as we expenenie it in Western society Rarely chcl 
any Hopi come to.feel the intense dependence upon lus primary family 
which so often shapes the developing personality among ourselves 

WithouL question one of the most vital functions of the peimanent 
pnmary family is security foi its dnldien, and a social organization which 
is based upon an extended rathei than a primary family group reduces the 
necessity foi the pcimanence of the smaller unit This is particularly tine 
when such an oigamzation is focused upon the maternal line, because a 
group of sisters living together have sliongei bonds of affection for each 
other's children than would a miscellaneous assoitment of wives brought 

4 0 Malinowski, Cnme and Custom in Sai'agr Society (New Yoik, 1926), pp. 
113-11, vide ibid , pp 113-16 

H A joint family is two oi moie lelater! elemcnlaiy families sharing a common 
household 
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into a paternal household, therefore it is obvious that divorce in such a 
situation would be attended by fewer problems and less disorganization 
than elsewhere, since a mother and children would remain m the familiar 
haven ol her family 42 

However, such a joint family usually splits up after two or three 
generations accoidmg to the collateral lines of descent 

Oiclmanly the members of a Lcpclia household do not separate, but if 
the family gets too minacious, or if brothers, either real or classificalory, do 
not agiee, Lite household will split and the land be divided and the younger 
brother will build a house of his own 41 

As fot the sib, theie is less primary inteiacuon between its membcis 
because of Lhe greatei size of the group, and it therefoie has weaku 
solidarity, but it can peisist indefinitely since collateral as well as 
lineal relatives are included, so that it tends to assume lelatively 
peimanent loles 

The bilateral kinship group may be eithei open or endogamom 
A kindled is an open bilateral hereditaiy kinship gioup 

[manus] Children of-brotlier is a close group, knit together by patri¬ 
lineal inheritance of adjoining house sites, and by a common mheiitanie of 
all the pnvileges and functions of a common gens The group own the 
special type of fishing apparatus that is the especial privilege of then gens, 
they piactice the special taboo on a species of fish or other food that is a 
mark of their gens. It is most important to note, however, that they own a 
separate territory within the one village Children of-sister is a completely 
scattered group, since their mothers have married m any numbei of di 
vergent daemons, and they are of different gentes and different villages 
Their inhentances and their territories are completely apart 

Children-of-sister, in relation to children-of-brother, are those who are 
disinherited from the unilateral descent group that is m power in Manus, 
the patulineal descent group Although children of-sister are cut ofE from 
the gens inheritance, the inheritance of piopeity, which keeps within the 
gens, and the mhentance of solidarity based on neighbouring residence, 
all of which children of-brother have, they aie nevertheless endowed, by 
virtue of relationship, with the exercise of a special magico-rehgious cult 
which gives them a certain kind of superior povvei, magically warranted, 
over children-of-brother The exercise of this cult privilege is called iandn- 
tanitani 

One form of landritamtam powei is the cursing of children-of-brother 
by the especial magical power of children-of sistei Children-of sister, male 
or female, can curse the wives of children-of-brother with barrenness, still- 

42 F.ggan, “Hopi marriage and family relations," pp 1-2 

44 Goiei , op at , p 68 
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births, and piematuie deaths of infants born to them This ciuse is very 
rarely used m point of fact , . Also teimed tandutanitani is the power 
of female cluldren-of-sistti to endow female clnldien-ol-biothei with fer¬ 
tility by magic, magically to conttol the sex of infants bom to female 
chlldren-of-brother, and to space ouL baths for them to pievent ovei-great 
feiiilitv This blessing power is used in fiequent ceiemomals It should be 
clc.uly distinguished from the cuising power of tandntamtani What is 
common to die two fotrns is a magical power over cluldren-of-brothcr exer¬ 
cised by children-of-sister 44 

A matnhneal line is entrenched in the inheritance of a special power 
over the collateral patrilineal line, a powet which is secured by these 
women’s exclusive conti ol of the ghosts of the islands r ’ 

The tanchuanilani cult is the loimal exptession of women’s power in 
a patrilineal society Sons cannot be had without women, not only m natu- 
nl function, but in supcrnaLuial funcuon also And a whole regiment oE 
women are necessary foi the perfoimance of the supcinatmal funcUon 40 
[unitld states] “My grandmothei was one of four sisteis Wc used to 
visit aL the home of the lout sisteis on holidays Aitei the third of the fout 
sisteis died, their chdchcn decided that they should oiganize m older to 
beep the big family together They meeL once a month at someone's house 
—each pcison brings pan of Lhe lefteshmenLs diey’re told to bring a cake, 
sugai, coflee, cookies Each yeai they elect olflccis All the children are 
mcmbeis When you many into the family you become eligible as a mem¬ 
ber You just assume that the greatest possible number of people will be 
desired It doesn't mattei whether it’s a man or woman who marry into the 
family You can be an umpty-mnth cousin 

“I think dues arc a dollat and a hall pci peison—I don’t know whether 
they pay lor us kids or not Sometimes, in an enietgency, they have special 
assessments 

"They appoint a visiting committee to visit sick members, bring him 
something—fioweis, candy—and give a report to the meeting Duung the 
depression, appropnanons were made to take cate of those who were un¬ 
employed, and to old members of the family in othei siaLes 

“The older people play caids aftet the meetings When we weie kids 
we would go to the shindigs—tt was a way to see oui cousins and have fun 
“When I went home [on futlough while in the Navy during World War 
If] it was imperative f be at the meeting, and was called upon to say a few 
words When anyone m.uries, it is impeiative that they appear with the 
new bride, and meet the family Giactuations too It’s an entity that can’t 
be ignored on these unusual occasions " 

A caste is an endogamous bilateial hereditaiy kinship gioup (7) 

[hindu] The census figuies for 191,1, foi all India, show the Brahmans 
as the first caste m point of numbers, and the leathei-workets as a whole, 

riR Foitune, Manus Rdigiov, pp 77-78 
43 Ibid, p 87 

■ic/bid, p 8G 
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01 even the Chamai-Chambhar taken alone [11,493,733], as the second 

The sub-castcs ol the Chamar ate very numerous, 1,156 being teturned 
in 1891 While these returns may not be accurate, ancl while numeious 
names are buL variable pronunciations and spellings of others, still the 
number of sub-drvisions of Ghamuis is veiy laige Like many othei castes 
they ate said to be divided into seven principal sub-castes The names of 
these tiadition.il seven vaiy in different places and then older of respecta¬ 
bility varies also 47 

Much cunent tradition ascubed to him a good ancestiy For example, 
men say that, in the beginning, there was but one family of men and they 
were all of the highest caste They worked in the fields, and followed other 
callings In Lins family theie were four brotheis It so happened that a cow 
died one day, and Lite body lay in the yaicl until evening Since no one 
could be found to remove the carcass, the ihree older biotheis agieed that 
their youngci biotlier should cany away the body, and that, aftciwatds, 
when he had bathed they would receive him on the old footing of equality 
To this he agreed Alter much pulling and hauling, he managed to drag 
the carcass to the jungle When he leturncd liom his bath, his brotheis ic- 
fused to leceive him, but compelled him to live at a distance liom them 
Fie made a great fuss about it, but his complainis tveie ol no avail Thes 
told him that henceloilh he was to do the work of a Chamai, that is to 
skin the animals that died, and to make leather and implements of leaLhei 
The biotheis promised to take care of him in return for these sernces 
Thus the Chamai caste aiose 48 

The Chamai has a well oiganized and influential council, or panchavat 
It is gteatly feaied, and exercises a very siiong influence over its constitu¬ 
ency In its simplest lorm it consists of the whole village oi mahaUa group, 
is conteiminous with the sub-caste to which the Chamar belongs, and con¬ 
sists of all the men under its ]uusdiction In ns less extensive foim it is a 
body m which the families ol a village group aie lepresented, or it may be 
composed of all the old men Usually the lcpiesentalton is by families 
They may be a sub-committee, often composed of five peisons, which guides 
and rules the latgei body Amongst the Chamars, as amongst most of the 
functional castes, the pancliayat is a permanent body, that is, the headman 
is elected for life 

All oichnary matters are brought before the local body But, when cases 
of major impoitance aie to be considered, several panchayats may be called 
togetliei, that is, the headmen of several villages, each with a numbet of 
influential Ghamais, meet with the punch [council], in the village wheie 
the case has been brought In veiy grave matters representative men liom 
widely scattered aieas may be called togetliei Each sub-caste has its own 
independent council, ancl, with iare exceptions, difleient sub-castes do not 
meet in council Howevei, one or more influential men (panch) of another 
sub-caste may be called in loi advice Cases aie known, as when the mtcr- 

47 G W Briggs, The Chamais (Religious Life m India, 3) (Calcutta, 1920), 

pp 20-22 

4S Ibul ,*pp 15-16 
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ests of the whole caste ate involved, of a general meeting of representatives 
of all the chief local sub-divisions of the caste Such a council is called 
‘‘sablia" and is quite modern Such a one was held m Bijnor some years 
ago. 

The juiisdiction of the panchayat is local, hut other panchayats may 
enforce its findings The panchayat exeicises jurisdiction over the following 
classes of cases 1 (1) Of illicit sexual lelations, such as the discovery of a 
pregnant widow, of adulteiy, or of fornication . (2) Of the violation of 

the tubal utles concerning commensality (3) Of matrimonial disputes, such 
as the sale of widows and cases wheie a girl is not given in marriage after 
the betrothal (4) Of petty quarrels that would not come under the cog- 
nuance of the Government Couits, such as false witnessing, fighting and 
quarrelling (5) Of disputes about small money transactions and debts 
(6) Ol cases connected with hereditary rights, and (7) of matteis affecting 
the v\ ellare of the caste 

Thcie are certain occasions, such as caste dinners of all kinds, when 
peisons take advantage of the gatherings to bung matters before the 
panchayat Council meetings are avoided at marriages, but are often held 
duung funeral services 49 

As a rule the Gliamar chooses his wife locally, outside Ins own village 
gioup, but within his own sub-caste Although the sub-castes are essentially 
endogamous groups, marriages are occasionally arranged between members 
of different sub-castes For example, Dhusiyas and ICanaujiyas intermarry, 
ancl Jatiyas ancl ICaxyans sometimes do 

Again, the lestrictions between endogamous may apply only to the 
giving, not to the taking of wives Thus, Kurils will take Dollar gnls in 
mamage, but will not give their daughters to Dollars In such instances the 
Kuiil settles with the biradan by giving a feast, and, indeed, nearly all in¬ 
fringements of mainage regulations aie usually adjusted by the jmnehayat’s 
oideung the payment of a fine or the giving of a feast 

Occupation may become a bai to marriage, sometimes even within the 
endogamous group Thus, those who remove manure and night-soil cannot 
lniernidiry with those who serve as grooms Rai Dasis (in the Punjab) will 
not many with Jatiyas who skill dead animals Jatiyas in the Delhi terri¬ 
tory, who work in the skins of "unclean” animals, are relused marriage by 
some clans of the Sutlej In some places Kurils who tan do not many with 
Kurils who make shoes 

Within the sub-caste there are smaller exogamous oi “family” groups 
(got, kul) which bear the name of some mythical saint, hero, or other per¬ 
son, the name of some village or locality, or a name having reference to 
some totem Marriage between members of the same exogamous group is 
piohibited The chacheia-mameia phupheia-mauseia law, which prevents 
a man marrying anyone in the line of his uncle oi aunt on eithei the male 
or the female side, is somewhat loosely observed, but the practice usually 
followed is that, so long as any relationship, however remote, is found on 
eithei side, marriage is forbidden In some places a man lage is not arranged 

^ Ibid, pp 47-50 
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with any family from which a mother, a grandmother or a great-grand- 
moLher has some He may not mairy the daughtei of a brother-in- 

law 50 

If all the members of the society belong to some caste, the set of 
castes constitutes a caste system. 


[Hindu] Theie are twenty-four diffeient castes in Karimpur In tlieir 
order of social piecedence and traditional occupation they are as follows 


1 Brahman—priest and teachei 

2 Bhat—family bard and genealogist 


j. Biahman and related 


3 Kyaslh—accountant 

4 Sunar—goldsmith 


j- Kshatnya and telated 


5 Mali—llonst 

6 Kachhi—vegetable glower 

7 Lodha—-lice glower 

8 Barhai—carpentei 

(One lamily does iron-smithy woik and is 
called Lohar—non workei, although not ot 
that caste) 

9 Nai—barber . [. Sudra 

10 Kahar—water-bearer 

11 Gadai ly a—shepherd 

12 Bh.nbhunja—grain paicher 

13 Dai/i—seamster 

14 kumliar—potter 

15 Maliajan—tiadesman 

16 Tell—oil presser 

17 Dhobi—washerman 

18 Dhanuk—mat makei 

19 Chamar—leathei woiker 

20 Bhangi—sweeper and cesspool cleanei 

21 Faqir—hereditary Mohammedan beggar 

22 Manihar—Mohammedan glass bangle seller 

23 Dhuna—Mohammedan cotton caidei 

24 Tawail—Mohammedan dancing gill 


outcaste 51 


Like sibs, the persistence of the caste allows it to assume customary 
peimanent loles m social differentiation, though these aie not al¬ 
ways followed m piactice 

[hindu] In a Hindu village in North India each individual has a fixed 
economic and social status, established by his buth in any given caste It 
he is born into a carpenter family,' he finds himself related by blood to 

so ibid , pp 35-16 

5! W H Wisei, The Hindu Japnam System (Lucknow, 1936), pp 7-S 
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caipenters exclusively All of his paternal and maternal lelatives m that 
village or m other villages are mcmbcis ol Lite caipenlei caste, ancl that 
alone The men iolk in all of these families earn then hvelihoocl thtough 
the caipentry trade, sometimes supplemented by agncultiire Each cat 
penter lias Ins own clientele, which has become established (Inough custom, 
and which continues from generation to generation Where the village is 
laige enough, the clientele will be lunitd by the boundattes of the village 
If the village is not laige, 01 the membets of caipcntei families ate too 
numerous to meet the needs of one village, the clientele extends to small 
neighbouring villages whcie tlieie are no carpenters in residence This le- 
lationship once established cannot be broken except by the catpentci lum 
sell who may choose to sell his rights to anothei carpenter II is heritable 
and sometimes transleiable The lelationslup fixes responsibilities boLh on 
the cai penter and the one whom he serves The carpenter during the sow¬ 
ing season musi remove and sharpen the plough point once 01 twice a 
week During the haivest he must keep sickles shaip and tenew handles as 
ofien as demanded He musL be teady to repan a carl whcncvei called upon 
by a customei, 01 to make nunot tepaiis on the customer's house In ex¬ 
change he receives at each haivest, twenty-eight pounds of giam, fot every 
plough owned by his client Additional tights and responsibilities will be 
desenbed latei 

Tins seivice relationship is established not only between carpenters and 
othei residents of the village, but aflccts all castes Each caste in the village 
at some time duung the ycat is expected to render a fixed type of service 
to each other caste As tlieie is no exact equnalcnt of this system in the 
West, it will be nccessaiy to use the leims in cunent use in North India 
The carpentei calls his enure clientele his "Jajmani” or “bin”—these Leims 
being identical in meaning The individual iamily or head of the family 
whom the catpentci senes is called the catpenicr’s ‘dayman " The “jajman” 
speaks of the catpcniei’s family and all othei families dial serve linn as Ins 
“Kam-wale” or “Kam-kaine-walc” (i e, woikcrs), tf they aie of the serving 
castes, 1 e, Sudtas or lowet It the one who serves in a "Pandit” (title lor 
a Bialunan priest), a “Bhat” (astiologcr), 01 another horn one of the tlnee 
upper caste divisions, he is rcferiecl to by his caste name—“Pancht,” “Bhat,” 
etc , ancl not as a “Kam-hatnc-wale ” r > 2 

In 1925, 187 of the 754 testdents of Karimpur—about one foutlh—■were 
Brahmans They leptesented 41 out of the 1G1 families in the village 
Ol these 41 lamilies, only thtee families weie practicing the traditional 
woik of priesthood, and only one of these was making his livelihood from 
this woik exclusively . we find our Brahman families engaged in agn- 
tultuie A few ol them supplement their earnings by taismg caule—not 
for beef The one Tangunya family keeps a small shop where one may 
buy a few spices, grain and tobacco 

They do not lose their status in the community when they do not serve 
as priests and teachers 153 

~j- Ilnd , pp 5-G 
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Since endogamy is only a special case of avoidance, winch, as we saw 
m Cbaptei IV, symbolizes the high social value of the differences 
between related loles, it is not surpnsing that other kinds of avoid¬ 
ance also occur between castes 

[hindu] The Chamars and Muchis aie very undean castes Their very 
touch renders it necessaiy for a good Hindu to bathe with all his clothes 
on In the villages they generally live in a distinct quarter When their 
services are required by a high caste Hindu, he will allow them to enter 
the outer enclosure of his house, hut not into the interior of any building 
used as a dwelling-house or chapel. 54 

the Chamar . occupies an utteily degraded position in die 
village life, and he is regarded with loaLhmg and disgust by the higher 
castes His quarters abound m all kinds of abominable filth His foul 
mode of living is proverbial Except when it is absolutely necessary, a clean 
living Hindu will not visit lus part of the village The Ghamar’s very 
name cunnects lnm with the carcasses of cattle Besides, he not only lemmes 
the skins horn the cattle that have died, but also he eats the flesh The de 
filement and degradation resulting Irom these acts aie msuunountable 
The fact that the Chamat is habitually associated in thought with these 
piactices may partially explain why the large non-leather-working sections 
of the caste are still rated as untouchable 55 

The Chamar is not fastidious about his food He eats the leavings from 
nearly all castes, except the Dhobi and Dom 

Some groups, as for example the Jaisw'ais, tefuse to eat any food pre- 
paiecl by others 

The rules pertaining to the di inking of rvater are similar to those with 
reference to eating The vessel in which the water is brought must 
belong to a member of the caste . . The lules governing smoking are 
quite similar Other castes do not smoke with them Chamars will 

smoke together, using the same chilam [pipe] 

Since the caste is laigely shut up within its own limits, social intercourse 
is almost wholly a caste matter Higher castes do not mingle with them and 
the Chamars will not associate with castes of lower social status They ob¬ 
serve the caste rules governing marriage and commensality, and are said to 
conform to Hindu practices rather more strictly than better-class Hindus 5G 

It follows, then, that the minimal social interaction occurring be¬ 
tween castes as a lesult of avoidance and the variation in caste cus¬ 
toms arising fiom their customary social differentiation tend to 
make each caste a sub-society with its own sub-culture—circum¬ 
stances which give the caste a strong solidarity (8) 

54 J N Bhnttachaiya, Hindu Castes and Sects (Calcutta, 1896), p 267 
23 Briggs, op ett, p 20 
5G Ibid , pp 45-47 
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Divisions 

A division is a categorized hereditaiy segment, 1 e, group 01 ag 
giegate, of a society. Usually theie arc two dmsions in the 
society, to which all members belong, and the divisions aie called 
moieties 

Each of Llie five Lnbes of the [lioquois] confederacy is divided into clans 
which are grouped in two “phatnes ” These dual divisions do not, among 
the lioquois, have any names, noi is there any evidence of a former exist¬ 
ence of such names The clans of one division or “side” call each other 
“brothers,” while the clans of the othei “side” aic their “cousins,” and vice 
versa No origin myths referring to these divisions were obtained except 
the account contained in the Deganawida myth Although my genealogies 
do not extend lar enough back to bear witness to the former exogamy of 
the "sides,” the frequency of intia-phratric marriages seems to be less m 
the older sections of the genealogies Moieover, all of the older informants 
are agreed as to the ancient exogamy of the “sides” and remember incidents 
falling into the period of transition when the ancient rule began to give 
way, presently to be superseded by another exogamous regulation, iliat of 
the clan There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubi that in ancient 
times the two main divisions of an lioquois tube were exogamous The 
functions of the sides are manifold and all-nnponant At games, such as the 
peach-sione game, 01 lacrosse, the “sides" are lined up against each other 
The “brothers” and “cousins” ate similaily divided at contests such as the 
snow-snake game or target practice with bow and arrow At all feasts the 
action as well as the spatial anaiigenient of the paiticipants reveal the 
presence of the two “sides ” The same is Hue of ceicmonies of adoption, 
ceremonies at which “filends” aie made, night wakes, memorial cere¬ 
monies, and burial In the latter msLance, the functionaries at the burial 
ceremonies aie always selected fiom the “side" opposite to the one of the 
deceased At all gicat periodic lestivals, such as the Strawberry Festival, 
the Green Com Festival, etc, which are held in the ceremonial longhouses, 
the members of the two “sides” are always spaLially divided and face each 
other A speaker represents each side and, m the course of the perfoimance, 
always addresses the opposite side At the pieliminary meetings of officials 
which always precede the festivals, two men are usually appointed to go 
fiom house to house and solicit contributions to the feast, these men always 
lepiesent the "brothers” and “cousins” respectively The Death Feast So¬ 
ciety and the tribal Medicine Societies, the so-called “Little Water” or 
“Real Lile” societies, lollow m their performance, the phiaLiic division 
The same seems to be tiue of the performances of the other medicinal so¬ 
cieties, the False faces, Otteis, Buffaloes, etc At the election of chiefs the 
“sides" are functionally lcpresented, a point to be presently lelertecl to 
mote specifically At name-giving ceremonies, the name is btstow'ed by the 
“side” opposite to the one to winch the recipient of the name belongs In 
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the dream guessing ntual the guesser must belong to the "side” opposite to 
that of the diearner 37 

[united siatts] In the southeastern states theie are two divisions, 
"white” and “colored ” "Colored" applies to those who are categorized as 
being American Negroes African Negroes and Chinese, ioi instance, aie 
put in the “white” division. 

Sometimes, though, theie aie thiec 01 more divisions 

[santa Isabel] Iii general there seem to be three exogamous groups 
which are called vmahuhu, the sacred objects of which are called tmdadho 

The three vmahuhu are called Vihuvunagi, Posomogo and Dhong- 
gokama The chief tmdadho of the Vihuvunagi is the manuhutu, that of 
the Dhonggokama the frigate-bird, and that of the Posomogo . . a 
parakeet In each case the tmdadho may not be eaten 

At Kia at the extreme north-western end of the island each of the three 
primary clans is divided into a numbei of groups, each of which takes its 
name from a natural object ' ,s 

[united statls] In Texas there are tlnee divisions “Anglo Americans,” 
“Mexicans,” ancl “Negioes”—with status in that Older In the state capital, 
all three groups are enclogamous, live in segregated residential areas, and 
have their own restaurants, barber shops, and cliui dies Segregation is also 
found in the elementary schools, and though Mexicans go to white high 
schools and colleges, “we never mix socially,” as one student told me Mexi¬ 
cans sit in the white section of buses and go to white theaters, but they 
work alongside of Negroes m such semi-skilled jobs as constiuction and 
laundry work 

Fust of all, like lieieditary kinship gioups, divisions have perma¬ 
nent social roles, each division has its liereditaiy rights and duties, 
and, as in the case of social differentiation in general, there is a reci¬ 
procity between the divisions which selves to strengthen the soli¬ 
darity of the society as a whole Second, there is customary opposition 
between the divisions This provides the people with a legulated 
means foi expressing hostility without disoigamzing the society. 

Divisions aie eitliei exogamous 01 enclogamous Exogamous di¬ 
visions strengthen the solidaiity of a society in an additional way 
Mamage between divisions produces pumaiy social interaction 
which tends to neutialize the customary opposition that exists be¬ 
tween the divisions 

37 \ \ Goldenweiser, "On Iroquois work, 1912,” Summary Report of the 
Geological Sumey, Canada , 1912, (pp 461-75) pp 461-65 

38 Riveis, The History of Melanesian Society (Cambridge, 1914), I, p 245 
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[trobiuands] Right across the political and local divisions cut the 
totemic clans, each having a senes of linked totems, with a bird as prin¬ 
cipal one The members o£ these four dans are scattered over the whole 
tribe of Boyowa, and m each village community, membeis of all four are 
to be found, and even in every house, theie are at least two classes repre¬ 
sented, since a husband must be of a diffcicnt clan Iiom Ins wife and clul 
dien There is a certain amount of solidarity within the clan, based on the 
very vague leeling of communal affinity to the totem birds and animals, but 
much more on the many social duties, such as the peilormance ol ccitam 
ceremonies, especially the moituaiy ones, which band the members of a 
dan together But real solidarity obtains only between members of a sub 
dan A sub dan is a local division of a clan, whose membeis claim common 
ancestry, and hence real ldenuty of bodily substance, and also are attached 
to the locality where their ancestois emerged It is to these sub-clans that 
the idea oi a definite rank attaches One of the tolcmic clans, the Malasi, 
includes the most aristocratic sub-dan, the Tabalu, as well as the low¬ 
est one, the local division of the Malasi in Bwoytalu A chief of the 
Tabalu feels insulted if it is evet hinted that he is akin to one of the 
stmgaiee-eatets of the unclean village, although they are Malasi like 
himsell 50 

The totemic oigamzation of the natives is simple and symmetrical in 
its general outline Humanity is divided into foul dans ( kumila) Totemic 
natuie is conceived to be as deeply ingrained in the substance of the indi¬ 
vidual as sc\, colour, and stature It can nevei be changed, and it tran 
scends individual life, foi it is earned over into the next world, and 
brought back unchanged into tins one when Lhe spirit returns by rein¬ 
carnation This fourfold totemic division is thought to be universal, cm 
bracing eveiy section ol mankind 

The sub-clans are at least as important as the clans, loi the membeis of 
the same sub-clan regard themselves as real kmched, claim the same rank, 
and form the local unit in Trobnaud society Each local community is 
composed ol people belonging to one sub-clan, and to one sub-dan only, 
who have joint lights to the village siLe, to the suirounding garden-lands, 
and to a numbci ol local privileges Large villages are compounded of 
several minor local units, but each unit has its own compact site within 
the village and owns a large contiguous area of gai den-land There are 
even different terms to denote membership within the sub-clan and mem- 
beislnp m the dan People of the same sub-clan are leal kinsmen, and 
call one anothei veyogu, my kinsman But a man will only apply tins term 
loosely and metaphoric ally to one who, though a membei of the same 
clan, belongs to a diffeient sub-clan, and will, if questioned directly, inform 
you that the other man is only pseudo kindred, using the depiecaLoiy term 
kakaveyogu (my spunous kinsman) , 

Each of the four clans has its own name Malasi, Lukuba, Lukwasisiga, 
Lukulabuta Such a clan name is used by a man 01 a woman as a defim- 


69 Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific , pp 70-71. 
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tion of his or of her social identity "My name is so and so, and I am a 
Malasi ” 110 

Endogenous divisions have a totally difleient effecL The endogamy 
which keeps the divisions distinct and the social intei action which 
symbolizes the difference between them, stiengthen the solidarity 
ot each division but weaken the solidanty of the society as a whole 
Consequently, endogamous divisions aie found when the divisions 
have higher social value than the socieL), this occurs when thcie is 
a domination-suboidination lelation between them 

[toda] the Tarthaiol and the Teivaliol are endogamous di¬ 
visions of the Toda people G1 

Each division is endogamous and each is drwdcd mto a number 

of exogamous sepls Again, there is some amount ot specialisation of 
function, the Teivaliol being the division fiom which the most sacred of 
the danymen are chosen 

There is little lcstriction on social intercourse between the two divi¬ 
sions So far as I am aware, they can eat together, and a member of one 
division can leceive food fiom any member of anothei 

The only definite lestiiction on social mtercouise is that a Teivali 
woman may not visit a Tartliai village Theie is no similar restric¬ 
tion on the visits of Tarthar women to 'Teivali villages 

Although the Teivaliol hold the highest dairy offices, and while hold¬ 
ing them have a very high dcgiee of sanctity, it is quite cleai thaL, apart 
fiom Llie holding of these offices, they have no sanctity whatever I 
had definite evidence in more than one instance that the pnest was re¬ 
garded as a paid scivant, to be lieaLed with scant respect except m the 
special points piesciibed by custom 

The Tartharol always boasted that they were the supenor people and 
that the Teivaliol wcie their seivants, and the Teivaliol always seemed to 
me Lo acquiesce, though unwillingly, in this opinion Wlienevei I asked a 
Tarthar man why he legalded his division as supenoi, he always answered, 
"We have the ti [sacred dairies] and vve appoint the Teivaliol to act as our 
servants” the Teivaliol were conscious of their own mfenority in the 

social scale 

In the ceremonial of the dairy, the relation between the two divisions 
is entnely onc-sicled The Tartharol own the buffaloes and the dairies, and 
the Teivaliol do the work In certain othei ceiemomes, there is more reci¬ 
procity m the relations of the two divisions Lo one another 

The Tartharol have certain definite duties at a Teivali funeial and the 
Teivaliol at a Taithai funeral, and in most cases the duties are thoroughly 
reciprocal and tire two divisions appeal to act on equal teims . . 

oo Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages, pp 191-96 
01 Rivers, The Todas, p 504 
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There aie othet ceremonies m which the duties of the two divisions 
arc reciprocal In the ceremony of ear-piercing, a Taithar man pierces one 
ear of a Teivali boy and a Teivali man performs the same service for a 
Taithai boy, and m the [gill’s pubeity] cciemony a man belonging 
to one division acts when the girl uncleigotng the ceremony belongs to the 
other ® 3 

[uniild states] "The woid ’negto’ includes mulatto 
"The woid ‘mulatto’ or the teim ‘poison of colot’ means a person of 
mixed blood descended on the part of the fathei ot mother fiom negro 
ancestors, without lefeience to or limit of time ot number of generations 
removed ” 03 

"If any white peison oi any negio, or the descendant of any negro 
intermarry, or live in adulteiy ot fornication with each other, each of 
them shall, oil conviction, be impiisoned m the pemtentiaiy for not less 
than two noi mote than seven yeais” 04 

“Separate schools shall be piovided lor white and colored children, and 
no child of either race shall be permuted to attend a school of the other 
race ” ov 

"Every latlroad company . must have at each of the passenger 
stations . sufficient sitting ot waiting rooms . . having regard to sex 

and race,” 00 

“Any peison who, conttary to the piovision of the statute piovidtng 
for equal and sepatatc accommodations for the white and negro races on 
la ill Odd passenger trains, rides, or attempts to tide, in a coach, or a division 
of a conch, designated fot the race to which he docs not belong, must, on 
conviction, be fined not more than one hundred dollars ” 07 

Tribe 

A tube is a kinship gioup that constitutes a society. The belie! 
that the membeis of a society ate descended fiom a common an¬ 
cestor has the effect ol stiengthemng the solidanty of the tube, for 
they look upon each othet as km 

the Igluhk Eskimos form no political or social unity They are 
only a. group of families, related by the same manner of living, the same 
forms of implements and clothing, the same methods and customs, to some 
extent connected by blood ties Theie is no superior authority 08 

[israi l] “Abram fell upon lus face and God talked with him, saying. 
As for me, behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be a father of 

«2 Ibid, pp 680-85 

03 Alabama, Code (CliailoUesvilIe, Va , 1011), 1 2 
04 Ibid, 11 360, vide ibid , 11 361 

03 Alabama Constitution, 11256, in Code Cj Code, 52 03 

so Alabama, Code, 48 186 

07 ibul, 48 464, vide ibid, 48 196-97 

08 T Mathiassen, Mateual Culture of the Ighilth Eskimos, tr W E Calvert 
(Refioit of the Fifth Thule E\[}edilion, 6 1) (Copenhagen, 1928), p 209 
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many nations Saiah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed, and thou 

shalt call his name Isaac and I uill establish my covenant with him for an 
everlasting covenant, and with Ins seed alter him.” «o 

LOCALITY 

Locality is an mipoitant basis foi social relations on two counts 
In the In sL place, Lhe pi unary pioblem of any oiganism is adjust¬ 
ment to its environment Now, people who live in the same locality 
find themselves confronted with geneial situations to which they 
must all adjust, and which involve their haimomous social inter¬ 
action, no matter how heteiogeneous then cultuie may be When 
an mlantile joaialysis epidemic hits a big city, the uch native-born 
family living in a joenthouse and the pool linmigiant lamily living 
in the slum aiound the coinei aie all potential tiansnuLteis and 
victims of the disease Secondly, theie is a lough 1 elation between 
spatial and social distance Even if jreople who aie spatially close 
aie not necessanly socially close, at least it is haidei to be socially 
dose with someone spatially distant 

[united states] "I lived in an apaitment house in Chicago for 6 yeais 
without ever speaking to anyone m the apartments on euhei side of mine 
My friends—some of whom I saw almosl daily—lived in other parts ol die 
city Yet when my best friend moved to Louisiana, we fiist coiresponded 
every lew months, now we aie content to exchange Christmas cauls” 

Foi these leasons, locality is an lmpoilanL basis for social relations. 

[iruGAo] the local or geographic unit . . is extiemely important 
despite the fact that it is obscure, undefined, and rarely has a place in the 
Ifugao’s consciousness The lelations on which it is based grow, not out of 
kinship but out of propinquity First of all, the folk of a neighbourhood 
unite to defend their locality against attack by outsiders There is a modi¬ 
cum of ritual cooperation throughout a whole legion and still more be¬ 
tween neighbours of the same and near-by villages. There is a degree of 
economic and of head hunting-raiding co-operation between neighbours 
The llugao recognizes the obligation to try to make peace between him¬ 
self and lus neighbour This complex, which I call “local” or “geographic” 
(as opposed to “blood”) soliclauty, or the "tie of propinquity,” is oidi- 
narily very weak as compaied to kinship solidarity, and is often m oppo¬ 
sition to it For the veiy pimciples of the two lelations are contradictoiy. 

Kinship solidarity tianscends geography, it is centrifugal, the kinship 
group lives dispersed in a hundred villages m a dozen or more regions 
And a kinsman is a kinsman, wherevei he lives But suppose one of these 

co Old Testament, Genesis, 17 3-4, 19 (P = 4th cent n c ?) 
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gions makes a raid on another* shall kinsmen fight kinsmen? Here is a 
vidcd duty—and it is but one of many that can arise m Ifugao society 
vmg to die presence of two kinds of socio-economic bases. Jn general 
sad-hunting and especially head-hunting raids intensify local solidarity 
Lave-catching when not connected with raiding, that is, when earned on 
ithm a region or between a legion and its neutral zone, had <m opposite 
(feet—weakened local solidarity A weakening of local solidarity effects a 
lengthening of kinship solidanty and vice versa 70 

To a great degree, people ate categorized spatially because then 
ocial gioup is concentiatecl m a ceitain locality. Insofar as Lhe 
.patial lelations of the people in an area reflects their social rela- 
-ions, Lhe community lias a social ecology 

[andamans] The following chagiam will give a general idea of the plan 
commonly adopted xn laying out an encampment consisting of several huts, 
though the form depends much on the naluie of the ground, and on the 
relative position of the sunounding tiees, for they do noi consider iL worth 
their while to fell these, or to clear away anything but the lightest biush- 
wood foi the mere purpose of piovidmg space for their huts, and dancing 
ground. . . . 


z^ a 

© e e e 

VL 

Vb a 




a Married pci sons 
b Bachelors 
i Spinsteis 

cl Public cooking place 
e Dancing ground 7i 


In fact, spatial relations can become symbols of social lelations. 
Under such conditions, one of the things which a person docs when 
he wants to change his social group is to move bom one area to 
anothei 72 Consccpicntly, if the differences between social groups 
have high social value, the only ones who aie allowed to live in an 
aiea aie the membeis ol the group symbolized by that aiea 

[witST Greenland tskimo] . it was a standing rule Lhat nobody 
fiom a distance could settle down ioi good at the place without the gen- 
eial consent of its inhabitants. . . if a new family wished to settle at an 

inhabited place , the ncwcomen had to wait the consent of the people al¬ 
ready sealed there, which was given by means of certain signs of civility 


70 R Barton, Philippine Pagans, pp 8-9 

71 F H Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands (Lon¬ 
don 1883), p 40, For social ecology in the United Stales, aide Plate HI. 

72 E g , vide L Wuth, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1928), Chap 12 
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01 welcome, llie strangers having meanwhile put tlieir boat ashore, but not 
yet begun bringing up their goods II those signs weic not given, they put 
oil again, and went on to look for anothci place 73 



plaid in SOCIAL ECOLOGY OF AN AMERICAN CITY 
Drawn by Kathleen Voute foi Middletown m Transition by Robeit S 
Lyncl and Helen Mertell Lynd, copyright, 1937, by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc 

[united states] “In 1921, thirty white persons . . , executed an inden¬ 
ture, duly recorded, in which they recited that for their mutual benefit 
and the best interests of the neighborhood . . they mutually covenanted 
and agreed that no part of these properties should ever be used or occupied 
by, or sold, leased or given to, any person of the negro race or blood; and 
that this covenant should run with the land and bind their respective 
heirs and assigns lor twenLy-one years from and after its date 

“ . . the piohibitions of the Fourteenth Amendment ‘have reference to 
state action exclusively, and not to any action of private individuals'. . . 

And . do not in any manner prohibit or invalidate contracts entered 
into by private individuals in respect to the control and disposition of their 
own property " 74 

73 Rink, Esliimoiske eventr og sagn, suppl, pp 174, 177 

74 u S Supreme Court, Corrigan v Buckley [1926], United States Reports, 
271, (pp 323-32) pp 327, 330-31 
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To sum up, m so fai as an aica has a social ecology, there is a 
lelation between such social and spatial phenomena as intimacy 
and aggregation, distance and segregation, mobility and move¬ 
ment, etc 75 

Neighborhood 

A neighborhood is a gtoup of people who aie spatially close and 
socially primaly. Because of the kind of social intciaction that exists 
between neighbois, the neighborhood is socially important. 

[china] A neighbouilvood is the group of households combined for 
daily intimate contact and mutual help Conventionally people take the 
five households on each side of then residence as being then neighbours 
Foi these they have a special Lean slianhn They have towards one anothei 
special social obligations 

When a new-boin baby is one month of age, his mother will carry him 
to visit the neighbours They will be courteously leceived with tea and 
entertainments When they leave, a gift, which consists of cakes, will be 
bestowed on the baby This is the first visit of the baby to a house other 
than his own, even before he goes to his mother’s father’s house 

In the case of mamage, the bridegroom's family will distribute a kind 
of cake as an announcement and invitation to the wedding ceremony 
Neighbours are included on the list In leturn they will offer a piesent in 
cash on the wedding day and participate in the least of celebration In 
case of funerals, each house in the neighbourhood will send one person 
to assist without payment 

In daily life when one needs e\tia laboui m household work, such as 
removing heavy articles, neighbouis will come to help In case of economic 
stress, money can be borrowed Irom them in small sums without interest 
Such relations of mutual help are not rigidly confined to ten households, 
they depend more on personal intimacy than formal piescriptions 78 

[united statls] Town people speak of which "neighborhood” in town 
(that is, which section of the town—the “south pait,” the "east part," oi the 
“west part”) they live in and which one is best to live in (then own is gen¬ 
erally best) They speak of what people they “neighbor with" (visit, ex¬ 
change meals with, borrow from, etc), or “neighbor with most ’’ They also 
speak ol their “neighbors” as the people whose houses are neaiesL then 
own, whether or not they actually “neighbor back and forLh" with them 

Even laim neighborhoods cannot be described in topographical terms 
only Each farm family belongs to at least thice separate “neighborhoods,” 
only two of which have any remote likelihood oi congiuence, aside fiom 

7B Of comsc, by "movement” is meant “movement of members of a society 
rclalne to one another” A nomadic sociely is often on the move, but that does 
not nccessinly produce social mobility among its members 

7G H T Fet, Peasant Life in China, pp 98-99 
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, the world may provide lor then "neigh- 
all the other focal centers whicn afternoon) 

boring” (such as Plamville on M rhood> . , nc ludes geographically his own 
A farmer’s “real close neigh* 30 f our lo eight or ten adjoining or 

house and farm, at the centei, ®” anm -pile occupants of these farms are 
neatly adjoining households and ^ eas y talking distance for himself, 
his “near neighbors " They aie w thc people whom lie and Ins family 
Ins wife, and his clnldien TlieS 5.‘ c h neighborhood of this type is unique, 
supposedly neighbor with most ^ JS [hcie are farm houses, 

theie are as many of them m Am . bor { 100 d” functionally speaking, is 
Yet actually a man's “close n ® cbeme> 
more apt to resemble the following 


X 


□ 


X 


□ 


X 


(3 Ego’s house 

[I Houses of ''real" neighbors 

X Houses of geographical 
neighbors only 


o 


□ 



ises should be close, friendly, and cooper- 
Ideally the occupants of these * a0L ,_ ence in “class” or “moials” may make 
ative neighbors, but feelings of c ca lled “geographically simultaneous, 
two separate, and what might q j c j quarrel, rooted in a "line fence” 
neighborhoods out of the area b y livestock, or m a cluldten’s fight, 

(boundary) dispute, or in ciop c “ 11 * ‘ neighbors, as may family alliances or 
may cause unfriendliness betwee j glon on a tax levy or an election, or a 
misalliances, or a neighborhood c 1 teac j ierj peihaps kin to one of the dis- 
remembered quarrel over hiring ‘ ^ ren dered even moie complex by the 
affected neighbors The situation resu it xn very extraordinaiy neighboi- 
fact that social discriminations or „ W ith another man, when the wife 

mg situations a man may ‘ n el S, u j(j not neighbor” with the other wife 
of one "would not neighbor’ ° r , 0 „- e tlier freely, mnning m and out of 
Their small children may pl a T ga j s b y both mothers, while the post- 
both homes and fed between, a ie unable -to “speak friendly in 

adolescent girls of the “better a * j- aml jy Meanwhile, perhajis, the larger 
town” to the big boys of the ot ie ar ound” together, and even “stay 

boys in both families can hunt f n aStoun ding how complex the ritual and 
all night” with each other I [ become even in a small ruial community 
taboos on human mtei course can 
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where people like to say, “We’re just one plain old aveiage, everyday, work¬ 
ing class ol jreople here '* 

The important lunction ol neighborhoods is to provide “Neighbors”— 
people to know' moie intimately than anyone else except “kinfolks", 
people to visit and be visiied by, for a bnel chat, “all day,” or, frequently 
among children, all night; people with whom to exchange household com¬ 
modities, tools, implements, and work Women and children do much in¬ 
formal daily limning along the roads and footpaths connecting the houses 
of neighbors Childien tun over to a neighbor's to play, 01 aie sent there 
to borrow or to “see how Miz Miller’s all are ” Sometimes the boys of a 
dose neighborhood “spend then childhood together"—when they are not 
working they hunt, swim, and "run the timber” together Children and 
women borrow, exchange, and pass on magazines, newspapeis, and the few 
books owned in these neighborhoods Women boirow and repay staple 
giocenes or women’s tools (knitting needles, a cooking pot, dishes for "a 
big dinner,” even a picssure cooker) Women often “give” each othei 
sniplus garden vegetables and wild or tame frmL which “might spoil if not 
eaten now,’’ or one takes or sends the other a “mess” of any particularly 
“nice” homegiown oi native food She might send, for example, wild 
honey, or fish—if her boys have had a lucky day in the timber—, or a panful 
of unusually early potatoes or peas She would not ordmauly send cooked 
food or “houghten” food 

Men make fewer calls, unmotivated by an enand, to neighbors' houses 
than women make They "visit” with each other moie in town, in fields, 
and at bains Men do much boirowung and lending, liowevei They lend 
each other an ax, a plow, a wheelbairow, a cultivator, a mower, a hay rake, 
a wagon, a lioise 01 mule, or a team Modem and expensive machines like 
gasoline engines, cais, tractois and bmdcis, aie seldom asked for 01 lent 
If a man without a car needs one in an emeigency, a neighbor who owns 
a cai will take him whcrevei he has to go, at no cost oidmardy above the 
cost of gasoline, but expensive farm machinery is gencially made available 
to neighbors only through lather highly paid work Men lend ordinary 
woik freely, liowevei, 01 “fend a boy” to work for a neighbor They often 
“give” work lasting less than a day They would certainly "give” the short 
labor of helping a neighbor lift a broken pump shaft out of a well, or set 
up a chicken house or shed that the wind has blown over 77 

Settlement 

A settlement is a spatially distinct locality whose inhabitants 
engage in some social interaction, in fact, most of their direct social 
acts take place within the aiett The people may be sedentary or 
nomadic, and their habitations compact or scatLeied—it makes no 
difTeicnce 

Settlements may he divided into communities and cities A 


77 West, op «t,pp 69-73 
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community is a settlement which, lelatively speaking, is socially 
simple and cultuially homogeneous 

[china] "In Hsu chou, in the District of ICu-feng 

There lies a v illage whose name is Ghu-ch'en— 

A liundied. miles away from the county-town, 

Amici fields of hemp and green of mulbeny-tiees 
Click, click goes the sound of the spinning-wheel, 

Mules and oxen pack the village-streets 

The gills go chawing the water from the brook, 

The men go gatheung fh e-wood on the lull 
So fat fiom the town Government affans aie few. 

So deep in the hills, man’s ways are simple 
Though they have wealth, they do not tiaffic with it, 
Though they leach the age, they do not enLer the Army 
Each family keeps to its village trade, 

Gtey-heaclcd, they have nevci leit the gates 
Ah\e, they aie die people of Ch'en Village, 

Dead, they become the dust of Ch’en Village 
Out in the fields old men and young 
Gaze gladly, each in Lhe othei’s face 
In the whole village there are only two clans, 

Age after age Chus have maincd Ch’ens 

Near or distant, they have kinsmen in every house, 

Young ot old, they have fitends wherever they go 
On white wine and roasted fowl they fare 
At joyful meetings more than ‘once a week ’ 

While they aie alive, they have no distant pat tings, 

To choose a wife they go to a neighbour's house 
When they are dead,—no distant burial, 

Round the village graves he thick 

They are not troubled exthei about life or death. 

They have no anguish either of body or soul 
Ancl so it happens that they live to a ripe age 
And gieat-gieat-grandsons are often seen ” 78 

A compact community is a village, a scaueied community, an open 
countiy community 

Sociologically, the village is an important unit in the Tiobnands Even 
the mighLiest chief in the Trobnands wields his authority primarily over 
his own village and only secondanly over the distnct The village commu¬ 
nity exploit jointly their garden lands, peiform ceiemonies, wage waifaie, 
undertake tiachng expeditions, and sail in the same canoe or fleet of 
canoes as one gioup 

A village community is represented by a headman, its members make 

78 Po Chu i, “Ghu ch’en ullage”, in Poems, pp 157-59 
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then gardens in one block, and undei the guidance of their own garden 
magician, they cany on their own feasts and ceremonial arrangements, 
mourn their dead m common, and perform, in remembrance of their 
departed ones, an endless senes ol food distributions In all big affairs, 
whether of the district or of the tribe, members of a village community 
keep together, and act m one group 70 

[united states] Plainville is a community m the sense that all the 
people who live or trade there are labeled together under the name of 
their town. Wherever they go, they “came fiom Plainville ” If they letuin 
they “come home to Plainville," if only on a visit fiom their “present 
home ’’ In teims of social usages, sanctions, and status, they might just as 
well be called “Woodland County People” as Plainvillcrs, their comity is 
indeed a larger community to which they belong 01 feel that they belong 
—or which they "came from,” when they migiate Most sentiments foi 
county are identical with sentiments for trading center, but within the 
county, rivalries between the towns create special feelings of “community” 
foi each Plainvillers are Plamvillers, and not Stantonites or Discoveryites 
In yet larger senses, Plamvillers belong to a “region” of four 01 five 
neighboring counties, to “this quarter of the state,” to "this slate,” to “this 
section of the United States,” and to the nation Yet only feeble senti¬ 
ments attach to all of these larger areas, except the state and the nation. 
Identification with the state is felt during “big elections” but it is felt 
most keenly when traveling m othet states—travelers look at car license 
plates and start conventions with “people fiom home ” Identification 
with the nation mounts notably during wars and when past wars are re. 
membered None of these sentiments compares in intensity or complexity 
with the feeling lor Woodland County and for Plainville so 

[Marquesas] I should imagine that there weie about two thousand 
inhabitants in Typcc, and no number could have been bettei adapted to 
the extent of the valley The valley is some nine miles in IcngLh, and may 
average one in breadth, the houses being distributed at wide inteivals 
throughout its whole extent, principally, however, towards the head of 
the vale There are no villages The houses stand heie and there in the 
shadow of the groves, or are scattered along the banks of the winding 
saearn; their golden-hued bamboo sides and gleaming white thatch, foim- 
mg a beautiful contrast to the pcipetual veidure in which they are em¬ 
bowered 81 

A community is made up o£ one or more neighboihoods. A city is 
a compact settlement which is socially complex and culturally 
hetei ogeneous 

7(1 Malinowski, Aigonauts of the Western Pacific, pp 57, 70 

80 West, o p cit , p 56 

81 H, Melville, 7 ypee, p 262 

[united statls] Vide P W Teny and V M Sims, They Live on the Land 
(U of Alabama, Bureau o£ Educational Research, Studies tn Education, I), Uni¬ 
versity, Ala [1910?] 
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[rome] Athenaeus speaks of Rome as "the populace of the world,” aiul 
says that one would not shoot wide of the mark if he called the city of 
Rome an epitome of the civilized woild, so tiue is it that one may see at 
a glance all the cities of the wot Id settled theie More than one day 
would fad me if I tried to enumciate all Lhe cities he counts within the 
heavenly city of Rome—nay, all the days numbered in the year would not 
be enough, so many are the cities theie Even entile nations are settled 
theie en masse , like the Cappadocians, the Scythians, the Pontians, ancl 
mole besides 82 

If the inhabitants aie relatively immobile, the city may be teiniecl 
a town, 83 if lelatrvely mobile, a metropolis 

[united states] "Not only tianspoitation and communication, but the 
segregation of the urban population tend to facilitate the mobility of the 
individual man The processes ol segregation establish moial distances 
which make the city a mosaic of little worlds which touch but do not inlet 
penetiate This makes it possible foi individuals to pass quickly and easily 
fiom one moial milieu to another, and encourages the fascinating but dan 
geious experiment of living at the same time in several different con¬ 
tiguous, but otherwise widely sepaiated, worlds ” 84 

The town is made up of a number of neighboihoods, in the me- 
tiopohs the neighbothood tends to chsappcai (9) 

Paris is a loose meiger of many, uiy many, small provincial commu¬ 
nities, each of which is self-sufficient and pleasantly or offensively clannish 
“Do you live heie?” they will ask m die little local shops, and your 
answer makes a ddfeience, not only m the puces, but in the seivice A 
policeman won’t arrest you if you live on his beat, the accredited stieet- 
walkei won’t pick your pocket, they will see you safely home Even though 
you ate a foreigner, you may still be a petit Pnnsien, an insider, moie 
Fiench than a Parisian from some other quattei, he is the stiangei Some 
quarteis boast of inhabitants who have never been to Pans—the Pans of 
the foteigners and the financiers The giands boulevaich aie a place which 
the petits Pansiens make excursions to, as they visit Veisailles, on a holi¬ 
day, all dressed up, in family oi neighborhood sight-seeing gioups 

82 Athenaeus (2-3 cents An), Deipnosophistae, ed C. kaibel (Leipzig 
1887-90), 1 20 b-c, ti C B Gulick (London, 1927- ) Repunted by permission 
of the publishers, Harvard Urmeisitv Piess 

[uxirro stati s] Foi instance, New Yoik City, vide Fedeial Wrileis PiOject, 
New York City, New York Punoiama ( American Guide Senes), New \mk, 1938, 
idem New York City Guide ( American Guide Senes), New Voik, 1939, “The 
people,” Fortune, 20 (1929), no 1 (New Yoik City munbei), Pt 1 

82 [uni i ed srATrs] Vide Lyncl, Middletown idem, Middletown m Tuinsition 
(New Yoik, 1937) 

S4 R E Park, "The city suggestions for the investigation of human behavior 
in the urban environment,” pp 40—11, in R E Paik el al, The City (Chicago, 
1925), pp 1-46 
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My Paris, the pent Pans of my student days, was the Latin Quartei, 
of course, but the Latin Quaiter then was a simple, idyllic, fresh-walei 
college town, Our connection with Paris was by hoise busses which made 
the trip pleasant on a sunny day, but long, halting—a day’s work, we 
dressed up and took the tup only to letch money from the bank or to call 
on some tourist friend from home That and the opeia weie the only uses 
we had for the IkighL Bank I lemembcr once an enterprising patty of 
reckless fellows ventured with thetr girls to Montmartre, that was some¬ 
thing like, and they had a good tune, but they didn't get back till late the 
next forenoon and weie all tiled out and wietchedly sobeied by the long, 
long journey No, our lives were complete in the Quaitei, which was the 
laigest of all the Parisian communities, and, we thought, the most im¬ 
portant It had Lwo physical centeis, Montparnasse and the Boul’ Mich’, 
and it had two lobes to its brain, the Soibonne (with the university) and 
the Beaux Aits (with the other pnvate ail schools), but the art students 
and the university students played together 85 

[united states] The traditional neighborhood [in Los Angeles] was 
characterized by pioximity of residence, associations continued from child¬ 
hood on thiough adult lile, common paiticipaLion m the same activities, 
and consequently, lives "contacting” each other at the points of many 
shared interests In contiast, within the area Loday, the data suggest the 
separation of interests, the scattered icsideiues of hlends and the location 
ot meeting places of lodge, club, and lecreation center, for the theatei 
and dance, as outside the area The social and emotional satisfactions of 
the person are largely secured in gioups whose membership has little con¬ 
nection 01 none wuh Lite local area While the aica lCprescnts in degree 
the physical structme of the traditional Amcncan ncighboihoocl and small 
community, it would seem that in this urban lcsidential area the neigh¬ 
borhood as a pnmaiy gioup has become obsolete 01 at any rate is obso¬ 
lescent 

This study consistently points to the decreasing significance of the 
local aica as a base foi personal associations and the substitution of that of 
specialized interests 80 

District 

A distiut is a categorized set of spatially close settlements be¬ 
tween which there is a fan amount of social interaction. 

[chukchee] WiLh the Reindeer Chukchee, who live m small camps 
widely scattered over the tundra, the neatest camp forms the only human 
group with whom one may have frequent mtercoiuse It is called nim- 
takaclnn (“neighboring camp") Nun is the root ol the noun nt mmm 
("camp") Takachm is the noun takalhm ("mate,” "companion") with a 

85 L Siemens, Autobiography, pp 159-60 

88 B \ McClcnahan, The Changing Uiban Neighbnihood (U of Southern 
California, Social Science Senes , 1) (Los Angeles, 1929), pp 107, 110 
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slight phonetic change c and 1, m Chukchee phonetics, often leplace each 
other 

If some senous misfortune happens, the people of the nearest camp 
will always give help, the more so, since they are m most cases lelatives, 
01 at least good friends As an instance may be given the following stoiy, 
where the sudden death ol a Chukchee while hunting wild reindeer is 
desci ibed 

“When he left the camp and followed the lemdeerbuck, they both lan 
to the ice on a large lake He slipped on the ice and fell down Heie he 
bioke his neck and remained on the icc Two nights he was absent from 
Ins camp Aftei the second night, his wife went to the neighbms and 
biought them the news ‘My husband is absent!'—‘Oh, where is he? 1 —‘He 
was following the wounded reindeer ’—‘Oh, oh! let us go and look for him 
, . Well, do you know what direction we aie to take?’ They went to 
gether, the woman and one of the neighbors The woman sought on the 
land He look the load acioss the ice Then he found him, and gave a 
signal to the woman, who also came The dead man was lying on the ice ” 

Neigliboiing camps often, in changing the pasture grounds, follow the 
same route, in older to keep all the time m the same neighboihood as 
belore They gathei then skins and peltries and give them to one man, who 
goes to some distant place for trading-purposes They also assemble for 
ceiemomal and races 87 

[united states] “There is a significant trend in uibamzation which in 
recent decades had become quite marked It is levealcd by the extiaoidi- 
natily rapid growtli of small satellite towns and ruial communities within 
the orbit ol metropolitan centers as compaied with the cential cities them¬ 
selves Tins is in a sense an expression of the coming into moie geneial 
use of the automobile, electric service, the telephone, and the extension 
of urban utilities into the surrounding temloiy As a result, a new type of 
urban community has come upon the scene—the metropolitan region ” 88 

Region 

A tegton is a categorized set of settlements occupying a geo¬ 
graphically homogeneous area and having relatively similar cus¬ 
toms People living in the same geogiaphic area tend to have similai 
pioblems of envn onmental adjustment And since the aiea is 
usually bounded by geogiaphic baineis (rivers, mountains, etc), 
it is easiei for them to interact socially with each other than with 
people outside of the area To the extent that this occurs , they not 
only become socially important to one anothei, but their customs 
become quite different hom those or other aieas 

87 W Bogoias, The Chukchee, pp G27-C28 

88 U S National Resouices Committee, Urbanism Committee, Out Cities 
(Washington, 1937), p 33, vide ibid , map facing p 32 
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fiFUGAo] The folk living in a single valley or region are fairly homo¬ 
geneous in language, much mtermauied, ancl usually manage to get along 
with each other without a gieat deal of actual fighting. And when fighting 
does occur, neighbourly counsel inteivenes to prevent a permanent feud 
fiom resulting Sunounding the home region is a ring of other regions 
with whom relations are less cordial, which may be called the “neutial 
cone ” There is also much intermarriage with these regions and the folk 
there may not be beheaded even if it becomes necessary to kill them Be¬ 
yond the neutral zone and encircling it is a "feuchst zone” 1 nearly every 
kinship group m the home region is at more or less active feud with one or 
more groups there, and heads are taken of those slam m feuds Beyond 
this zone is what may be called a "wat zone” with which enmity is on a 
geographic basis rather than one of blood teud that is, practically all the 
people there are unrelated and enemies, and are killed and beheaded on 
sight if a good opportunity offers 

Still, it is neccssaiy to warn that all this is only (and very decidedly) 
schematic Many factors besides distance enter into the relations between 
regions, as, for example, tiadition, trading relations, degree of kinship ancl 
mtermairiage, and geographic factois Thus, as illustrating the last named 
factor, it is to be noted that regions situated on the same stream are neter 
at so deadly enmity as those on opposite sides of a range, are more homo¬ 
geneous, and have a tradition of cooperation But in general it is fairly 
safe to say, at least, that linguistic differences and outlandishness increase 
with distance and that tolerance decreases so 

Nation 

A nation is a spatial gioup which is a society. 

[kariera] The tube is distinguished fiom its neighbours by the posses¬ 
sion of a name, a language and a defined territoiy There is no tribal chiet, 
nor any form of tribal government The fights that formerly took place 
were not wars of one tribe with another, but of one part of one tribe with 
one part of another, or at times of one part of a tribe with another part 
of the same tribe Thus theie was no unity of the tribe in warfare 

As a rough estimate . we may suppose that the tribe consisted of 
between tweiuy and twenty-five local groups . 

The clans numbeied XVIII and XIX arc doubtful They lie at the 
boundary of three tribes, the Kariera, Ngaluma, and Injibandi, and it is 
impossible to say with ceitainty to which iribe each clan belongs. Thus I 
was told more tlign once that XVIII was "half Ngaluma, half Kariera,” and 
it was sometimes spoken of as a Kariera clan and sometimes Ngaluma In 
exactly the same way theie is some doubt whether XIX is Kariera or Inji¬ 
bandi, 01 even Ngaluma . The fact is that one tribe is not clearly 

80 R F Baiton, Philippine Pagans, pp 1-2 

For a discussion of legions in the United Slates, vide II W Odum and H E 
Mooie, American Regionalism (New Yoih, 1938) 
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marked off from its neighbours, but there are often near the border a num¬ 
ber of local groups that occupy an indeterminate position ®0 

BIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Chapter IV discusses the influence of biological charactei istics 
in the qualifications for ioIcs And in so far as these characteristics 
aie used as crilena m social differentiation, they can be used to 
categorize together those people who have similai biological chai- 
actenstics As a result, when the members of a society are put into 
biological segments, these segments emphasize the similarity in the 
loles of the membeis ot each segment and ihe differences in the 
roles assumed by the members of the different segments Theiefore 
the biological segment acts as a social control by which the qualifica¬ 
tions and sets ol behavior foi each segment’s loles, and the lecip- 
local lights and duties between the roles of the vanous segments, 
are leinforced. 

Sex-age segments 

Our data is pretty much limited to sex-age segments, so fai It 
seems that such segments exist m eveiy society And m so far as the 
members of such segments have stiong solidaiity, they are found to 
have customs of their own—even to the extent of approximating a 
sub-culture. 

[ojiuwa] Traditionally there is a cleavage between die pursuits 
of men and those of women Men occupy themselves outside of the home 
they hunt, trap, fish, hold religious performances, and engage in wai 
Women are supposed to stay at home and convert the fruits of hunting and 
fishing into edibles and clothing, diey make the lodge furnishings, do bead- 
woik and porcupine quill work, make twine, fish-nets and bark matting, 
pick berries, cure sugar and rice with the help of the men, collect medicinal 
herbs, cook, mend, and bear children Whenever men fulfill their duties 
cieditably, they are lauded In company they tell endless stories about their 
adventures, for their duties are always "adventures”, they hold stag feasts 
of religious impoitance alter a successful hunt Even the mythology occu¬ 
pies itself with the pursuits and rewards of men The important visions, 
which men have been driven all then youth to pursue, bestow power for 
the masculine occupations A successful hunter can parade this fact in ways 
licensed by his visions, songs that he sings publicly, amulets that are con¬ 
spicuous and worn in public, chaims that he can sell He has also sumptu¬ 
ary privileges, such as polygyny Women's work on the contrary “is spoken 


80 Radcliffe-Biown, op ul , pp 144—16, 1G0-C1 
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of neither for good not Cor evil” at le.ist m a gathering of men Conven 
tionally it is not judged in any way, it is simply not given any thought 
Privately, a man may be proud of Ins wife’s handiwork m tanning or bead¬ 
weaving, m an unguarded moment he may even explain that these excel¬ 
lences had led him to walk many miles to claim the woman as his wife 
The women ihcmselves live in a world of values all their own, a world 
dosed to the men Mother and daughters discuss the meats of their work 
just as men do the merits of theirs, and when the village quaiter of the 
year comes about, the vanous iamihes visit, and widei groups of women 
discuss their own interests But these discussions and boasts aie not formal, 
as Lhe men's are, they belong to the level of gossip 

In the absence of the men, the women form a closed woild where each 
woman is distinctive, where women’s work is valued explicitly, and wheie 
women’s values aie pursued It is completely dissociated liom the world of 
men wheie women’s work is conventionally ignoied and wheie no indi¬ 
vidual woman is distinctive In the relaxed smoking houis altei the hunt 
and at the leasts, men talk about the "important" things within their cx 
penence, about adventures of the hunt and war, quairels oi shamans, meta¬ 
physics of the nude rite The women listen and say little In their continu¬ 
ous busy hours, while the men are gone irom the lodge, women talk about 
then important experiences the numbei and peculiarities ol then hus¬ 
bands, the number of their children, the reasons lor a case of adultery, the 
objections to plural marriage, the queerness of some women who war, hunt, 
and practice seership like men, Lhe merits of individual pieces oi work in 
legard to technique or ingenuity ol pattern, sexual abenations such as 
illegitimacy, abortion, incest, or suspected homosexuality, the jmvate mo 
lives behind interesting actions 

From living in the same lodge with the oldei women, listening to their 
talk, assisting them, dying to imitate them, the girl leal ns the duties and 
also the opportunities of her sex She develops incentives in the women’s 
world that m limited ways paiallel the incentives of men in their world 
Thus excellence of handiwork excites the mfoimal attention ol women as 
widely as the boy’s talent in hunting excites the attention of men Other 
women—relatives, village neighbors, visiting women Irom distant villages— 
come for mstiuction and to place orders, the achievements of a gifted 
woman set the standards for a region 01 

[united states] Some 6,000,000 U S teen-age girls live in a woild all 
their own . It is a woilcl ol sweaters and skins and bobby sox and 
loafers, of hair worn long, of eye-glass rims painted led with nail polish 

. It is a world of Vergil’s Aeneid, second-year French and plane geom¬ 
etry, of class plays, field hockey, "moron” jokes and put-on accents It is a 
world of slumbei parties and the Hit Pmade, of jjeanut buttei and popcorn 
and the endless collecting of menus and match covers and little stuffed 
animals 

It is also a world ol many laws They are capricious laws, changing oi 

,1 R Landes, The Ojibwa Woman (Columbia U, Contributions to 4>Uhio- 
pology, 31) (iNew Yoik, 1938), pp 10-11, 18-19 
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leveising themselves almost overnight But while they aie m effect, the 
laws aie immutable and the punishment lor violation is osuacism, swift 
and teiriiymg piactice of ancient peoples Months ago colored bobby so\ 
folded at the top were decreed, not by anyone 01 any group but, as usual, 
by a sudden mystenous and umveisal acceptance of the new idea Now no 
teen-agei dales wear anything but pure white soy without a fold She must 
not let a beauty parloi do her hair, nor can she wear heavy make-up, too- 
long fingernails, a hat, stockings 01 high-heeled shoes She must not dunk, 
must not neck with boys she does not know well and, above all, she must 
never do anything too grown-up 01 too sophisticated 02 

[masai] All those wainois who pass from die novice stage to the warrior 
stage at the same time—in fact, all those boys cncumcised between a single 
ox-seizing ceremony and the succeeding hail-shaving ceremony—are grouped 
as members of a single age-gioup “3 

The Age-gtoup system plays such a large paiL in the tubal organization 
that I will deal with it in detail 

A light-side cucumcision is called E-Muiata e tatene ~ the circumcision 
of right A left-side cucumcision is E-Muuita e kedyavye — the cucumcision 
of left 

Each of these gioups is called 01 poioi, an age-group Each age-gioup 
takes a temporal y name soon aftei circumcision and receives a new one at 
its E-Unoto ceremony Tor example, the piesent age of Purko warnois was 
called ll-Ticgi pnor to their E-Unoto, when they took the name of II- 
Salaash 

A right and a left age-gtoup togethei form a larger group, which I shall 
refer to as a geneiation in contiadistinction to an age The term for a 
generation is Ol aji, but it is also ofien loosely designated as 01 poioi 

Speaking geneially, each section has a difleient name for iLs warrior 
age-gioups The exceptions are (a) Loita and Siria (b) Kabutei.’L Odoki- 
lam and Maiapato, who respectively share a single E Unnto ceremony and 
therefore have age-names common to their respective groups 

The geneiation names emanate from the Kissorigo in Tanganyika Ter¬ 
ritory and are common to all the Masai They aie given soon after the 
wairiors of Lhe combined ages have become elders Thereafter the age- 
names tend to fall into disuse and be replaced by the geneiation-name . 

Spiut —The age-gioup ol each section forms one or more spmt or com 
panics Each spmt has its Aigwenan, who performs some of the duties of a 
captain The word literally means counselloi One of the captains is con¬ 
sidered to have authority over all the age-gioup as well as his own spirit, 
and he is called ‘L-Aigwenan Vol poioi in contrast to the others who are 
'L aigiuenak loo spmt 

As an example ol the spmt divisions, the II ICitoip age group of the 
Purko has three spiuts— Il-Meshuke, 'L-Aitetti and Il-Kanyara 

92 Anonymous, “Teen-age girls," Life, 17 (1914), no 24, (pp 91-99) p 91 
Copyught Time Inc, 1944 

03 L S B Leakey, “Some notes on the Masai of Kenya Colony,” Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, GO (1930), (pp 185-209) p 191 
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When the warnois become eldeis the Aigwenak usually retain their 
authority 

An Aigewenan appears to be chosen in the fiist instance by the elders, 
but il lie proves unsatisfactory the wamors sometimes exert themselves 
successfully to get him changed 94 

INTEREST 

When an acUviLy cannot be canted out by a single individual, 
it is performed by a group of coopeiating or collaborating indi¬ 
viduals If the activity is customary, the membcis of the group tend 
to be categouzed as socially related on the basis of the customaiy 
activity which they jointly peifoim The lesulting gioup is an 
association, and the membeis ol Lhe group are associates 

Fash anti] Asa jo A union or company of men banded together under 
a leader, chosen from among their numbei by popular vote, to compel 
the recognition of a real or imaginary grievance or to further some plan, 
good or perhaps bad, upon which all are of one mind; or perhaps again, 
merely for the purpose ol joining together to woik m turns for each othei, 
say at cultivating or clearing a plantation 

These companies or confederations adopt a leader, as already stated, 
and assume an emblem 01 flag, and the confedeiation is given a name, gen- 
cially one explaining the uiison d'elie for the amalgamation The follow¬ 
ing are a tew examples of "company” names 

Kvinarmn, "We hate gieedmess ” 

Apesemaka, “We wish to present oui grievance ” 

Apugya, "Strike a light" (with flint and steel) 05 

The political associations that exist m the United States are only a 
single feature in the midst of the immense assemblage of associations in 
that country. Americans of all ages, all conditions, and all dispositions con¬ 
stantly form associations They have not only commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing companies, in which all take part, but associations of a thousand other 
kinds, religious, moral, serious, futile, general or restricted, enormous or 
diminutive The Americans make associations to give entertainments, to 
found seminaries, to build inns, to constiuct chuiches, to diffuse books, to 
send missionaries to the antipodes, in this manner they found hospitals, 
prisons, and schools If it is proposed to inculcate some truth or to foster 
some feeling by the encouragement of a great example, they form a society. 
Wherever at the head of some new undertaking you see the government 
in France, or a man of rank in England, in the United States you will be 
sure to find an association 

As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States have taken up 

94 D S Fox, “Further notes on the Masai of Kenya Colony,” ibid j (pp 447— 
65) pp. 449-50 

0'S Rattray, Ashanti Piaveibs, pp 45-46 
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an opinion or a feeling which they wish to promote m the world, they look 
out fot mutual assistante, and as soon as they have found one anotliei out, 
they combine From that moment they are no longer isolated men, but a 
power seen from afai, whose actions serve for an example and whose lan¬ 
guage is listened to The first time I heaid in the United States that a hun¬ 
dred thousand men hacl bound themselves publicly to abstain from spmtu- 
ous liquors, it appeared to me mote like a joke than a serious engagement, 
and I did not at once perceive why these temperate citizens could not con¬ 
tent themselves with clunking water by their own firesides I at last under¬ 
stood that these hundied thousand Americans, alarmed by the progress of 
cliunkenness around them, had made up their minds to pationize temper¬ 
ance They acted in just the same way as a man of high rank who should 
chess very plainly in older to mspne the humbler oiders with a contempt 
ol luxury 00 


CONGENIALITY 

In becoming socialized, man acquires a desire for companionship 
that is satisfied by the process ol social mteiaction itself Undei ouh- 
naiy conditions haimomous social interaction is the most gratifying, 
and individuals who establish more oi less peimanent relations foi 
the sake of the haimomous social inteiaction that exists between 
them are comrades These are divided into two categoncs, depend¬ 
ing upon whether 01 not they aie kin The loimei aie favoied kin 
and make up an aflettwnute kinship gtoup, the lattei are fnends 
and fotm a fnendslnp gioup 

[troiiriands] The real importance of the clan in native imagination and 
society is illustrated by an interesting linguistic distinction The native 
woid for “friend” is lubaygu, signifying “the man with whom I associate 
fiom choice, because I like him ” . But this woid may only be applied 

to a man’s friend Irom anothei dan, and it is not only incorrect, but even 

00 \ De Tocqueville, Do la demonatie en Amerique, III, Pt 2, Chap 5 (pp 
175-76, 181) 

One liairiecl Ameiican was led to exclaim 

"In fact, are not our modem lefoimeis cauying the joke a little too far 5 They 
are becoming, it stokes us, a leal annoyance The land is overspread with them, 
and matteis have come to such a pass, that a peaceable man can haidly ventuie 
to eat or drink, to go to bed oi to get up, to coirect his childien or kiss his wife, 
without obtaining the pcimission of some moial oi other lefoim society The 
individual is bound hand and foot, and delivered up to the sage doctors and 
sagei doctresses, who have soluntcered their seivices in the management of his 
alfjns He has nothing he can call his own, not even his will There is left him 
no spot, no sanctum, into which some association committee cannot penetrate, 
and dictate to him whaL he may do or wliat he ought to sulfei ”—O A Browrn- 
sou, “Ultiaism [1838]” jap 108-09, in Walks, ed H F Brownson (Detroit, 1882- 
87), XV, pp 107-12 
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improper, to use it of a kinsman . Thus a twofold scheme in the rela¬ 
tions between men is clearly defined linguistically by the two words for 
friend, one meaning “inend within the barrier,” the other “friend across 
the bairiei ” 07 

Affectionate kinship group 

Litlle attention has been paid to the affectionate kinship group 
Yet people m our own society often talk of then favorite parent, 
sibling, child, etc, and for millennia wnteis have used the plot of 
competing relatives who try to ingratiate themselves with a wealthy 
old person so as to become the favorite kinsman and heir 

[japan] “Not only To no Chujo but all his sons weie there but 
Pimcess Omiya [To no Chujo’s mothei] would not receive any of them 
behind liei curtams-of-state Sayeman no Kami and Gon Chunagon, who 
weie not her own children but hacl been bom to the late Minister of the 
Left by another wife, were also m the habit of calling, out of lespect to 
their latbei’s memoiy, and on this occasion, thinking to please and interest 
their stepmother, they had brought their little sons with them But the 
only result was that companng them m her mind with hei iavourite Yugin 
[liet daughter's son], she thought them very ugly, unattractive little boys 
Yugtri and Kumoi [To no Chujo’s daughter], these were the only grand¬ 
children for whom she leally cared 98 

It would be important to know just how the rights and duties 
pi escribed by a kinship system aie modified by the ptescnce of an 
affectionate kinship group among some ol the kin One aspect of the 
subject has been described by Malinowski He has shown that that 
among the matulineal Trobuancleis, wheie a man’s heir is custom- 
auly his sister’s son, the gieater the affection he has foi his own son, 
the more he is led to be geneious to the latter at the expense of the 
f miner 

[trobriands] Physiological fatheihood is unknown, and no tie of kin¬ 
ship or relationship is supposed to exist between faiher and child, except 
that between a mother’s husband and the wife’s child Nevertheless, the 
father is by far the nearest and most affectionate friend of his children In 
ever so many cases, I could observe that when a child, a young boy or girl, 
was in trouble or sick, when there was a question oi someone exposing 
himself to difficulties 01 danger for the child’s sake, it was always the father 
who worried, who would undergo all the hardships needed, and never the 

97 Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savagei, p 501 

nsMurasaki shikibu (b 978?), The Tale of Genji, ti A Walev (Boston, 1935), 
p 418 

[western Europe] Vide Shaiespeaie, King Leai 
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maternal uncle Tins state of things is quite clcaily recognised and ex¬ 
plicitly put inLo words by the natives In matteis o£ inheritance and hand¬ 
ing ovei of possessions, a man always shows the tendency to do as much 
foi his childien as he is able, consideung his obligations to his sister’s 
family 

It is difficult, in one phiase 01 two, to epitomise the distinction between 
the two relations, that between a boy and his maLernal uncle, and Lhat 
between a son and a father The best way to put it shoitly might be by 
saying that the maternal uncle's position of close relation is regalded as 
light by law and usage, whereas the father’s mtciest and affection £01 his 
childien aie due to sentiment, and lo the intimate personal relations exist¬ 
ing between them I-Ie has watched the children grow up, he has assisted 
the mother m many of the small and tender caies given to an infant, he has 
earned the child about, and given it such education as it gets Irani switch¬ 
ing the eldei ones at woth, and gi tdually joining in In matters ol inhent- 
ance, the fathei gives the children all that he can, and gives it heclv and 
with pleasure, the maternal uncle gives under the compulsion of cusLom 
what lie cannot withhold and keep lor his own childien 011 

Friendship group 

As far as I know, there is no society without friendship gioups 
and some customaiy expicsston of then impoitance 

[china] “On the tiees go the blows chang-thang. 

And the buds ciy out ymg-ymg 
One issues horn the daik valley, 

And 1 emotes to the lolty tree, 

While ying goes its cry, 

Seeking with its voice its companion 
Look at the bud. 

Bird as it is, seeking with us voice its companion. 

And shall a man 

Not seek to have his fuends? 

Spiritual beings will then hearken to him, 

He shall have harmony and peace ” 100 
[united states] “The soul selects her ovvii society, 

Then shuts the door, 

On hei clivme majority 
Obtiudc no moie 

Unmoved, she notes the charoit’s pausing 
At hei low gale. 

Unmoved, an emjieior is kneeling 
Upon hei mat 

90 Malinowski, At gonauls of the Western Pacific, pp 71-72, vide idem, Crime 
and Custom m Savage Society (New Yolk, 1926), pp 101-11 

mo <lhih Clung [9th-6th cents uc], ed J Legge (Chinese Classics, 4) (Hong 
Kong, 1871), 2 1 5 1 
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I’ve known her fiom an ample nation 
Choose one, 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone " 101 


In so far as they aie 1 elated solely through congeniality, 102 the inter¬ 
action between fnends is moie haimomous than any other, and as a 
lesult the gieatcst solidarity is found in friendship gioups. 

[Greece] Dionysius having fallen from his tyranny and come to 
Connth, narrated to us the particulars concerning Phintias and Damon the 
Pythagoreans, and these were respecting the one being sponsor foi the 
death of the other But the mode of the suretyship was as follows He said 
that certain persons, who were familial with him, had frequently made 
mention of the Pythagoreans, defaming and reviling them, calling them 
arrogant, and asseiting that their gravity, their pretended fidelity, and 
apathy would be laid aside, if any one should cause them to fall into some 
great calamity Ceitam persons however contradicting this, and conten¬ 
tion arising on the subject, recourse was had to aitifice, and one of the 
accusers of Phintias said before him, that he evidently conspired with cei- 
tain others against the life of Dionysius. This also was testified by some 
that were present, and the charges against Phintias appeared to be veiy 
probable Phintias thciefoie was astonished at the accusation But when 
Dionysius had unequivocally said, that he bad accurately explored all these 
paiticulars, and that it was necessary that he should che, Phintias replied, 
that if it appeared lequisite to him that tins should take place, he requested 
that he would grant him the remainder of the day, m order that he might 
settle lus own affans, and also those of Damon For those men lived to¬ 
gether, and had all ilungs in common Phintias, however, being the eldei, 
the management of die domestic concerns was for the most part under¬ 
taken by linn He requested therefore, that Dionysius would suffer him to 
depart tor this purpose, and he would appoint Damon for his suiety 
Dionysius therefore said that he wondered at the icqucst, and that he asked 
lnm whethei there was any man who was willing to become security for the 
death of anolhei But Phintias asserting that there was, Damon was sent 
foi, who, on hearing what had happened, said that he would become the 
sponsor, and that he would remain there till Phintias returned Dionysius 
Uierefore said, that he was immediately astonished at these circumstances, 
but that they who at first introduced the experiment, derided Damon as 
one who would be caught, and said sneeringly that he would be the vicari¬ 
ous stag When therefore it was near sunset, Phintias came to die, at which 
all that were present were astonished and subdued But Dionysius said, 
that having embiaced and kissed the men, he requested that they would 

101 E Dickinson, Poems, p 8 

t° 2 . foi both men and women birds of a feather aie moic likely to flock 
together than that opposites attract—F G Flemming, "Best friends,” Journal 
o/ Sotta! Psychology, 3 (1932), (pp 385-89) p 389 
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recuve him as the thud into then friendship They however would by no 
means consent to a thing of this kind, though he entreated them to comply 
•with his request 10,1 

[united states] “When a friend asks, there is no tomoirow ” n>4 

It follows that the friendship relation often overrides all otheis— 
c\ en those of kinship 

[akamba] Just in the same way as the bonds of natuial lelationship aie 
veiy strong and the feeling of affinity within the family (clan) stands out in 
violent contrast to the old hostility and dissension between the different 
parts and districts, so does sworn biolherhood unite men with strong 
bonds If two men wish to become blood-brothers, the preliminary step is 
the mutual exchange of piesents, consisting of beer and goats, which latter 
they kill and consume together The final and conclusive ceremony con¬ 
sists in their meeting in the hut of one of them a calabash of beer is pio- 
duced, out of which they alternately take mouthfuls of the liquid, which 
are then ejected back of the right hand, and sucks the blood which wells 
forth from the hand of the partner The blood biotherhood is now sealed, 
and if either of them afterwards breaks it, lie will be overtaken by misfor¬ 
tunes and certain death Even it both should tire of the friendship, they 
cannot sever the bond without meuning calamitous consequences 

This relationship seems to be equally binding and to have the same 
consequences as the natural relationship, of which it is probably an imita¬ 
tion The children of the parties look upon each other, and are looked 
upon, as brotheis and sisters, and may not marry together Two men united 
by such a bond are under the obligation to render each other mutual help 
If one of the foster-brotheis is a part in a law suit, or if he is charged with 
some crime, the other appears at the trial, even if he has important affairs 
of Ins own to see to For example, if the son of one of them leceives a blow 
at the dancing place—during the dancing, the youths engage in violent 
rivalry for the favour of the guls, and hence blows are often exchanged— 
the sons of the other family come to his assistance 103 

[Greece] “Ahl the old saying again, ‘Get friends, not relations only ’ 
Tor a man whose soul is knit with thine, though he is not of thy kin, is 
better worth owning as a fuend than a whole host of relations " 106 

Historical References 

(1) “The human species, though disposed to associate, is disposed to 
separation also It is ever found in divisions and compartments, undei the 
denomination of families, tribes, nations, or hordes "—A Ferguson, Prin¬ 
ciples of Moral and Political Science , II, p 293 

Pythagorean School, D 7, in FI Diels Pic FiagmenLe der Vorsokratiker, 
rev W Kranz (Berlin, 1914-37, 5th ed), ti T Tailor (London, 1926) 

104 W G Smith, 0\ford Dictionary of English Proveibs, p 570 
103 Lmdblom, The Akamba, p 140 
ioo Euripides, Orestes , pp 804-06 
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(2) “All the forms thus far discoveied resolve themselves, m a compre¬ 
hensive sense, into two, the descuptive and the classificatoiy, which aie the 
reverse of each other m their fundamental conceptions ”—L H Morgan, 
Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (Smithsonian 
Institution, Contubutions to Knowledge, 17 2 [218]) (Washington, 1870), 
p vi, vide ibid , pp 12-13, 468-70 

(3) “The aim of these lertmes is to demonstiate the close connection 
which exists between methods of denoting lelationship or kinship and 
forms of social oiganisation, including those based on different varieties of 
the institution of marriage In other words, my aim will be to show that the 
terminology of relationship has been iigoiously deteimmed by social con¬ 
ditions ”—W H R Riveis, Kinship and Social Organization (London 
School of Economics, Studies in Economic and Political Science, 36) (Lon¬ 
don, 1914), p 1 

“One who applies a given term of relationship to another person has 
Lo behave towards that person in certain definite ways He lias to peiform 
certain duties towards him, and enjoys certain pnvileges, and is subjecL to 
certain restrictions in his conduct in relation to him ’’—Ibid, p 12 

(4) "Families may be considered as Lhe elementary foims of society, or 
establishments the most indispensably necessary to the existence and pres 
ervation of the kind ’’—Ferguson, op cit, I, p 27 

(5) “ wlierevei there aie considerable social differences, dependent 
on differences in propeity and rank, it is principally lhe wealthy or the 
aristocratic man who possesses many wives W M Wundt, Elemente de i 
Volkeipsycliologie (Leipzig, 1912), p 44, u E L Schaub (London, 1916). 

(6) “Theic aie two alternatives enhci foi the wife to remain in her 
own home, or to be taken by hei husband to his home, according to which 
of these customs pievaxls, the family will be pi one to become maternal or 
paternal E B Tylor, “The matriarchal family system,” Nineteenth Cen 
tmy, 40 (1896), (pp 81-96) pp 93-94 

(7) " . let us picture a emporate group, exclusive and, in theoiy at 
least, rigorously hereditary It possesses a ceilain traditional and mde 
pendent oigamzation, a chief and a council, ancl as occasion demands it 
meets in assemblies endowed with more or less full authority Often united 
in the celebration of certain festivals, it is fuitliei bound together by com 
mon customs which bear more especially upon mamage, lood, and various 
cases oi impurity Finally, it is aimed, in ordei Lo assure its authonty, with 
a junsdiction of fanly wide extent, capable by the mflicLion of certain 
penalties, especially by banishment, eithei absolute oi revocable, enforcing 
the powei oi the community Such, buelly, is the caste system as it appeals 
to us 

“We are in the presence of an hereditary organization, marriage laws 
therefore must and do occupy the fust place m us mechanism This is so 
striking that some wnters have been led lo represent the rules and restric¬ 
tions concerning it as the very essence of the caste—an exaggeration, but a 
significant one E Senait, Les castes dans VInde (Paris, 1896), pp 23, 25, 
tr E D Ross (London, 1930) 

(8) “[In India] the mcmbeis of a caste not only have their own special 



completeness, along with tlie institutions and ideas which ait tin ap¬ 
pendages "-H S Maine, Ftllagu-Cowanito in Ik hi ail IFest [1811 
(New York, 1876,3id ed), pp 2M 
(9) “ in a gieat town friends ate scatteied, so that tat is not that 
fellowship, foi the most part, wild is in less neighbouihoods "-F Bacon, 
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Chapter XIII concerned itself with the cusiomary ways in 
which people aie related to one anothei Now we focus our atten¬ 
tion on the customary ways in which related people come to act col¬ 
lectively 

The piocess of social interaction itself produces a Lendenty to 
conformity in the behavioi of the pai Ucipants 

the evaluation and comparison of stimuli, has been subjected 
experimentally to the group influence In the fust study of this sort the 
wntei used judgments of pleasantness 01 unpleasantness of odors . . The 
unpleasant odors wete estimated as les s unpleasant in the gmup than 
when judging alone, and the pleasant weie estimated as less pleasant in the 
group than m the solitary judgments 

The enine experiment was repeated using series of weights instead of 
odors When judging in the group the heavier weights weie judged 
as hghtei than when judging alone; and the lighter weights were judged as 
heaviei 

A social attitude of considerable importance is here revealed Barring 
individual exceptions (a few of which were found in the experiments de¬ 
scribed), there is a basic human tendency to temper one’s opinions and 
conduct by deference lo the opinions and conduct of others In the 
writer's expenment all discussion was prohibited The individuals were 
aware that their judgments would not be compared and that there was no 
possible advantage in adhering in their reactions to an imagined group 
average Yet the mere proximity and co-working of other persons 
were stimuli which sufficed to evoke this modified fonn of response To 
think and to judge with others is to submil one’s self unconsciously to their 
standards We may call this the attitude of social conformity i 

IF H Allpoit, Social Psychology (Boston, 192d), pp 271-78. 
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But this holds tiue only within ceitain limits. Customary ways for 
achieving a sull gieater degie of confomnty are necessary in most 
cases ot group adjustment. 

In the first place, the membeis of a gioup may have diffeient 
opinions as to how they should act, and if each were to go his own 
way they would be aL sixes and sevens and never get anywheie So 
if people are to act effectively as a gioup, they have to have some 
means of determining group policy, ie., deciding upon a collective 
goal and means of achieving it In the second place, once the ques¬ 
tion of group policy is settled, Lhe members have to cooidmate their 
behavior m ordei that the policy can be put into effect The polity 
of a group, then, is the body of customs by which the gioup decides 
upon ( determination ) and carries out ( execution ) a policy (1) 

This determination and execution of group policy takes place 
through a piocess of social interaction Al this point it should be ie- 
called that by definition, social mteiaction involves a ceitam amount 
of recipiocal influence between the acts composing it. It follows, 
therefoie, that the social interaction occurring in the clcteiinitiation 
and execution of gioup policy produces some mutual modification 
in the acts of the participants As a result, Lhe collective action oE 
the group tends to be somewhat different from the actions of the 
individual members of that gi oup when taken sepai ately 

When the social acts involved in the interaction are on a panty 
m their effects, the menrbeis of the group are in a lelation of equal¬ 
ity, and all the members of the group contribute uniformly to the 
deteimination and execution of policy But if the social acts of some 
become the dominant stimulus, so thaL the influences of the others 
aie minimal, a domination-sub 01 dmation lelation exists Those who 
pieponderantly influence the actions of otheis in the piocess of social 
interaction aie dominant, while those whose actions aie thus influ¬ 
enced become suboidmate (2) 

[ashanti] "No one sends a child on an enand and looks to see if he is 
pleased or not.” . . . 

"Between master and slave there is no 'pull and let me pull’ (no striving 
for the mastery) ” 2 

Domination and subordination can anse on a numbei of grounds, 
so it may simplify matters to start with a table. (3) 


2R S Rattray, Ashanti Pioveibs, 356, 462 
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KINDS OF DOMINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


GROUND 

B\SIS TOR DOMINATION 

BASIS FOR SUBORDINATION 

1. Formulation 

Aptness of piogiam 

Conctnience 

2. Prestige 

Status 

Emulation 

3 Affection 

ObjecL of admnation 

Accedence 

4. Authority 

Role 

Defeiencc 

5 Coercion 

Powei 

Submission 


1. A formulatoi is one who has an apt piogram 3 which seems 
adequate £oi oiganmng and diiectmg the disorganized and landom 
behavioi of the group. (4) 


[china] “To that which agrees with our own opinions we assent, from 
that which does noL we dissent We regaid that which agrees with our own 
opinion as right We lcgard that which diffeis fiom our opinion as 
wrong ” 4 

[united states] “New Yoik in the nineties was about what Tennessee is 
nowadays, a piovincial, moral community with a conscience, to which Dr 
Parhhuist and the leformeis could appeal, as they did, with fine blind 
faith . Everybody knew' what was bad; our city government was bad 
We knew that in a gencial w r ay, and Dr Parkhurst was making our vague 
sense of evil acutely definite by the simplest soil of moral revelation and 
reasoning . . 

“Bribery was the answer to all oui questions, and bnbeiy was wrong 
Wasn't it? 

“Dr Paikhurst's constructive ideas were as simple and moial as Ins 
charges, which he continued to delivei with force and effect His analysis 
of his facts was that, since only bad men would take bnbes and since the 
Tammany police and political officcis not only accepted but exacted them, 
our government was bad because there weie bad men in office And the 
cure was to discharge the bad men and elect good men That expressed our 
popular mind ” r > 

2 In domination based on prestige, the individual has a high 
social status which also tends to adlieie to his pioposals The sub¬ 
ordinates, in trying to emulate him, accept his progiam 

. certain attitudes can be easily and suddenly changed by a manipu¬ 
lation of the prestige element 0 

[asiianti] “When you aie a pool man, you remain at home and do not 
mix in public affairs 

“When a poor man makes a pioverb, it does not spiead abroad . . 

S A program is a proposed policy 

i Chuang tz.ii, 27 (p 3fi3) 

CL, Steffens, Autobiogiaphy, pp 217—19 

o C E Ainett et al , “Picstige .is a factoi m attilucle changes," Sociology and 
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1 he uch man is the elder (1 e , man of importance whose words cany 
weight m council) ” i 

3 The piogiam ol a favonte is accepted by Ins admners because 
their liking diffuses to the things he does, as well as because they 
want Lo please him. (5) 

[hausa] “ a man will always prefei to believe those that aie dear to 
him first ” 8 

[united states] dogmatic statements are moie likely to have 
greatei vcibal acceptance when they aie attributed to well liked peison- 
ages than in the situations in which they arc attributed to disliked people 9 

4 Aii authority is one whose piogiam is accepted by vn tue of his 
social role Two kinds of roles entei m here One is thaL of the ex¬ 
pel t Other things being equal, people who aie ignorant about some¬ 
thing aie willing to accept the pioposal of someone they feel is m a 
position to know (G) 

[iglulik Eskimo] [They] tacitly follow the counsel or steps of the 
most active seal-iatchei on their hunting excursions 19 

[wi stern euroi’e] “When the obscurity of things perplexes us, we fol¬ 
low a twofold path leason, or at least, authority " 11 

The other aiuhontanan lole is that oE the official He makes lus 
proposal, and the otheis accept it, as patL oi the lights and duties 
involved in then lespective roles 

[united states] "If the president of oui dub asks us to do something, 
we usually do it even if we don’t feel like it You ask why? Oh, well, I 
guess it’s because someone has to give the orders if we’re to get things done, 
and that’s his business as piesident ” 

5 A coercer is one who forces others to accept his piogram He 
is able to do so because he can apply sanctions to them, lewarding 
the amenable and punishing the lecalcitiant 

Social Research, 16 (1931-32), (pp 49-55) p 54, vule F Aveling and H L Har 
gieaves, "Suggestibility with ancl without prestige in children,” British Journal 
of Psychology, 12 (1921-22), pp 53-75, G H Estabtooks, "Experimental studies 
in suggestion,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 36 (1929), pp 120-39 

"Rattray, o[> cil, 615, 631, 618 

8 F W Taylor and A G G Webb, Customs of the Hausas, p 83 

°M Saadi and P R Fainswoith, "The degrees of acceptance of dogmatic 
statements and piefeiences for their supposed makers," Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 29 (1931-35), (pp 143-50) p 150 

10 w E Pany, Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North TVest 
Passage (London, 1821-25), p 534 

11 Augustine, De ordine, 25 16 
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[xosa] The authority of a patent lasts over his children so long as they 
remain with him. He may inflict corporal punishment, but has not the 
power of life and death, and is fined for inflicting permanent injuries to 
their persons, such as causing the loss of an eye or a tooth, or breaking a 
limb 12 

[united states] "The capitalist represents power over those social values 
that are tangible and obvious enough to have a definite standing in the 
market His money and presLige will command food, houses, clothes, tools 
and all conventional and standard sorts of personal service, from lawn¬ 
mowing to the administration of a railroad, not genius or love or anything 
of that natuie That wealth means social power of Lius coarser sort is ap¬ 
parent m a general way, and yet merits a somewhat closer examination 

“We have, first, its immediate power ovei goods and services the master 
of riches goes attended by an invisible aimy of potential servitors, ready to 
do foi him anything' that the law allows, and often more. He is in this way, 
as in so many othcis, the successoi of the nobleman of medieval and early 
modem history, who went about with a band of visible retainers eager to 
work his will upon all opposets He is the ruler of a social system wheiever 
he may be. 

“The political power of wealth is due only in part to dnect corruption, 
vast as that is, but is even m<pie an indirect and perfectly legal pressure in 
the shape of inducements which its adroit use can always bung to bear- 
trade to the business man, practice to the lawyer and employment to the 
handworker, every one when he thinks of his income wishes to conciliate 
the rich Influence of this sort makes almost every rich man a political 
power, even without his especially wishing to be But when wealth is united 
to a shrewd and unscrupulous political ambition, when it sets out to control 
legislation or the administration of the laws, it becomes truly perilous We 
cannot fail to see that a large part of our high offices are held by men who 
have no marked qualification but wealth, and would be insignificant with¬ 
out it; also that oui legislation—municipal, state and national—and most of 
our administrative machinery, feel constantly the grasp of pecuniary power 
Probably it is not too much to say that except when public opinion is un¬ 
usually aroused wealth can generally have its way in our politics if it makes 
an effort to do so 

“As to the influence of the rich over the piofessional classes—lawyers, 
doctors, cleigymen, teacheis, civil and mechanical engineers and the like— 
we may say in general that it is potent but somewhat indirect, implying not 
conscious subservience but a moral ascendency through habit and sugges¬ 
tion The abler men of this sort aie generally educated and self-respecting, 
have a good deal of piofessional spirit and are not wholly dependent upon 
any one employer At the same time, they get their living largely through 
the rich, from whom the most lucrative employment comes, and who have 
many indued ways of making and mairing caicers The ablest men in the 
legal profession aie m close lelations with the rich and commonly become 
capitalists themselves, physicians aie more independent, because their art 

12 C Biownlee, “Notes,” p 118, in A Compendium of Kafir Laws and Cus¬ 
toms , ed J Maclean (Mount Coke, 1858), pp 110-27. 
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is not directly concerned with property, yet look to wealthy patients for 
their most profitable practice, deigymen are under pressure to satisfy 
wealthy panshioners, and teachers must win the good will of the opulent 
citizens who control educational boards 

“Now there is nothing in social psychology suier than that if there is a 
man by whose good will we desire to profit, we aie likely to adapt our way 
of thinking to his Impelled to imagine frequently his state of mind, and 
to desire that it should be favorable to our aims, wc are unconsciously 
swayed by his thought, the more so if he treats us with a courtesy which 
does not alaim our self-respect It is in this way that wealth imposes upon 
intellect Who can deny it? 

"Newspapeis are generally owned by men ol wealth, which has no 
doubt an important influence upon the sentiments expressed m them, but 
a weightier consideration is the fact that they depend for profit chiefly 
upon advertisements, the most lucrative of which come fiom rich mer¬ 
chants who naturally lesent doctunes that threaten their interest Of 
course the papers must reach the people, m older to have a value for ad¬ 
vertising or any other purpose, and this requires adaptation to public 
opinion, but the public of what are known as the bettei class of papers are 
chiefly the comparatively well-to do And even that portion oE the press 
which amis to please the hand-working class is usually more willing to cairy 
on a loud but vague agitation, not intended to accomplish anything but 
mciease circulation, than to push leal and definite refoim 

“All phases of opinion, including the most earnest and honest inquiry 
into social questions, finds some voice in print, but—leaving aside times 
when public opinion is greatly aroused—those phases that are backed by 
wealthy interests have a great advantage in the urgency, persistence and 
cleverness with which they are presented At least, this has been the case 
in the past. It is a general feeling of thoughtful men among the hand- 
woiking class that it is hard to get a really fair statement of tlieir view of 
industrial questions from that portion of the newspaper and magazine 
press that is read by well-to-do people. The reason seems to be mainly that 
the writers live unconsciously in an atmosphere of upper class ideas from 
which they do not free themselves by thorough inquiry Besides this, there 
is a sense of what their readers expect, and also, perhaps, a vague feeling 
that the sentiments of the hand-working class may threaten public 
order 

“The power of wealth over public sentiment is exercised partly through 
sway o\er the educated classes and the press, but also by the more direct 
channel of prestige. Minds of no great insight, that is to say the majority, 
mould their ideals fiom the spectacle of visible and tangible success In a 
commercial epoch this pertains to the lich, who consequently add to the 
other sources of their influence power over the imagination Millions ac¬ 
cept the money-making ideal who are unsuited to attain it, and inn them¬ 
selves out of breath and courage in a race they should never have enteied, 
it is as if the thm-legged and flat-chested people of the land should seek 
glory in football The money-game is mere foolishness and moitification 
for most of us, and there is a madness of the crowd m the way we enter 
into it Even those who most abuse the rich commonly show mental sub- 
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servience in that they assume that the licit have, m fact, gotten what is 
best wot th having ” 1(i 

Determination of policy 

When the social acLs of the members of the gioup have equiva¬ 
lent effects, the participants aie equally influential in the determina¬ 
tion of policy 

[united states] “He was my host, he was my guest, 

I nevei to this day 

If I invited him could tell 

Or he invited me 

So mfiniLe oui mteiview. 

So intimate indeed. 

Analysis like capsule seemed 
To keepei of the seed ’’ 

In a domination-suboichnation ielation, the one who is most in¬ 
fluential in detcimining gioup policy is the leadeij and his subordi¬ 
nates are his followers. 

[xosa] The councils of the confederated Gaffer chiefs were directed 
by an eKtiaoichnary individual Makanna He had been originally a 
Calfei of common lank, and without any claim Lo alliance with the line of 
Toguh, which, with the exception of the ILonga family, constitutes the 
noble blood of the Amakosa tribe, but by his talents and adchess he had 
gradually laiscd himself to distinction. . he was m the habit of fie- 
quently visiting the Butish head quartets at Graham's Town, and had 
evinced an insatiable curiosity and an acute intellect on such subjects as 
fell under his obseivation Combining what he had learned respecting 

Christian doctrines, with some of the supersuuous traditions of Ins 
countrymen and with Ins own wild fancies, he framed a sort of extravagant 
religious medley, and boldly announced himself as a pioplret and 
teacher dnectly inspired from Heaven He endeavouiccl to throw around 
his obscuie origin a cloud of religious mystery, and called himself “the 
brother of On ist ” In his usual demeanour he assumed a reserved, solemn, 
and abstracted air, and kept himself aloof from observation, but m ad¬ 
dressing the people, who flocked in multitudes Lo hear him, he appeared 
to pour ioitli his soul in a flow of affecting and lmjretuous eloquence My 
friend Mi Read, the missionary, who visited him in CalTerland m 1816, 
describes Ins appearance as exceedingly imposing, and his influence both 
over chiefs and common jreoplc as most extraordinary 

By degrees he gained a complete control ovei all the pnncipal chiefs, 
with Lhe exception of Gaika, who feared and hated him He was consulted 

13 C H Cooley, Social Oigunizatwn, pp 2G8-72 

HE Dickinson, Bolh of Melody, ed M L Todd and M T Bingham (New 
Yoik, 1Q15), p 153 Published by Harpei &. Biotheis Copynght, 1915, by Millicent 
Todcl Bingham 
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on every mattei of consequence, received numerous gifts, collected a large 
body of letamers, and was acknowledged as a wail 101 -chief as well as a 
piophet 

[After] the unexpected invasion of the countiy bv the English tioops m 
1818 . by which Makanna’s followcis, m common with the othei con- 

fedeiate clans, had suffeied most cruelly, lus whole soul seems to have been 
bent upon revenging the aggressions of the colonists, and emancipating his 
countiy from their domination He saw that this was not be effected by 
mere marauding inclusions, such as had always hitherto chaiactensed 
Caffcr waifare The gieaL difficulty was to concenuate the eneigies of his 
countrymen, and bring them to attempt a decisive blow, and Lius he at 
length effected Ide told them that lie was sent by Uhlanga, the Gieat 

Spirit, to avenge their wrongs, that he had powei to call up fiom the grave 
the spirits of their ancestors to assist them in the battle against the English 
. . whom they should drive, before they stopped, across the Zwartkops 
liver ancl into the ocean “and then,” said the piophet, “we will sit down 
and eat honeyl” . . they were led on by their various chiefs, but all 
under the geneial direction of the piophet himself, and the chief captain, 
Dushani . . [toward] Graham’s Town The Calfcrs lushed on to 

the assault with their wild war-cues . m older lo rush in upon the 
[English] troops, according to Makanna’s daemons, and decide the battle 
in close combat. This was very different from their usual mode of bush¬ 
fighting, but the suggestion of it evinces Makanna’s judgement, for if 
piomptly and boldly acted upon, it could not have failed of success . 
[Howevei, the amaXosa weie finally defeated, and] wild panic and irre¬ 
trievable rout ensued Makanna, alter vainly attempting to rally them, ac¬ 
companied their flight 

Tins formidable attempt, altogethei unpiececlented in C.iffci warfare, 
alarmed the Colonial Government, and awakened all ns vengeance 
The villages of the hostile clans were burnt, then cattle cairied off, their 
fields of mane and millet trodden down, and the inhabitants of all classes, 
driven into the thickets, weie theie bombaided with grape-shot and con- 
grevc-iockets Dispirited by then late failuie, defeated m eveiy attempt at 
resistance, their women and helpless old people often slaughtered with the 
aimed men, then puncipal chiefs —above all, their piophet, Makanna, 
—denounced as "outlaws,” and the inhabitants threatened with uLtei ex¬ 
termination if they did not deliver them up “dead or alive”, the Caffcr 
people yet remained faithful to their chiefs Among the multitudes now 
chiven to despan, and penshing foi want, not one was found willing to 
earn the high reward offered for their appiehension by the conqueiois 

The course adopted by Makanna under these cnciimslances was remark¬ 
able, and gives a higher idea of his character than any other part of Ins 
history that has become known to us He resolved to sunender himself as 
a hostage for lus country, and , . . that chief walked unattended into the 
[English] camp with an air of calm pude and self-possession which 

commanded involuntary respect . . [Then] said the African chief, with 
a magnanimity which would have done honour to a Gieek or Roman 
patriot, “people say that I have occasioned the war let me see whether my 
delivering myself up to the conquerors will lestore peace to my country” 
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. [He did not succeed] in obtaining a reprieve for Ins countrymen, who 
were still sternly called upon to deliver up those who had been outlawed 
by the Cape Government. All elfoits, howevei, to get possession ol the 
peisons of the othei chiefs wete unavailing even tieacheiy is said to have 
been tned m vain Aftei plundenng the country, therefore, of all cattle that 
could yet be found, and leaving devastation and misciy behind them, our 
“Christian commando” letned into the colony, without gaining the ob]ect 
from winch the wai was piofessedly commenced—but with an additional 
spoil of about 30,000 head of cattle captured fiom the famishing and de¬ 
spairing natives 

Meanwhile, the treatment and fate of Makanna were briefly as follows 
By order oi the Colonial Government, he was forwaieled by sea to 
Cape Town, tlieie confined as a ptisoner in the common gaol, and finally, 
with othcis of his countiymen guilty of no other offence Lhan fighting foi 
their native land against its civilised tnvadeis, he was condemned to be im- 
pusoned for life on Robbcn Island—the Botany Bay of the Cape—a spot 
appropriated foi the custody of convicted felons, rebellious slaves, and 
othet malefactors, doomed to work in 110 ns m the slate qnantes After re¬ 
maining about a year in this wretched place, Makanna, with a few fol- 
loweis, Callers ancl slaves, from among the inmates of that bouse of bond¬ 
age, over whom he had acquired Ins chatacteristtc ascendancy, rose upon 
the guaid, overpoweied and disarmed them, then, seizing a boat, he placed 
Ins adherents in it, and would, m all piobabiliLy, have effected his escape 
with them, but by some mischance the overloaded pinnace, m which lie 
was the last man to embark, was upset, in attempting to land on the iron- 
bound coast, and the unfoilunate African chief was cliowned Several of 
his companions who escaped relate that Makanna clung foi some time to a 
lock, and that his deep sonorous voice was heaul loudly cheenng on those 
who weie snuggling with the billows, unul he was swept off and engulfed 
by the raging surf 

Mi Kay, who lately resided seveial years in Cafferland, states, in Ins 
recent work, that such was the universal belief in Makanna’s pretematuial 
poweis and character among his countrymen, that many of them would 
give no ciecht to the accounts of his death, and still confidently expected 
Ins letuin among them 15 

The customaiy piocedures that ate used in deteimining policy 
vaiy with the nature of the group In relatively small gioups whose 
cultuie is homogeneous, and especially m the case of the primary 
group, the social inteiaction is usually informal and a decision is 
leached when consensus occurs 

[western Europe] The Commune is, in fact, a living institution, whose 
spontaneous vitality enables it to dispense with the assistance and guidance 

T Pi ingle, Afuca?t Sketches (London, 1831), pp 428-38 

Foi the United Stales, vide N W Stephenson and W H. Dunn, 6 eoige 
PFfis/iington (New Yoih, 1910) 
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ot the mitten law, and its constitution is thoroughly democratic The Elder 
repiesents meiely the executive power The real authority lesides in the 
Assembly, ot which all Heads of Households are membeis 

The simple procedure, or rather the absence of all formal procedure, 
at the Assemblies, illustrates admirably the essentially practical character 
of the institution The meetings are held m the open an, because in the 
village there is no building—except the church, which can be used only 
for religious puiposes—laige enough to contain all the members, and they 
almost always take place on Sundays or holidays, when the peasants have 
plenty ot leisure Any open space may serve as a Foium The discussions 
aie occasionally very animated, but there is rarely any attempt at speech- 
making If any young member should show an inclination to indulge in 
oratoiy, he is sure to be unceremoniously interrupted by some of the older 
members, who have never any sympathy with fine talking The assemblage 
has the appearance of a crowd of people who have accidentally come to¬ 
gether and aie discussing m little groups subjects of local interest Grad¬ 
ually some one group, containing two or three peasants who have more 
moral influence than their fellows, attracts the others, and the discussion 
becomes geneial Two or moie peasants may speak at a time, and mteiiupt 
each other freely—using plain, unvarnished language, not at all pailia- 
mentaiy—and the discussion may become a confused, unintelligible din, 
but at the moment when the spectator imagines that the consultation is 
about to be translormed into a free fight, the tumult spontaneously sub¬ 
sides, or perhaps a geneial roar of laughter announces that someone has 
been successfully hit by a stiong ai gurnentvm ncl homtnem, 01 biting per¬ 
sonal remark In any case there is no dangei of the disputants coming to 
blows . 

Theoretically speaking, the Village Pailiament has a Speakei, in the 
peison of the Village Elder The word Speaker is etymologically less ob¬ 
jectionable than the term President, for the personage in question never 
sits down, but mingles m the crowd like the oidinary membeis What¬ 

ever we may call him, the Elder is officially the principal petsonage in the 
ciowd, and wears the insignia of office in the form of a small medal sus¬ 
pended from Ins neck by a thin brass chain His duties, however, are ex¬ 
tremely light To call to order those who mteirupt the discussion is no 
part of his functions If he calls an honouiable member “Durak” (block¬ 
head), or interrupts an orator with a laconic “Moltchi!” (hold your 
tonguet), he does so m virtue of no special preiogaiive, but simply in ac¬ 
cordance with a time-honoured privilege, which is equally enjoyed by all 
present, and may be employed with impunity against himself Indeed, it 
may be said in general that the phraseology and the procedure are not 
subjected to any strict lules The Elder comes prominently forward only 
when it is necessary to take the sense of the meeting On such occasions he 
may stand back a little from the ciowd and say, “Well, orthodox, have you 
decided so?” and the crowd will probably shout, “Latino 1 ladnol” that is 
to say, “Agreedl agreed!” 

Communal measuies are generally carried in this way by acclamation, 
but it sometimes happens that there is such a diveisity of opinion that it 
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is difficult to tell which of the two parties has a majority In this case the 
Eldei requests the one paity to stand to the light and the oLher to the left 
The two gioups are then counted, and the minonLy submits, foi no one 
ever di earns of opposing openly Lite will of the Mi 1 1(1 

The peasants aie accustomed to work together in this way, to make 
concessions tor the Communal welfaie, and to bow umescivedly to the will 
of the Mu I know of many instances where the peasants have set at defi¬ 
ance the authority of the police, of the provincial governor, and of the 
central Government itself, but I have never heard ol any instance where 
the will of the Mir was openly opposed by one of its members ] T 

The Assembly discusses all matters alfecung the Communal welfare, 
and, as these matteis have never been legally defined, its recognised com¬ 
petence is very wide It fixes the time for making the hay, and the day for 
commencing the ploughing of the fallow field, it decrees what measures 
shall be employed against those who do not punctually pay their taxes, it 
decides whetliei a new member shall be admitted into the Commune, and 
whethei an old member shall be allowed to change his domicile, it gives 
oi withholds peimisston to eicct new buildings on the Communal land, 
it piepaies and signs all contiacts which the Commune makes with one of 
its own membeis or with a sttangei, xt mteifeies whenever it thinks neces- 
saiy in the domestic alfans of its members, it elects the Elder—as well as 
the Communal tax-collectoi and watchman, wheic such offices exist—and 
the Communal herdboy, above all, it divides and allots the Communal 
land among the members as it thinks fit 18 

[united states] "Eoi a good many years I have sat on boards of trustees 
and boatds of dneciois Except foi the balloting of elections to self-per 
petuatmg bodies, I can lecall but few cases of formal voting in Lhe hun¬ 
dreds of such meetings I have attended Sometimes Lheie is a rapid mental 
appiaisal ol positions which makes formal balloting unnecessaiy or inex¬ 
pedient, but generally tlteie is anothei icason for this absence of formality 
“As a tule the piocess of teaching a decision which chaiacterizes small 
gioups of experienced administrators, while it is veiy informal, is neveilhe- 
less a veiy complex process As a discussion pioceeds there is a constant 
weighing of what is said, as well as ol the intelligence, judgment, experi¬ 
ence, molives and mteiests of the speakeis Sometimes the silence of one 
or more of the gioup is more eloquent than anything which is spoken 
Giadually there tends to emeige a dominant weighL of opinion which is 
recognized by the grouji as a whole, becomes the consensus of judgment, 
and takes form as the decision is reached Sometimes this decision glows out 
of the general give and take of discussion, sometimes it represents the opin¬ 
ion of a single peison who is especially well qualified to appraise the 
issue ” 19 


18 D M Wallace, Russia (New Yoifi, 1905, rev ed ), pp 115-17. 

IT Ibid , p 123 

18 7l«d,pp 118-19 

19 A E Morgan, “VitaliLy and foimalism in government,’’ Social Forces, 13 
(1934-35), (pp 1-G) p 1 
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And even when no leal consensus can be achieved, die informal 
social conti ols arc usually stiong enough to bring about outward 
agieemeni 

the Zuni in then civil council adhere to the univeisal Indian prin¬ 
ciple that no decision is airived at until complete unanimity of opinion, 
01 at least of expression, is attained I have the impression that this pun- 
ciple is prevented from degeneiating into paialyzed inefficiency by a strong 
impulse to defei to geneial sentiment A fractional minority may voice its 
opinion at the outset, but will not dnectly piess its contention once the 
tide has definitely turned against it, no matter how giave the issue, so 
that in piacUce the requisite unanimity is almost invariably obtained 20 

[united states] [Juries must be unanimous ] “I was on the ]ury in the 

P-tual To me, he was not guilty But the otheis all said, ‘Yes, he is ’ 

Boy, did they put the heat on mel They really gave me the works ‘Every¬ 
body knows lie’s a son-of-a-bitch and a low-down crook, do you want to 
see him go fiee?’ ‘Don't be a stubborn jackass,’ ‘If you keep on being so 
damned bull-headed there’ll have to be a new trial and we’ll have wasted 
oui lime,' 'Nobody’ll have anything to do with you if you’ie so pig-headed ’ 
Well, I finally gave in ” 

In a secondary group, and particularly xl the culture is heteiogene- 
ous, the social interaction tends to be ceremonial, and the decision 
reached is based upon the progiam ol the dominant segment 

[tiionga] the headman presides ovei all the discussions which 
take place in the village Pie is the master of the liubo. The discussion 
can be conducted m thiee different places when it deals with a secret 
matter, Lhe men go inside the hut they debate the mattei indoors 
The private questions affecting the life of the village are geneially settled 
theie Questions discussed with strangers and those regarding which there 
is no secrecy, and in which everybody can take part, are discussed on the 
cenhal squate, on the “hubo ” Hubo means the square and also the coun¬ 
cil of men of the village which the headman summons there to settle 
matters Should they he able to come to an agreement together or 
with their visitors who have come to bring a claim, the matter is “cut” 
viz, “ended ” In the opposite case, when they disagree altogether, the 
question will be earned to a third place, bcloie the hubo of the chief, at 
the capital 

Everybody is welcome to take part in the discussions except women. 
As a rule men speak as little as possible with women on these matters If 
a husband has a sensible, discreet wife, he may ask her advice But if he 
has agieed with his companions on a point and changes his mind after 
having spoken with his wife, he will be seveiely blamed and accused of 
“spoiling the village” 

20 A L Kioeber, Zum Km and Clan, p 181 
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The chief makes the laws . and piesidcs at discussions which end in 
a iesolution But his couuseliois assist him 

Heic is an example o£ such a decision taken at Maphunga’s court 
There was no uniformity as to the money to be paid for a lobolo [‘‘bride 
price”], and some fathers claimed as much as £20 or£30 lot Lhen daughters 
The great counsellor of the capital decided . . that a lobolo should be 
£15 10 at the maximum . with Lite assent of the chief Then all the 
sub-chiefs and counsellors were summoned to the capital The chief called 
the roll to ascertain if they were all piesent The great counsellor then 
said to the assembly "The hcids which people claim are too laige Have 
you gold mines and do you know how to cast coins? Henceforth do not 
lobola wiLh too much money £15 10 is quite enoughl” Every sub-chief, on 
his return home, called his men and informed them of the decision 
“ Such ate the matters!” said they Men were disappointed They 
weptl But they had to accept the decision To oppose it is taboo! . 

A native debate or discussion is conducted on very dillcient lines from 
those to which we are generally accustomed, nothing ever being put to the 
vote The chief presides A pioposiuon is put foiward in shoit sentences, 
generally mteriogative, by one of the counsellor The assembly listens m 
silence until the mover concludes with an energetic "Ahma,” being the 
equivalent of “that’s all right” Another individual elaborates the 
matter proposed, saying "Have you not hcaid what he said? 1-Ie said so 
and so ” Tins is the way of seconding the mouon The debate proceeds, 
and, little by little, the objections are biought foiward and the assembly 
comes to a decision 

It often happens that the chief does not say a woicl when he sees that 
the counsellors are agieed and he has no objection, he merely shows his 
assent by nodding the head So the decision is airived at wiLhout his inter¬ 
vention and without any vote being taken The voice of the majority has 
not been ascertained by any show of hands but it is geneially peuened 
by intuition in a very remarkable way, and grave counsellors, who lute 
been squatting in a cncle all thiough the discussion, jump to their feet 
and disperse, knowing perfectly well what has been decided If howcvei 
the counsellors do not agree, they put the matter m the hand of the chief, 
and the chief, aftet having listened to the aiguments pro and con, "cuts 
the matter” . by some short sentences, after which everybody must 
shout the royal salutation "Bayetcl” 

When theie are two parties present the debate is conducted according 
to othei rules Foi instance, if a stianger wants to have speecit with a 
chief oi to proffet some tequest, he is geneially accompanied by a counsel¬ 
lor The chief, together with some of his men, receives him either in the 
hut, if the mattei must be secret, or on the squate, if theie is no objection 
to make it public The chief and lus men sit on one side, the visum on 
the other, it he wishes to conform slncLly to all the laws of etiquette, lie 
will fust explain the mattei to lus own Agent Geneial, who will tommu- 
nicatc with the chief's special counsellor, lcpcatmg Lite woicls of the visitor, 
sentence by sentence, the counsellot will, m his turn, cmnmunitale with 
the chief, again telling him the whole stoiy, as if he lud not lieaid a word 
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of it before The affair will thus have passed through three hands and the 
answer should, in due foimality, be sent through the same channels 21 


Execution of policy 

If a gioup is engaged in toutine adjustments, 1 e , if all the mem- 
beis of the group know the kind of action necessary in a situation, 
behave accoidmgly, and aie able to anticipate each othei’s acts, 
they paiticipate freely 

[lepciia] . . re-thatching [of a house] needs doing at least once 
every seven years . When all the material has been collected the house¬ 
owner decides on a day for the re-thatching and informs all his friends and 
neighbouis 

For such a piece of work as this helpers arrive all through the day and 
set about doing whatever job they consider necessary at the moment, with¬ 
out consultation 01 mstinotion, and often without much relation to what 
the other workeis are doing Men, women, and children all work togethei, 
and the task pioceeds m a lather haphazard fashion, to the accompaniment 
of a constant fire of jokes, most of them obscene When the woik is finished 
all those who have helped are given a feast 22 

[united states] When the chores are known in a family, each may pitch 
in and do his share without having to be duecied 

Howevei, if the gioup is not acting toutinely, le, in situations 
-wheie the members do not know how to act, cannot anticipate each 
othei’s behavioi, 01 both, a dnectoi is usually tound who is the one 
most influential m assigning tasks to the participants, the otheis 
aie his subordinates 

[tonga] All the people of a village contribute toward the building of 
the chief's house undei the direction of a single tufunga [skilled ai- 
tisan] 

Communal fishing (f>ola) in Tonga is practiced on a large scale In a 
seaside community a toutai [fisherman], to whom the special name of 
pulepola (ruler of the pola) is applied, organizes the fishing He gets a 
number of men (kauleo) to assist him in supplying of materials and con¬ 
structing the apparatus In a pola held near Nukualofa on Febiuary 12, 
1921, about forty of these men directed the activities of more than a thou¬ 
sand people 23 

[united states] "Foreman Supervises a group of workmen engaged 

Bl H A Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, I, pp 301-02, 407-09 

[UNiii-D srvrrs] For the customs involved in "parliamentary procedure," vide 
H M Robeit, Rules of Order [1876] (Chicago, 1911, rev ed) 

22 G Goier, Himalayan Village, pp. 73-74 

23 E W Gifiorcl, Tongan Society (B P Bishop Museum, Bulletins, 61) (Hono¬ 
lulu, 1929), pp 115-46 
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chiefly m one craft interprets bluepnnts, sketches, written oi veibal 
orcleis, determines proceduie of work, assigns duties to craftsmen and in¬ 
spects their woik for quality and quantity, maintains harmony among 
woikers May keep Lime, pioduction, and othei clerical lecoids, employ, 
tiain, and discliaige workeis, assist subordinates during emergencies or as 
a legulai assigned duty . . set-up or inspect equipment prepaiatory to 
regular operations, and perform related duues of supervisory or minor 
administrative naluie. Must be skilled in the particular daft in which he 
functions ” 24 

Participation 

Though all societies have a policy, they vaiy in the extent to 
winch llieir membeis have a voice m the pioceedings For instance, 
all, or only some, ol the members of the gioup may participate in 
determining policy A demociacy is a polity m which all the mem¬ 
beis of the group paiticxpate 

[UNIILD siaies] "Me and my fnends have the-Social Club We has e 

dances, parties, shows, and outings. Here’s how we work Someone makes 
a motion we should do something If we think it’s OK, we vote for it If it’s 
NG, we vote against it. Any member can make a motion, and evexyone 
there votes ” 

An oligarchy is a polity in which only some membeis of the gioup 
aie allowed to have a voice in policy deteinnnaiion All the dii- 
fcicnt kinds of social relations which were mentioned in Chaptei 
XIII aie used as the bases lor ohgaichical segments kinship ( nns- 
toaacy), locality ( unpeualism), biological chaiacteristics such as sex 
(andiociacy 2S ) and age (gei ontocracy), etc 

24 u S Employment Service, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1, p 382 

2r So tar as is known, theie has ncvei been a gynocracy, Lhc nearest thing to 
it occurred among the Iioquois 

The judicial and executive powers of the Iioquois Confederacy were vested 
in a body of fifty chiefs Of these nine catne Eiom the Mohawk, nine fiom the 
Oneid.i, foul teen from the Onondaga, ten fiom the Cayuga, and eight from the 
Seneca These chiefs must be stnctly distinguished from the warrior chiefs who 
wue elected whenever occasion leqiured, whose office was not hereditary, and 
whose powets expned with the teimination of the laid or other military under¬ 
taking which had brought them into being In the case of the fifty civil chiefs 
the elective and heieduaiy principles wcie cuuously combined Every chieE was 
associated with a clan—although not evety clan was lcpresented by a chief, but 
the heredilaiy light to elect a chief belonged to a smaller unit, the maternal 
family . . or a body of pcisons united by the lies of consanguinity Small 
genealogies collected with this sjiecial point in view, show clearly the extent of 
the elective principle wnhm these small social bodies There seems to have been 
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[trobriands] Every a ilLige community “belongs to” or is "owned by” 
otic such sub clan, artel the eldest male is the headman o£ the village When 
the sub clan is ol highest lank, its oldest male not only is headman of his 


no age limit to the office of a chief, but an aged chief feeling his power waning, 
would of Ins own accoid lesign, leaving his place fice to be filled by a younger 
man When a man was made chief, he laid aside his individual name and as¬ 
sumed a chief’s name, which was his while he continued to be chief and then 
passed on to his successor and so on ad infinitum Every chiefs name had a 
definite place in the set of chiefs’ names, and at condolence ceremonies, when 
the names wete tccited, the fixed ordei was strictly adhered Lo The differences 
of rank probably once associated with these names cannot now be clearly dis¬ 
cerned, except in the case of a few names 

When a chief died, the women of Ins tube and clan held a meeting at which 
a candidate fot the vacant place was decided upon A woman delegate carried 
Lhe news to the chiefs of the clans which belonged to the "side” of the deceased 
chiefs clan They had the powei to veto the selection, in which case another 
nomen’s meeting was called and another candidate selected Usually, howesci, 
the fust choice of the women was confirmed by the chiefs of the opposite “side ” 
Theieupon the candidacy was canted to the Confcdeiate Council to be ratified, 
fust by the Confederate plnatiy of the deceased, then by the opposite phialry 
This was followed by a public condolence cciemony in the course of which the 
duel uas formally "l.used,” instiiicted in the rights and duties of his ollice, and 
adorned with the hoi ns of the dcci, the symbol of his high station The condo¬ 
lence ceiemony is fully dcscubed in the Deganawnla myth 

The participation of the women in the piocedure did not end there The 
woman delegate, the same who had canted the announcement of the candidate 
to the chiefs, had to keep close watch over the ways and lotions ol lhe young 
chict It he displayed an inclination to deviate from the accepted code of be 
bauoi, the woman delegate appeared befoie him and tnecl to peisuade him to 
destsL bom Ins cwl practices 11 aftci a tunc she discoveicd that her appeal had 
no effect, she repeated the visit IL that also pioied of no at ail, she was joined by 
a waxnor chief of her clan, and logethei they made a last attempt to induce the 
chief to lefonn IE then elloits pioved unsuccessful, the woman delegate called 
a meeting ol the ivomcn of hei clan and publicly denounced the chief The im¬ 
peachment then passed thiough the vauous bodies teferred Lo befoie, up to the 
final latificatton by the Confcdeiate Council Theieupon the chief was foimally 
deposed, and his place was declaied vacant 

The prominent pait played by women in the election and deposition of chiefs 
maihs hci high social status among the Iioquois Of the six ceiemomal officials 
who were hereditary in each clan, tluce weie men and tlnee weie women lhe 
picparation and conduct of almost all ceiemomes weie in the hands of these offi¬ 
cials Some of the most imponant ceiemomal societies, such as Lhe Dark Dance 
and The Death Feast societies, weie not only mil by the women but the latter 
also constituted the laigei part of the mcmbeiship in these societies Although 
women had no foimally tecognired voice al councils, noi ever appeared, so lai 
as know'll, as appointed speakeis at ceiemomes, speeches were often made by 
women in council as w'ell as on ceremonial occasions Some women, a few within 
the memory of men now living, were icputed as skilful orators and must have 
wielded stiong peisonal influence Woman was preeminently the owner of piop- 
erty Whereas the husband, in ancient times, could leg.nd as his own only his 
weapons, tools, and wearing appatel, his wife, owned the objects of the household, 
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own village, but exercises over-rule in a whole district, and is what we 
have called a chief 2(5 

, . the village community as a rule consists not of one sub clan but 
of several . among the several component sub-clans one essentially is 
recognised as either the elder or else as ol highci rank The leader of such 
a sub clan becomes the headman of the village community, and m the 
Trobiands every village community has one headman and one headman 
only 

On this headman devolve all the hononlic titles, as well as all the cere¬ 
monial functions, offices, activities and poweis vested m the village com¬ 
munity as a whole, more specifically, he would wield any magic of which 
the sub-clan is possessed on behalf of the whole community, but at times 
he would also take over the magic of some of the mferioi sub-clans 27 

The community is . . divided into three paits The first consists of 
the chief and his maternal kinsmen, the Tabalu [sub-clan] all of whom 
claim the village as then own, and consider themselves masteis of its soil 
With all attendant privileges The second consists of the commoners, who 
are themselves divided into two groups those claiming the rights of citi¬ 
zenship on mythological giounds (these rights are distinctly infeiior to 
those of the chief’s sub-clan, and the claimants remain m the village only 
as the chief's vassals or seivants), and stiangeis m die hereditary service 
of the chief, who live m the village by that right and title The third part 
consists of the chiefs wives and their ofispnng- s 

[united states] For all practical pui poses, Negioes aie disfranchised m 
the South Out of a total Negro aclulL population of 3,651.25(3 in the 8 
Deep Southern states (excluding Oklahoma) of Alabama, Geoigia, Missis 
sippi, Louisiana, Floncla, Texas, South Carolina, and Aikansas, Bunche 
estimates that only 80,000 to 90,000 Negioes voted in Lire general election 
of 1940 Practically none voted, in the pnmary 2!) 


the house itself, and the land The chtldien who, of com sc, followed the molhei's 
clan, belonged to her The individual names, m each clan, wcie also regarded as 
belonging to the women In the arrangement of mariiages woman was the deter¬ 
mining factor Not, indeed, the bude, but her mothei together with the mother 
of the bndegioom The two women had lull powei to airange the match, and 
the wisdom of their decision was seldom questioned The oldest woman of the 
clan, or the woman most respected for hei wisdom and expenence, was a most 
powei[ul factoi in the affairs of the clan, and none, not even the chief, could 
with impunity chsiegaid hei advice Nor did her influence end theie, loi she also 
exeicised authority over the chddien of her clansmen, who fllie children) be¬ 
longed to many clans and widely scattered distncts Thus the entne social stiuc- 
tuie of the Iioquois was peimealed by a maze of channels Lhiough which keen¬ 
witted women guided the affairs of the people—A Goldenweiset, "On Iroquois 
woik, 1912,” pp 468-69 

20 B Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages, p 30 

27 Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Thai Magic, I, pp 316-47 

28 Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages, p 11 

20 G Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New Yoik, 1914), I, p 47S, vide ibid. 
Chap 22 
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[on long island] many savages dwell who are called Souwenos 
[Mahican] and Smnecox. [Metoac] The Lribes are held in subjection 
by, and are tnbuuiy to, the Pijquans [Mohegan of Connecticut] •« 

“The laws of the United States of America shall be consicleied to be m 
foice m Amencan Samoa . . 

"The Goveinoi, for the time being, of American Samoa [an Amencan 
naval oflicei appointed by the president of the United States] is the head 
of the government He is the maker of all laws, and he shall make and 
control all appointments ” *1 

[arunta] the older men . . are all powerful in the normal con¬ 
dition of the tube 22 

We have never been able to discover the existence of anything like set 
councils or meetings at which the men sit round and regulai speeches are 
made Whenever a large numbei of natives are met together to perform 
ceremonies, Lheie aie always the heads of different local gioups present 
The eldei and more impoitant amongst these seem natuially to associate 
Logethei as an informal but, at the same time, all-powerful council, whose 
ordeis ate implicitly obeyed by the othei men The fact that any individual 
is the headman of his local group gives lum, in itself, no claim whatever 
to attendance upon these councils If, howevei, he be at all a distinguished 
man, whose conduct has shown that he is to be trusted, and that he is 
deeply interested in tribal matteis, then some day he will be honoured by 
one of the older men inviting him to come and consult over matters, after 
the advisability of doing so has been agreed upon by the membeis of 
council He will piobably be invited seveial times, and will then gradually 
take his place as a lccogmsed member of the inner council of the tribe, Ins 
influence increasing as lie gradually glows older and oldei 

Not only does this council of elder men deteimine matters concerned 
with various ceremonies, but in addition it deals with the punishment of 
the more serious dimes, such as that of "bone giving,”—that is, causing the 
death of another man by evd magic Or again, if any native should break 
the strict mamage laws, these older men will consult together, and will in 
either case anange lor an atmnga or avenging party to go out and punish 
the culput ** 

[united states] Our country was an andocracy until the 19th amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution was passed m 1920 But even today, women aie 
not given equal opportunities to hold most offices For instance, here are 
the lesults of a public opinion poll taken m 1937 

"Would you vote for a woman for President, if she qualified in every 
other respect?” 

SO I, de Rasiere, Memone [ca 1628], ed A. Eekhof, Nederlandsch Archief vonr 
Ket kgeschtedems, (new ser) 15 (1918—19), (pp 245-80) fol la, s tr J R Brodhead 
(New York, 1849) 

siAmencan Samoa, Codification of the Regulations and Ordeis for the Gov¬ 
ernment of American Samoa (Tutuila, 1937), 3 1, 4 

32 B Spencei and F [ Gillen, The Arunta, T, p 7 

ss Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899), 
pp 24-25 
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Yes 34% 

No 66 % 31 

[akamba] The home government is in the hands of a council of the 
elcleis, mama, of which only atumea are members This corporation is of 
a puiely local character, and there is no authority for the whole country 
The mutumea-grnde does not in itself cairy with it the right to a seat in 
the nzama, for which a separate special payment is exacted The most im¬ 
portant function of the nzama is to act as a comt, in winch all cases aie 
tried and decided It also decides on wais of aggression (plundering raids), 
kmgole, lynching, which is practised by the Akamba, may also only be 
oidered by the nzama. Next to ns duties as judging authority, its most mi- 
poitant function, however, is the care and maintenance of the religion, the 
olfertng of sacrifices, He the atumea shaie this right with the old 
women . . 

To the religious duties of the nzama peitams also that of carrying out 
the ceremony of purification, on the advent of all public misfortunes, such 
as the outbreak of epidemics, cattle-plagues, H-c 

These old men and women of the nzama and the ipembo (place of 
sacrifice) are the custodians of the tribe’s tiachtions, in the manner and 
customs pertaining to which they are well veisetl They sec that they aie 
maintained, and they have, on the otliei hand, authority to jn event the 
use of customs which they constdei harmful, and can even abolish customs 
which are already in existence Anyone who is m doubL as to how he ought 
to proceed in a certain case, according to the custom of the tube, goes to a 
mutumia wa nzama for information, for which he pays a small fee, such as 
a goat, or, if he is a nth man, a bull 35 

[united states] “Eveiy citizen of this state who is a citizen of die 
United States twenty one years old or upwaids and who shall 
hate lesided in this state at least two yeais, in the county one year, and in 
the precinct or ward three months and who shall have been duly 
registered as an elector, and shall have paid . . all poll taxes due from 
them . . . shall be entitled to vote at any election by the people " 33 

II the paiticipants are lelatively few in number, they deteimine 
policy and execute it, themselves 

[diert] . . the old men met at some place apart from the camp 37 
and discussed matteis of importance, sudi as anangements to be made for 
hunting game, for festive or ceremonial meetings, or indeed any ini- 
6 

34 G Gallup and C Robinson, “Amencan Institute of Public Opinion — sur¬ 
veys, 1935-38," Public Opinion Quarlei ly, 2 (1938), (pp 373-98) p 382 
<|r > G Lmdhlom, The Akamba, p 150. 

-w Alabama, Code, 17 12 

37 In older to announce a meeting, I have seen the leading man pick up a 
lighted stick bom Ins camp file, and looking lound at the othei men, walk olf 
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portant matter 38 Having made up their minds, one o£ them, would an¬ 
nounce the matter at another meeting, at which all the men would be 
present, sitting or standing round, the younger men remaining at the out¬ 
side At such a meeting, the youngei the man the less he would have tn 
say, indeed, I never knew a young man who had been only lately admitted 
to the lights ol manhood piesume to say anything 01 to take any pait in 
the discussion All that they have to do as part oE the assembly is to listen 
to what the eldeis have to say 

In the Dien tribe such meetings as these are composed of the heads of 
totems of local divisions, figliting-men, medicine-men, and, geneially speak¬ 
ing, of old men of standing and importance. That is to say, of the men 
who have been present at the series of ceremonies . , The younger men 
look foiward lor years to the time when, having been present at the gieat 
Mindari [initiation] ceremony, they will be permitted to appear, and ulti¬ 
mately to speak at the council of men These meetings are so secret that to 
reveal what takes place at them is punished by death 

The proceedings were directed by the pnncipal Headman, and among 
the matters which it dealt with were procuring death by magic, as for tn 
stance, "by the bone," murder, breach of the tribal moral code, offences 
against tribal customs, revealing the secrets of the tribal councils, or the 
seciets of the initiation ceremonies to women or to the uninitiated 

The council also made arrangements lor holding the gieat ceremonies, 
and on ceremonial occasions it leallotted the several pairs of Pirraunis 
[t e , wife exchange by hi others] 

Such a meeting was summoned by some old man, instiucted by the 
Headman II the matter was of importance, he mtioduced it, and in doing 
so he adhered to the ancient customs of their fathers It all weie agreed 
to some course, the council sepatated, i£ not, then it met at some iuture 
Lnne 

Everything relating to the council is kept profoundly seciet from those 
who have not the light to be present at it J0 


to the appointed place—A W Houilt, The Native Tubes of South-East Aus 
tiaha, p 322 

38 Aftei the principal Headman has spoken, the heads of totems address the 
assembly The manner of speaking is by the repetition of bioken sentences, 
uttered m an excited and at times almost frenzied mannei Those v\ho coincide 
with the speaker lepeat his sentences in a loud voice, but no one comments on 
what he says until it comes his turn to speak. 

The council always breaks up peaceably, but quarrels sometimes follow it, 
although the camp is not allowed to know the real cause of disagreements, lor 
the secrets of the council aie always kept as saciedly as those of a masonic lodge 
The greatest cruelties are threatened against any one who should divulge its 
secrets, which are many X have never heard the youngei men oi the women utter 
a word which could convey the idea that anything had been communicated to 
them —Ibid , pp 322-23. 

89 Ibid, pp 320-21 
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[uNiTliD sTATrs] “Thankful we are, up here m the hills, that our town, 
with its two thousand voters, is still small enough to stage a real New Eng¬ 
land town meeting To be sure, all the two thousand can’t begin to get 
into the ‘opera house,’ but enough are on hand when the Moderator’s 
gavel calls the meeting to ordei to fill every scat and to ciowd all sLandmg 
loom We aie having an important session this year 

“It is an interesting lot o£ people that fills the little hall fanners with 
their boots on (and mud on the boots), tradesmen, gentlemen of leisure, 
college prolessors, artisans, Irish and Fiench Canadians, and Italians, 
maybe a Pole or two, but mostly Anglo-Saxons of the old stock of New 
England 

“The Moderator, an admirable official who, outside of town meeting, 
is piofessor of English in our college, bangs down lus gavel piomptly at 
2 pm, and the meeting staits off with Article 1 on the warrant Up in the 
front seats are a gioup of ’leading citizens' who introduce most ot the busi¬ 
ness and argue on the motions Selectmen, members of the Finance and 
School Committees, and officials of the college Our selectmen have a 
spokesman of foice and suavity, and our Finance Committee a representa¬ 
tive full of gmger Debate never lags when either of these gentleman has 
the floor 

“That brilliant Frenchman who has sketched the Ameucan scene in 
America Comes of Age tells us that without the Irish our aLmosphere 
‘might have been too heavy to breather For all the dosed windows (it is 
February and a snowstorm threatens outside), the atmosphere of town 
meeting in our opera house is never too heavy to hi eathe Among our citi¬ 
zens ot Irish blood are several who can rock the gallery with laughter 
Eloquence comes natural to them, and today the Modelatoi has now and 
then to stop its flow 

“ ‘Mr Moderator, I object Mr O'Sbaughnessy ain’t speakm' to the 
motion ’ 

“ ‘Mi O’Shaughnessy, I request that jou confine your remarks to the 
motion belore the house ’ 

" ‘Well, Mr, Moderator' (in as finished and musical a brogue as ever 
came over the radio), ‘mayn’t I have time to lound out me speech?’ 

" 'Better square it off, John’ retorts the Mocleratoi, and Mr O’Shaugh- 
nessy subsides amici gales of merriment 

"Then there is Yankee wit to match the Hibernian 'Now, Mi Modera¬ 
tor, as I was a-saymg, they don’t liev to hev any sewer at all up to Doctor 
Biook. Next winter, when the snow comes agm, them smells won’t bother 
’em—look, it’s lamin’ naow ’ 

“Mr. Mooney of the Doctoi Brook section, who happens also to be a 
town sewer commissioner, vigorously demuis to this line of argument, and 
a geneial and somewhat heated discussion ensues, finally terminated by a 
vote to let the Doctor Brook matter lie over until next year 

“So article after article comes up, with a chance foi every citizen present 
to take a hand ’To see if the town’ will add some two hundred acres to llie 
Town Forest (favorable action is modestly uiged by one of the owners of 
the land). Voted ‘No,’ for this is economy year ‘To see it the town’ will 
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allow its cemetery commissioners to buy, with the commission’s own leseive 
[unds, an attractive pioperty next to Cedar Grove Voted ‘Yes,’ for this 
won’t add a penny to the taxes Somebody thinks of the New England 
villagei who explained to a visitor thaL the new cemetery would ‘look 
better when there’s mote m it,’ but this doesn’t get to the flooi 

“Finally, with most of the appropriations out of the way, discussion 
returns to Article 21, 'to see if the town will raise and appropriate a sum 
of money to be used fot repairs to the high-school building ’ And heie the 
tiouble begins, and lasts until suppei time, for the Finance Committee 
lecommends the sum of $2500 while the School Committee asks for 
$125,000' 

"It seems that oui old high-school building is deficient in fire escapes, 
and that its third floor m particular is a dangerous place for the scholars 
Somebody gets up to state that there isn’t nearly enough fire insurance on 
the high school building anyway, whereat an irate mother jumps up and 
asks, ‘How about fire insurance on the children?’ 

“Finally, the elaboiate plans loi alterations aie snowed under, and a 
committee is appointed to see how the leally essential woik can be accom¬ 
plished at a minimum cost, and leport later on Good piactical people, 
these New Englanders! 

“Twilight is gathering when the session has ended, and people file out 
on the stieet to pile into then waiting cais Now the tellers will get to 
woik, counting the 1600-odd-ballots that have been cast at the polls on the 
opera-house ground floor, and by ten o'clock we shall know all about the 
elections—who has won the contests for Town Cleik, for Selectman, and 
for the School Committee Telephones will buzz all ovei town, and tomor¬ 
row a new yeai of town government will be begun ” 40 

Laigei gioups oL participants put the mattei into the hands of a 
government, a sub-gioup of representatives who determine and 
execute policy foi them (7) 

[Samoa] The local affairs of each settlement weic undei their immediate 
contiol, and were discussed and decided upon m a public assembly com¬ 
posed of the leading men of each village or district Mole weighty matters, 
such as declanng war or making peace, the appointment and installation 
of chiefs, or indeed any matters of general importance to the whole dis¬ 
trict, were deliberated upon m a general fono, oi pailiament of the whole 
disLnct, composed of representatives of all the diffeicnt settlements and 
villages of the distuct Each district had a leading settlement called its 
Laumua 

It was the piovince of the Laumua to convene the fono, oi general as¬ 
sembly of its lespective districts, to announce the object for which it had 
been summoned, to preside over its deliberations, to arrange disputed or 
knotty points, as well as to sum up the proceedings and dismiss the as- 

40 T M. Banks, "Oui town meeting,” Atlantic Monthly, 150 (1932), pp 382- 


83 
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sembly, m fact, to sustain the office o£ diaiiman These meeungs were 
usually conducted with much fotmahty and decotum, the general fono of 
the district being always held in the open an, in the great malae of the 
leading settlement, or Laumua 

The malae, or mame, as it is sometimes called, is a large open space 
reseived for public assemblies, around which the representatives sit in little 
groups, each group having its propel position assigned to it, and also the 
piecedence it took in addressing the meeting, which ariangement was 
scrupulously adhered to The speakers might be either chiefs, Tulafale, or 
Faleupolu, the forrnet occasionally addressing a fono, but usually the class 
called Tulafale weie the principal speakers Each chief had generally a 
Tulafale, who acted as Ins mouthpiece, and each settlement had its T ula- 
fale sih, who was the leading oratoi of the distuct 

The deliberations of these councils weie often unnecessarily and tedi¬ 
ously lengthened by a foolish custom, which was always observed, to which 
the speakers adheied with much pertinacity There were always a ceuain 
number of heads of families in a settlement who alone were peirmtted to 
■idchess an assembly m the malae , sometimes there weie nine, as at Leulu- 
moenga, 01 seven, as at Fasito’otai, whence the former place was spoken of 
as the Faleiva (nine houses), and the latter the Falefilu (seven houses) 
Much stress was always laid upon the pnvilege of addressing a public as¬ 
sembly, therefoie when the time came foi a pnrticulai settlement to address 
the meeting, the whole of the speakers stood up and contended amongst 
themselves foi the honour ot speaking on that day Sometimes, and espe¬ 
cially if the subject was impouant, the palm was quickly yielded to the 
speaker generally acknowledged to be the mosL effective, but on oidmary 
occasions they contended long tor the honour A quartet ot an hour or 
twenty minutes was a very common tune lor a speech They managed to 
speak in rotation, and although they might not be able lo e\ctctse the 
privilege very often, they all liked to assert their right to speak, and to 
exhibit then lo’oto’ launga, or orator's staff 

When all but one sat down, he commenced his address by carefully 
going over the titles of the various distucts and gieat divisions of the 
islands, each having a distinctive complimentary title by which it was al¬ 
ways known and spoken of, quite apait from those confeired upon the 
chffeient chiefs, and the omission of any title ot a district at enumeration 
of names of distucts at a public meeting was looked upon as an insult, the 
long time occupied in this comphmeniaiy recitation being further length¬ 
ened by the speaker deliberately prefixing an apologetic preface to each 
name of place 01 chief 

As the orator pioceeded, his party sat around him and acted as 
prompters, refreshing Ins memory, giving him topics on which to touch, or 
recalling him when going astiay It was olten very amusing to notice how 
quietly the orator took all this interruption, and how coolly but dexter¬ 
ously a speaker would retreat from a position or statement he found was 
obnoxious to Ins party Sometimes, if he became wearisome, his comjmmons 
would tell him to sit down and hold his tongue—advice which at times 
might well be given and acted upon in more civilized assemblies 
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Many o£ the speakers weie eloquent, anti when the subject was an ex¬ 
citing one I have sat £01 liouis listening with pleasuie to their addiesses. 
Tlieir style of speaking was often figurative, and as their addresses fre¬ 
quently contained allusions to their old traditions and past national lns- 
toiy that were highly mteicsttng and instructive in tlieir mode of speaking, 
such occasions afforded good opportunities foi hearing the Samoan lan¬ 
guage to advantage 

These public assemblies, whether general or district, took place m the 
open air, and always commenced in the cool of the moinmg In the eatly 
dawn the families of the speakeis were astn, and a young man from each 
took the family orator's staff, and proceeded to the nofoa fono, or seat of the 
family orator, in the vialae, wheie, driving the staff upnglit into the tuif, 
he sat down beside it and waited the airival of the oratoi represented by 
the staff At sunrise the meeting was usually assembled and business com¬ 
menced. 

In A’ana the nine speakers of Leulumoenga weic pnvileged to sit on 
seats or three-legged stools, which were placed at a little distance m front 
of their parLy, whilst the rest of the assembly, high and low, sat cross-legged 
upon the turf I do not know if this privilege of sitting at such gathenngs 
was common to all Laumua, but even at Leulumoenga it was only asserted 
upon special occasions 

A speaker was seldom interrupted in his address, and all were heard 
patiently, howevet unpalatable then addiesses might be Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, a speaker from anothei patty presented himself to conect a misstate¬ 
ment, or oppose the position taken up by the pai ty addressing the assembly, 
when a great deal of wiangling look place between the speakeis As a mle, 
each little group of speakeis had a few trees to shelter them, which was 
very needful, since their meetings wcic continued thioughout the day, in 
spite of a binning sun, but a heavy shower of lain caused the assembly to 
be abruptly concluded 01 else adjourned 

The villages within the radius of a few miles from the place at which 
the fono was held provided a quantity of food, which was taken by the 
parties providing it to the head of their family, if in attendance at the 
fono, who directed Us distribution, first supjilying visitors from a distance 
Bowls of ava were also brought and distributed in like manner Business 
proceeded whilst the refreshments were handed lound, but this was gen¬ 
erally arranged so as to be at the time when the repi esentative of some 
unimportant distuct had the attention of the meeting, the address on such 
occasions becoming jocose, and a times even ludicrous, when the speaker 
recognized it useless to attemjrt gaming a hearing by any other style of 
address 

It was customary for each speaker, as well as others, attending a fono 
to carry baskets of plaited cocoanut-leaves containing cocoanut-fibre for 
plaiting cinet, in which employment they busily occupied themselves dur¬ 
ing the whole proceedings, laying it aside as they lose to sjreak, and resum¬ 
ing it again immediately on sitting down 

The general fono , or jrarliament of a district, was at times convened by 
the Laumua at the suggestion of one 01 more settlements, at other times, 
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in consequence of intercom se it might have had with othei Laumua 

On summoning the vaiious districts the mcssengeis usually gave infor¬ 
mation of what was to foim the principal topic of discussion, and each dis¬ 
trict delibeialed upon it befoiehund, and came piepared accordingly, but 
it sometimes happened that, in case the leading Laumua was appichensive 
of not being able to cany its point, its principal men passed irom place 
to place m a body, and discussed the matter sepaiately with each district, 
prior to Lhe general fono; a custom having somewhat the same effect as the 
modem caucus 

In all the pnncipal divisions of the islands there were some settlements, 
m addition to the leading chstiict, which possessed gi eater influence Lhan 
otlieis In A’ana, the division with which I was most familial, there weie 
two impoitant settlements that had to be consulted in addition to Leulu- 
moenga, viz Fasito’otai and Fasito’outa These had the pnvilege of follow¬ 
ing the opening speech, and then decision was often final, the other places 
adopting pietty much the tenor of then addresses, but this was not always 
the case So gieaL was Lhe influence of these places, that it required the 
piesence of the lepicsenlative of one or the othei of them to lendci valid 
the proceedings of the assembly, so that in case both absented themselves 
fiom the meeting, the fono dispersed without enLeung upon business 

The topics discussed at these meetings vancd greatly, fiom matteis 
affecting the wellbeing of the whole community, to those of Liiflmg impoit 
Intercourse between the natives and Europeans of late yeais has greatly 
perplexed and disticssecl them With native matters they weic familiar, but 
they are solely puzzled with European complications Theie was also, even 
m the past, a gieat want ol co-operation amongst the scveial districts, as 
well as of power to cnfoice then decisions, which often caused their at¬ 
tempts at legislation to fail 

Official intercourse between the settlements or distucts convening meet¬ 
ings, with othei matteis of business, wctc always conducted by means of 
conducting defence, was genet ally il not always confided to one settlement, 
whose messengeis weie entrusted with the dischaige ol these duties In 
A’ana this duty devolved upon Nofoah’i 

The deference shown in the general fono was gieat As Lhese meetings 
were always held in the open an, the public footpath fiequently passed 
Lhrough the malae wheie they were held, so that the continual passing and 
repassing of peisons would have occasioned much annoyance, were it not 
that by universal custom the road passing through the malae was always 
closed when a fono was sitting In consequence ol this well-understood rule, 
all persons or travelling parties of whatever rank left the pathway at some 
distance before leachmg the place of meeting, and taking a wide circuit, so 
as to avoid the assembly, burned past, as though feeling themselves on 
forbidden ground So universally observed was this custom, that the omis¬ 
sion of it by a party passing llnough the assembly was consicleied as an 
insult, and looked upon as a soli 01 tiamplmg upon the company as¬ 
sembled, and tluough them, upon the entire chstiict Formeily, in such a 
case many armed men would have rushed upon the intruders with clubs 
and spears, and made them pay clearly for their rashness The usual 
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attention to etiquette on such occasions was shown when a message had to 
be sent from one party to another during the sitting, when the messenger 
sent always passed behind any intervening group 44 

[unitld states] “We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more peifect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, piomote the general welfare, and secure the bless¬ 
ings of liberty to ouiselves and oui posteiity, do oidain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America ” 42 

Governments in turn aie divided into admimstiations and states, 
depending upon who customarily applies the sanctions used in pro¬ 
ducing conloimity with gioup policy If the gioup as a whole applies 
tlic sanctions, the government may be called an admimsti ation This 
type of government is found in groups with a homogeneous culture 

[caribou Eskimo] Pukerluk . was a kind of chief ovei the Harvaq- 
toimiut In using the expiession chief I do not mean it to be taken 
m the literal sense, but merely as an expression of the common Eskimo 
view that a skilful man with will-power and authority unconsciously sub- 
ouhnates his neighbour undet lum, so that he makes dispositions when 
impoitant decisions are to be taken *1 

The result of the natural influence of age is that the woid of middle 
aged or eldcily men—but only so long as they still have their strength— 
cai lies most weight, although less dnectly, pci haps, than indirectly by 
force of example Old people who aie no longet in possession of all their 
faculties giaclually lose then influence and lespect 

The question of the influence or age is thus in leality l educed lo an 
essentially psychological question of mental supenoiily An elderly, 

skilful hunter with gieal experience always enjoys great esteem as primus 
mie i pai es When a number ol families arc gatheitd in a camp, there is 
often an eldeily pate i familias who is tautly looked upon as llrumataq, 
1 e he who thinks, implying tor the otheis His adnee is often taken, but 
voluntarily, he has no legal authority at all and cannot be called a chief in 
the orclinaiy sense 44 

If die government itself applies the sanctions, it is a state. 

[jabo] Gbe is the airny in times of wai and has ceitain policing duties 
dunng peace lime As a policing body it usually acts upon instructions 

*1 J R Stair, Old Samoa, pp 81-01 

12 United States, Constitution, pi Gamble, in Documents lllustiative of the 
Foimotion of the Union of the Ameucan Stales 3 ed C C Tansill (Washington, 
1927), pp 989-1002, 1006-72 

il K Rasmussen, Observations on the Intellectual Cultuie of the Caubou 
Eskimos, U tV E Calveit (Repoit of the Fifth Thule E\pedition, 7 2) (Copen¬ 
hagen, lOSO) p 20 

44 K Bnkei Smith, The Caubou Eskimos, I, pp 278-59 
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from the town council (the assembly of the gentile elders) It collects fines, 
usually in the foim of cows, which it is fiee to consume With certain types 
of crime it is empowered to take action and mete out punishment, without 
directions from the town council 43 

[united states] “The Congress shall have powei . . . 

“To raise and support armies 
“To provide and maintain a navy . . 

"To provide foi calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, supress insurrections, and repel invasions ” 40 

States occur when the cultuie is heterogeneous, and the different 
segments are shaiply opposed over goals which have high social 
value. In such a situation, the dominant segment is the one which 
contiols the state. It uses the state to establish policies by which it 
can achieve its own goals, and at the same time tnes to pi event the 
subordinate segments from teaching their opposing goals (8) 

[united states] The capitalist class . then interest lies chiefly in us¬ 
ing politics for then own puiposes, and especially m resisting the attacks 
with which they are threatened, sometimes by the popular movement 
against monopolists and great corporations, sometimes by men anxious to 
leduce the present high tariff which the manuiactuieis declare to be essen¬ 
tial to their industries 47 

Consequently, the suboidinates' segments aie allowed to cairy on 
their own activities as long as they do not senously threaten the 
activities of the dominant segment But when the suboidinates’ ac¬ 
tivities are opposed to those of the dominant group, the latter uses 
coercion to suppiess the former (9) 

[thembu] When an individual obstinately lefuses to obey the orcleis of 
his Chief, the kiaal to which he belongs is held lesponsible for his conduct, 
and the headman thereof is expected to punish him, the line going, of 
course, to the Chief When a kraal, oi clan, is rebellious, the custom of 
“eating up” is resoited to, which consists in collecting secretly an armed 
party, sufficiently stiong, and pioceedmg in as sLeallhy a manner as possible 
to such kraal or clan, and seinng all then cattle, Sic If they lesist, they aie 
fired upon or assegfued without ceremony, and should any other kraals at¬ 
tempt to assist the lebels, they also would be eaten up 

“Eating up” is the only physical foice which a Chief has at Iris com¬ 
mand to keep his people m oidei, and although often abused for pohLical 
puiposes, it is absolutely necessaiy, as being the only means he has of 
commanding obedience to the laws 

43 Herzog, Jnbo Ptoveibs fiom Lib/’ita, pp 153-54. 

4 <U T mted States, CmisUlution, 18 1, 12-13, 15 
47 j Bi)ce, Amcilean Commonwealth , II, p 304 
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To maintain Ins populanty, and cause Ins people willingly to assist him 
on such occasions, the booty is always divided among the party engaged 
on such service, the Chief lestivmg only a very small poition for himself 
Hence the system of “eating up” is veiy populai among the Kafirs, and 
they are always ready to turn out and assist their Chief in plundemig their 
fellow subjects, without ever thinking of inquiring into the merits of the 
case iS 

[united states] “ the Army has sometimes been called upon to sup 
piess disordeily activities m defiance ot government by large gioups of in¬ 
dividuals It has always been successful in this work , Economic break¬ 
down, unless promptly collected, induces social breakdown In such a crisis 
the Army is the only organization m the country which is able and ready 
to maintain the government 

“LeL me speak fianklyl If this countiy should be threatened with for¬ 
eign wai, economic chaos, oi social revolution, the Aimy lias the training, 
the experience, the oiganization, and the men to support the government 
and direct the country in the national nueiest ” •*« 

In oiclei to enfoice its policies Lhc slate uses all the sanctions at 
its disposal But in the last analysis, its powei stems Iiom the use ot 
force (10) Accordingly, the police is thaL patt of the state which en- 
foices policy within the gtoup The police is either uninstitution- 
aluecl ot institutionalized 

[iiali] Everybody lias to leport, armed, immediately upon the signal of 
alarm (the fast continuous beating of the laige kulkitl), to be ready to ex¬ 
tinguish a fire or to stop a man that has gone temporarily insane and has 
run wild In Den Pasar one afternoon the alarm call was sounded It was 
the siesta hour, but instantly everybody was up and out, they grabbed 
sticks, speais, agncultural implements, or whatever was at hand and rushed 
out, some on bicycles, towards the sound of the kulkul Everybody m the 
band jar turned out and on the load we even met the old judge, our neigh¬ 
bor, who could hardly walk, but who tagged along brandishing a great 
sword It turned out to be simply a fire that was quickly extinguished with 
everybody’s aid When the excitement was over, we returned home with 
the crowd, listening to then lenuniscences of recent cases of alarm and of 
men who ran amuck and were killed on the spot 50 

[united states] . . the people of Montana did not adopt the Vigi¬ 
lante code until a crisis had aruved when the question of supremacy be¬ 
tween them and an organized band of robbers and murderers could be 
derided only by a trial of stiength When that time came, the prompt and 
decisive measures adopted by the Vigilantes brought peace and security 

48 J C Warner, "Notes,” pp 73-74, in A Compendium of Kaffir Laws and 
Customs, ed J Maclean (Mount Coke, 1838), pp 57-109 

40 H H Woodnng, “The American anny stands icady,” Liberty, 11 (1934), 
no 1, (pp 7-11) p 10 

COM Covarrubias, Island of Bah (New 4oik, T137), p 65 
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to the people 11 tiny ol the muiderous btind of marauders remained m Lhe 
Territory, tear of punishment kept them quiet, Occasionally indeed a man 
would be murdered m some o£ the desolate canons while letuining to the 
States, but whenever this occulted the offenders weie generally hunted 
down and summarily executed 

“When the executive and judicial olficeis appointed by the government 
aimed in the TeinLory m the Autumn of 1864, they found the mining 
camps m the enjoyment of a repose which was broken only by the varied 
recreations which an unorganwed society necessunly adopts to jrass away 
the hours unemployed m the mines. The people had jieifect confidence in 
the code of the Vigilantes, and many of them, scouted the idea of theie 
being any beuei law for their protection They had made up their minds 
to punish all lawbieakcts, and there were many who did not hcsitaLc to 
declare to the newly arrived officers, that while the couits might be called 
upon in the settlement of civil cases, the peojile wanted no othei laws in 
dealing with hoisc-tlneves, jobbers, and murclereis, than the ones they 
themselves had made This feeling, though not so geneial as was claimed 
for it, was quite prevalent at that tune among the miners As soon, how¬ 
ever, as they found the courts adequate to their necessities, they readily 
confoimed to the laws and their admimstiation alter the mannci yuesertbed 
by the government, and the Vigilante rule giactually disajo peaied In sev- 
ctal extreme cases they anticipated by immediate action the slowei pioc- 
esses of law, but this occuired only when the offence was ol a veiy aggra¬ 
vated chaiactei ” B1 

[A series of robberies occuired m the gold mining region ol Montana in 
1861-62,] 

“Joseph and John Berry weie letuining to (he liver with then [pack-] 
tram They had gone but forty miles lioni Floicnce, when they were con¬ 
fronted by thiee men in masks, who, with levelled pistols, commanded 
them to throw up tlieir hands Seeing that resistance was useless they 
obeyed, and weie relieved of eleven bundled dollais The pachcis lecog- 
nized the voices of David English and William Peoples,—and the thud one 
was afterwards asceitained to be Nelson Scott The victims relumed with 
all possible expedition to Lewiston, wheic the lepoit of then loss excited 
the most tnLense indignation 

“As soon as the Berrys weie assuied of the identity of the villains who 
had robbed them they appealed to the people to assist m their capture. 
The robbers had stnpped them of all then hard earnings, and they had 
the sympathy of evety honest man in the community Nothing more was 
needed to kindle into a flame of popular excitement the long-pent-up fires 
of smotheied indignation Public sentimenL was clamorous lor the captuie 
and punishment of the robbers It gathered stiength clay by clay, until it 
became the all absorbing topic eveiywhcie Men assembled on the sttcet 
corners, in the stores, m the saloons, and at the outside mining camps to 
compare views and consult upon mcasmes of relief Meantime, several par- 

51 N P Langfoul, Vigilante Days anil Ways (Boston, 1800), II, pp i'16-47. 
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ties whose faith m immediate action was stiongei than in consultation, set 
out m puisuit of the robbeis 

“Fiom the fact that they had passed south of Lewiston it was believed 
they had gone down the Columbia Distiibntmg themselves along the 
different roads and trails in that direction, the pursueis made diligent 
search for ihem m every nook and comer which could afford them a hiding- 
place Their diligence was successful The robbeis had separated, but were 
airested in detail,—Peoples at Walla Walla, Scott on Dry Creek, near there, 
and English at Wallula, foity miles distant on the Columbia 

“They weie taken in 110 ns to Walla Walla Judge Smith oideied Llieir 
temoval lo Floience for tual Such was the indignation of the citizens of 
Lewiston that on their aruval there it was determined they should be tried 
by the people. All confidence m the law and the courts teas lost Accord¬ 
ingly a committee was appointed to investigate the circumstances of the 
robbery and declare the punishment The pnsoneis weie taken m charge 
by the committee, and confined in an unfinished building on the bank of 
the Cleai water, which was suongly guarded To make their work thoiough 
and terufy otlieis of the band who were known to be prowling about the 
saloons ol Lewiston, a number of peisons were appointed, with instruc 
tions to effect their immediate anest In anticipation of this couise all sus¬ 
pected persons except one [a moron who was made to leave the country] 
escaped by flight 

“The final disposition ot the three villains in custody was delayed until 
the next day A strong guard of well-armed men simoundecl their prison 
Just after midnight . a formei friend of Peoples in attempting his 
rescue, filed upon the guard In return he leceived a shot in his arm, and 
was piostiated by a blow from a clubbed musket 

“The next morning at an early hour the people gathered aiound the 
prison The guaids were gone and the door ajai Unable to restrain their 
curiosity, and leaiful that the lobbeis had been rescued, .they pushed the 
door wide open There, hanging by the neck, stark and cold, they beheld 
the bodies of the three desperadoes. Justice had been anticipated, and the 
first Vigilance Committee of the northern mines had commenced its work 
No one knew or caiecl who had done it, but all felt tliai it was right, and 
the community bieatlred ireer than at any foimer period of its history 
“Intelligence of the execution, rvilh the usual exaggeration, spread far 
and wide thiough the mining camps It was received with approval by the 
sober citizens, but filled the robber horde with consternation ” =2 

[ontong JAVA] The malcie [dealing] was limited on the north by a 
broad path running light acioss the island from shore to shoie At eithei 
end stood a building, the hale-’apt These were the houses ol the polepole, 
officers whose duty it was to prevent trespass on the common land and to 
carry out punishment on any person they discovered doing so These pole- 
pole weie appointed by the maakua [lieadmen-pnests] and, m later days, 
by the king Theie were about fifty ol them, and they took it in turns to 

52ibid, I, pp 3<1-10, vide ibid , II, Chaps 5-6, 10-13, 15 
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keep a lookout The hoko’a (literally, door), almost always a member of the 
joint family of one or other of the majoi maak.ua , acted as their head. Per¬ 
mission had to be obtained from him befotc any person was allowed to go 
into the bush beyond the village. The women, for instance, weie only per¬ 
mitted to cultivate their guldens on the days which he appointed This 
was to prevent any woman hom taking taro from a garden other than her 
own, 

When a person was found on the common land without good excuse he 
was brought before the koko'ti. Cimunals were punished for a first ottence 
by having their heads shared, but a second offence led to something more 
serious, eitliei exposuie naked m the sun without food or water for some 
time, or more fiequenLly, death. 53 

Headship 

A general survey like this is not the place lor a detailed analysis 
ol such a complicated institution as a government. Thciefore the 
subject will be dismissed with a few remaiks on the social effects of 
the head of a government, a lole which most nearly typifies the in¬ 
stitution as a whole 

(a) The head is the customaiy leadci and director of the group. 
Like social diflcientiation m general, of which this is buL a special 
case, the designation of a leader tends to regulate the apportioning 
of dominant and suboidinatc loles and thus to minimize opposition 
within the group 

[ontong jvva] Within the family the function of leadership falls to the 
father, and the mocliei and children, at all events m thcoiy, have to obey 
linn 

The joint family includes as a rule all those who Liace their descent 
through males fiom a common ancestoi who generally lived about six 
generations ago The native name for the joint lannly is mangava kangaka, 
a body of individuals lelatcd through males. The members of tins group 
own m common landed projierty on which coconuts are giown They form 
a well defined unit, especially when misfortune overtakes one of their 
number, and Lhey also unite fiom time to time to carry out religious cere¬ 
monies The leader of the joint family, oi headman a,s I shall call him, is 
the eldest membci of the group Pie directs the gathering of coconuts and 
organises many of the ceremonies It is also his duty, in conjunction with 
the giandparenLs, to hand on to the young people the traditions ol their 
lace. In letum they owe him very special obedience 

The kinship system, being ol the classificatory type, supplies terms for 
every member of the joint family M 

08 H I Ilogbin, Law and Oulei m Polynesia (London, 1034), pp 210-11 

[unitid si \rrs| Foi a descnjltion of out police, vide B Smith, Police Systems 
of the United States, New Yoik, 1010 

5i Hogbin, op cil, pp 109-10 
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[ila] The word applied to a chief's relation to his people is kulela in 
the extiacts given above we translate it 'to rule," but it has this only as a 
secondary meaning Kulela is primarily to nurse, to cherish, it is the word 
applied to a woman caring for her child The chief is the fathei of the 
community, they are his chikhen, and what he does is to lela them This 
involves maintaining their mteiests against ncighbounng communities, 
settling their disputes m council with the headmen, helping to pay their 
debts, etc It is not, we think, an enviable position to rule an independent 
people like the Ba-ila community, especially in these days when so much 
of the chief’s power is ineviLably sapped through the advent of European 
administration Shaloba hit the nail on the head when he said m an epi¬ 
gram "Bwami mbuzhilte” (“Chicfdom is serfdom”) Yet the dignity of being 
the head of a fine lommumty, of having a band of drummeis to wait upon 
one, to be eulogised in flattering teims on great occasions, of being looked 
up to as the father and arbitrator—these make the position woith having 
Among his duties and privileges may be mentioned the following He allo¬ 
cates new grazing grounds when obtainable. (He cannot touch Lhe old 
grounds) It is lor him to admit or to veto the admittance of stiangcis as 
members of the community He can, in ceitain circumstances, demand a 
tax: to be paid It is for him to settle the dates foi wtla-ing and bola ing, 
it is his privilege to partake first of the first-fiuits It is Ins duty to take the 
initiative, m conjunction with the diviner, in lidding the community of 
wailocks and witches In time of war he is the commander-in-chief of the 
aimy.' r > 

[united statls] "The Executive poivei shall be vested m a President of 
the United States of America ” r >° 

The Piesident shall be Commandei-in-Chicf of the Aimy and Navy of 
the United States, and of the militia of the seveial States when called into 
the actual service of the United States 57 

‘‘He shall fiom time to time give to the Congiess information of the 
state of the Union, and lecommend to Lheir consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessaiy and expedient ” s8 

( b) The head is a symbol of the unity of the gioup, and like any 
othei such symbol he strengthens gioup solidarity 

[anuak] A headman gives a village a sense of unity and provides leader¬ 
ship and cncouiages co-opeiation He symbolises the solidarity of the vil¬ 
lage and its political exclusiveness 59 

DTE W Smith and \ M Dale, rhe Ila-Spcaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodeua, pp 307-308 

so United Slates, Constitution, 2 11 
S'! Ibid ,221 
US Ibid , 2 3 

B9 E E Evans-lhilchaul, The Political System of lhe Anuak of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan (London School of Economics, Monogiaphs on Social Anthro¬ 
pology ,4) (London, 1910), p 38 
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[wrsTERN EUROPE] "The [British] nation is divided into patties, but the 
ciown is of no party Its apparent separation from business is that which 
removes it both from enmities and from desectation, which preserves its 
mysteiy, winch enables it to combine the affection of conflicting parties— 
to be a visible symbol of unity to those still so imperfectly educated as to 
need a symbol ” 00 

"The personality of the Queen [Victoria] was a real consolidating 
agency m the Bntish Empire, While Downing Succt was lecturing the 
Colonies, and while the colonists weic still raw wiLh the old sense of sus 
picion and distiust, tlieie was a giowmg pnde in the throne and an iri 
creasing attachment to the leignmg family The sense of a piofound mtei- 
est, and a kind of proprietorship, in the Courts at Osborne, Windsor, and 
Balmoral, quickened by occasional visits of punccs to India and the Colo¬ 
nies, did much to weld the widely-scattered realms togethei The ‘bond of 
Empire’ was not the Imperial Parliament, which the legislatures of the 
self-governing Colonies legardccl with jealousy, nor the Imperial Cabinet, 
which they look upon as only one of the many committees that admnnstei 
the several sell-goveming poi turns ot the British dominions but Lhe 
Throne, as repiesentcd by a venerated Sovereign . . The King is the 
head of the Empne, and theie is no other Thcic is no disposition 
on the part of the Colonics to stiengdicn then relations with the English 
Cabinet and Parliament The tendency is the othei way . the fact re¬ 
mains that, for administrative and political pmposes, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, Canada, South Afuca, New Zealand, are all but independent 
nations, linked to one another, and to the other members of the Empne, 
by the peisonal union of the Clown ” 

Since the head symbolues the gioup, when solidarity is stiong it 
often follows as a coiollaiy that the gioup and its pioperty belong 
to tire head 

[tiv] “The land is Ins [i.e , the chief's] ” 02 

(i c ) When the head is dominant on the giounds of prestige, au¬ 
thority, and cocicion, all simultaneously, he often takes on super- 
natuial uaits. (11) In this case, in addition to being the head, he is 
also a shaman, i.e, the intermediary between man and the super- 
natuial 

[ontong java] The position of headman m the joint families of the 
islands of Keila, ICepac, Kiloma, Kcmalu, Akalia, Oko, and Keuolei carried 

0(>W Bagehot, The hnghsh ConslUution [18(51], p 191, in TT'oiAs mid life, 
ed E I. Bairington (London, 1915), V, pp 1 1 

tl-S J M Low, The Governance of England (London, 1014, icv ed), pp 
282-84 

62 Akiga, Sloiy, p 378 
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with it the office of priest; that is to say, the headman of these groups weie 
also tnaakua [priests] 03 

[jews] " the Jews and the piiests weie ell pleased that Simon 
should be their leader [ethnarches] and high-pnest [ni chieieus] for evei 
, . . that he should be a captain [sfuitcgos] o\ei them, to set them over 
their works, and over the country, and over the aims, and ovei the strong¬ 
holds, and that he should take chaige of the sanctuaiy ” 64 

Or lie himself may be considered to be a human incarnation 

Jukun kings aie manifestations of the gods, oi live m such close com¬ 
munion with deity that there is no distinction between kings and deities 03 
It is taboo tor a king to pick up anything fiom the giound IE a Jukun 
king weie to fall off lus lioise, he would, m loimei Limes, have been 
piomptly put to death Being a god it may nevei be said of him that he is 
ill, and if serious illness overtook him he was quietly suangled. it being 
said that it would cause confusion among the people if the groans of the 
king m illness were overlreaid 

. he is regatded as having a peisonal influence over the wotks of 
nature and that Ins primaiy function is to secure foi the people a success¬ 
ful harvest Tins is certainly lus mam duty He is not, and apparently 
never was, expected to be a leader of victonous annus, but he is expected 
to secure in lus time a regular succession of licit harvests, and by lus ability 
to do so is adjudged to be a true son of god 

But to secure a good harvest there must be a bountiful, but not an un¬ 
due, supply oi ram at the pioper times, and the lipenrng ciops must be 
protected from excessive winds The king of the Juhan is, therefore, in 
vntue of lus deity, able to contiol the rams and winds A succession of 
dioughts oi bad harvests is ascubed to his negligence oi to the waning of 
Ins stiength, and he is accoidingly secretly strangled 00 

[western Europe] The English king as an example of a human incarna¬ 
tion has already been given in Chapter Vlf 

In either case, the bead not only produces the effects discussed under 
sliamans and human incarnations in Chapter VII, but also acts as a 
social contiol by sunounding the polity with a supernatuial sanc¬ 
tion (12) 

[wabena] They are pnmarily an agucultuial people and are governed 
now, as m days gone by, by a Paramount Chief, oi Mtema, assisted by an 
aristociacy. The Chief, is, however, not merely a secular luler The prin¬ 
cipal feature of the tnbal leligion is ancestor-worship, and the Chief as 
tire living descendant of the most powerful of the spirits, l e, the former 

33 Hogbm, op at, p 167 

04 I Maccabees, 14 41 — ‘13 (2nd cent bc), m The Apociypha and Pseudepi- 
graphia of the Old Testament, ti cd. R H Chailes (Oxford, 1913) 

05 C It, Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom (London, 1931), p 153 
wibid,pp 127, 129-30. 
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holcleis of his royal office, is not only the temporal but also the religious 
head of the tube, binding religion and law into a firmly united whole <w 

[western Europe] "The most high and sacied order of kings is of divine 
light, being the ordinance of God himself, founded in the prime laws of 
nature, and clearly established by express texts both of the Old and New 
Testaments . 

"Foi any peison or petsons to set up, maintain, 01 avow . . any inde¬ 
pendent coactive power . . is to undeimine then great royal office, and 

cunningly to oveitlnow Lhat most saued ordinance which God himself 
hath established, and so is treasonable against God as well as king 

“For subjects to beat arms against then kings, oilensive 01 defensive, 
upon any pietence whatsoever, is at least to resist the powers which are 
ordained of God, and though they do not invade, but only resist, St. Paul 
tells them plainly they shall receive to themselves damnation " 68 

Intergroup relations 

Though we may be pieoccupied with the social phenomena oc- 
ciuiing within groups, we must also consider no matter how briefly, 
the lelations between groups, and between sovereign groups m par- 
ticulai A group is suueieign when it determines and enforces all 
policies affecting its membeis, without being subordinate to any 
outside group 

It was pointed out m Chapter II that groups, or even societies, 
aie usually not isolated, but lather mtciact with one another. And, 
as in any other case, for social intei action to be effective Lhe partici¬ 
pants have to confonn to a common body of customs. Hence, even 
when mLeiaction lakes place between societies with different cul- 
tuics, they tend to develop a set oi common customs to cover their 
mtciaction (“international law”) 

[western Victoria, Australia] . . if one tribe intends to attack an- 

otliei, due notice is always honourably given. Ambuscades are proceedings 
adopted by civilized warnors . 

The fine old chief of the Spring Creek tube, Weeratt Kuyuut—“Eel 
spear,” occasionally called Morpor, after his tube and country, and be¬ 
lieved to have been upwards of eighty years of age—was both a messenger 
and a teachei. As a messenger he generally travelled by himself [instead of 
with the customary companion] In his younger days he was a great warrior, 
and m more mature years was consideied such an honourable, impartial 
man, that he was selected on all occasions as a referee in the settlement of 

0T 4, T and G. M Culwick, "Religions and economic sanctions m a Bantu 
tribe,” p 183 

08 "Constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, tieated upon by the aichbishops 
of Canteibuiy and Yoik [1G10],” I (pp 389-91), in Synoclaha, ed E, Cardwell 
(Oxfoul, 1842), I, pp 380-4IS. 
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disputes When a great battle was to be iought, he was sent for by the 
contending chiefs, who placed lnm in a sale position to see fair play In 
reward for his seivices he leturned home laden with piesents of opossum 
rugs, weapons, and ornaments 09 

[western europe] “International law governs lelations between inde¬ 
pendent States The rules ot law binding upon States therefore emanate 
from their own fiee will as expressed m conventions 01 by usages geneially 
accepted as expressing pnnciples of law and established m order to regu¬ 
late the relations between these co-existing independent communities or 
with a view to the achievement of common aims ” 10 

Most of this social inteiaction happens between the members of 
the various gioups m their private capacity, but it sometimes occuis 
through the peison of agents designated by each group 

[dieri] In all tribes there are certain men who are, so to say, free of one 
or more ot llie adjacent tribes This arises out of tubal intei marriage, and, 
indeed, man tages are sometimes arranged for what may be termed "state 
reasons,” that is, m older that theie may be means of sending ceremonial 
communications by some one who can entei and travelse a peihaps un¬ 
friendly country, with safety to himself and with security for the delivery 
of his message In some cases these ceremonial messengers, as will be seen 
later on, are women But the beanng of merely friendly messages within 
the tribe is usually by a relative of the sender , . 

If the message is to call together a meeting of the elder men of the 
tribe, the messenger is some noted old man, nominated by the Pinnaru 
(Headman) who sent the message The same would be the case when 
neighbouring tribes are invited to attend the ceiemomes of initiation But 
in any other mattei which might be attended by clanger, or where treachery 
is feared, it is not men but women who are sent 

The most impoitant messages sent by the Dieri to neighbouring tribes 
are those relating to disputes between them For such purposes women 
are chosen, and it possible such women as belong to the tube to which the 
embassy, if it may be so called, is sent Women aie chosen in such a case 
for two reasons first, because they are going to a tribe in which they have 
near relations, and second, because it would be less likely that they would 
be treacheiously made away with than men 

Foity years ago these women were usually the wives of Headmen of the 
Murdus (totems), and occasionally one of the wives of the principal Head¬ 
man was among them 

The women are accompanied by their Pnraurus [cicisbei] . . on such 

occasions it is thoiouglily understood that the women are to use every in- 

09 J Dawson, Australian Aborigines (Melbourne, 1881), ]ip. 74-75 

70 The Hague, Peimanent Court of International Justice, World Court Re¬ 
ports, ed M O Hudson (Washington, 1934- ), II, p 35, For a summary o' 
modem international law, vide G H Hachworth, Digest of International Law 
(U S Dcpai tinent o£ State, Publications, 1506), (Washington, 1910-41) 
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fluence in their powci to obtain a successful issue for their mission, and 
are theiefore fiee of their favouis . [though] in these cases the class 
rules are obeyed 

If the mission is successful, theie is a time of licence between its mem¬ 
bers and Llie tube, or part of a tube, to which it has been sent 

The members of such a mission are treated as distinguished guests Food 
is provided loi them, and on their return home, after about a week’s stay, 
they are loaded with piesents If the mission is unsuccessful, messages of 
dreadful threatening arc sent back by them 

The mode of announcing a mission, whether by male or female mes¬ 
sengers, is by telling it to the Pinnaiu of the camp, when alone, as soon as 
the former anive Nothing is then said to any one, but when all the people 
are m the camp about the time of going to rest, the Pmnm u announces the 
visit Theie is then an excited discussion on it, if it be a mattei of moment 
or general inteiest, foi an hour or two, to be again resumed at daybreak, 
and so on, night and morning, for a day or two, until some definite deter¬ 
mination is ai rived at, 

The aiguments of the old men who speak aie noted by the messengers, 
and on then return they lepcat as nearly as they arc able the popular senti¬ 
ments o£ the tribe 

Mi Gason has desuibed to me how he was piesem on seveial occasions 
on the return ol a mission which had been entrusted to women The Head 
man and the puncipal old men received them kindly, and congratulated 
them on their safe return, but appealed anxious, and clutched then spears 
in an excited mannei No one but the Headman spoke to the women im¬ 
mediately on then letuin, but when all the men were seated, they were 
questioned as to the result of their mission The lesult was at once told to 
all die people in the camp, who lejoiced i£ it were favourable, but who be¬ 
came feaifully excited and seemed to lose all conttol ovet themselves if it 
had failed, rushing to and fio, yelling, throwing sand into the an, biting 
themselves, and blandishing then weapons in the wildest mannei imagin¬ 
able, 

In cases wheie such a mission had been successful, women of the other 
tribe usually accompanied it back, to testily us approval by their tribe 
Agreements so made aie ptobably obseived as lailhfully as are many 
treaties more foimally made by civilised people 71 

[united stau.s] "He [ic, the president] shall . nominate and by 
and with the advice of the Senate shall appoint ambassadois, olher public 
ministers and consuls ” 72 

Since mtergioup interaction is simply a special case of general 
social interaction it maj be haimonious or opposed A league, or 
combination ol soveieign gioups, is a typical example of mtetgioup 
harmony. 


TlHowilt, op cit j pp 678, 681-83 
72 United States, Constitution, 2 2 2 
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[Iroquois'] [The following is supposed to be Dekanahwideh’s speech by 
which, according to tradition, the League of the Iioquois was instituted ] 
as clans are already established amongst the people, the several 
clans [are to] form a relationship as brotheis and cousins . 

“[A representative from each clan is to be one of] the Lords of the Five 
nations [which form the] Confedeiate Council 

“ the Lords who shall he appointed . to fill vacancies causecl by 
death or removals shall be appointed fiom the same families and Clans 
ftom which the fust Lords wcic creaLed, and from which families the 
hercchtaiy title of Lordships shall descend 

“De-ka-nali-wi-deh . said, I now tiansfei and set ovei to the women 
the Lordship titles vested in them, and diey shall in the future have the 
power to appoint the successors fiom time 'to time to fill vacancies caused 
by death 01 icmovals from whatever cause 

“De-ka-nah-wi deli said, I shall notv cliaige each of you Lords, that 
your skm must be of the thickness of seven spieads of the hands (fiom end 
of thumb to the end of gieat finger) so that no matter how shaip a cutting 
instiument may be used it will not penetrate tlnough the thickness of your 
skin The meaning of the great thickness of your skins is patience and 
foibearan.ee, dial no matter what natuie of cpiestion 01 business may come 
before you, no mattei how sharp or aggravating it may be it will not pene- 
uatc your skins, but you will fmbeai with great patience and good will m 
all youi delibeiauons and never disgrace yourselves by becoming angry 
You Lords shall always be guided in all youi councils and delibeiations by 
the good tidings of Peace and Powei ” 71 

“De-ka-nah-wi-dch said, Now you Louis of the several Confederate Na¬ 
tions shall now divide youi selves and sit on the opposite sides of the Coun¬ 
cil fire as lollows -You and )our biothei Colleagues shall sit on one side 
of the Council flic (this was said to the Mohawks and the Senecas) and your 
sons the Oneidas and Cayugas shall sit duectly opposite of the Council fire, 
and then you will begin to woik and cany out the pnnciples of the great 
peace Then De-ka nah-wi-dch said, You Tha-do dah-ho [i e , the On¬ 
ondaga] shall be the Fne-Kcepeis, and your duty shall be to open the 
Confederate Council with praise ancl thanksgiving to the Great Spirit and 
close the same Then he (De-ka-nah-wi-deh) said, When the Council is 
opened Hah-yonh-wa-iha and his Colleagues [i e , the Mohawk] shall be the 
first to consider and give then opinion upon all subjeds which come before 
the Council for consideration, and when they have arnved at a decision, 
then they shall tiansftr the matter to their brethren the Senecas for their 
consideration, and when they (the Senecas) shall have aimed at a decision 
on the matter, then they shall refer it back lo Hah-yonli-wa-tha and his 
Colleagues Then Hah-yonli-wa-tha will announce the decision to the op¬ 
posite side ol the Council fne Then Oh-dah-ishe-deh and his Colleagues 
[i e , Lhe Oneida] will consider the mattei in question and when they have 

73 D S Scott, eel, "Traditional histoiy of the Confcdeiacy oL the Six Nations, 
Proceeding s and Tiansactions of the Royal Society of Canada, (ser 3) 5 (1911), 
Sec 2, (pp 195-216), pp 220,222-23,229-30 
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arrived at a decision ilicy w.ll lefer the matter to their brethren the Cayu- 
gas tor their consideration and alter they have arrived at a decision they 
will icier the matLer back to Oh dah-tshc deh and his Colleagues, Then 
Oh-dah tshc deh will announce then decision to the opposne side of the 
Council hie Then Hah-yoi 1 1l-iva-iha will icier the matter to Tha-do-dah-ho 
and his Colleagues lor then caielul consideration and opinion ol the 
matter in question, and if Tha-do dah-ho and his Colleagues find that the 
mattet has not been well consideiecl or decided then they shall refer the 
matter back again lo the two sides of the Council fire and they shall point 
out whete in their estimation the decision was laulty, and Lhe question not 
fully considered, and then the two sides of the Council will take up the 
question again and leconsidcr the mattei, and altci the iwo sides of the 
Council have fully reconsidered the question, then Hah-yonh-wa-tha will 
again iclei it to Tha-do dah-ho and his Colleagues, then they will again 
considei tile matter and if they see that the decision of the two sides of the 
Council is collect Then Tha-do dali-ho and his Colleagues will confirm the 
decision, 

“Then De La-nah-wi-dch further said. If the brethicn of the Mohawks 
and the Senecas aie divided in then opinion and cannot agiee on any 
mattei which they may have for their consideration, then Hah-yonh-wa-tha 
shall announce the two decisions to the opposite side of the Council fire 
Then. Oh-dah-tshe-deh and Ins hrothei Colleagues after they have con¬ 
sidered the matter and if they also are divided m their decision but the 
divided factions each agicc with the decision announced from the opposite 
side ol the Council, then Oh-dah-tshe-deh shall announce their two deci¬ 
sions to the oLhci side of (he Council fire, then I-Iah-yonh-wa-tha shall refer 
the mattei to Tha-do-dah-ho and has Colleagues who aie the Fite Keepers 
Then they will fully consider the matter and whichever decision they con¬ 
sidei collect they will confiim Then De-ha-nah-wi-cleh said, If it should 
so happen that the Lords ol the Mohawks and the Lords of the Senecas 
disagree on any matter and also on the opposite side ol Lhe Council fire, 
the Lords of the Oneulas ancl the Louis of the Cayugas disagiee amongst 
themselves and dicl not agree with cither of the two decisions of the op¬ 
posne side of the Council fire, but they themselves give two decisions which 
are diverse from each other, then Hah-yonh wa-tha shall refer the tour de¬ 
cisions to Tha-do-dah-ho and his Colleagues who shall consider and give 
their decision in the mattei ancl then decision shall be final . 

"(A) If a Lord is guilty of umvanantably opposing the object of deci¬ 
sions of the Council and in that way showing disrespect foi Ins brother 
Loids by urging that his own erroneous will in these matters be carried 
out, he shall be approached and admonished by the Chief Matron of his 
family and Clan to desist bom such evil practices and urged to come back 
and act in harmony wnh his brother Lords 

"(B) If die Lord refuses to comply with the lequest of the Chief Matron 
of his family and Clan and still persists in his evil piacuces of unwarrant¬ 
ably opposing Ins brother Lords, then a Warrior ol his family ancl Clan will 
also approach him and admonish him to desist from pursuing his evil 
course. 
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(C) It the Lord still refuses to listen and. obey, then the Chief Matron 
and Wanior shall go together to the Chief Warrior and they inform him 
that they have admonished their Lord and he refused to obey Then the 
Chief Warrtoi will anse and go theie to the Lord and will say to him, Your 
nephew and niece have admonished you to desist from your evil course, 
and you have lefused to obey Then the Chief Wairioi will say, I will now 
admonish you for the last Lime and if you continue to resist to accede to 
and obey this request, then your duties as Loid of oui family and Clan 
will cease, and I shall take the deer’s hoi ns from off your head, and with a 
broad-edged stone axe I shall cut the tiee down, (meaning that he shall 
be deposed from his position as Lord or Chief of the Confederacy) Then 
the Chief Wamor shall hand back the deer’s horns (the emblem ol power) 
of the deposed Lord to the Chief Matron of his family or Clan ’’ 74 

'We the peoples of the United Nations . do hereby establish an 
international organization to be known as the United Nations 

‘Theie are established as the principal organs of the UniLecl Nations 
a Geneial Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, 
a Tiusteeship Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secre- 
tanat” 75 


Wat fate, ie, physical conflict between gioups, is the conven¬ 
tional instance of mteigioup opposition Theie aie three kinds of 
war (a) that restucted to champions, (b) between armies, and ( c) 
involving the whole membeiship ol the gioups 70 

[western vicioRtA, AusTRALrA] Quauels between tribes are sometimes 
settled by single combat between the chiefs, and the result is accepted as 
final At other times disputes are decided by combat between equal num¬ 
bers of wamors, painted with red clay and dressed m wai costume, but 
real fighting seldom takes place, unless the women rouse the anget of the 
men and uige them to come to blows Even then it lately lesults in a gen¬ 
eral fight, but comes to single combats between warriors of each side, who 
step into the arena, taunt one another, exchange blows with the bangle, 
and wiestle together. The first wound ends the combat. This is often fol¬ 
lowed by an encounter between the women, who begin by scolding, and 
louse each other to fuiy, tearing each other’s hair, and striking one another 
with their yam-sticks or muurong poles 77 

[Hebrews] ‘‘Now the Philistines gathered together their armies to battle 
. And Saul and the men of Israel were gatheied together And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel stood on a 
mountain on the other side and there was a valley between them. 

14 Jbul, pp 221-25, 231-32 

7 r > United Nations Confeience on Internationa] Organization, San Francisco, 
1915, Chatter of the United Nations [etc] (U S Depattnient of State, Pub¬ 
lications, 2368) (San Francisco, 1915), picamblc, 37 1 

T® Peihaps the best example of this is the ‘‘total war" of World War II 
77 Dawson, op at, p 77 
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"And there went out a champion out oi the camp of the Philistines, 
named Goliath. And he stood and cried unto the armies of Israel, 
and said unto them. Why are ye come out to set your battle in array? am 
not I a Philistine, and ye servants to Saul? choose you a man for you, and 
let him come down to me It lie be able to figlit with me, and to kill me, 
then will we be your servants but if I pievail against him, and kill him, 
then shall ye be our servants, and seive us And Lhe Philistine said, I defy 
the armies of Israel this day, give me a man, that we may fight to- 
gefhei . 

"And David said to Saul, Let no man’s heart fail because of him, thy 
servant will go and fighL with this Philistine David prevailed over 

the Philistine And when the Philistines saw their champion was 
dead, they fled And the men of Israel and of Judah arose, and shouted, 
and pursued the Philistines And the wounded of the Philistines fell 

down by the way . And the chdchen of Israel returned from chasing 
after the Philistines, and they spoiled their tents ” 78 

[thongaJ In the Zihlahla country, when the chief wanted to muster Ins 
forces, he chd so by means of the shipalapala, the trumpet A 
swift messengei . ran from village to village, blowing Lhis instrument, 
when he was tiled he passed it on to some otliei good lunncr, who earned 
the summons further afield, he lan and lan until lie was exhausted, when 
he handed the tiumpet to a third, and so on until the whole country had 
been reached 

At the sound of the well-known call of the shipalapala, the warriors 
shout "to aims!” They at once put on then wai costumes and lepair 

to the capital 

Should an hostile yimpi have invaded the Lermory, every one can 
give the ahum . . shouting “it has cnleied!” (vi/, the hostile anny 
has invaded our temtoiy) All the women flee away and the men run to 
the capital 

Diesscd out like wild animals, the warnois hasten with all speed to the 
chief’s village, where the icgiments mustei lhe aimy [yimpi] is divided 
into a ceiiam nuinbei of battalions , inubotshu, 01 meboho, all men of about 
the same age forming a botshu The botshu nsclT is made up of several 
companies, mitlawa or mabandla, and can therefore vary very much in 
numbers 

In the army of Matjolo theic weie nine battalions commencing with 
that composed of youths fiom sixteen to twenty yeais okl, up to that of 
"ciown men’’ and the giey-head who were sLill capable of handling 
an assagai, foi esery able-bodied man is a soldier and makes it a point of 
honoui to join the army when it is mobilised Each legiment has 
its own war-ny, in which it imitates the animal whose name it bears 

When all have reached the capital the fir sL procecluie is the “forma¬ 
tion of the cncle” . biya muhhumbi, to fence the circle This is 
accomplished in the Zihlahla atmy by a special summons which I might 
call “the ordei to fall in” . 


78 Old Testament, I Samuel, IV (Later soiute = 7 cent « c ?) 
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The mukhumbi is not however a perfect circle It is rather like a horse- 
shoe, as there lemains an opening which gives access into it On either 
side ol this door die legiment of the young men takes up position 
At the opposne end, facing the entrance, is the chest of the at my 
wheie the chief stands surrounded by the men of upei age, the stiongest 
of whom act as a bodyguard Between the chest and the opening, on both 
sides, the middle-aged warriors occupy the wings, the eldei ones nearer the 
chest, the youngei ones nearer the entiance 

As regards the numerical strength of the mukhumbi, one of my in¬ 
formants who belonged to the Ndumakazulu legiment—young men from 
19 to 25 years old—told me that he estimated the war stiength ol his regi- 
menL at about 500 men the enuie Zihlahla circle might be put at 2000 
strong 

I have often seen the Nkuna mukhumbi assembled . They were 
between five and six hundted in all But this clan is very much scattered 
and many warriors were not present 

Befote going into battle, ceuain utes have to be accomplished In order 
to stimulate a war-like courage and to imbue the warrior’s minds with a 
certainty of victory, tt is necessary to pioceed to the peitormance of the 
war-songs . of the war dances and to adimnistet the medicine 
which will lender the soldiets invulnerable . starting of the army 
is also made according to ptesctibed utes 

If the field of battle is fat away, if tlieie is a long match to be made, 
special marching songs ate sung on the road 

As icgaids the order of the march, the battalions of the young men, 
stationed on cither side of the entrance, go fiist they foim the advanced 
guard, the post of gieatest danger The scouts go in front, each com¬ 
pany has its leader to whom these scouts bring tepoiis It is the duty of the 
young men to suiround the position to be earned and to make the assault 
The two sides of the circle then follow', and lastly the chest of the aimy, 
foinnng the rear guard The chief thus brings up the teat, protected by the 
battalions of veterans But generally the duel docs not go to battle, he 
remains at home . 

According to Mankhelu, the mukhumbi may be again formed when 
amvmg in the proximity of the hostile aimy The battalions will be sent 
one after the other by the great ndjuna who will watch the progiess of the 
fight If he sees his men giving way, he “pours” (tshelela) new companies 
to help those who are fighting until they rush the position (gwabula) and 
put the enemy to flight Then the pursuit begins The dust flies up to 
heavenl The vanquishers follow their enemies until they reach their vil¬ 
lages As a rule, they kill every one, women, children, old men and tired 
wairiois who have been unable to urn away They take the oxen and burn 
the huts However, exceptions are made in some instances Generally 
speaking, however, Lhe only lives spared are those of the youngei women 
and guls of whom they can hope to make some profit, eithei by taking 
them as wives or selling them to others for matrimonial puiposes These 
pusoneis aie called “heads” 

When a yimpi has been defeated in battle, but is not puisued by the 
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enemy, it returns silently and disperses befote reaching the capital, each 
warnor going back ashamed to Ins village Mourning takes place in the 
village of the deceased But much lamenting is nnt allowed 

When the yunpi is victorious, the letuin is maiked by important songs 
called Inibu . The legnnents follow each other, each singing his own 
hubu, and they at once build the muhhumbi when tliey reach the village 
of the duet They dance, dance their doughty deeds Suddenly silence is 
requned, the counsellor n.mate to the chief how Lhc fighting has pro¬ 
ceeded and tell him the names of those who have killed enemies 
After which the heroes "gda” [war dance] to their beau's content . , , 
They are pioudl They arc applauded! They are the gieat men of the 
day , the saviouis of the chiefl 79 

Historical References 

(1) “A society of any extent cannot be without a government The 
membeis must have laws to detetmine their differences, and Lhey must have 
rules to put these laws m execution H I-Iome, Lord ICames, Essays on 
Several Subjects concerning Bntish Antiquities [1747] (Edinburgh, 1763, 
3rd ed ), p 194 

(2) G. Simmel, Soziologte, p 134 

(3) “For it is to be observed that admiration, esteem, and concuuence 
m opinion, are quite distinct from “Deference," and not necessarily accom¬ 
panied by it If any one makes what appeals to us to be a very just lemaik, 
m if we acquiesce in what he proposes on account of the leasons he alleges 
—this is not Deleicnce And if tins has happened many times, and we 
thence foim a high opinion of his ability, tins again neither implies nor 
even necessanly pioducCs Deference, though in leason, such ought to be 
the lesult 

“Adiiuiation, esteem, Sbc are moie Lhe result of a judgment of the nu¬ 
clei standing., (though olten of an eironeous one,) “Deference" is apt to 
depend on feelings,— often, on whimsies and unaccountable feelings It is 
often yielded to a vigoious claim,—to an authoritative and ovei-bearwg 
clcmeanoi R. Whaiely, Elements of Rhetoric [1828] (New York, 1869, 
new ed), 13 2 (p. 147) 

(4) “To be admired and lespectecl is to have an ascendant among men. 
The talents which most directly piocure that ascendant, are those which 
operate on mankind, peneuate then views, pievent their wishes, or frus- 
Uate then designs The superior capacity leads with a supenor energy, 
whue every individual would go, and shews Lhe hesitating and irresolute 
a clear passage to the attainment of their ends A Feiguson, An Essay 
on the History of Civil Society, p. 51. 

(5) “Personal Affection, again, m many minds, generates Deference. 
They form a habit of fust, wishing, secondly, hoping, and thirdly, believing 

79 H A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, I, pp 430-31, 413-46, 
449-50 

[WcsiricN riJROPr] For the lole of aunics in Woild War 1, vide 1$ H. L Hart, 
A Hutovy of the Roihl ff «i (boston, 1935) 
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a person to be in the light, whom they would be mity to think mistaken 
In a state ol moibicl depression o£ spnits, the same cause leads to the oppo¬ 
site effect lo a peison in that state, whatever he would be ‘sorry to think’ 
appears probable, and consequently there is a Presumption in his mind 
against the opinions, measures, 8.C of those he is most attiched to That 
the degiee of Deference ielt for any one’s Authority ought to depend not 
on our feelings, but on our judgment, it is almost superfluous to lemark, 
but it is impoitant to remember that there is a danger on both sides,—of 
an unreasonable Presumption either on the side of our wishes, or against 
them Whately, op at, 132 (p 148) 

(6) "It is obvious that Defeience ought to he and usually is, felt in 
refcience to parttculat points One has a delerence for his physician, m 
questions of medicine, and for his bailiff, in questions of farming "—Ibid , 
132 (pp 148-9). 

(7) . m a democracy, the people meet and exeictse the government 
in person, m a republic, they assemble and administer it by their repre¬ 
sentatives and agents A demociacy, consequently, will be confined to a 
small spot A republic may be extended over a large region J Madison, 
in The Fedetalist [1787-88], ed E M Eaile (New Ymlc, n d), 11 (p 80) 

(8) "By a Iraction, I understand a number of citizens whether amount¬ 
ing to a majonty or minouty of the whole, who are united and actuated by 
some common impulse of passion, or of mteiest, adverse to the rights of 
other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the com 
munity 

‘ Fiom the protection of difteient and unequal faculties of ac¬ 
quiring pioperly, the possession of different degiecs and kinds of property 
immediately results, ancl fiom the influence of these on the sentiments and 
views of ihe respective propnetois, ensues a chwsion of the society into 
different interests and parties 

A zeal for different opinions concerning religion, concerning 
government, and many otliei points, as well of speculation as of practice, 
an attachment to different leaders ambitiously contending for pre-emi¬ 
nence and powet, or to persons of other descriptions whose fortunes have 
been interesting to the human passions, have, in turn, divided mankind 
into paities, inflamed them with mutual animosity, and rendered them 
much more disposed to vex and oppiess each other than to cooperate for 
their common good So strong is this propensity of mankind to fall into 
mutual animosities, that where no substantial occasion presents itself, Lhe 
most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient to kindle their 
unfriendly passions and excite their most violent conflicts But the most 
common and durable source of factions has been the various and unequal 
distribution of property Those who hold and those who are without, prop¬ 
erty have ever ioimed distinct inteiests in society Those who ate credttois, 
and those who are debtors, fall under a like discrimination A landed 
interest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed inter¬ 
est, with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations, 
and divide them into different classes, actuated by different sentiments and 


views 
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“ what are many of the most important acts of legislation, but so 
many judicial determinations, not indeed concerning the lights of single 
persons, but concerning the rights of huge bodies of citi/cns? And what 
die the different classes of legislator hut advocates and parties to the causes 
which they determine? Is a law pioposed concerning private debts? It is d 
question to which the creditors are patties on one side and the debtors on 
the other Justice ought to hold the balance between them Yet the parties 
are, and must he, Lliemschcs the judges, and the most numerous party, 
or, in other words, the most powciful laction must be expected to prevail, 
Shall domestic manulactuies be cncomaged, and in what clegice, by re 
strictions on foieign manulactuies? <uc questions which would be differ 
ently decided by the landed and the maniilutiuimg classes, and probably 
by neither with a sole legarcl to justice and the public good The appor 
tionment ol taxes on the various descriptions of pioperty is an act which 
seems to requiie the most exact impartiality, yet there is, perhaps, no legis 
lativc act in which greatei oppoitumty and temptation are given to a 
predominant pally to trample on the lules ol justice Every shilling with 
which they oveiburdcn the lntcuni numbci, is a shilling saved to their 
own pockets ''—Ibid , 10 (pp 54-57) 

(9) "Therefore when 1 consider and weigh in my mind all these com 
monwealths, which nowadays anywhere do flourish, so God help me, I can 
perceive nothing but a certain conspiracy of rich men procunng their own 
commodities unclci the name ancl title of the commonwealth They invent 
and devise all means and crafts, fust how to keep safely, without fear ol 
losing, that they have unjustly gathered together, ancl next how to lure 
and abuse the woik and laboui of the poor foi as little money as may be 
These devices, when the itch men have clcticed to be kept ancl observed 
for the commonwealth's sake, that is to say, foi the wealth also of the poor 
people, then they he made laws T More, Utopia. [1516], ed J H 
Lupton (Oxford, 1895), pp 301-04 

(10) “Wheiever the balance of government lys, there naturally is the 
militia ol the same, and against him or them wherein the militia is natu¬ 
rally lodg'd, there can be no negative vole J Harrington (1611-1677), 
“The ait of lawgiving,” 1 1, m The Oceania and Othei Works (London, 
1771), pp 359-438 

(11) " . . many peoples have regarded their rulers, whether chiefs or 
kings, wiLh supeistitious awe as beings of a higher order and endowed with 
mightier powers than common folk ”-J G Frazer, Psyche's Task (London, 
1909), pp 15-16 

(12) “For the sake of making themselves secuie, kings who seized the 
throne in ancient times used to try to spread the idea that they were de 
scended horn the immortal gods, thinking that il their subjects ancl the 
rest of mankind did not look on them as equals, but believed them to be 
gods, they would willingly submit to their uile, ancl obey their com¬ 
mands B Spinoza, 7 raclalus theologico-pohiicus, 17 (p 204), in Opera, 
III, pp, 1-267, ti R H M. Elwes (London, 1883) 
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SOCIAL CONTROL: EDUCATION AND 
REINFORCEMENTS 


You will lecall that in Chapter III I tuccl to show that a 
society adjusts by means of its customs, and that adjustment thiough 
social diffeienuation is possible only if the membeis of the society 
tend to behave accoidmg to the same body of customs Theiefoie, 
if a society is to persist, it must have some way of getting its mem- 
beis to follow its customs The social controls found m a culture, 
then, are the body of customs by which the behavioi of the partic¬ 
ipants is legulated so that they conform to Lhe culture 

Theie are thiee kinds of customaiy social controls education, 
leinforcements, and sanctions Education teaches the membeis how 
to behave accoidmg to the customs ol the gioup, reinfoicements 
suppoit customs, and sanctions leward 01 punish acts according to 
whether they do 01 do not conform to custom. 

EDUCATION 

Education is the customary means of imparting the culture of a 
group It has two main effects First, it is the agency by which the 
group teaches us membei s how to adjust We saw m Chaptei I that 
man has relatively few inherited behavior patterns, so that he learns 
most of his adjustive behavior And since most of what man learns, 
he learns from others, the educational process is the agency through 
which he acquires the gieatei part of his adjustive behavior 

[jaeo] “As wc teach a child, so he learns ” 1 

[china] “The jade uncut will not form a vessel for use; and if men do 
not learn, they do not know the way in which they should go " 2 

1G Herzog, Jaho Proverbs from Liberia, p 169 

2 Li Chi , 16 2 
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Second, it is the means by which the customs of a group aic pei- 
petuated 

[china] “ if one understands education, thei e should be no changes, 
and so people would know the business of the people and there would be 
no diveigent customs " 3 

[united states] “What would happen if the teachers m our schools and 
colleges, our theological seminaries and law schools, should make it then 
business to emphasize the temporary and provisional character of the in¬ 
struction that they offer, and urge the students to transcend it as fasL as a 
progressive woilcl permitted? The humorous nature of such a suggestion 
shows how fai we are still from any general realization and acceptance of 
the great lesson of history " 4 5 

In the educational piocess the individual is taught to behave m con- 
fomuty to group custom and is ducoui aged fiom behavior which 
violates such custom Therefore education transmits the culture 
thiough successive generations 

[asiianti] “When your child dances badly, tell him, saying, ‘Your danc¬ 
ing is not good,' and do not say to him ‘ (Little) soul, just dance as you want 
to 3 

The Lepchas are very explicit about, their aims m the education of then 
children Children fall into two categories— ho diet, or good, and ta-ne, 
or naughty These terms aie only applied to children and aie clearly de¬ 
fined "A good child ( ko-chel) will help its parents in the fields and in the 
house, will tell the ttuth and own up ll it is charged with wtong-domg, 
will listen caielully to us elders and learn what they teach him, will help 
old people and will be peaceable A bad child (lane) will tell lies and quar¬ 
rel and insult people; it it is reproved iL will draw its knife in anger and 
won’t own up, it will take other people’s piopeity and not do its proper 
share of the work " 

A child is not placed into one of these two categories early, for they are 
final and not ternporaiy qualifications The character of a young child is 
considered malleable, and the early years are used to evoke the ko-chet 
qualities and destioy the tune ones, a child is only called lane when it 
appears that education has failed There is considerable variation of opin¬ 
ion as to when judgment can be finally made, some consider that a child’s 
character is fixed at the age ol eight, otheis that it will not completely 
manifest itself till the child is married, the geneial consensus of opinion 
is, however, that a child will fall into one of the two categories by the age 
ot ten Whatever age is chosen, it is believed that at that time, the child’s 

3 Slicing tzil, ti J. J L Duyvendak ( Probstham’s Oriental Seller, 17) (London, 
1928), 4 17.4n-b [late addition, 2nd cent h c(?)] 

1 J H Robinson, The New History (New York, 1912), p 266 

5 R. S Rattiay, /ishanlt Pioveibs, 314 
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chaiactei, pieviously vague and undetermined, is finally fixed and will not 
latei be modified 

A child which may, i£ great care is not taken, later become tana is indi¬ 
cated m its eailiei childhood by several chaiacteiistic tiaits, ii it hacks at 
the house and dooi when it is given its knde, if it cries because it is scolded 
01 because something is taken away fiom it which might be harmful or 
which does not belong to it, it it uses abusive language, these are all signs 
that the parents musL be especially watchful It is the patents' duty to 
eradicate such inborn naughtiness. A child’s companions are also con¬ 
sidered to be of gieat importance “Good companions will make a good 
child, bad companions a naughty one ” It is believed thaL excessive spoil¬ 
ing and indulgence by both parents may waip a child’s character, hut not 
irremediably 

If a child is not good by about the age of ten there is veiy little hope 
£01 it The experiment may be tried of sending it away to be reared by 
strangeis, but this is seldom successful This course was tried with a boy 
from Lungdeum and also with Katcl’s eldest son, but both boys ran away 
and wandered all ovci the place, ICatel's son finally dying young m foreign 
paits The only peison in Linglhem who was i rally tane— a quarrellei and 
a thief—was Sanghynr, who is a cietmous defective 8 

[unit to states] “It is almost a self-evident fact that the future citizens 
of this country get their ideas and ideals of citizenship, of government and 
of morals mainly from the schoolroom, so far as any souices outside of 
their own homes aie concerned The most effective place to fight Bol¬ 
shevism and all other brands of loose and poisonous economic thinking is 
111 the schoolroom ” t 

Education can be classified into mfoimal and foimal Now, most 
of an individual’s education in any society is mfoimal consider how 
little of the socially acquncd behavioi you peifonn during the day 
was learned in school 

The degree ot foimality found in education depends upon the 
nature of the customs being learned If the individual is to acqune 
customs which (a) have only model ate social value and ( b) are rela¬ 
tively simple and easily acquired, the education is mfoimal. 

[nlw Ireland] Education here is for the most part a subtle process 
Eiom infancy, children are bystanders in the adult world Wherever the 
adults are gathered, theie also aie the children, watching them as they 
perform tlieir tasks, assisting in them within their strength, and listening 
to the conversations, on which there are no bais because of the piesence of 
children . . 

One aspect of the child’s education is not so subtle Definite instruction 
is given in the telling of folk-tales and myths Sometimes the children may 

OG Goier, Himalayan Village, pp 306-07 

IF Crissey, "Our countiy schools," Saturday Evening Post, 193 (1920-21), no 
42, (pp 54, 59, 62), p 59 
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leam them casually as they sit around the campfires at night with the 
adults, but to assure the children’s teal knowledge o£ this [oik literature, 
there is a period lasting tluee or four weeks dining which the adult males 
and females tell the childicn tales at night mound the file A least marks 
the completion of this penod ioi Lhe relation ol folk-talcs The tales are 
very much m Lhe natuie of Aesop’s Fables, in that many of them point a 
moral Euqucttc, taboos, customs, ate all illustrated m these narratives, as 
is also the punishment fot those who bieak taboos and customs 8 

Foimal education exists when the customs being learned («) have 
high social value (m which case the ceiemomal foim of the educa¬ 
tional process symbolizes that value) and/or (b) aie complex and 
acquired with difficulty 

[thonga] It [the initiation ceremony] has been compaied sometimes to 
a school and it is Uue dial there is sonic intellectual learning in il, though 
veiy scanty and insignificant Evety morning the candidates aie brought 
together to the place of the lonnulae . Tlieie is a tiee in Lhe midst of 
this square A special insuuctoi, whose fathei has alteady excicised this 
function, climbs on the tiee and begins to teach the boys, He says 
Little boys, do you lieai me I say 

Then come the wouls of the secret foimulac which are a gieat taboo 
and which they must leant by hcait, sentence alter sentence® 

[untied states] “The process of becoming a full-fledged member of- 

[a college sorority] was a long drawn out piotess It began when our pledge 
ribbons, which had been pinned on us when we fust accepted the invita¬ 
tion to join, weie leplaced by pledge pins . 

“In the following months . we were lequired to learn the Gieek 
alphabet (capital letteis only), the names of founders and national officers, 
and the list of chapteis by district and college, as well as the history of 
the soionty Written examinations weie given on all of this matenal 

“Duung this period we learned all ol the soionty’s songs except those 
teseived fot the ritual of initiation. Weekly pledge meetings were held at 
which the assignments for our study of soroiity lustoiy weie made, the 
quizzes on tins material weie given, [etc] 

“The final week before initiation . . those who . . had passed the 
exams on sorority lustoiy were then ready fot the final initiation cere¬ 
mony ... At this ceiemony there was considerable singing [at which the 
pledges heard the ceremonial songs lor the first time Later] . two girls 
at a Lime were instructed in the seciets ol the soronLy Finally 

as the climax was leached the symbolism of the [sorority] crest was 
explained " 

Foimal education, m Luin, is eitliei tutorial 01 institutionalized in 
the foim of schools (institutions foi teaching novices) and learned 

8 H Powdeimakei, Life in Lesu, 92-93 Foi analogous data on the United 
States, vide J West (pseud), Plnmville, U S A (New Yoik, 1915), pp 178-94 
OH A Junod, The Life of a South Afucun Tube, I, p 85 
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societies (institutions for the exchange of knowledge between ex¬ 
pel ts) 

[creek] The doctors 01 priests—at least a gieat majority o£ them—be¬ 
longed to a class of learned men . who had received then training in 
certain schools of highei learning, if we may so denominate them 
From one to four young men . would go into the town and engage 
some old Indian who was known to have passed through the course and 
was pieparcd to teach them Then all repaired togethei to a stream of 
water, usually a densely wooded cieek bottom wheie they were not likely 
to be observed, Then the novice drank gieat quantities of medicine 
at intervals of an hour or more, so arranging it that by noon he would have 
taken it four separate times At noon die instructor began to tell the 
novice either by words or songs some of the most elementary things he had 
to learn After talking for some time he went away When the sun was just 
above the western horizon he came back and gave more instruction and 
left the man in the woods again 

The first thing (hat would be taught was how to tieat gunshot wounds 
There were three ways of treating these (1) For flesh wounds, (2) foi bowel 
wounds, (3) for head wounds The mstiuclor would tell what to do and 
what songs to sing m oidei to give virtue to die medicine they made for 
the wounds Then the instructor said, “You sing this Sing it as I have 
sung it to you ” Sometimes these are merely recited foimulas When the 
novice had repeated as best he could what die mstmctoi had told him the 
mstiuctoi criticized, and coirected him where he had made mistakes Then 
he instructed lum again and said, “Now go ovet it as I have ” He did not 
stop because his pupil had repeated it correctly once but made lum go 
ovei it often later, because unless it was gone over m just such a manner 
it would not be effective when used After this he would teach the novice 
the pioper treatment foi any disease that the latter might desire to learn 
about This msttuction was continued for four successive days Then the 
novice was stopped because the teacher thought it bettei foi hint to think 
those things ovei and repeat them to himself foi a while before learning 
more Aftei a month or two, during which the novice went back to the 
town, he could return to the woods and take another course There weie 
only slight variations between the methods of instruction of diffeient 
teacheis Few ever took a complete course After the fifth or sixth 4-day 
period one could ask the teachei to put him through the 8-day session, 
and after that he could ask the teacher to put him through the 12-day ses 
sion, which was the last There were very few teachers because very few 
had passed through ilie 12-day course. This instruction seems to have re¬ 
quired fasting and isolation fioin noise because nothing was written and 
everything must be mipiinted on the mind Noises would disturb the 
piocess 10 

10 J, R Swan Lon, “Religious beliefs and medical practices of the Creek In¬ 
dians," Annual Repent of the Buieau of Ameucan Ethnology, 42 (1021-25) (pp 
473-672) pp 617-18 
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[western europf] "1488, 1 acknowledge and lecord, tins 1st day of 
April, that I, Lodovico di Lionardo di Buonanoli have engaged Micliel- 
agnolo my son to Domenico and David di Tommaso di Cmiado, for the 
three years next to come, under the following conditions That the said 
Michelagnolo shall lemain with the above-named duiing all the said time, 
to the end that they may teach him to paint and to exercise their vocation, 
and that the above-named shall have full command over him, paying lnm 
m the course of these three years twenty-four floiins, as wages, in the first 
six namely, in the second eight, and in the thud ten, being m all ninety- 
six lira ” 11 

[maori] “There was no one umveisal system of teaching m the Whare- 
wananga [‘House ot learning’] Each tribe had us own priests, its own 
college, and its own methods Fiom tribe to tube this was so, the teaching 
was diverted from the true teaching by the sell-conceit of the priests which 
allowed of departure from their own docilities to those of other Wliare- 
wananga My word to you is Hold steadlastly to our teaching leave out 
of consideration that of othet tribes Let their descendants adhere to then 
teaching, and you to ours, so that if you ert, it was we your relatives who 
declared it unto you and you are not responsible, and if you aie in the 
light, it is we who shall leave to you this valuable propeuy and should 
have the credit thereof The omissions in our discourse, you will be able 
to adjust, whether it be of the foundations of knowledge or that which 
proceeds from it The omissions in my teaching, or innovations, the varia¬ 
tions, the interruptions, or divergence fiom the mam argument or tiue 
story, Paratene Te Okawhaie and Nepia Pohuhu will be able to supply 
Their teaching is the same as mine—one of them can adjust this My wish 
was, if Te Ura had consented, theie should have been only one house of 
teaching foi all ot us together, in that case theie would have been no 
double, for one of us would have laid down the main line ot teaching 
and discouise thereon, whilst two would have listened m case of any chvei- 
gence, and one of them would supplement it, or m case of the ‘solution of 
continuity’ the oilier would cause the discourse to flow again, and to be¬ 
come reafiixed to the root of the subject, or supply and omissions It was 
thus in the Whare-wananga—not less than three teachers took part, not 
counting the many other tohungas (or priests) present In this way all went 
properly The iauna (01 pupils) are not here considered, foi unto them 
was poured out the properties (teaching) in the basket-oi-knowledge Then 
business was to listen, and to firmly fix m their hearts, m their very roots 
and ongins, all they are taught, with also the stiong desire to retain it all 

“The Whaie-wananga is for use by those young men who are consideied 
by their tribe to be suitable for learning, who are intelligent and alert, 
and display perseverance m learning what is lauglit them It is those alone 
who are allowed to enter the Whare-wananga They have to undergo a pre¬ 
liminary Leaching amongsL their own tribe before entering The house of 

11 G Vasau, "Michelagnolo Buonairoti,” pp 138-31, in J> vile dc pm eccel- 
lenti pillori sculton cd airlntellon [1550], eel G Milancsi (Floience, 1906), VII, 
pp 135-401, ti. J Foster, New Yoik, 1896 
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teaching is foi such cases, and foi all tribes—not for a single tribe 01 lor 
one or two only 

“Now, in constructing the Whaie-wananga let the site be outside the 
palisaded pa, and away hom the village, or the food-cultivations, or the 
bnd-pieserves, or canoe-lanchng places, or distant fiom paths where men 
pass This was done because the Whare-wananga was a whaie-tapu—n 
sacied house—and the sacredness extended to the ahuiewa, 01 altai, the 
max ae, or court, and the latrines, together with all those who took pai t in 
teaching and learning—all were extiemely tapu In case the dedication 
kmakiai (piayeis, incantations, etc) only covered as far as the paepaeaxuha, 
it would not lender the house sufficiently tapu , a house trodden by the 
feet of oidinaiy men m such case would not have sufficient mana (prestige, 
power, etc) Nothing that took place within the house dui ing the teaching 
might be disclosed—it was sacred The whole of the maxae is tapu, as well 
as all belonging to a properly constituted Whare-wananga ” i 2 

[western europe] “The business of the [Royal] Society in their ordi- 
naiy Meetings shall be, to order, take account, consider, and discourse of 
philosophical experiments and observations, to lead, heat, and discourse 
upon letteis, leports, and othei papers, containing philosophical matters, 
as also to view, and discourse upon, rarities of nature and art and thete- 
upon to consider, what may be deduced from them, or any of them, and 
how fat they, or any of them, may be improved foi use of discovery ” 13 

REINFORCEMENTS 

As a result of the interaction between the customs foimmg a cul- 
tuie, action accotcUng to one custom often involves other customs. 
In such cases, confoi tiling to one custom not only confirms that pat- 
ticular custom but also abets those with which it haimomously in¬ 
ternets This piocess is xeinf ox cement Theiefore, in so far as the 
customs of a cultuie are mtciclependent, perfoimmg any of such cus¬ 
toms will aflect the otheis, and thioughout this work many cases of 
this phenomenon have been pointed out However, there are some 
customs which are particularly important in this respect, and we 
will now examine them. 

Time perspective 

Time perspective is a group’s conception of its present in rela- 

12 s P Smith, The Loie of the Whme-wananga (Polynesian Society, Memoirs, 
3-4) (New Plymouth, 1913-15), I, pp 84-86 

[united staies] Foi a description of schools in om own societ), vide IV 
Waller, The Sociology of Teaching;, New York, 1932 

is Royal Society of London, "The ouginal statutes enacted in 1663,” 4 5, in 
The Recoul of the Royal Society of London (London, 1940, 4th ed), pp 287- 
301 
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tion to its past and futute The gioup's customaiy retrospect of its 
past constituies its lnstoiy, its customaiy prospect of its future ac¬ 
tions, its expectations In connection with this topic it is important 
to recall iliat m their pciception of situations a people’s frame of 
refeience depends to a laige extent on then experiences m the past 
and anticipations of the futuie (1) 

Time perspective is a one-dimensional continuum, and the 
length of a group’s temporal continuum is 1 elated to its conception 
of its role m the universe For example, to take our own cullure as 
an illustration, modem man is cosmically important if he was made 
m God’s image 6 days after the creation of the universe, 6,000 yea: s 
ago, he is a cosmic tuviality if he is the tempoiary ioim of a genus 
which happened to evolve about 1,000,000 years ago on one of the 
smaller planets oi a third late star m a universe that is about 2,000,- 
000,000 yeais old. 

[western Europe] "In the beginning God created Heaven and Earth 
Which beginning of time, according to our Chronologie, fell upon the 
entrance of the night preceding the Liventy thud day of Octob in the year 
of the Julian Calendai, 710 [i c, 4004 bc] 

“And upon the sixth day (Oitob 28 which is our Fnclay) man 
was made and cieated altei the image of God ” 14 

the age of the earth [and the universe as a whole] has been 
bracketed between one and a half and thiee and a half billions of yeais." u 

Time peispeclive also embodies a gioup’s conception of its lole in 
i elation to other groups in the society; or m the case of a society, 
m lelaUon to othei societies 

The clan of the Kwakiutl is so organized that a ceitam limited number 
of families are recognized The ancestor of each of these families has a 
tradition of Ins own aside fiom the general dan tiachtion, and, owing to 
the possession of the tradition, winch almost always concerns the acquisi¬ 
tion of a mamtou, he has certain ciests and privileges of his own This 
tiaclition and the crests and privileges connected with it descended, to 
gether with the name of the ancestor, upon his dnect descendants m the 
male line, or, as indicated above, through marriage of his daughter, upon 
his son-m law, and through Ium upon his granclchilchen But theie is only 
one man at a time who personates the ancestor and who, consequently, has 

14 J Usshei, Annalcs vetens trstamenh [1040-51], l, pp 13-1 I, in TFmAs, eel 
C R ElringLon and f H Todd (Dublin, 1847-01), VIII-X, ti Atithot (London, 
1058) 

T'S Chandiasekhat, "Galactic evidences foi die lune-scalc of the universe,” 
Science, 99 (1914), (pp 133-30) p 130, 
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his rank and privileges The individuals personating the ancestors form 
the nobility of the tribe The number of noblemen is thnefore fixed They 
arc not equal in rank, but range in the manner m which their ancestors 
were supposed to range Al all festivals they sit m the ordei of then rank, 
which is thereloie called the “seat” of the person The legend says that 
the order of seats were given by the deity at a festival of the tribes, at the 
time when animals were still able to speak The noblest clan, and among 
them the noblest name, is called the "eagle” (ktiek) of the tribe m 

. . each clan claims a certain rank and certain privileges which are 

based on the descent and adventure of its ancestors 17 

There is haidly an American to be met with who does not claim some 
remote kindred with the fiist founders of the colonies, and as for the scions 
of the noble families of England, America seemed to me to be covered 
with them 18 

[united states] . the intense faith which the Americans have in the 
soundness of their institutions, and in the future ol their country Poreign 
cutics have said that they think themselves the special objects of the caie 
of Divine Providence . There is among pious persons a deep convic¬ 
tion—one may often hear it expiessed on platfoims and horn pulpits with 
evident sinceuty— that God has specially chosen the nation to work out a 
higher type ol civilization than any othei State has yet attained, and that 
this great woik will surely be brought to a happy issue by the protecting 
hand that has so long guided it And, even when ihe feeling does not take 
a theological expiession, the belief in whaL is called the "Mission of the 
Republic” for all humanity is scarcely less ardent 

Besides, lime perspective strengthens the soliclanty of the group 
and leinloiccs its customs Being a continuum, it gives people a 
sense ol the peisistence ancl unity of their gioup and its customs 

[west grlenland Eskimo] The nation being so widely spread, its tradi¬ 
tions, and especially the leligious element in them, formed the only con¬ 
necting-link between the scattered tribes 20 

[western iurope] Groups of pre-capitalist origin, in which the com¬ 
munal element prevails, may be held together by traditions or by com¬ 
mon sentimenis alone In such a group, theoretical reflection is of entirely 
secondary importance On the other hand, in groups which are not welded 
together pnmarily by such organic bonds of community life, but which 
merely occupy similar positions in the social-economic systems, rigorous 
theorizing is a prerequisite ol cohesion. Viewed sociologically this extreme 

io Boas, "The social oigamzation and the secret societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” pp 338-39 
17 Ibid, p 334 

18 A Do Tocqueville, De la democratic en Amenque, III, Pt 3, Chap 3 (p 
281) 

10 Ibid , II, pp 353-51 

20 H ] Rink, Eskimuuhe cventy) og sagn, suppl, p 204 
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need for theory is the expression of a class society in which persons must 
be held together not by local proximity but by similar circumstances of 
life in an extensive social sphere Sentimental ties are elective only 
within a limited spatial area, while a theoretical Weltanschauung has a 
unifying power over great distances Hence a rationalized conception of 
history serves as a socially unifying factor for groups dispelsed in space, 
and at the same time furnishes continuity to generations which continu¬ 
ously grow up into similar social conditions In the formation of classes, 
a similar position m the social older and a unifying theory ate of primary 
tmpoitance Emotional Lies which subsequently spring up are only a reflec¬ 
tion of the already existing situation and are always more or less regu¬ 
lated by theory 21 

Being one dimensional, it gives direction to the gioup’s actions, 
thus giving meaning and purpose to the group’s existence and 
deeds (2) 

" the idea of civilization in the United States This idea of 

civilization, m a composite Coimulation, embraces a conception of history 
as a snuggle of human beings in the world for individual and social per¬ 
fection—for the good, the true, the beautiful—against ignorance, disease, 
the harshness of physical nature, the forces of barbarism m individuals and 
m society It assigns to lusloiy in the United States, so conceived, unique 
features in origins, substance, and development" 22 

So far we have constdeiecl time peispcctive as a whole Now let 
us break it down into its components, histoiy and expectation 
I Histoiy 

A, Pieccclcncc 

1 In nail aung ways in which people have acted in the past, 
histoiy suggests suitable ways of acting in Lhe present It 
is thus a Uansmittci of cultuic (3) 

[west grelnland Eskimo] . these utterances of culture are for the 
most part embodied in the traditional tales 

Geneially, all sorts of mythical traditions are looked upon chiefly as 
materials to aid m the search foi lustoiical facts But with regard to a stage 
of culture like that of the Greenland Eskimo before Lheir conversion to 
Christianity, the traditions m leahty may be said to comprise the whole 
national store of intellectual or moral property—viz, religion, science, and 
poetry at once, these manifestations of cultme being but vety imperfectly 
represented separately in a more specialised foim 

In the first place, the ttaditions are to be considered as including a 

21 K Mannheim, Ideologic «nd Vtopie (Srhuften zui Philosophic unit Sou- 
ologie, 3) (Bonn, 1929), pp 93-94, ir L, Wntli and E Sluls (London, 10‘16) 

22 C A and M R Beard, The Rise oj American Ctvtltzalion (New York, 
1927-42), IV, p 672 
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system oi religion and morals as well as of laws and rules for social life 
Such knowledge as they convey is unconsciously imbibed by the native 
from his earliest childhood through listening to the story-tellers, exactly 
as a child learns to speak And when the Greenlander nowadays is in doubt 
about any question regarding the supeistitions or customs of his ancestors, 
he will try to find an answer by looking for some sample out of his tales, 
ancient or modern, the latLer also containing elementary parts of ancient 
origin kept up in Lius manner by succeeding generations The information 
used for our introductory lemarks has also been chiefly derived from this 
source 2d 

[kwakxuil] “We have traditions which teach us our laws” 2 * 

“I was walking along m Fort Rupert I begged Hamiskims to tell me 
about what he would do when he wished the northwesL wind to come He 
spoke at once, and said, 'Listen, that I may teach you!’ Thus he said 'One 
time, when I was going south to Victoria, we arrived at Oseq, and the 
southeast wind began to blow strong The wind lasted all day and all 
night Then I arose in the morning, and I saw that the southeast wind was 
still blowing I started our camp-fire, and as soon as the fire blazed up, I 
went down to the beach, for the tide of the sea was half out Then I 
searched for small crabs underneath the stones, and I found four ciabs 
I earned the four and went up the beach Then I took cedar-bark and split 
it into strips I took four stnps and tied them to the right claws of the 
crabs As soon as I had tied the ccdar-bark to the four crabs, I took poles 
and drove them into the ground Not leally upright were the poles, which 
weie two fathoms (long), but it was thus,’ said Hamiskims (imitating on 
the giound with cedai-strcks what he sard, while he placed them down on 
the ground) The poles leaned over, and to the ends he hung the foui 
crabs ‘Then I watched them, and as soon as I saw that the shells began 
to be red, I took them down, and I untied the cedar-bark from the claws 
I put them down, and I searched for four large clam-shells As soon as I 
found them, I took one of the crabs and put it into (a clam-shell) Then I 
took the cedar-bark with which they had been hung up, and tied it around, 
so that the shell should not open Then I did so also the next one, and I 
did so to the four shells As soon as I had finished tying the foui clam¬ 
shells, I went and earned them into the woods I searched for a hole m 
the bottom of a tree, and when I found a hole in the bottom of a hem¬ 
lock-tree, I put three shells into it Then I spoke to the last one, and said, 
‘Warn your friends to call strongly the northwest wind and the edst wind, 
else you will not go back to the beach, if you do not get what has been 
planned for you and your friends ’ Thus I said when I put it down in the 
hole on the ground Then I left them, went back, and bathed in the sea 
As soon as I had finished, I sat down on the beach, that the wind might 
dry me Thus he said ‘As soon as I began to be dry, I dressed, and I 
warmed myself by the camp-fhe Now I waited for the northwest wind to 
blow at noon ’ Thus he said 

“I questioned Hamiskims agtun, and I said to him, ‘Who indeed, was 

2 <tRink, Tales muI Tiarlitions of the Eskimo , pp 5, 86-87 

2 * Boas, op a!, p 592 
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the fast to wish that this should be done to the crabs for calling the north¬ 
west wind?’ Thus I said to him 

“He replied at once, and said 'You know about all the Myth people, 
—all the different quadrupeds, and all the different buds, and also all the 
different crabs they were all like men, and also the trees and all the 
plants Then war was made against the southeast wind by the Myth people 
That was the place where GieuL-Inventor questioned his younger brothers, 
and said ‘O younger bioLheist who, indeed, controls the weather among 
you?’ Thus he said 'Immediately a short man spoke, and said, 'O Myth 
people I when you wish lot the nordnvest wind in om world,’—thus said 
the Crab, for that was the ndinc of the short man,—‘then take four of the 
crabs that look just like me, and take four long pieces of cedar-baik, and 
tie tlie ends of the cedar-bark to the right claws, and hang them right over 
your fire, and as soon as then backs begin to be led, take them down, untie 
the tcdar-baik from the claws, and seaich foi four large clam-shells, and 
put the crabs into them, and tie them with the cedai-baik that was tied 
to the daws of the crabs Then when cadi crab is in one shell, and after 
you have tied them, go into the woods behind youi houses, and search for 
a hole m the bottom oi a tree, and as soon as yon find a hole m a tiee, put 
tlnee shells into il, and then again take one shell and pi ay to it, and say 
'Now wain your friends to call strongly the northwest wind and the east 
wind, else you will not go back to the beach, if you do not get what has 
been planned foi you and your Iriends ’ Thus you shall say to us, and you 
shall put the one into the hole Then ieave them, and the noithwest wind 
will come at once ’ Thus he said Therefoie it is known by the latei (gener¬ 
ations of) people ” ar ' 

[wlsiern Europe] “In Paiis, Julien’s position with regaicl to Madame 
de Rtri.il would very soon have been simplified, hut m Pans love is the 
child oi the novels The young tutor and his timid mistiess would have 
found m tlnee or Corn novels, and even in the lyrics of the Gymnase a 
clear statement ol their situation The novel would have outlined for them 
the part to be played, shewn them the model to copy, and this model, 
soonei or later, albeit without the slightest pleasuic, and perhaps with 
reluctance, vanity would have compelled Julien to follow ” 2(5 

2 Since custom is the standaid of correctness and mcoirect- 
ness, actions being conect when they confoim to custom 
and incorrect if they do not, to show that actions have a 
piecedent often piovides a piesumption that being tradi¬ 
tional, they ate customary, and being customary, cor- 
lecL (4) 

25 Boas, “Ethnology oi the K walnut],” Annual Rcfioit of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, 36 (1013-M), (pp 13-1481) pp 620-23 

28 M H Beyle (Stendhal), Le iougc ct le noli [1831], Chap 7 (I, p 67), in 
Oeuvres completes, ed F Aibelel cl al (Pans, 1913- ), VI, H C IC Scott- 
Moncnett (New Yoik, 1926) 
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[kwaktutl] Indeed, indeed, for tins was told to our ancestois for we 
add on nothing new to what we were advised to do when we try to get a 
wile Now I notice everything that we are doing coming up this point 
There were no new ways added on and nothing was forgotten Notv thunk 
you, chiefs, you have clone well " 27 

[wi' stern Europe] “It must be that that’s the right thing since it was so 
ordained of old ” 28 

B Rationalization history lemfoices custom by giving good 
teasons lor these ways of acting 

L Authorization in so far as the one who acted m the de¬ 
scribed way had high status, his example tends to make 
him a leader and so influences the behavior of those who 
learn the tradition 

[zulu] “They cucumcised because Unkulunkulu said, ‘Let men circum 
cise, that they may not be boys * And Unkulunkulu also circumcised, for he 
commanded us to cu cumctse ” 2D 

[uniilo states] “The meaning of Washington in American history is 
discipline The message of Washington’s lile to the American people is 
discipline The need of Amencan charactei is discipline 

“Washington did not give patriotism to the Amcncan colonies The 
people had that as abundantly as he He chd not give them couiagc That 
quality was and is in the Amencan blood He did not even give them re¬ 
source There weie intellects more productive than Ins But Washington 
gave balance and direction to elemental loices He was the genius of oidei 
ITe was poise petsomfied He was the spirit of discipline He was the fiist 
Gieat Conservative. . Conservatism does not mean adherence to exist¬ 
ing order merely because it is existing order Conservatism means the 
adaptation ol means to ends naturally and without violence Reason is the 
touchstone oi conservatism 

“And so it is that we musL foster the element of conservatism in Amen¬ 
can character as we would fan the spark of lde itself, for it is that vital 
spark Let the Amencan people write over the fireside of every American 
home those words ol inspired direction Piove all things—hold fast to that 
which is good Time is the gieater reasoner Patience is the eternal method 
o t accuracy and truth Time and Patience, Patience and Time—these are 
the ancient counselors who never err These arc the sages to consult when 
perplexing situations seem insolvable so in your relations to the 

state and your attitude toward all questions that present themselves to you 

27 Boas, (tout)ihuturns to the Ethnology of the Kxonkiull (Columbia U , Con¬ 
ti ibutions to Anthiopology, 3) (New Yoik, 192 r >), p 275 

2 S A N Ostiovsky (1823-188G), Vyednost ne poioh, p G5, in Sochineniya, ed 
M I Pisaieva (St Pcteisbmg, 1905), II, pp 1-82 

29 H Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu [1870] (Folk-Lore So¬ 
ciety, Publications, 15) (London, 1885), p 58 
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as one of a self-governing people, remember Washington and strive to be 
like him—reserved, considering, consideiate and calm " 30 

2 Validation lnstoiy nanates the consequences of alterna¬ 
tive ways ol acting, and shows that the group’s customs 
have woiked in the past. 

[ica] Many of them [i e, tales] have a special name given to them, i e, 
Kashimi All the other tales were made, and are told, for amusement, with 
no didactic purpose, but these have a definite aim They end with the 
words Imho bamushima, which means, “And so Lliey make a byword of 
him, put him on record as an example not to be followed” A nagging 
woman, an ungrateful, ciuel son, a querulous wife, a man who hurts him¬ 
self, a naughty child, silly women who entrust then children to old hags, 
fools who do not undeistand—all are put on record as solemn or humorous 
warnings to the younger geneiation 

There was once a woman named Muhamunkomba and she was a scold, 
always finding fault with everybody In paiticular she would never allow 
people to talk, but always stopped them She was always the same, railing 
and nagging Now in those old days she was musing two of her daughter's 
children they were young and were always disputing with each othei, as 
is the way of children The old woman so sui passed heiself in nagging those 
children, her own grandchildren, that her mouth split And so they have 
put her on lecord as a warning, and when they hear any one nagging they 
say “Beware, you will split at the mouth as old Mukamunkomba did with 
her railing If you have to find fault with any one, do it once only; don’t 
keep on at it ” 3 t 

[tjmied states] “When I was in elementary school my leacheis told us 
that honest Abe Lincoln had been born in a log cabin, studied by fire-liglu 
and walked miles for books to read, woiked as a grocery cleik and walked 
many more miles to return a few cents to an oven barged customer That’s 
wliy he became president And so, if we studied hard, worked hard, and 
weie honest, we too could become president ” 

C Socialization o£ the environment - history socializes the en¬ 
vironment when the incidents are localized 
1. The landscape becomes part of the society, as it were In 
so far as history is localized, the gioup establishes social 
relations with the environment, and the membeis of the 
group adjust to it by means ol their usual forms of social 
interaction. 

30 A J Bevendge, The Meaning of the Times (Indianapolis, 1908), pp 153, 
156-58 

si E IV Smith and A M Dale, The Ila Speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, II, pp 313, '112 
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[Tibet] "In Kham the foremost of mountains is the great ICakrpo 
in the fai south Any Tibetan who catches a glimpse of it even m the fai 
distance prostiates himself in reverence, for it is a mansion of Sakya-Tubpa, 
the Loid Buddha ” 32 

[united states] "The Robin’s my criterion of tune 

Because I grow where robins do— 

But were I Cuckoo born 
I’d swear by him, 

The ode familiar rules the morn 
The Buttercup's my whim for bloom 
Because we’re orchard-sprung— 

But were I Butamborn 
I’d daisies spurn— 

None but the NuL October fits, 

Because thiough dropping it 
The seasons flit, I'm taught 
Without the snow’s tableau 
Winter were lie to me— 

Because I see New Englanrily. 

The Queen discerns like me— 

Provmcially,” 33 

2 The locality become symbols of impoilant social events 
and leinloice the customs connected with them. 

[wakramunga] . we went off, in company with a little party of older 
natives Every prominent feature of any kind was associated with 
some tradition of then past A range some five miles away from Tennant 
Creek aiose to mark the path traversed by the great ancestor of the Pittongu 
(bat) totem Several miles further on a solitary upstanding column of rock 
represented an opossum man who rested here, looked about the country, 
and left spmt children behind lum, a low range of remarkably white quart¬ 
zite hills indicated a large number of white ant eggs thrown here in the 
Wmgara [the formative period of the world] by the Munga-munga [yam 
totem] women as they passed across the country A solitary llat-topped hill 
aiose to mark the spot where the Wongana (crow) ancestor paused for some 
tune, trying to pieice his nose, and on the second night we camped by the 
side of a waiei-hole where the same crow lived for some time m the Wm¬ 
gara, and where now tlieie are plenty of crow spmt children All the time, 
as we travelled along, the old men weie talking amongst themselves about 
the natural features associated m tradition with these and other totemic 
ancestors of the tribe, and pointing them out to us 34 

[united states] ‘ This national shrine [of Valley Forge] needs no de¬ 
scription, the events enacted here require no recounting to the American 

32 r L King, We Tibetans (London, I92G), p 66 
W E Dickinson, Poems, p 307 

34 b Spencer and F J Gillen, The Native Tubes of Central Australia, p 249 
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people The very name, Valley Forge, swells within us a pride of national¬ 
ity These peaceful fields hold a glory peculiarly their own The sufferings 
of Washington’s Army in that dreadful wmtei of pnvation have made this 
place famous among all men 

“It was not the glory of battle foi which these fields are remembered 
No great battle was fought heic It is a slmne to the things of the 
spun and of the soul 

“It was the tianscendcnt foitiLude and steadfastness of these men who 
in adversity and m suffering through the darkest hour of our history held 
faithiul to an ideal Here men enduied that a nation might live 

“This peculiar significance of Valley Forge in our American annals 
should strike us all with especial force in this paiticulai moment of out 
national life The American people are going thiough anothei Valley Foige 
at this time The whole NaLion is beset with difficulties incident to a 
world-wide depression T heir far-reaching effects have fallen heavily 
upon many who were in no wise concerned with their causes Many have 
lost the savings of a lifetime, many are unemployed, all know the misgiv¬ 
ings of doubt and giave concern for the futuie 

“ Numerous are the temptations unclei the distress of the day to 
turn aside from our true national puiposes and Irom wise national policies 
and fundamental ideals of the men who builded our Republic 

“For the cneigics of private initiative, of independence, and a high de¬ 
gree of individual fieedom of our American system we are offered an allui- 
mg substitute in the specious claim that everybody collectively owes each 
of us individually a living rather than an oppoitunity to cam a living, and 
the equally specious claim that hired representatives of a hundred million 
people can do better than the people themselves, m thinking and planning 
their daily life 

"Snens still sing the song of the easy way for the moment of difficulty, 
but the common sense of the common man, the inliented tradition of an 
independent and self-reliant race, the hisioncal mcmoiy of Americans 
who glory in Valley Forge even as they glory m Yorktown—all these tell 
us the liuth foi which our ancestors foughL and suffered, the truth which 
echoes upward from this soil of blood and tears, that the way to the Na¬ 
tion’s greatness is the path of self-reliance, independence, and steadfastness 
in times of trial and stress ” 15 

II Expectation 

A Direction expectation orients the group’s action and makes 
it effective It gives the group a common goal to strive for, 
ancl their cooperation to achieve that goal increases the soli¬ 
darity of the gtoup (5) 

[unitld statls] “I look for the Resurrection of the dead And the Life 
of the woilcl to come ” 30 


SB H Hoover, Ackhess at Valley Forge Path (Washington, 1931), pp 1-4 
WNicene Cieed 
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B Guidance expectation helps the group to interpret its pies- 
ent situation and action in terms of their influence m achiev¬ 
ing the anticipated goal, in other words, how people behave 
depends upon the consequences they anticipate fiom the vari¬ 
ous alternatives 

[western europe] “ tlie general strike is indeed what I have said 
the myth in which Socialism is wholly comprised, i e, a body of images ca¬ 
pable of evoking instinctively all the sentiments which correspond to the 
different manifestations of the war undertaken by Socialism against mod¬ 
ern society Strikes have engendered in the proletariat the noblest, deepest, 
and most moving sentiments that they possess, the general strike groups 
them all in a co ordinated picture, and, by bringing them together, gives to 
each one of them its maximum of intensity, appealing to their painful 
memories of particular conflicts, it colours with an intense life all the de¬ 
tails of the composition presented to consciousness We thus obtain that 
intuition of Socialism which language cannot give us with perfecL clearness 
—and we obtain it as a whole, petceived instantaneously ” 37 


To sum up, time perspective acts as a social conti ol as well as 
a means by which the group adjusts to its piesent situation. (6) 

[westlrn europl] "Since, in the observation of the present time, we 
celebrate both the Advents of Chnst, we must distinguish what, at this 
season, we have to believe as past, what we have to expect as future, to the 
end that the expectation of future things may, by fear, restrain you from 
sm and belief in that which is past, if you are not lukewarm in charity, 
may confoim you in that which is good " 38 

[united states] “Hitherto the radical has appealed to the future, but 
now he can confidently test his case on past achievement and current suc¬ 
cess 1-Ie can point to what has been done, he can cite what is being done, 
he can peiceive as never beiore what remains to be done, and, lastly, he 
begins to see, as never before, how it will get done ” 89 


Indeed, this latter point is sometimes earned so far that the time 
perspective is used to ameliorate gioup malacl|ustment, for dissatis¬ 
fied people can gel some gratification fiom living on memories of 
then past glones or hopes of future successes 

“The Tew cannot control the economic and political milieu which 
shapes his destiny ... But in his inner life he can be the arbiter The 


37 G Sorel, Reflexions sur la violence [1908] (Paris, 
T E Hulme (New Yoik, 1914) 

33 Xvo of Chartres (1010?—1116), Sermones, 7 (col 
(Patrologia Latina, 161-62) (Paris, 1854—55), II, cols 
(London, 1856). 

so Robinson, op cit , p 262 


1912, 3rd ed), p. 182, tr. 

567 a), in Opera omnia 
505-610, ti J M Neale 
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richness of his past, the contributions that his people have made m re¬ 
ligion, in literature, m ethics, in art, m law, in science—this gratifying 
knowledge can give him a sense of pride that he belongs in a remarkable 
caiavan of achievement 

"Jews, above all, have no right to fly in llie face of their own history 
by succumbing to the vapours of despondency There have been olher 
periods when the whole nation has been trapped between the Red Sea 
and the Egyptians Only the names of the jreiseculors and the detractors 
have been different Yesterday they were called Pharaoh and Antiochus, 
Titus and Hadrian, Torquemada and Capistrano All of them imagined 
that the stiff-necked Jews had been finally erased But most of them are 
remembered today only because Iustory texts carry the recoid of their 
failure The Jew with peispective knows this, and lie remembers the un 
wearied fortitude of Shylock, whose ringing words have given the title to 
this volume- 

Still have I borne it with a patient shiug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

" . there is historic satisfaction in the realization that a minority 
gioup, which has never given up its cultural and religious uniqueness, its 
ethical protestantism, has survived, and that in its survival it has served, 
not only itself, but the cause of civilization This realization is a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night It strengthens the fault that the 
Hitlers and the Mussolims, the Cuzas and the Codrennus, the Mosleys and 
the Coughlins, are merely men ol the moment who have pitted themselves 
against an enduring people ” 

[western EURorn] “ we know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pam together until now And not only they, but ourselves 
also, who have the first fiuits of the Spmt, even we ouiselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting foi the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body 
For we are saved by hope but hope that is seen is not hope for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience waiL for it ” u 

As a result, the time perspective reinforces customs that produce 
maladjustment, and prevents the group hom bieaking up 

[united states] They are a hopeful people Whether or no they are 
right in calling themselves a new people, they certainly seem to feel in 
their veins the bounding pulse of youth They see a long vista of years 
stretching out before them, m which they will have time enough to cine 
all their faults, to overcome all the obstacles that block their path They 
look at their enormous terutory with its still only half-explored sources of 
wealth, they reckon up the growth of their population and their products, 
they contrast the comlort and intelligence of then labouring classes with 


40 A L Sacliar, Sufjeiance v, the Badge (New Yoik, 1939), pp 57G, 579-80 

41 Paul ol Taisus, Bpistolae, "Romans,” 8 22-23 
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the condition of the masses in the Old World They lemember the dangers 
that so long threatened the Union from the slave power, and the rebellion 
it raised, and see peace and haimony now restored, the South more pros¬ 
perous and contented than at any previous epoch, perfect good feeling be¬ 
tween all sections of the country It is natural for them to believe m their 
star And this sanguine temper makes them tolerant of evils which they 
legard as transitory, removable as soon as time can be found to root them 
up 12 

It thus supports both the group and its culture, for from the point 
of view of the time perspective the piesenL difficulties are unimpor¬ 
tant and temporary. By an appeal to history (the solace of past suc¬ 
cesses), the present becomes an “emergency"—an ‘‘abnoimal" time, 
when things return to normal again the customs will woik as well 
as they did in the past—the “good old days ” 

[united states] “ . the [Ladies’ Home] Journal reader and hei family 

have it in their power to keep factories running, to keep labor employed, 
to keep money m circulation To tiample depression underfoot right now 
“Our country is sound 
“There is nothing to fear—except feai 

“When the public again expresses confidence in its banks by leaving 
normal deposits on deposit instead of withdrawing the money and hiding 
it under a mattress— 

“Then bank failures will laigely cease 

“When investors lecogmze the basic soundness of the nation’s indus¬ 
tries, and stop hammering at the piesent and yammering about the future— 
“Then security values will cease to fall 

“When the buying public starts buying again, instead of wearing old 
clothes, driving old cars, living with old furnishings, getting along with 
antiquated equipment, cutting down on food supplies, and in general wait¬ 
ing tor still lower puces and for so-called ‘better times’— 

“Then . . normalcy will have returned 
“It’s up to you, Madame” w 

By an appeal to expectation (fantasies of wish fulfillment), the times 
will change and become different from what they have been up to 
now, and then the customs will work 

[western EUROPE] “In expectation of a better, I can with patience em¬ 
brace this life ” 44 

42 J Bryce, The American Commonwealth, II, pp 286-87 
41“It’s up to the women an editorial,’’ Ladies’ Home Journal, 49 (1932), no, 
1, p. 3 

44 T Browne, Religio media, 1 38 
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Since the time perspective is a means by which a group adjusts to 
a piesent situation, the history and expectations of the group depend 
upon the situation m which it finds itself As the situations vary, the 
time pci spec five changes (7) 

[western Europe] [In tlie preface to the work in which he presented 
his novel conception of history as stemming horn the daily life of the 
people, Niebuhr wrote-] "The end of the last [1 e , the 18th] century was 
the opening of a new era for Germany And the time was one when 
we witnessed many unheard of and incredible things when our attention 
was attracted to many forgotten and decayed institutions by the sound of 
their downfall ’’ 46 

Let me put it another way In constiuctmg its time perspective, the 
group selecLs from the welter of past actualities and future possibili¬ 
ties only those which are significant But whaL is significant depends 
upon what is thought of as being impoitant at the time, and this in 
turn is based upon the pioblems to which Lhe group is adjusting to 
at that time Therefoie, a gioup's time peispecLive is a function of 
the situations to which it is adjusting (8) 

[zulu] "It is said the black men came out first from the place whence 
all nations proceeded, but they did not come out with many things, but 
only with a tew cattle and a little corn, and assagais, ancl picks for digging 
with the arms, and some other things which they have, file to kindle, thaL 
they might not eat raw food, but that which is cooked, and potters’ earth 
is a thing which they know, to wit, if we tempei earth, and make it a vessel, 
and leave it that it may diy, and when it is chy, bum it with fire, that it 
may be red, we know that although water he now poured into it, it will 
no longer fall to pieces, for it has now become strong, and wisdom which 
suffices to help ourselves when we are liungciy, and to understand the time 
of digging, that it may not pass and we die of famine, through not know¬ 
ing suitable and unsuitable times Our little knowledge just sufficed foi 
helping ourselves, we had no gieat knowledge 

"So we came out possessed of what sufficed us, we thinking that we 
possessed all things, that we were wise, that there was nothing which we 
did not know We lived boasting that we possessed all things 

"But now when the white men have come with wagons, oxen are yoked, 
they being clothed in hne linen, being very wise, and doing things which 
for our parts we thought could not be done by man, about which we did 
not think in the least, that they could help us We did not know that the 
ox was uselul for many pm poses, we used to say, the purpose of the cow 
is, that it should have calves, and we eat milk, and of the ox that we should 
kill it and eat flesh, and that was all We knew no other puipose of cattle 

46 Jl G Niebuhr, Romiiche Ccsduchlc [1R11-12], cd At Isler (Bcibn, 1873- 
74), I, pp wvii-wvm, Li J C I-Iaic and C Thulwall (Cambridge, 1828—12) 
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When one is killed we prepare its skm, and make women’s clothes, and 
blankets, and that is the whole purpose of the ox We wondeied when we 
saw oxen yoked into a wagon, which had goods m it, and go thiough the 
country, and go to a distance, there being nothing that is not m the wagon, 
and when the oxen aie loosened, iheie comes out all the property of those 
men, we said, ‘Those are come who go about with a house ’ By house we 
meant the wagon 

“That, then, made us wonder exceedingly We saw that, in fact, we 
black men came ouL without a single thing, wc came out naked, we left 
eveiy thing behind, because we came out first But as for the white men, 
we saw that they scraped out the last bit of wisdom, for there is eveiy thing, 
which is too much for us, they know, they know all things which we do not 
know, we saw that we came out m a hurry, but they waited lor all things, 
that they might not leave any behind So in tiuth they came out with them 
Therefore we honour them, saying, ‘It is they who came out possessed of all 
things from the gieat Spirit, it is they who came out possessed of all good¬ 
ness, we came out possessed with the folly of utter ignorance ’ Now it is as 
if they wete becoming oui fathers, foi they come to us possessed of all 
things Now they tell us all things, which we too might have known had 
wc waited, it is because we did not wait that we are now chilchen in com¬ 
parison of them 

“Therefoie, as to their victory over us, they weie not victorious by 
aimics, they were victonous by sitting still—they sitting still and we too 
sitting still, we were overcome by then woiks, which make us wondei, and 
say, 'These men wiio can do such things, it is not ptopci that we should 
dunk of contending with them,’ as, if because their works conquer us, they 
would conquer us also by weapons ” 40 

[united states] “ those things that we lecall in our own past vary 
continually with our moods and preoccupations We adjust our lecollec- 
tion to our'nceds and aspirations, and ask from it light on the particular 
pioblems that face us History, too, is in this sense not fixed and immutable, 
but ever changing Each age has a perfect right to select from the annals 
of mankind those facts that seem to have a paiticular beaung on the mat¬ 
ters it has at heaiL ” 47 

Now, you will lecall that in Chapter IX I argued that a choice of 
subject matter fox a work of ait depended upon significance, and 
that this m turn was a lcflection of the social values of the group, 
so that a representational work of ai t acts as a social conu ol by re¬ 
inforcing the social values of the gioup Bui we have just seen that 
the elements which go into the time peispective aie also chosen on 
the basis of their significance in terms of social values Theiefore, by 
the same token, the time perspective reinforces the values of the 
gioup 

46 Callaway, op cit , pp 76-80 

47 Robinson, op ciL 3 pp 134—35 
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Finally, Lime perspectives aic usually divided into seculat and 
sacred I have nothing; moie to say abom secular time perspectives m 
particular, but there ate a lew points to be kept in mind concerning 
sacred time perspectives, 1 e., myths Besides giving a dogma in narra¬ 
tive foim, as we saw in Chaptei VII, myth also provides a super- 
natuial authorization and sanction foi custom (9) 

[maori] ‘‘Rihan Tohi, exclaimed, ‘O Sul How did the things you are 
teaching become known? Perhaps they are only things that you Tohungas 
(priests) think?’ Te Matorohanga replied, 

"I have told you that the wananga (or knowledge) was brought clown by 
Tane-nui-a-i angi (Great Tane-of-heaven) fiom Te Toi o-nga-rangi (the 
highest of the heavens), from the place named Raurolia—the great pa (en 
closure, a fort) of the Whatu-kuias, Maiei-kuras, and the innumerable hosts 
of the Rangi-tu-haha (the twelve heavens), fiom the temple Rangi-atea 
where were suspended the wananga of each world, of each heaven, of each 
‘place’ of the heavens and the worlds Tane-nui-a-rangi begged of Io the 
delivery to him of the wananga of Rangi nui and Papa-lua-nuku (the Sky- 
father and Earth-mother) Tins was assented to by Io-tlie-father, and this 
knowledge was then biought from Rauroha in heaven to Whare-kuia on 
earth, and there deposited Enoughl This that I am leaching you is that 
same wananga (learning), abstracted how the three 'baskets’ (divisions of 
knowledge) What would be the good ol the teaching if these things were 
not contained therein, the wananga, would not be a valuable pioperty— 
there would be no value m such a wanang-a ” 18 

“Be very careful in reciting these valuable teachings that your ancestors 
have collected dunng the past geneiations light away fiom the pcnod of 
Rangi (the Sky-father) and Papa (the Eai di-motlier) clown to the present 
day Notwithstanding, that the teachings bom the Whaie-wananga aie now 
mere shreds, because they aie no longer combined, some still lcmain whilst 
others are lost, some parts diveige from the originals and to some additions 
have been made This is in consequence of the decadence of the power, 
authonty and piestige of the conduct of the various utuals, of the abroga¬ 
tion ol the tapu, of the unbelief in the gods, until, at the present time, 
there is none of the ancient tnana, oi power left—all things have changed 
The tapu has ended, the true teaching has been lost, as well as die kaiahia 
(invocations, etc), the meanings of which are now comparatively unknown 
Because the tapu was all important—the first of all things, without it none 
of the powers of the gods were available, and without the aid of the gods 
all things aie without authority and ineffectual, the mind of man is now in 
a state ol confusion (literally, like a whulwmcl), as are all his deeds, the 
land is the same The Whare-wanangas, the karaluas, the tuahus (altars), 
the pities (or sanctification) of man ol chfleient kinds, baptism of men 
with water, are all abandoned So also are the powers to attract fish and 
birds, oi to influence the gtowth ol food-plants At the present time, differ 


tSSinith, op cit, I, pp 107-08 
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ent karahiai, different methods, difleient tapus, even a different language 
pievails Hence it is that the present teaching differs ho m that of the old 
pnests, such as has been explained above, and hence also it is that I 1 m- 
piess on you the former aspect of these things, that you may be clear as to 
the descent of the mana alua (the god-like poweis) even from Io (the Su¬ 
preme God), and hom the Whatu-huras, mareihuras, and the Apas of each 
separate heaven, down to the Patu-pai-arehe and Tuiehu ” 40 

[western Europe] “It is psychologically inteiesung to know that it does 
one good to believe there is a God, but that is not at all what the believei 
believes, what he actually believes is, that there is a God The problem of 
religion requires that there is some being to which we must be bound, and 
the problem of Revelation requnes that there is some divinely made state¬ 
ment to which we must bow . the Son has said who the Father is. 
That, at last, is a Revelation worthy of the name not our own revelation 
of God to ourselves, but the Revelation of God Himself to us " so 

Proverb 

A pi over b is a customary saying It reduces a particular situation 
to a formula, it is a pnnciple applied in a specific case in order to 
categorize it and to show the customary way of acting toward that 
category (10) 

The Jabo word for proverb is dalekpa. The same word is used for the 
parable, usually a short ammal-stoiy rounded out with a proverb which 
seives as the moial Thus the word applies to a proverb, or to a parable, 
or to both as a unit The literal meaning of dalekpa is rather suggestive 
It is derived flora the obsolete foim dadekpa which means, “old matters 
take” “Matteis” reier here to “affairs, occurrences” In the Jabo concep¬ 
tion, then, "to take old mattets” apparently means to take an old situation 
and apply it to the present This is presumably the chief function of a 
proverb to cope with a situation as it anses, by regarding it in the light of 
something that lias occurred before The parable which m naLive theory 
ought to accompany every proverb, but which may often be forgotten, 
sketches that original situation The proverb is taken to be the concen¬ 
trated gist of the story, formulated by one of the actors or spectators That 
quoting a proverb divests a situation of its specific aspects is suggested 
also by certain idiomatic expressions which use "proverbs” to mean “gen¬ 
eralities ” One can say in Jabo, for instance, “he quotes stingy proverbs,” 
meaning, “he suppoits his stinginess with generalities," if the person in 
question evades a request by excusing himself with stock phrases 

As in other parts of Africa, proverbs play an important part m the legal 
discussions of the Jabo The chief aim of the legal machinery, after the 
facts ot the case have been established, is to classify it It may be adjudged 

MIbid, l, pp 104-05 

oo E I-I Gilson, Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages (New York, 2938), 
pp 96-99 
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on the basis of an existing law, or of precedents not yet formulated as a 
law In either circumstance, as with us, the case is not judged by itself, in 
order to be dealt with it must cease to be a particulai occutience In tins 
light it is significant that this process ol geneulmng the particulai case 
employs the body ol formulae which performs that very function—the 
proverbs No doubt some legal cases involve crimes which aie taken -very 
seriously, 01 where the evidence is clear beyond the possibility of muddling 
the outcome, and wlicie even the leasL informed membeis of the com¬ 
munity have no difficulty in grasping the legal implications In such a case 
there is not so much leeway for legal discussion, the court is forced to issue 
a decision which is anticipated by everyone. But usually the spokesmen of 
the two sides have ample opportunity tor argument, and proverbs and 
paiables are no mean part of their armoury All of which appears to be 
fundamentally similar to old Astatic and European piactice 

The more pioverbs a man has at his command ancl the bettei he knows 
how to apply them, the bettet lawyer or spokesman he is considered to be 
A proverb misquoted 01 applied badly may spoil the entire case Since 
almost any act lias legalistic aspects, there is hardly a discussion of any 
consequence (whether or not actually m court! nr which proverbs are not 
employed 31 

The value of a proverb as a social conti ol, then, lies in the fact that 
ltpiovides a familiar guide for solving pioblems, for, by and laige, 
everyone m the gioup knows its provcibs and tecognwes them as 
summaiics of gioup uadilion 

[tla] In Ins dealings with the Bn-iUi lew things help a European more 
than a knowledge of their proverbs To be familiar with them gives one a 
good deal ol insight into their character and ways ol looking at things, for 
they express the likes and dislikes of the jjcople in certain chrecuons in 
quite an unmistakable laslnon And, moreover, these proveibs are taken 
largely as a rule of life They are uuly “the wisdom of many”—maxims of 
discieet conduct that have stood the test of ages, they are equally “the wit 
of one,” showing a remarkably slnewd insight into motives, and expressed 
m a short, concise manner that reflects gieat credit upon their authors, 
whoever they may be Some of them beat their meaning on the surface and 
we see at once what their equivalents are in our own language Of others 
the meaning is not apparent, but when once explained their appropriate 
ness to the occasion is immediately patent A knowledge of the proverbs is, 
then, invaluable to any who wish to ajipreciate the character of the Ba-ila 
and especially to those who have direct dealings with them Many an angry 
dispute has been silenced, many an inhospitable chief has been rebuked 
into generosity, many a foiward beggar has been reduced to shame, and 
many a long, diffuse argument has been clinched by the apt quotation of 
one of these proverbs 

Among the social virtues most appreciated is hospitality, and we are 

BlHeizog, op cit , pp 1-2 
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not surprised to find it inculcated in vaiious piovcibs Tsfzofhzu itilangwa 
ankumu, mulange mwifu ("A visitor is to be regarded not as to his face but 
as to Ins stomach ) i\icitciko a mtuenzu mahadikwa (“The rump of a visitor 
is made to sit upon”) 

many an Ila proverb laughs quietly at men who puff themsehes up 
and despise others ICwinci riiwomi ouuihnd.iUi mumpande (“There is no 
chief who eats ouL of an impande shell”) Xlie shell may show his wealth, 
but when it is a mattei of eating the chief must do as ordinary people do— 
eat out of a dish Nature confounds social distinctions That is a way of 
reminding an arrogant man that he is only human aftei all A peison who 
in his conceit is always running others down will be reminded that Chizhilo 
chibe clnshinka musena ("Any old pole will stop up a hole m the fence”) 
everybody is useful to the community m some way or other Or he will be 
told Wabakcmbetenia wasanditkila masamo mna (“An axe-shaft is made 
out of an ordinary piece of wood”) That cuts two ways an ordinary per 
son can be made of great use, but, on the othei hand, he is not essential, 
like an axe-sliaft, he is of use only m connection with others (meaning the 
axe-head) and can easily be replaced Oi again, the conceited peison will 
be told to remember that Musongo wakalukanka, takarhidyile, mudvni- 
bushi owakweze munsht wahachidya ("A wise man ran on without eating 
it, a fool coming behind ate it”)—meaning that the wise in their own con¬ 
ceits often miss the good things m life An ovei-beanng stranger may be 
told, Muchende tafumpuha matanga obtli (“A bull doesn’t enioy fame in 
two herds”) 03 

Rationalization 

In the section on custom in Chapter III we saw that adequate 
customs persist because they piovide Lhe group with ways of adjust¬ 
ing which aie louumzed and are the basis for the cooichnation neces¬ 
sary to cllective group action 

Now let us look at it fiom the point, of view of the individual 
participant He is leaiecl in a group which channelizes his behavior 
The helpless infant's random and unoiganued acts are molded by 
the dnectcd and oigamzecl behavior of its adult milieu, and through 
the process of social interaction the child learns their customs. (11) 
Reasoning plays a small part in this process, and by the time the 
child does begin, if ever, to be able to question the validity of the 
customs o£ its gioup, these customs aie already ingrained (12) 

Thus, both the group in geneial and the individual m particular 
tend to accept its customs unqucstioningly and to conform to them 
loutmely Hence it is not suiprising that as long as customs are more 


52 Smith ancl Dale, op cit, II, pp 311-14 For the United States, vide W G. 
Smith, The 0\foul DuUonmy of English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935) 
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or less adequate, people do not usually know fully what is involved 
m any one custom, and aie unawaie of the conflict between customs 
All in all, culture is not very rational 

[iglulik Eskimo] “You always wanL these supernatural things to make 
sense, but we do not bother about that We are content not to under¬ 
stand ” 53 

[united states] "I believe in God, but I do not know what God is ” M 
[thonga] Some tell you that the departed go to a great village under the 
earth , a village wheie everything is white (oi pure ) licit it seems, 

in contemplating the funeial utes, that the deceased, on the contrary, re¬ 
mains m hit giave Is not his grave his house ? Does he not sit on Ins 
square, where lus mats have been unrolled? A third idea, more oi less 
intermediate between the other two, is that the goch teside in the saved 
wood r 55 

[united states] Many people hold the following beliefs simultaneously 

1 A dead person remains in his grave until the resuncction 

2 The peison's soul immediately goes to Heaven or Hell 

3 The soul wandas in the vicinity of the grave, and so they are afraid 
to go near a cemetery at night 

4 The soul may reside in the place wheie the peison lived while alive, 
therefore they are afraid of haunted houses 

It follows that in an isolated society with a homogeneous cultuie, 
adequate customs seem to be the natural ways to act, and the cus¬ 
toms are simply taken lor gianted r, ° (13) 

[iglulik Eskimo] [When asked about life, death, gods, etc .] 

“In our ordinary everyday life we do not think much about all these 
things, and it is only now you ask that so many Lhoughts arise in my head 
oi Long-known things, old thoughts, but as it were becoming altogether new 
when one has to put them into words ” •' 7 

I once went out to Aua's hunting quaitcis on the ice outside Lyon 
Inlet to spend some time with the men For several evenings we had 
discussed rules of Ide and taboo customs without getting beyond a long 
and circumstantial statement of all that was permitted and all that was 
forbidden. Everyone knew precisely what had to be done in any given situa¬ 
tion, but whenever I put in my query “Why?” they could give no answer 

S3 K Rasmussen, Intellectual Culture of the Iglulik Eskimo, p fit) 

B4 U S Congress, House, Committee on the Distuct of Columbia, Fortune 
Telling (Washington, 1926), p 86 
BS Junod, op cit, II, p 350 

Here we aie only concerned with cusLom.ii), ic, gioup, icsponscs to cus 
tom OI course in most societies tlieie aie deviants who develop then own criti¬ 
cal lesponses to custom 

67 Rasmussen, op cit, p 61 
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They regarded it, and very rightly, as unreasonable that I should require 
not only an account, but also a justification, of their teligious principles 
. Aua had as usual been the spokesman, and as he was still unable to 
answer my questions, he rose to his feet, and as if seued by a sudden im¬ 
pulse, invited me to go outside with him 

It had been an unusually rough day, and as we had plenty of meat 
after the successful hunting of the past few days, I had asked my host to 
stay at home so that we could get some work done together The bnef 
daylight had given place to the half-light of the afternoon, but as the moon 
was up, one could still see some distance Ragged white clouds raced acioss 
the sky, and when a gust of wind came tearing over the giound, our eyes 
and mouths were filled with snow Aua looked me full m the face, and 
pointing out over the ice, where the snow was being lashed about in waves 
by the wind, he said 

"In order to hunt well and live happily, man must have calm weather 
Why this constant succession of blizzards and all this needless hardship 
for men seeking food for themselves and those they care for? Why? Why?” 

We had come out just at the time when the men were returning from 
their watching at the blowholes on the ice, they came in little gioups, 
bowed forwaid, toiling against the wind, which actually forced them now 
and again to stop, so fierce were the gusts Not one of them had a seal in 
tow; their whole day of painful effort and endurance had been m vain 

I could give no answer to Aua’s "Why?” but shook my head in silence 
He then led me into ICublo’s house, which was dose beside our own The 
small blubber lamp burned with but the faintest [lame, giving out no heat 
whatevci, a couple of childien crouched, shivering, under a skin lug on the 
bench 

Aua looked at me again, and said “Why should it be (old and com¬ 
fortless in here? Kublo has been out hunting all day, and if he had got a 
seal, as he deserved, his wife would now be sitting laughing beside her 
lamp, letting it bum lull, without fear of having no blubber left for to- 
monow The place would be warm and bright and cheerful, the children 
would come out fiom undei their rugs and enjoy life Why should it not 
be so? Why?" 

I made no answer, and he led me out of the house, in to a little snow 
hut where his sister Natseq live^ all by herself because she was ill She 
looked thin and worn, and was not even interested m our coming Foi 
several days she had suffered from a malignant cough that seemed to come 
from far down in the lungs, and it looked as if she had not long to live 

A third time Aua looked at me and said “Why must people be ill and 
suffer pain? We are all afraid of illness Here is this old sister of mine, as 
far as anyone can see, she has done no evil, she has lived through a long 
life and given birth to healthy children, and now she must suffer belore 
her days end Why? Why?” 

This ended his demonstration, and we leturned to our house, to re¬ 
sume, with the others, the interrupted discussion 

“You see” said Aua “You are equally uiiabje to give any reason wh?n . 
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we ask you why life is as it is And so it must be All oui customs come front 
life and turn towards life, we explain nothing, we believe nothing, but m 
What I have just shown you lies our answer to all you ask 

“We fear the weuthei spirit of the earth, that we must fight against to 
wrest oui food from land and sea We feat Sila 

' We fear dearth and hunger in the cold snow huts 
“We fear Takanakapsaluk, the great woman down at the bottom of the 
sea, that rules over all the beasts ol the sea 

“We fear the sickness that we meet with daily all around us, not death, 
but die suffeizng We feai the evil spoils of life, those of the air, of the sea 
and the earth, that can help wicked shamans to liaim their lellow men 
"We fear the souls of dead human beings and of the animals we have 
killed 

“Therefore it is Lhat our fathers have inherited from their fathers all 
the old lules of hie which are based on the experience and wisdom of gen 
eiations We do not know how, we cannot say why, but we keep those rules 
m order that we may live untroubled And so ignorant are we in spite of 
all oui shamans, that we fear everything unfamiliar We feai what we see 
about us, and we fear all the invisible things that aie likewise about ns, 
all that we have heaid o£ in our lotefathets’ stones and myths Thetelore 
we have our customs, whith arc not the same as those of the white men, 
the white men who live in nnothei land and have need of other ways ” 58 
[uniild s i at us] “fn my schoolboy days I had no avcision to slavery I 
was not awaie that there was anything wrong about it No one airaigned 
it in my hearing, the local papers said nothing against it, the local pulpit 
taught us that God approved it, that it was a holy thing, and that the 
doubter need only look in the Bible if he wished Lo scLtlc his mind—and 
then Ihe texts were lead aloud to us to make the matter suie, if the slaves 
themselves had an aversion to slavery, they were wise and said nothing ” 

Indeed, a critical analysis may not even be tolciated, for to examine 
is to doubt (14) 

A letter in my possession was written to a friend of mine by a 

Turkish Cadi, in leply to some inquiries as to the commeice, population, 
and remains of antiquity of an ancient city, in which dwelt the head of the 
law. These ate its words — 

“My illustrious Fnend, and Joy of my Liver 1 

“The thing you ask of me is both difficult anti useless Although I have 
passed all my days in this place, I have neither counted the houses nor have 
I inquned into the number of the inhabitants, and as to what one petson 
loads on his mules and the other stows away m the bottom of his ship, that 
is no business of mine But, above all, as to the previous history of this city, 
God only knows the amount of chrt and ccmlusion that the infidels may 
have eaten befoie the coming of the swoid of Islam It were unprofitable 
for us to mquue into it 

t> 8 Ibid, pp 51-56 

r ’»S Clemens, .lulobiogtaphy, I, js JO] , in IBn/nun, XXXVJ-XTTVII 
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“Oh, my soul' oh, my lamb! seek not after the things which concern 
thee not Thou earnest unto us, and we welcomed thee go m peace 

“Of a truth, thou hast spoken many words, and there is no haim done, 
for the speaker is one and the listener is anothei Alter the fashion of thy 
people thou hast wandered from one place to another until thou ait happy 
and content in none We (praise be to God) weie bom lieie, and nevei 
desire to quit it Is it possible then that the idea of a general mtercouise 
belween mankind should make any impiession on oui undeistandmgs? God 
forbid! 

"Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal unto the belief in GocU 
He created the woild, and shall we liken ouiselves unto him in seeking to 
penetrate the mystenes of Ins creation? Shall we say, behold this star 
spmneth round that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh 
m so many years! Let it go! He horn whose hand it came will guide and 
direct it 

“But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, oh man, foi I am moie learned 
than thou ait, and have seen mote things If thou Llunkcst thaL thou art 
m this lespect betiei than I am, thou art welcome I piaise God that I seek 
thaL which I requne not Thou ait learned in the things I care not for, 
and as foi that which thou hast seen, I defile it Will much knowledge 
cicate thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek Paiadise with thine eyes? 

“Oh, my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, There is no God but God 1 
Do no evil, and thus wilt thou feat neithei man nor death, loi surely thine 
horn will cornel 

“The meek in spun (El Fakir), 

“IMAUM ALI ZADr ” <>0 

[wnsmuN Europe] “Away with arguments, where faith is required, now 
let dialectic hold hei peace, even in the midst of her schools ” U1 

It takes a pioblem situation to make a gtoup pay attention to, 
and ihink about, us customs 

[jaiio] “If one comes to a fork of the road in a strange country, he stops 
to think ” 02 

[wlsturn Europe] “The fiist Lime I ever thought for myself, instead of 
feeling, or imagining, was when I was a bomber at the Battle of the Somme 
Before then I had divided humanity into chaste and unchaste, beautiful 
and ugly, deter and stupid, and so forth The biggest muidei until that 
time in the history of war suddenly made me see dial all these qualities 
weie nothing but clothes, and I arrived with one sickening jump at the 
fundamental of all philosophy ihat there are just two sorts of every one 
. those who would dig you out if you were buned alive, and the others 

89 A H Layaid , Discovcnes in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon (New Yoik, 
1853), pp 663—G1 

01 Ambiose (310?-3971, Dc fide, 2 13 84, in Opeia omnia (Patrologia Latina, 
14-17) (Fans, 1815), 16, cols 519-726 

02 Ileizog, op cil, p 28 
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The givers and the takers, the fountains and the wells, and be suie you 
keep near the smaller class ” 03 

There aie two conditions undci which this occuis. One is when the 
customs lead to maladjustment For instance, to take a case from 
our own culiuie, it was only about 1900, after the Newtonian cos¬ 
mology and Maxwellian electiodynamics broke down undei the 
weight of a whole mass ol divergent data, that it occulted to anyone 
to examine the assumptions on which classical physics was based 

“It is known that Maxwell's electiodynamics when applied to mov¬ 
ing bodies, leads to asymmetries which do not appeal to be inherent in the 
phenomena 

“Examples of ibis sort, togethei with the unsuccessful attempts to dis¬ 
cover any motion of the earth relatively to the ‘light medium,' suggest that 
the phenomena of electiodynamics as well as mechanics possess no proper¬ 
ties corresponding to the idea of absolute rest " 84 

The second condition occurs when the gi oup is confronted by oppos¬ 
ing customs because of cultural heterogeneity oi culture contact 

[western euroit] “I shall not say anything about Philosophy, but that, 
seeing that it has been cultivated for many centuries by the best minds that 
have evei lived, and that neveitlieless no single thing is to be found m it 
which is not subject of dispute, and m consequence which is not dubious, 
I had not enough presumption to hope to t.nc bcttei there than othei men 
had done And also, considering how many conflicting opinions thcie may 
be regarding the self same matter, all supported by learned people, while 
there can never be more than one which is tiue, I esteemed as well-nigh 
false all that only went as far as being probable 

“In seeing many things which, although they seem to us veiy extrava¬ 
gant and ridiculous, weie yet commonly received and approved by other 
great nations, I learned to believe nothing too certainly of which I had 
only been convinced by example and custom ’’ 05 

You can see hom this that when the customs lead to maladjust¬ 
ment the group is foiced to examine its customs in order to work 
out some adequate means of adjustment And when the group is 
confronted by powerful altei native customs, it must examine its 

63 W Dolitho, Camcia Obscura (New York, 1930), pp 85-86 Copynght, 1930, 
by Simon & Schustei, Inc 

04 A Einstein, “Ziu Elektiodynanuk bewcgtei Korpei," Annalen der Physik, 
(ser 4) 17 (1905), (pp 891-921) p 891, U W. Pcnett and G B Jeffery (London, 
1923) 

8 1 R Descaites, Dtsrours de la mithode [1637] 1 (pp 8, 10), in Oeuvres, ed C. 
Adam and P Tannery (Paris, 1897-1910), VI, pp 1-78, ti E S Haldane and 
G R T Ross (Cambndge, 1911-12) 
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customs in oiclei to oppose the proposed alternatives If these con¬ 
ditions do not occui, no defense of custom is needed (15) If they do 
lake place, the only customs examined tend to be those ducctly 
lelevant to the problem situation, and even then the upshot of the 
questioning is usually a defense of traditional custom, (16) because 
this is the only way to benefit from the effects of such customs dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter III 

[maori] We may witness m these ancient myths the efEort o£ primitive 
man to get behind the veil ot natuie and adduce therefrom a sufficient 
cause foi all phenomena, and an endeavour also to deduce from them an 
authority and a precedent for many of then (lately) existing customs In 
this manner they have produced a system of philosophy that Lo then minds 
furnished a sufficient explanation of all things, the why and the wherefore 
tlieieof, and their origin But although die above is generally tiue, an 

exception must be made as to one of their customs—that of the tapu— for 
neithei m these traditions, nor any others from any part of Polynesia, is 
any explanation of Us oi igm given «« 

[western Europe] “The business of a moral philosophy is to account 
for and to justify our moial sentiments, or in other words, to show how we 
come to have our notions of duty, and to supply us with a reason fot 
acting upon them ” 

This is wheic latiouahzation comes in Rationalization, as some¬ 
one has said, is giving a good tcason instead of the real leason It 
defends an action by attributing it to motives which have the highest 
value under the cncumstances (17) Putting it anothei way, rationali¬ 
zation takes an action opposed to other actions (either because it 
does not satisfy a motive oi conflicts with other behavior) and Uies 
to find some way of haimomztng (hem so that the activity will not 
be mterfeied with by the opposition (18) 

The simplest kind ol a rationalization is a justification Heie the 
action is defended on the ground that it conforms to a custom with 
lelauvely high value, even though the action may violate some other 
customs of lower social value (19) It follows that justifications tend 
to be based upon those parts of cultuic which have highest social 
value For instance, m our own society we piefei naturalistic justifi¬ 
cations by which actions aie defended on the ground that they aie 
in accordance with the laws of nature and therefoie eithei cannot or 
must not be opposed 

00 Smith, op cit, I, p xiv 

87 W E II lecky, History of European Moials [1869] (New York, n d , 3rd 
ed), I, p 2 
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[western Europe] “No species of imposture is so captivating, so well 
suited to Lhe piesenL tune, and consequently so likely to meet with tempo¬ 
ral y success, as that which assumes the garb, and mimics the phraseology, of 
science ” 08 

[united states] A favorite justification for the status quo is, “You can’t 
change human natuie ” 

[united states] “The puce which society pays for the law of competi¬ 
tion, like the pi ice it pays lor cheap comforts and luxuries, is also great, 
but the advantages of this law aie also gi eater still than its cost—for it is 
to this law that we owe oui wonderful material development, which bring' 
impioved conditions in iLs tiara But, whethei the law be benign oi not, 
we must say of it, as we say of the change in lhe conditions of men to 
which we have referred It is here, we cannot evade it, no substitutes for 
it have been found, and while the law may be sometimes hard foi the 
individual, it is best lor die race, because it insures the suivival of the 
fittest m every department We accept and welcome, therefore, as condi¬ 
tions to which we must accommodate ourselves, great inequality of environ¬ 
ment, the concentration of business, mdustit.il and commercial, in the 
hands of a few, and the law ol competition between these, as being not 
only beneficial, but essential to the future progress of the race Having ac 
cepted these, it follows that there must be great scope lor the exercise of 
special ability in the merchant and m the manufacturer who has to conduct 
affairs upon a gieat scale 

“One who studies this subject will soon be luought lace to face with 
the conclusion that upon the sactedness of juoperty civilization itself de¬ 
pends—the tight of the laborer to his hundred dollats m the savings-bank, 
and equally the legal light of the millionnue to his millions Eveiy man 
must be allowed ‘to sit under lus own vine and fig-tree, with none to make 
afraid,’ if human society is to advance, 01 even to remain so fai advanced 
as u is To those who propose to substitute Communism for this intense 
Individualism, the answer thciefore ts The lace has tried that All progress 
from that barbarous day to the present time has resulted from its displace¬ 
ment Not evil, but good, has come to the race from the accumulation of 
wealth by those who have had the ability and energy to produce it 

“We start, then, with a condition of aifans under which the best inter¬ 
ests of the race are promoted, but which inevitably gives wealth to the 
few 

“ . lives of poveity and struggle aie advantageous ” 00 

Supernatural justifications aie common in every culture; these de¬ 
fend custom on the ground that such a couise of action is the desire 
of spirits 

[ainu] “ the wife should not pronounce her husband’s name, for 

08 G C Lewis, An Essay on the Influence of Authonly m Matters of Opinion 
(London, 1849), p 55 

on A Carnegie, The Gospel of Wealth, pji 3-7, 50 
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the bare fact of mentioning it aloud is equal to killing him, for it sutely 
takes away his life Women should, theiefore, be very careful m this nutter 

"This teaching came down from the divine Aioina, and is to be stnctly 
obeyed. If, therefore, any woman dishonours her husband by mentioning 
Ins name, let her know that it is not only disrespectful to him, but that tt 
also chshonouis the gods, and is blasphemy Let all take heed to tins com¬ 
mand ” 70 

[western Europe] “We aie always making God oui accomplice, that so 
we may legalize oui own iniquities Every successful massacie is consecrated 
by a Te Dcum, and the cleigy have never been wanting m benedictions for 
any victorious enormity ” 71 

But justifications aie only effective as long as the opposing 
groups aigue from the same customary ptenuses, i c , if, perceptually 
speaking, the various gioups have similar world views but differ in 
their interpretations of a few phenomena It is another matter when 
the opposing groups argue from diffeient flames of leference Then 
they cannot base their appeal on the customaiy piemises of their 
own gioup because such postulates will not be granted by the other 
group 

[Hindu] “The foregoing leason is not, we say, valid inasmuch as it re¬ 
quires proof like the very subject in dispute ” 72 

[western Europe] “How can you, logically, expect me to accept as proof 
all that which in itself stands in need of proof?” 73 

The only kind of aigument that is effective here is one directed ro- 
waid whatever all the groups have in common, and the ultimate ap¬ 
peal is to reason, i e, an argument based upon the nature of the 
piocesses of infeience perfoimed by the human nervous system itself 

[western Europe] “By some kind of inner and hidden activity of mine, 
I am able to analyze and synthesize the things that ought to be learned, 
and this faculty of mine is called reason ” 74 

. reason was then reminded to search out and consider the very 
power by which it produced art, for by definition, division, and synthesis, 
it not only had made it oiderly and syntactical, but had also guarded it 
against every subtle encroachment of enor How therefore, would it pass 

70 Batchelor, The Amu and Their Folk-Loie, pp 252-53, 

71H F Ami el (1821-1881), Fragments cl’un joui nal inlime (Geneva, 1887,5th 
ed), I, p 241, tr M A Waicl (New York, 1928) 

72 GoLama Aksapada ( ect 1st cent u c ?), Nyayasutra , 3 2 3, tr G Jba, Indian 
Thought, 4 (1912)-11 (1920) 

73 D A F Sacle (1740-1814), Dialogue entic un pretie et un monbond, ed M. 
Heine (Pans, 1926), p 48, ti S Putnam (Chicago, 1927) 

74 Augustine, De online, 2 18 48. 
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on to other discoveries, unless it first classified, noted, and arranged its own 
resources—its tools and machines, so to .speak—and bring into being that 
discipline of disciplines which they call dialectics ? This science teaches both 
how to teach and how to learn. In it, reason itself exhibits itself, and re¬ 
veals its own nature, its desires, its powers,” 75 

Therefoie, logic (the explicit enunciation of the principles of valid 
reasoning) develops m a heterogeneous culture with opposing world 
views 

[greece] The early Greek philosophers were preoccupied with cos 
mology In the course of lus investigations, one of these philosophers, 
Parmenides, examined the implications of the alternative assumptions of 
the existence of being and non-being, and discovered that the latter is in¬ 
consistent with itself, while the fonner, if earned to its logical conclusions, 
brings one to conceptions which are opposed to common sense re These 

ibid , 3 13 38 

76"Come now, I will tell thee—and do thou hearken to my saying and cauy 
it away—the only two ways of seaich that can be thought ol The hist, namely, 
chat It is [ie„ Cheie is being], and that it is impossible foi it not to be, is the 
way of belief, for truth is its companion The other, namely, that It is not [i e, 
there is non-being], and that it must needs not be,—that, I tell thee, is a path 
that none can learn of at all For thou canst not know what is not—that is im 
possible—noi uttei it [Thereloie there is no non-being]”—Paimenides (5th 
cent uc), fr 2, in Die Fragmente riei Vorsokratikei , cd H Duels, lev \V Kaanz, 
Berlin, 1934-37, 5Lh ed ; tr J Burnet (London, 1930, 4th ed) 

"For it is the same thing that can be thought and that can be ”—Parmenides, 
fr 2 

“One path only is left for us to speak of, namely, that It is In Lhis path arc 
very many tokens that what is is uncieated and mtlestnicdblc, loi it is complete, 
immovable, and without end Noi was it ever, noi will it be, foi now it is, all at 
once, a continuous one For what kind of ongin foi it wilt thou look foi In what 
way and from what source could it have drawn its increase? [ ] I shall not 

lei tliee say nor dunk that it came from wlmt is not, for it can ncitiiei be thought 
nor uttered Lhat anything is not And, if it came fiom nothing, what need could 
have made it arise later rather than soouei? Theicloie must it eithai he alto 
gethei or be not ai all Noi will the force of truth sullei aught to ause besides 
itself bom that winch is not Wheiefoie, Justice doth not loose her fetters and 
let anything come into being or pass away, but holds it fast Our judgment 
thereon depends on this 'Is it or is it not ? ‘ Surely it is adjudged, as it needs 
must be, that we are to set aside the one way as unthinkable and nameless (for 
it is no true way), and Lhat the other path is real and true How, then, can what 
is be going to be in the futuie? Or how could it come into being? If it came into 
being, it is not, nor is it if it is going to be in the future Thus is becoming ex¬ 
tinguished and passing away not to lie heard of 

“Noi is it divisible, since il is all alike, and theie is no nioic -of it in one 
place than in another, to hinder it from holding together, noi less of it, but 
everything is full of what is Wheiefoie it is wholly continuous, foi wliat. is, is 
in contact with what is 

"Moreovei, it is immovable in the bonds of mighty chains, wilbout beginning 
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arguments were reinforced by the paradoxes of Zeno 77 A state of affairs 
soon developed in which common sense bioke down completely. 7S At this 
point Plato began to analyze some of the difficulties that seemed to be 
based upon the nature of the argumentation which had been used, 70 and 
in the next generation Aristotle systematized the canons of logic in 3ns 
Organon 80 

[western Europe] Mathematics and logic were assumed to be built on 


and without end, since coming into being and passing away have been driven 
a£ai, and true belief has cast them away It is the same, and it rests in the self¬ 
same place, abiding in itself And thus it remaineth constanL in its place, for 
haid necessity keeps it in the bonds of the limit that hold it fast on every side 
Wherefore it is not permitted to what is to be infinite, foi it is in need of 
nothing, while, if it weie infinite, it would stand in need of everything "— 
Paimemdes, fi 8 

[Thus, by examining the implications of the alternative assumptions of the 
existence of being and non-being, Paimemdes showed that the latter piemise is 
inconsistent with itself, while the loimtr, if earned thiough consistently, brings 
one to conclusions which aie opposed to the ordinary conceptions of the nature 
of being In this situation he chooses lauonal consistency at the expense of com¬ 
mon sense ] 

"Welcome, O youth, that comest to my abode on the car that bears thee 
tended by lmmoital cliauoteeisl It is no ill chance, but right and justice that 
lias sent thee faith to travel an this way Far, indeed, does it lie from the beaten 
track of men I Meet it is that thou shouldst learn all things, as well the unshaken 
heait ot well lounded truth, as the opinions of mouals in which is no tine belief 
at all Yet none the less shalt thou learn these things also,—how passing right 
thiough all things one should judge the things that seem to be 

“But do thou icstiain thy thought fiom this way of mqmiy, not let habit 
by its much expeuence foice thee to cast upon this way a wandering eye or 
sounding eai or tongue, hut judge by argument [/og<zs] the much disputed pioof 
utieied by me’’—Paimemdes, fi 1 

"I hold thee back from this fust way of inquny, and fiom this other also, 
upon winch mortals knowing naught wandei two-Iacecl, for helplessness guides 
the wandering thought in their breasts, so that they aie borne along stupefied 
like men deaf and blind”—Paimemdes, fi 6 

77 “ . in a lace the quickest runnel can never overtake the slowest [who 

has a head start], since the pinsuer must first reach the point whence the pursued 
staited, so that the slowei must always hold the lead’’—Zeno (5th cent bc), 
A 26, in Diels, op at, vide ibid., A 12 

78 See the remains of the Sophists, in Diels, op cit , II, pp 252-416 For 
example 

“Gorgias . tries to establish successively thiee main points—firstly, that 
nothing exists, secondly, that even if anything exists it is inapprehensible by 
man, thirdly, that even if anything is appi ehensible, yet of a surety it is lnex- 
piessible and incommunicable to one's neighbour”—Gorgias (485P-38Q? bc), 
£i. 3. in Diels, op at 

“That which exists is unknowable if it does not happen to appear, that which 
appears is insignificant if it does not happen to cxisL ”—Gorgias, fi 26 

70 Plato (427?-347 n c ), Opem , ed J, Burnet (Oxford, 1905-13) 

so Aristotle (384-322 ic), Oiganon, in Opera , ed I Bekker et al (Berlin, 
1831-70), I, pp 1-184 
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unshakeable foundations But these assumptions bioke down m the nine¬ 
teenth century Two important developments Look place m mathematics 
Non-Euclidean geometries weie constructed upon postulates difleient fiom 
those of the classical system, 81 showing that (he Euclidean axioms need 
not be taken for granted Also, the giowth of number theory involved 
refining such concepts as mational numbers, 82 continuous and discrete 
quantities, 83 and finite and tiansfniite numbers, 84 which made mathemati¬ 
cians lealise how unsophisticated the common-sense notions of number 
were At the same time, the development of a mathematical treatment of 
logic 83 gave use to a series of paradoxical theorems which showed that 
something was wiong with the assumptions of logic It was out of these 
difficulties that modern symbolic logic developed 80 

To the extent Uiai a group critically examines the foundations of 
some set of its customs, it has a philosophy. By this means an attempt 
is made to find reasonable premises from which some course of ac¬ 
tion can be rationally inlened. (20) 

[western EUROPE.] In the early Middle Ages it was taken for gianted 
that die New Testament embodied divinely reiealed truths Foi instance, 
John the Scot, the fast important philosopher m Western Em ope, accepted 
the New Testament as the most valid of all data 87 and chd not question 
the existence of God 88 However, in the twelfth and thnteenth centuries 

81 J Bolyai, “Scientuun spatu absolute vcians exhibens" [1833], in W Bolyai, 
Tentamen, eel G Komg el al (Budapest, 1807-101)1, 2nd ed), II, pp 859-91, 
N Lobatschewshy, "Geometne unagmane,” Journal fw Mathemattk , 17 (1837), 
pp 295-320, B Riemann, "diet die Hypolhescn, welche dci Geometne zu 
Gnuuie hegen" [1851], Gesammelte malhematisciic Wcrhc, ed H Wcbei (Leipzig, 
1892, 2nd ed), pp 272-87 

82 j W R, Oedelund (1831-1916), Gesommille mathemalisihe Wcrhe , ed R 
Fricke et al (Beilin, 1930-32), III, pp 315-91 

83 K T. Wcieistrass (1815-1897), Muthematische ]Veike, cd G Hettncr et al 
(Berlin, 1891-1927) 

84G Cantoi (1845-1918), Gesammelle Abhandhingcn, ed E Zeimelo (Berlin, 
1932). 

80 G Boole, An Investigation of the Laws of Thought (London, 1854) 

80 “ the system is specially fiamcd to solve the paiadoxes which, in lecent 
years, have troubled students of symbolic logic and the theory of aggregates 

"In this connection it may he lemembeied that the investigations of Weier- 
strass and others of the same school have shown that, even in the common topics 
of mathematical thought, much moie detail is necessary than previous genera¬ 
tions of mathematicians had anticipated ”■—A N Whitehead and B Russell, 
Prtncipia mathematica [1910-13] (Cambridge, 1925-27, 2nd ed ), I, pp 1, 3 

87 “Indeed the authoiity of the sacied Scuptuie is to he followed in all things, 
since ttuth is held in it, as m certain secret scats"—foannes Scotus, De divisions 
natuiae [ca 870], 1 01 (col 509a), in Opcia, ec) H J Floss (Pnlrologia Latina, 
122) (Pans, 1853), cols 439-1022, ti C Schwartz (Annapolis, 1940) Cf ibid, 3 17, 
32, 15, 5 27, 35-16, 38, De piaedestinatione 3 II 3 

88 Ibid, 1 mti-7 (cols 411—16) 
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the Latin translations from the Greek and Islamic philosopher confronted 
the Europeans with philosophies moie sophisticated than their own, which 
not only refused to accept the Christian dogmas, but also denied one of 
the basic assumptions of Western European culture—that the Old and New 
Testaments had been divinely ievcaled 8 n Some European philosopher 
then abandoned many traditional beliefs, 00 hut most Uied to salvage wliat 
they could Among the lattei was Thomas Aquinas, who made a dichotomy 
between knowledge thiough raiih and knowledge through reason, 0 * though 
he refused to believe that they really conflict He aigued that the latter 
coulcl be demonstiatecl to the "heathen,” but he confessed that the former 
rested entirely upon the ex cathedra pronouncements of ihe Roman 
church oa tie then pioceedecl to attempt a purely rational proof for such 
important assumptions as those dealing with the fundamental properties 
of God 03 Afterwaids, Duns bcotus made a caieful sLudy of these aiguments, 
and found that many of them to be based upon faith rather than 1 cason 04 
Finally, William of Ockham concluded that none of the traditional piop- 
erties of God—including his existence—coulcl be pioved lationally u= Thus 

so “ , some . . like the Mohammedans and pagans, do not agiee with us 
as to the authority of any Scuptuie wheieby they may be convinced, in the same 
way as we are able to dispute with the Jews by means of the Old Testament, and 
with heretics by means of the New whereas the former accept neither Wlieie 
fore it is necessary to have lecoutse to natuial icason, to which all aie compelled 
to assent”—Thomas, Aquinas, Summa contiu gentiles, 12, in Opera omnia, 
Leonine eel, XIII-XV, ti L Shapcote (I ondon, 1924—29) 

00 [A group ol philosopheis weie accused of holding the following opinions J 
“That God was not able to make the first matter, except by means of a celes¬ 
tial body 

"That man ought not to be content with authomy to have ceititude about 
any question whatevci 

“That the scimons of the theologians aie founded on fables 
"That nothing luoic is known because of knowing theolog) 

"That the wise of (lie wot Id are exclusively philosopheis 
“That Lheie are fables and falsities in Christian law, as in others 
“That the Chnstian law impedes greatci learning ”—“Opmioncs ducentae 
undevigtnti Sigeri de Biabantia, Boclii de Dacia aliorumque, a Stephano episcopo 
Pansiensi de consdio docLoium sacne scupturae condemnatae [12771” Charlu- 
lanum Umveisitatts Pausiensts, ed H Denifle and ELM Chatelain (Pans, 
1889-97), no 473, opms 38, 110, 152-54, 171-75 

°l "Now in those things which we hold about God there is liuth m iwo ways 
For certain things that aie true about God wholly suipass the capability of 
human reason, for instance that God is ihiee in one while thue aie certain 
things to which even natural reason can attain, for instance that God is"—• 
Thomas Aquinas, op cit , 1 3, vide Summa theologica, 1 12 4, 11—13, 1 32 1 
ns Ibid, 22 5 3 
Mlbul, 12-26 

94 J Duns & coins (1265P-1308?), De pnmo ten im omnium pnncipio, 4, in 
Opeia omnia, ed Franciscan Fatheis (Pans, 1891-95), IV, pp 719-99 

9B “ no cieatuie contains a piopei and simple concept of God essentially 
nor virtually ’’—-William of Ockham (d ca 1349), Quothbeta septein (Strasshuig, 
1491), 418, vide ibid , 1 10, 4 3, Centiloquium, 1, ed P Boehnei, Franciscan 
Studies , 22 (1941)-23 (1941) 
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all European philosophy based upon divine revelation was brought to an 
impasse And so Descartes began anew bom what he hoped was a uni¬ 
versally rationally premise “I dunk, therefore I am ” 0b < 87 

£>G "There aie those who having leason 01 modesty enough to judge that they 
aie less capable of distinguishing tiuth liom falsehood than some otheis fiom 
whom instruction might be obtained, are right in contenting themselves with 
following the opinions of these others rnthei than in searching better ones for 
themselves. 

■"For myself I should doubtless have been of 'these last if I had never had 
more than a single master, or had I nevei known the diversities which have fioin 
all time existed between the opinions of men of the greatest learning But I had 
been taught, even m my College days, that there is nothing imaginable so strange 
or so little ciedible that it has not been maintained by one philosopher or other, 
and I furthei recognised m the couise of my tiaiels that all those whose senti 
incuts aie very contiaiy to ours are yet not necessanly barbarians 01 savages, but 
may be possessed of reason in as great or even a gicaiei degice than omselves 1 
also considered liow very different the self-same man, identical in mind and 
spmt, may become, according as he is bieught up fiom childhood amongst the 
French oi Gennans, m has passed Ins whole hJe amongst Chinese oi cannibals 
I likewise noticed how even, in the fashions of one’s clothing the same thing that 
pleased us ten ycais ago, and which will peibaps please us once again before 
ten yeais aie passed, seems at the ptcseni time extravagant and ndiculous, I thus 
concluded that it is much moie custom and example that peisuade us than any 
certain knowledge "—Descaites, op nl , 2 (pp 15-lfi) 

“As legaids all the opinions which up to this time I had cmbtaced, I thought 
I could not do bettci than endeavour once for all to sweep them completely 
away, so that they might later on he tcplaccd, etthet by otheis which wete better, 
or by the same, when I had made them confonn to the mnfoimity of a rational 
scheme "—Ibid , 2 (pp 13-14) 

“I thought that it was necessaiy foi me to i cjccL as absolutely false 
evciytlung as to winch I could imagine the least giound oi doubt, in oidci to see 
if alteiwaids theie lemamed anything in my bebcf that was entiicly ceitain 
But immediately alterwaids I noticed that whilst I thus wished to think all 
tilings false, it was absolutely essential that the T who thought this should he 
somewhat, mnaihing that this tiuth 7 think, theiefum I am' was so ceitain and 
so assmed that all the most extravagant suppositions biought foiward by the 
sceptics were incapable of shaking it, f came to the conclusion that I could re 
ceive it without sciuple as the fiisi punciple ol the I’lulosophy foi which 1 was 
seeking— Ibid, 4 (pp 31-32) 

87 Heie I have delibeiately lestncted myself to a consideration of develop 
ments within the limits of technical philosophy itself Fiom a bioadei point of 
view, these changes in Western Emopean philosophy seem to be simply a re¬ 
flection ot the incieasing natuialism and individualism brought on by the rise 
of commercial capitalism 
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(1) human society, that society which we call a people, is not a 
simple juxtaposition of isolated and fugitive existence . But the social 
life of each man is not concentrated m the material space which is its 
theatre, noi in the passing moment, it extends itself to all the relations 
which he has contiacted upon different points of the land, and not only to 
those relations which he has contracted, but also to those which he might 
contract, or can even conceive the possibility ol contracting, it embraces 
not only the present, but the future, man lives in a thousand spots which 
he does not inhabit, m a thousand moments which, as yet, are not, and if 
this development of his life is cut off from him, if he is forced to confine 
luniself to the nairow limits of his material and actual existence, to isolate 
himself in space and time, social life is muLilaled, and society is no more.” 
—F P G Guizot, Cows d’hvttone modeine [1829-32] (Paris, 1840, 2nd- 
3id eds ), II, pp 238-39, tr W Hazlitt (London, 1856) 

(2) “In the stories and songs which one geneiation transmits to an¬ 
other, posterity lecogmses the voices of dieir ancestors, and while they 
listen to their woes and share their emotions, they feel that they aie mcm- 
bets ol an aggtegate which gives support and significance to their individual 
life E Giosse, Die Anfange der Kunst, p 264 

(3) "Hast thou ever meditated on that word. Tradition how we inherit 
not Life only, but all the garniture and loim of Life, and work, and speak, 
and even think and feel, as our Fatheis, and primeval grandfathers, from 
the beginning, have given it us?”—T. Cailyle, Sat tor resartus [1831], p 196, 
in Wot Its , I 

(4) "Ignorance disposeth a man to make custom and example the 
rule of his actions, in such manner, as to think that unjust which it hath 
been the custom to punish, and that just, of the impunity and approbation 
whereof they can produce an example ”—T I-Iobbes, Leviathan, 111 (p 
9i) 

(5) “Experience shows that the fiammg of a future, m some indeter¬ 

minate time, may, when it is done in a certain way, be very effective, and 
have very few inconveniences, this happens when the anticipations of the 
future take the form of those myths, which enclose widi them all the 
strongest inclinations of a people, of a paity, or of a class, inclinations 
which recur to die mind widi the insistence of instincts in all the circum¬ 
stances of life, and which give an aspect of complete reality to the hopes 
of immediate action by which, more easily than by any other method, men 
can reloim their desires, passions, and mental acivity even supposing 

the revolutionaires to have been wholly and entirely deluded in setting up 
this imaginary picture of the general strike, this picture may yet have been, 
in the course of the preparation for the Revolution, a great element of 
Strength, if it has embraced all the aspirations of Socialism, and if it has 
given to the whole body of Revolutionary thought a precision and a rigidity 
which no other method of thought could have given G Soiel, Reflexions 
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sur la xnolence [1908] (Paris, 1912, 3rd ed), pp 177, 180, tr T E Hulme 
(New York, 1914) 

(6) “ . the myths are not descnptions of things, but expressions of a 

deteimination to act 

"The myth must be judged as a means of acting on the present "—Ibid , 
pp 46, 180 

(7) " history takes its chaiactei fiom the penod of its composition " 
—C F Volney, Lemons d’lnstoire [1795], p 28, in Oeuv ies (Paris, 1825-26 
2nd ed ), VII, pp 1-135 

(8) "At the piesent day no doubt icmtuns that woild history must be 
lewritten from time to time However, such ,i necessity does not peichance 
ause from the fact that many new facts have been discoveied, but because 
new points of view occur, because the paiticipants in a piogressive age are 
led to standpoints from which the past may be regaided and judged m a 
new way J W von Goethe, Mateualien zui Geschichte der Farbcnlehre 
pp 140-41, Saintlichen Wake, XXII 

(9) “In truth, there never was any lemarkable lawgiver amongst any 
people who chd not tesort to divine authority, as otherwise his laws would 
not have been accepted by the people; loi there are many good laws, the 
importance of which is known to the sagacious lawgiver but the reasons 
for which are not sufficiently evident to enable him to persuade others to 
submit to them, and therefore do wise men, for the purpose of lemovmg 
this difficulty, resort to divine authority ”-N Machmvelli, Dtscorsi sops a la 
puma (leca di Tito Livio [1519], 111, in Opeta, cd A Panella (Milan 
1938-39), II, pp 97-470, tr C E Detmold (Boston, 1882) 

(10) "It seems, I tlunk, to be practically understood, that a piovcib is 
merely a compendious expiession of some pnnciple, which will usually be, 
m different cases, and with or without ceit.un modifications, true oi ialse, 
applicable, or inapplicable When then a Proverb is introduced, the speaker 
usually employs it as a Majm-jvetnise, and is undcistood to imply, as a 
Minot, that the pnnciple thus referred to is applicable m the existing 
case And what is gained by the employment of the Proverb, is, that his 
judgment, and his reason lor it, ate conveyed-through the use of a well- 
known form of expression, ctearly, and at the same time in an incompaiably 
shoitei space, than if he had hacl to explain his meaning in expressions 
framed for the occasion And the brevity thus obtained is often still further 
increased by suppiessing the full statement even of the very Proverb itself, 
if a very common one, and meiely alluding to it in a wold oi two 

‘Proveibs accordingly are somewhat analogous to those Mechcal For 
mulas which, being in fiequent use, are kept leacly-madc-up in the chem¬ 
ists’ shops, and which often save the framing of a distinct Prescription 
R Whalely, Elements of Rheionc, append A (pp. 448-49) 

(11) G G Robeitson, “Flow we come by our knowledge [1877],” Philo 
sophualRemains, ed A Ilain and T Whittaker (London, 1894) pp 63-74 

(12) J Locke, Essay, 1.2 22-2G 

principal eflect of the foice of custom is to sci/e and grip 
us so firmly, that we are scarce able to escape lrom iLs gmsjr, and to lcgain 
possession of ourselves sufficiently to discuss ancl reason out its commands 
In truth, since we imbibe them with our mother's milk, and the world 
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shows the same face to oui infant eyes, we seem to be born to follow this 
same path, and the common ideas that we find cunent around us, and in¬ 
fused into oui souls with the seed of our fathers, appear to be general and 
natmal Whence it conies that what is off the hinges of custom we believe 
to be off the hinges of reason God knows how unreasonably foi the most 
parti”—M de Montaigne, Essais, I, Pt 1, pp 159-60 

(14) “When an age is found occupied in proving us creed, this is but a 
token that the age has ceased to have a proper belief in it M Pattison, 
“Tendencies of religious thought in England, 1688-1750 [I860],” p 53, in 
Essays, ed H Nettleship (Oxford, 1889), II, pp 42-118 

(15) “There is a Presumption in favor of eveiy existing institution 

, . No one is called on (though he may find it advisable) to defend an 

exisLmg institution, till some argument is adduced against it Whately, 
op cit, 1.3 2 (p 141) 

(16) philosophers decide, according to their custom, that the 
existing state of things is the perfection of human reason F M C 
Fourier, Theone des quatres mouvements [1808], p 221, in Oeuvies com¬ 
pletes (Pans, 1841-48, 3id ed.), I 

(17) “The hearts deceufulnes in hiding that evill which she proposeth 
to doe, or is in doing, is to make faire even of the quite contrary And there¬ 
fore m her witty wickednes, she mventeth some colourable pretence to 
shadow her malice and mischief D Dyke, The Mystery of Selfe-Deceivtng 
[1615], cd I Dyke (London, 1630), pp 12-13 

(18) "Rationalization is not a mere stating of his leasons by the agent 
It is finding of new reasons, or the introduction of new mediating judg¬ 
ments These have the effect of linking interests m new ways, or of intro¬ 
ducing mtegiation where it did not exist before These acts of mediation 
may deal with the idea, predicate or end of the given interest, or with the 
interest itself In any case, they bring mteresis into new relations through 
common objects, or through making one the object of another Rationaliza¬ 
tion is the introduction of such acts of mediation for the sake of the integra¬ 
tion which it effects Its puiposc is to attract to any interest or to its object, 
the favor and support ot other interests It may therefore be termed 'justifi¬ 
cation’ or ‘apologetic reasoning’ , The root of this thing is not to be 
discovered m ‘an overwhelming need to believe that we are acting ration¬ 
ally,’ or in any other queei human idiosyncrasy The function of apologetic 
reasoning is to enable a man or a nation oi mankind, despite the wide 
vauety of opinions and interests that must divide them, to find some com¬ 
mon ground for harmonious and united action R B Perry, General 
Theory of Value (New York, 1926), pp 386, 399 

(19) “All the moving and peisuasive Vindications of Actions, which 
may, from some partial evil Tendency, appeal evil, arc taken from this, 
that they were necessary to some gieatei Good which counter-balanc’d the 
]7 VI 1”_F Hutcheson, “An mq uiiy concerning the original of our ideas of 
vntue oi moral good,” 8 3, m An Inquiry into the Original of Oui Ideas 
of Beauty and Vntue (London, 1725), pp 99-276 

(20) “Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what we believe 
upon instinct, but to find these reasons is no less an instinct —F H 
Bradley, Appemance and Reality [1893] (Oxford, 1930, 9th impr), p xn 
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In Chapter III I tried to point out why people follow cus¬ 
tom. And in the last chapter we have seen how people learn cus¬ 
toms and lay what means these customs arc reinforced by the cul¬ 
ture Therefore, generally speaking, people tend to confoim to tradi¬ 
tional custom simply because it docs not occur to them to act 
othetwise (1) 

[china] "Lambs’ fur and leopard’s cuffs [symbolic of 

a high official], 

You use us with unkindness 
Might we not find another chief? 

But we slay because of your forefathers. 

Lamb’s fur and leopaid’s cuffs, 

You use us with cruel uiikmclness. 

Might we not find another chief? 

But we slay from our regard to you” 1 

But if such conformity results m an appreciable degree of malad¬ 
justment, they will tend to violate custom m order to adjust 

My wife and I were making a long canoe journey m the swamp country 
of southern New Guinea 

By seven the night was opaquely black and we were in the midst of a 
driving, violent thunderstorm Lightning flashes and plain intuition kept 
us from snagging and overturning A crocodile obligingly provided the 
correct romantic note by swimming alongside for a bit, its shape outlined 
shaiply m the blackness by wreathing phosphorus It was all thoroughly 
nasty. 

It was necessary to bail ram water from the canoe simply to keep afloat 
Every turn and branch of the stream that we hazarded seemed to lead 
merely farther into rain-drenclied, wind-swept nothingness 

It was one o’clock, after six awful hours ol it, before, far off through the 

1 Shlh Chi ng [9th-Gth cents b.c], cd ]. Lcggc (Chinese Chisms, 4) (Hong 
Kong, 1871), 1 10 7. V > i \ b 
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ram and dark, we saw a tiny point of light, and om howls were faintly 
answered Amval, to put it mildly, was spectatulai The dying embers we 
had seen were jusl inside the entrance of a giant New Guinea meti’s-house 
The inhabitants poured out to greet us with ligliLed palm-frond torches 

With infinite cordiality the villagers (their tradition is to gather heads, 
and they sometimes still eat human meat, but both according to strict and 
formal lules) swarmed down into the thigh deep mud to our assistance As, 
we floundered they seized the saturated rums of out baggage and staggered 
with it to the long-house My wife, first of her color and sex that many 
maybe had ever seen, oddly enough, was helped with special courtliness. 

So fouled with muck and lain, we went m where it was dry Ther° was 
a brief, whispered consultation The long-house, like most in that area, was 
semi-sacred, a repository of human skulls and the temple of monster wicker¬ 
work dragon-gods—tabu absolutely to all women And here, begging lodg¬ 
ing, was a woman. With immediate sensibleness they decided the circum¬ 
stances were exceptional—so nevei mind Gratefully we sprawled with the 
rest on the grimy floor - 

Consequently, eveiy culture pi ovules incentives foi conformity— 
xewaids and punishments which, when effective, counteibalance 
the satisfactions which can be denved from violations Hence, when 
people have unsatisfied moLives which would otherwise pioduce 
violations of custom, these incentives lead them to confonn in spite 
of the resulting maladjustment, and in so far as the incentives aie 
the goals ol dominant motives, they are the stiongest conliols of 
action which exist. 

[united states] “I had not minded walls 

Were Universe one rock. 

And far I heard lus silver call 
The other side the block. 

I’d tunnel until my groove 
Pushed sudden through to his, 

Then my face take recompense— 

The looking m his eyes 

But ’tis a single hair, 

A filament, a law— 

A cobweb wove in adamant, 

A battlement of straw— 

A limit like the veil 
Umo the lady’s face. 

But every mesh a citadel 
And dragons, in the crease!” 3 

2 J W Vancleicook, "The misunderstood savage,” Harpers , 170 (1935), (pp 
446-55) pp 447-48 

31L Dickinson, Poems, p 3G1 
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Social factors in violation 

Violation, you will lccall, is non-confoimity to custom And at 
tins point we will find u useful lo distinguish between a tiansgies- 
sion, perloimect by an individual who habitually conforms to cus¬ 
tom but violates it spoiachcally undci exceptional conditions, and a 
deviation habitually enacted by a pci sis tent non-conformist (2) 

The number and seriousness of Lhe violations found in a group 
depend upon three conditions—whcthei (a) the gioup is pnmary 
or secondaiy, ( b) the culture is adequate 01 inadequate, and (c) the 
cultuie is homogeneous or hetciogcncous 

(a) In a piimary gioup theie tend to be few non-confotmists 

[Marquesas] In the daikcst nights they slept sctuiely, wall all their 
woildly wealth aiound them, in houses the doois of which wcie never fas¬ 
tened The disquieting ideas ol theft or assassination nevei distuibed them 
Each islandei reposed beneath his own palmetto thatching, or sat under Ins 
own biead-fruit tree, with none to molest or alarm him There was not a 
padlock in the valley, nor anything that answeiecl the puipose of one still 
there was no community of goods This long spear, so elegantly caived and 
highly polished, belongs to Warmoonoo—it is tar handsomei than the one 
which old Maihcyo so gieatly prizes—it is the most valuable article belong¬ 
ing to its owner And yet I have seen it leaning against a cocoa-nut nee in 
the grove, and there it was found when sought lor Here is a speim-whale 
tooth, giavcn all over with cunning devices—it is the propcity of Kailuna 
It is the most precious of the damsel's ornaments. In her estimation, its 
pi ice is iai above rubies, and yet there hangs the dental jewel, by its cord 
or braided bark, in the gill's house, which is far back in the valley, the 
door is left open, and all the inmates have gone oil to baih'e in the stieam * 

The membets shaie experiences vicanously (through identification 
and sympathy) as well as actually. Now, to the extent that non-con- 
fonmty m social inteiaction involves a violation of rights and 
duties, it injures the otheis. Therefoic, in the pumaiy group, whcie 
social intei action is based upon a shaung of experiences, them is a 
minimum of violation because the individual does not want to huit 
the othets 

[china] “When everyone reg.uds his younger brother, son, and minister 
ns lnmselL, whereto can he dnect any disaffection? Therefore there will not 
be any unfilial feeling or disaffection Will tliete be any thieves ancl lobbcrs? 
When everyone regards other families as his own family, who will steal? 


( H Melville, Tyjice, p 270 
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When everyone regards other persons as his own persons, who will rob? 
Tlieieloie there will nol be any thieves or robbeis”S 

[united states] All formal methods of control [at Anaana] aie m the 
hands of the elcleis In case of a violation of the mores, the parents are held 
responsible jointly with the children and suffei a reduction in religions 
status If a young pel son leaves the community, the mothei is compelled 
to go to church with the young girls for six months, while the fathei undei- 
goes a similar punishment This system of joint accountability to the com¬ 
munity piomotes a close, sympathetic relationship between parents and 
childien, and exercises an added restraint upon Lire young people 

Thus a girl, debating whether or not Lo have her hail bobbed two 
years ago, “I would not have my hair cut for anything, because the elders 
are going to have a big meeting, and the gills who have had then hail cut 
will be kept out of church along with their parents My father is an elder. 

I would noL want to do that to him ” And later, "But it is no sin to have 
your hair cut ” G 

Besides, this sharing of experiences means that all know what evety- 
one else is doing, so that it is easy to apply sanctions. 

[ashanti] “A stiangcr may have big big eyes, buL he does not see into 
what is going on among the people he is among, whereas the town’s man, 
with little little eyes, he knows all the town’s affairs ” 7 

[western Europe] “The instinct of piovincial newsmongers sometimes 
appioaches the miraculous, and ol couise iheie is some reason foi u It is 
founded on the closest and most mteiested study of one anothei, puisued 
thiough many yeais Evety piovincial lives, as it weie, under a glass case 
There is no possibility of concealing anything from your excellent fellow 
citizens They know you by heart, they know even what you don't know 
about yourself ’’ 8 

" in these little villages everything is talked about and everything 
is carped at ” 0 

Ill a secondary group, on the other hand, the situation is chffei- 
ent (3) Here the members tend to put their individual mieiesls 
first and to be detached and indiffeient, so that the individual does 
not care whethei he injuies the otheis 

5 Mo-tzu [llh-3rd cents nc], tr Y P Mei ( Probsthain’s Oriental Scries, 19) 
(London, 1929), p 80 

o G E Chalice, "Control in an integrated social gioup,” Social Foices, 8 
(1929-30), (pp 91-95) p 94 

7R S Rattray, Ashanti Pioverbs, 528 

8F Dostoevsky, “Uncle’s dicam,” p G7, in Novels, tr C Garnett (London, 
1912-20), XI, pp 18-141 

o M dc Ceivantcs Saavedra, Don Quixote cle la Mancha [1605-15], 2 12 (I, p 
160), in Obias complelas, ed R Schevill et al Madud, 1914- , tr J Ormsby 
(New York, 1926) 
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[united states] "Since the collection .and tabulation of police statistics 
on a national scale first began over 10 years ago, the monthly reports re¬ 
ceived at the Ffederal] B[meau of] Investigation] during each year have 
generally shown moie crimes per unit of population m the large cities than 
in the smallei places ” 10 

The -extreme case is that of the psychopath who, not having been 
leaied m a pumary group, is incompletely socialized 

The psychiatrists of old have spoken of this as “moral insanity,” or 
' moral idiocy,” meaning by that that an individual peculiaily lacked moral 
fiber in the same sense as the mental detective is lacking in intelligence 
In this these psycluatnsts were m the main right But the lack of so-called 
"moral fibei,” howevei conspicuous, is not its only feature. What stands out 
so conspicuously and m the center of tire picture is Lhe utter and complete 
selfishness of these individuals 

Crude giatification of instincts and indulgence in appetites in the most 
pirantive sense is Lhe predominant theme m their lives They look upon 
their environment as only a means to satisfy their needs and the value of 
such an environment is judged entirely by the degiee that it satisfies their 
needs In any situation of give and take, they me always to be found at the 
receiving end, if and when they do give, it is as little as they possibly can 
and then univcisally undei duress and pressuie, nevei willingly As a group 
they aie willful, stubborn, obstinate and lesislant to any attempt made to 
improve them They live so much for ihemselves that they aie wholly un¬ 
able to “feel” for and with others They have no feeling oi legaid foi 
otheis 

In contrast to the normal individual the neurotic, the psychotic, and 
even the mental defective, the psychopaths do not and seemingly cannot 
develop those binding emotions and tendei attachments which lie at the 
very basis of human evolution and our whole social stiuctiuc The reac¬ 
tions of love, sympathy, kindness, gratitude and othei gcneious impulses 
aie completely foreign to them They are as incapable of repiession as Lhey 
aie of sublimation They seein nevei faced with emotional conflicts which 
is the lot and burden of mankind, their emotions are all on the suiface 
They have no appreciation of the meaning of responsibility of any sort, 
whether it be m the family or in interpersonal and social relations They 
are ready liars and cheaters, for they have as little appreciation of a he as 
they have regard for the truth 11 

And by conltast with the primal y group, the membcis of a sec¬ 
ondary gioup know little about one anothei, this anonymity makes 
it possible to get away with mut der, both literally and figuratively. 

10 U S Depaitment of Justice, Fedci.il Biueau of Investigation, Uniform 
Cume 'Repmti, 11 (1910), p ICO 

HB Kaiptnan, "The punciples and aims of tuminal psychopathology,’" 
Journal of Ciuntnal Psychopathology, 1 (1939-10), (pp 187-218) pp 203-04 
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[rome] “ going to Eudemus I expressed surprise at the ill-will 
shown by the distinguished doctors of Rome He said that what had hap¬ 
pened to me was quite what might have been expected . And then he 
enumerated these vaiious causes in the following terms —‘Do not suppose 
that good men become wicked in this city, but Lhose who are already 
wicked find bcie opportunity for business and make much more money 
than m provincial towns When they see many like themselves who have 
become rich, they imitate their diverse practices, and so from vaiious 
causes they attain to an extreme of lascahty And I will tell you some of 
these causes, as I have had a long experience It is not nature alone, nor is 
it that the wickedness of those naturally wicked is increased by the oppor¬ 
tunity for material gain Theie is also a corresponding tiainmg m the ways 
of wickedness People see wickedness daily practised by others like them¬ 
selves, and so they pioceecl to imitate them 

“ ‘On the other hand, people m small towns, unlike those here, are not 
led astray by opportunities for great gam, as they are easily recognized by 
their fellow-citizens, and even if they do commit some minor fault, they 
have no piactice in the theory Heie at Rome, however, the mere fact that 
their successive wrongdoings are not known to everybody selves to mciease 
their natural depravity They attack those who from lack, of experience do 
not know them, especially when these are unable, owing to their simplicity 
of mind, to retaliate m the way in which these attack each othet if they 
have the slightest wiong done them—and just as the bngands in our coun¬ 
try help each othei when outsiders wiong them, and spaie their own 
people, similarly those who make then conspiracies heie amongst us dtffci 
horn bngands only m that they carry out then misdeeds m the town and 
not among the mountains ’ ” 12 

[united si xu'S] In measure, the peison is no longer subject to the con- 
tiol and supervision of the local community and may disicgarcl the opinions 
of his neighbois because he finds the standards and approval of his be¬ 
havior m different gioups unrelated to the place of residence 13 

In the early days of occupancy of the aiea, public opinion was a factor 
in enforcing the pi evading standards of conduct on the part of the resi¬ 
dents Neighbois disregarding the accepted code, were made to feel the 
weight of social disappioval by remonstiance and chiect appeals for con- 
foimity with it Today there are occasional similar efforts but relationships 
tend to he more impersonal and there is a consequent gieater reliance on 
the established authorities 14 

( b ) In an adequate culture the participants tend to conloim to 
custom, foi they can adjust by its means This is not tiue of inade¬ 
quate cultures It follows as a coiollary of the definition of such a 
culture thaL the only way in which adjustment becomes jiossible is 

12 Galen, De piaenotione, 4 (pp 620-22), in Opera omnia, ed Kuhn, XIV, pp. 
590-673, ti A J Block (London, 1029) 

U! McClcnahan, The Changing Viban Neighborhood, p 110 
14 Ibid, p 101. 
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to behave in a non-custoinary way (4) As a lesult, deviants spung 
from inadequate cultures These deviants aic oi two kinds, in- 
suigents and psychotics, An insurgent is a social deviant, ie, he 
advocates a change in custom by which he thinks the gioup will be 
better adjusted 

[united states] “No man, who reflects sci lously on Society as it is, 
throughout the whole of Christendom, and who feels th.iL his own lot is 
bound up with that of his counliymen or with that of his race, can be con¬ 
tented to see things remaining as they aie Nowlieie does Society come up 
to our conceptions of what it should be Over the whole Actual there 
hovers the bright Ideal of something better, and happier, inviting us by 
new and stronger efforts to realize a higher social state 

“The more we produce the more destitute we aie Hungei rages most 
where grananes are full And bare backs are the most numerous where 
shuts m largest quantities lie piled up m warehouses This is a necessary 
effect of our modem mdustual system 

“Now tins strange anomaly, an anomaly of which I find no instance tdl 
since the Reformation, of men and women able and willing to work, and 
yet not finding work to do, 01 work wheicby they may obtain the means of 
keeping soul and body togcthei, tells us in teims none ol us can misinter- 
piet, that something is wiong in our modern industrial arrangements, and 
vciy distinctly, also, that a reform of some kind is most assuredly desirable, 
whether practicable or not” 115 

A psychotic is an unsocial deviant, i c , ins habitual non-confoinucy 
is a pmate solution of his own maladjustments 10 (5) 

(c) In a homogeneous culture a relatively high dcgice o£ con- 
foimny is found loi many leasons Fust, as we saw m Chapter XV, 
il a gioup is isolated and has a homogeneous culture, the membeis 
tend to look upon then customs as the “natuial” way to act. 

[united states] “ , that’s the way it’s always been done ” 17 

Second is expectation Effective social interaction is based upon 
mutual adjustment of the participants to the behavior that each one 
anticipates fiom the others, and socialized human beings tend lo 
modify their behavior to fulfill the expectations of others. 18 Con¬ 
sequently, in older to have his men act m a deteimined way all that 
Nelson had to say was, “England expects that cveiy man will do his 

15 O A Brownson, Social Reform (Boston, I8M), pp, 4, 8-9 
10 [united stat i s] For a case study, vide R M Lindnci, Rebel Without a 
Cause , New York, 1944 

17 ] West, Plainville, U S A , p 221. 

is Vide Allport’s experiments oil confoiinuy given in Chapter XIV 
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duty.” 19 Third is mnronng The socialized human being tends to 
leflect the behavior of the people with whom he internets. 

The experiment upon which 1 wish to report is an attempt to make 
precise measurements of the nature and extent of one type of imitation, 
namely, unconscious or unintentional imitation By this I mean the unin¬ 
tentional modification in the perfoimance of a specific act due to the pres¬ 
ence of a model of Lhat act at the time when it is being executed . 

The specific problem m view was this To what extent, if at all, is a 
person’s normal handwriting modified by a model of script seen in the 
process of writing? 

All persons seem to manifest tins type of imitation Those whose writ¬ 
ing showed no change m the inclination did show a change 111 the size of 
the letters The experiment thus emphasizes the subtle way of learning 
through, unconscious imitation.-o 

Fouith is self-control In Chapter IV we saw that the membeis of 
society learn to assume ceitain roles and to peiloim the sets of be¬ 
havior involved in each of these roles Under noimal conditions, 
these become 1 effected in the individual’s conception of what lus 
1 oles are and how he should conduct (6) himself in each of these 
ides 

[tikofia] The day aftei the pinning of the thatch [on a house] 
saw the actual rethatching of the house The chief airived early on the 
scene, but his people wete late On another occasion at the ritual of 

yam planting at Kafiha the Ariki Kafika arrived at tfie cultivation at the 
agreed Lime belore sunrise, but nearly all his party wete so late that most 
of the planting was over before they came 

The fact that the chief in such cases is frequently first on the scene of 
operations indicates how his sense of lesponsibility is apt to be keener 
than that of his people 21 

[united states] Duung World War II I saw many civil service em¬ 
ployees in Washington overwork themselves because of their sense of social 
lesponsibility and leehng of obligation to the nation 

The situation is quite different m heterogeneous cultuies First, the 
individual sees alternative customs being perfoimed, so that none 
seems ‘‘natural ” 

[western europe] “Tlieie is nothing m which the world varies so much 

10 H Nelson, Dispatches and Letters , ed N H Nicolas (London, 1845—4G), 
VII, pp 119-50 [1805] 

so D Staicli, “Unconscious imitation in handwriting,” Psychological Review, 
18 (1911), (pp 223-28) pp 223 , 228 

21 R. W Filth, Pumitive Polynesian Economy, p 196 
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as in its customs and laws Many a iking is abominable here that is com¬ 
mended elsewhere ” - 2 

“There are countries where the people are accustomed to turn their 
backs on Lhose they salute, and never look at the man they intend to 
honour In one nation, when the king spits, the most favoured of the ladies 
of the court stretches out her hand, and in another the most eminent about 
him stoop to collect Ins ordure in a linen cloth ” 23 

“Many of our laws and customs arc barbarous and monstrous ” 24 

“A French gentleman with a reputation, for witty sayings used always 
to blow his nose into his fingers, a thing very mimical to our custom, m 
justifying himself for so doing, he asked me what privilege that unclean 
excrement enjoyed that we should go and piovide a dainty piece of lmen 
to receive it, and, what is more, that we should wrap h up and keep it 
carefully about us, he maintained that that should sicken and horrify us 
more than to see it thrown away, wherever it may be, like all the othei 
evacuations It seemed to me that he sjioke not altogether without reason, 
custom had prevented my perceiving the oddiLy of that proceeding, which 
we should think so hideous when told of anotliei counti y ” 25 

“To sum up, tn my opinion there is nothing that custom does not or 
cannot do ” 2C 

“Having once had occasion to justify one of our observances, and one 
that was accepted with absolute authority m the far outlying districts sur¬ 
rounding us, and not content, as most men are, to find it established merely 
by force of laws and examples, but searching sliII furtlici into its origin, 
I found that it was built on so weak a foundation, that I, who had lo 
encoutage it m others, was all hut disgusied He who would lid him¬ 
self of this violent prejudice ol custom will find that many things are ac¬ 
cepted with undoubted resolve, which have no support but in ihe hoary 
beard and wrinkles of the usage which attends them " 27 

Second, the expectations vaiy from one gioup to anothei, indeed, 
a gioup can develop a sub-culluie so difleieni from that of the test 
of the society that a habitual conionmsi in the lonncr gioup be¬ 
comes a deviant to the others. (7) 

[Hindu] [The following statements were made by Thugs, a now extinct 
robber and muiderer caste ] 

Nasir That Davey [a spirit] instituted Thuggee, and suppoited it as 
long as we attended to her omens, and obscived the rules flamed by the 
wisdom of oui ancestors, nothing in the world can ever make us doubt 28 

Fenngeea Our gieai progenitors Seeam and Asa . . became initiated 

22 Montaigne, Uisois, III, p. 368. 

23 Ibid, I, p 153 

24 Ibul , IV, p. 82 

25 Ibul, l, pp 153-51, 

20 Ibul , I, p 159 

27 Ibul, I, pp 1GI-G2 

2 ®W H Sleeman, Rnmateeana (Calcutta, 1836), 1 p 187 
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m the mysteries of Thuggee, and from that time it has descended without 
interruption in the family Every male as he became o£ age, became a 
Thug 29 

A Thug leadei, of most polished manners and great eloquence, being 
asked one day rn my presence by a native gentleman, whether he never felt 
compunction in murdcimg innocent people, leplicd -with a smile, "Does 
any mail feel compunction in following Ins trade,* and are not all our trades 
assigned us by providence?" The native gentleman said, "How many people 
have you in the course oi your life killed with youi own hands at a lougli 
guess?” “I have killed nonel” “Have you not been just describing to me a 
number of muiders? “Yes, but do you suppose I could have committed 
them Is any man killed fiom man's killing? Is it not the hand of 
God that kills lum? and are we not mere instruments in the hand of 
God?" 30 

Q[uestioner] Are you never afraid of the spirits of the persons you 
murder? 

Nastr Never, they cannot trouble us 

Q Why? Do they not trouble other men when they commit murder 
Nasi) Of course they do The man who commits a murder is always 
haunted by spirits He has sometimes fifty at a time upon him, and they 
drive lum mad. 

£) And how do they not trouble you? 

Nasn Aie not the people we kill killed by the orders of Dave y? 
Kulcean Yes, it is by the blessing of Davey that we escape that evil 
Dcngha Do not all whom we kill go to Paiachse, and why should their 
spirits stay to trouble us? . 

(3 And there is no instance of a Thug being troubled by a spirit? 

All None No Thug was ever so troubled 31 

(1 Then do you never feci any dread of punishment hereafter? 

Sahib Nevei, we never murder unless the omens are favorable, and we 
consider favoiable omens as the mandates of the deity 
Q What deity? 

Sahib Bhowanee 

Q But Bhowanee, you say, has no influence upon the welfare, or other¬ 
wise, of your soul hereafter? 

Sahib None, we believe, but she influences our fates in this world, and 
what she ordeis in this world, we believe, that God will not punish in the 
next. 

Q And you believe that if you were to murder without the observance 
of the omens and regulations, you would be punished both in this world 
and the next like other men? 

Sahib Ceitamly, no man's family ever survives a murder it becomes 
extinct A Thug who murders in this way loses the childien lie has, and 
is never blessed with more 

Q In the same manner as if a Thug had murdered a Thug? 

20 ibid, I, p 223 
so ibid , x, pp 75-76 
31 Ibid, I, pp 175-76 
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Salub Piecisely, he cannot escape punishment 

Q And when you observe the omens and rules, you neither feel a 
dread of punishment here nor hereafter? 

Sahib Never 

(2 And do you nevei feel sympathy for the persons murcleied—never 
pity 01 compunction? 

Sahib Nevei 

O How can yon muidei old men and young children without some 
emotions of pity—calmly and delibeiatcly as they sit with you and con¬ 
verse with you,—and tell you of their puvate allairs,—of then hopes and 
fears,—and of the wives and children, Lhey are going to meet aftet years of 
absence, toil and suffering? 

Sahib From the time that the omens have been favoiable, we consider 
them as victims tin own into our hands by the deity to be lulled, and that 
we aic the meic instiument in her hands to dcstioy them that if we do 
not hill them, she null never be again propitious to us, and we and our 
families wall be involved in miseiy and want 

Q And you can sleep as soundly by the bodies oi ovei the graves of 
those you hate murdered, and eat yom meals with as much appetite as 
ever? 

Sahib Just the same, wc sleep and caL just the same unless we ate aliaid 
of being discos cred 

Q And when you see or heai a bad omen, you think it is the older of 
the deity not to kill the ttavellcrs you have with you or are in puisuit of? 

Sahib Yes, it is the order not to kill them, and we daie not disobey 32 

Q, But you tlnnk that no man is killed by man’s killing . , . that all 
who aie sti.mglecl aie strangled, in effea, by God 

Nasn Ceuamly 3 * 

Q What castes aie you forbidden to kill? 

/man Buksh We never kill any of the following classes, 

Dhobiei or Washcimen 

Bhai Is or Bards 

Siki are nevei killed m Bengal 

Nanuksahees 

hludaiee Fukecis 

Dancing men oi boys 

Musicians by profession 

Bhungies oi swcepeis 

Teylies, oil vendors 

Loliais and Buiheys, Blacksmiths and caipenters, when found to¬ 
gether 

Maimed and lcpious persons 
A man with a cow 
Burhumchaucs 

KawmtUes, or Ganges water tairicrs, while they have the Ganges 
water with them If their pots be empty, they are not exempted,* 4 


32 //nd, I, pp 11 (j—17 
»■> Ibid , 1, p 119, 
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[united status] "1 he professional thief is one who steals professionally 
This means, first, that he makes a tegular business of stealing He devotes 
his entire working time and energy to larceny and may steal three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year Second, eveiy act is carefully planned The selec¬ 
tion of spots, seeming of the piopeity, making a getaway, disposing of the 
stolen property, and fixing cases in which he may be pinched (arrested) 
aie all carefully planned Third, the piofessional thief has technical skills 
and methods which are diffeient from those of othei professional cnmmals 
Manual skill is important in some of the rackets, but the most import mt 
thing in all the rackets is the ability to manipulate people The thief de¬ 
pends on his appioach, front, wits, and in many instances his talking ability 
The professional burglar or stickup man (robber with a gun), on the other 
hand, uses violence or threat of violence even though he may on occasion 
use soothing language in order to quiet people Fourth, the professional 
thief is generally migratory and may work in all the cities of the United 
States He generally uses a particulai city as headquarters, and, when two 
piofessional thieves first meet, the question is always asked 'Whcie are 
you out ol?’ 

“In addition to these foul characteristics, professional thieves have 
many things in common They have acquaintances, congeniality, sympathy, 
understandings, agreements, lules, codes of behavior, and language m 
common 

“The professional thief lias nothing m common with Lhe amateui thief 
01 with the amateui in any othei racket The professional thief will be in 
sympathy with the amteur’s attempt to steal something but will not be 
interested in him, for they have no acquaintances oi ideas of stealing in 
common I-Ie would talk with an amateur whom he might happen to meet 
in die can (police lockup) no longer than necessity to find out that he 
was an amateui He might ofiei advice on how to beat the tap (charge), 
but this would be very rare, for, in addition to the fact that the amateur 
means nothing in his life, there is danger m telling the intricacies of the 
fix [immunity] to someone who may be loquacious 

“The professional thief has nothing in common with those who commit 
sex enmes or other emotional crimes and would not even be couiteous to 
them if he should chance to meet them in the can 

“Sympathy and congeniality with professional buiglars and stickups is 
neaily as close as between thieves m one racket They are all thieves, and 
the fact that one has a different racket does not alter this feeling To pro¬ 
fessional buiglars whom he knows on the street he will tender ideas and 
spots, not as a 10 per cent man (on a commission basis) but purely out of 
a spirit of congeniality He will render assistance to a professional burglar 
m fixing cases, securing bonds, or escaping from a jadhouse as readily as to 
thieves in lus own lackets ” 35 

34 Ibid , I, pp 181-82 

33 Conwell, The Professional Thief (Chicago, 1937), pp 3-4. 
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Nature of Sanctions 

Wc have seen that violations occur in eveiy society But in 
Chaptei IV it was argued dial a society adjusts through social differ¬ 
entiation, this necessitates effective social mteiaction, which in turn 
depends upon acts which conlorm to a common body ol customs 
Thcreloic violations tend to pioduce social maladjustment The 
deviant, m particular, tends to disrupt collective action, and m one 
way or another he is eliminated in all societies—usually eithei by 
being confined, killed, or expelled. As loi the transgi essor, the 
group commonly constrains him to follow custom m the future by 
the sanctions iL applies 

[united siates] “A person who, aftei having been three times con¬ 
victed . of felonies 01 attempts 10 commit lelonics commits ,i 
felony, other than muider, first 01 second degree, 01 ticason, within Lius 
state, shall be sentenced upon conviction of such fourth, or subsequent, 
offense to imprisonment m a state prison for an lndeteimmate term the 
minimum of which shall be not less than the maximum teim provided foi 
fust offenders foi the cunie for which the individual has been convicted, 
but, in any event, the minimum term upon conviction lot a lelony as the 
fourth or subsequent, offense, shall be not less than fifteen ycais, and Lhe 
maximum thereof shall be his natmal Me” il! 

Foi a long time the northern gioups of the Amnia tribe had been in 
fear of the Ihaura, who had been continually sending in threatening mes¬ 
sages. . . . Several death, also, which had taken place amongst the Aiunta, 
had been attributed by the medicine men to the evil magic of certain oi 
the Ihaura men When the messengers and the men summoned had as¬ 
sembled at Alice Springs, a council of the elder men was held, at which it 
was determined to make a raid on the Iliauia, and accordingly a parly vvas 
organised for the purpose Such ail avenging party is called an Atmnga 

When all was prepaied the Atmnga started away for the noith, and, 
aftei tiavellmg foi several days, came upon a gioup of Iliaura men, con¬ 
sisting ot about a dozen families, near to whom Lhey camped foi two 
days . 

In the Ihaura community were two old men, and with them matteis 
were discussed by the elder men amongst the Aiunta at a spot some little 
distance from the camp ot the lattei Alter a long talk extending over two 
days, during which the strangeis set forth their grievances and gave the 
Ihaura men very clearly to understand that they weie determined lo exact 
vengeance, the two old men said, in effect, ‘‘Go no further Our jreople do 
not wish to quaircl with youi people, tlieic me thiee bad men m our camp 
whom we Iliauia do not like, they must he killed Two aie Ilurka (that is, 
men who have married within the forbidden degrees of relationship), the 

10 New Yoik State, Laws, 193G, Chap 328, Sec G 
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other is ve ly quarrelsome and strong an magic and has boasted of killing 
your people by means of . magic Kill these men, hut do not injuie any 
others in our camp, and we will help you ” 

These terms were accepted by the Arunta, and at was agreed between 
the old men of the two parties that an attempt should be made to 
kill the thiee men on the next day Shortly after daylight a number 
of Lhe Arunta . . . speared two ol the condemned men from behind The 
thud man—one of the two Ituika— had grown suspicious during the night, 
and had accordingly decamped, taking his women with him 

The Ihaura men looked on quietly while the killing took place. 

This killing of Ituika by strange blacks belonging to other tribes has 
been a common practice amongst them When a case of this kind arises, 
the old men of the group to which the offender belongs hold a meeting to 
discuss the matter, and if all of them are in lavour of the death of a man 
or woman, a neighbouring group is asked to come and carry out the sen¬ 
tence Sometimes it is agreed that the offending parties are to be punished 
in some less severe way, pethaps by cuLting the man’s legs or by burning 
the woman with a fire-stick, and then, if after this the two still continue to 
live together, the death penalty will be carried out. 87 

[ojibwa] “The hunting giounds of the Indians were secured by right, 
a law and custom among themselves No one was allowed to hunt on an¬ 
other’s land, without invitation or permission If any person was found 
trespassing on the ground of another, all his dungs were taken from him, 
except a hand full of shot, powder sufficient to serve him in going straight 
home, a gun, a tomahawk, and a knife, all the fur, and other things were 
taken from him If he were found a second time trespassing, all his things 
were taken away from him, except food sufficient to subsist on while going 
home And should he still come a third time to trespass on the same, or 
another man’s hunting grounds, his nation, or .tribe, are then informed of 
it, who take up his case If stall he disobey, he as banished from his 
tribe ” 88 

Wliat is a sanction? You will lecall the earlier analysis of an 
activity into motive, behavtot, and goal. Now, an incentive is an 
additional goal that is reached as a consequence of an activity, and 
is either positive or negative. A positive incentive is some added 
goal that satisfies extra motives and thus encourages (facilitates) 
lcpetition of the action, a negative incentive is one that prevents the 
satisfaction of additional motives and thus discourages (inhibits) 
lepetition of the action. 

[united states) In the one experiment tried the Courtis English Test 4B 
was used The subjects were the fifty members of a class m educational 
psychology. . . 

37 B Spencei and F J Gillen, The Amnia, II, pp 443-46. 

38 G Copway, Life (Albany, 1847), pp 10-20 
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The. test was first given to the enure class as a group The class was then 
divided, into two groups, without regaid to how well the individual mem- 
beis of the class had done in the test The groups were then placed m 
separate rooms, and the same test given again to the sepaiate groups Im¬ 
mediately prior to the second test, howevei. Group “A" was “reproved” 
. Group " B” meanwhile, was "piaised ” 

1 The gioup that was piaised improved the group score by seventy- 
nine per cent m the second test 

2, The gtoup that was reproved made a lower group score in the second 
test than it had made m the hrst test 

3 In this second gioup those who had done well in the fust test did 
not do so well in the second test, wlieteas those who had not done 
well m the first test improved their scoies m the second test 30 

Well, sanctions arc customary incentives (8) A tewaid is a positive 
sanction applied to an achievement, le, an action winch conforms 
to customaiy ideals to an extraordinary degree 

[united siates] “ . the President is authonzed to piesent, in the 

name of Congiess, a medal of honoi only to each person who, while an 
officer or enlisted man of the Aimy, shall hereaftei, m action involving 
actual conflict with an enemy, distinguish himsell conspicuously by gal¬ 
lantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty ” « 


A punishment is a negative sanction applied t.o a delict, i.e, an 
action which goes counter to custom (9) 

[china] “The method by winch a ruler of men prohibits and encouiages 
is by means of rewards and penalties. Rewards follow merit and penalties 
follow crime " 41 

[wesieun Europe] “ m this Ide some recompense should be made 
for good and bad deeds, so that by means of reward and punishment in 
the piesenL we may be stirred to good actions or resLiamed fiom bad ones 
People may also profit by the examples ol others m this way They can copy 
what is fit and agreeable, and avoid what is not.” 43 

Sanctions have three effects coercive, retaliatoiy, and oigamza- 
tional Coeicivcly, sanctions act as a social control by rewarding 
those who confoim and punishing those who do not Thus they reaf- 
fiim customs and constiain them to be conformists. 

39 E P Gilrlirist, "The extent to which pause and lepioof affect a pupil's 
woik,” School and Society, 4 (1910), (pp 872-71) pp 872, 874 

40 "Au act making appiopnadonx foi llic suppoit of the Aimy [etc], 
July 9, 1918," U V Statutes at Laigc, 41 1, (pp 815-90) p 870. 

41 S/iang-tzii, 5 21 8a 

43 P Abailard, hlluca, S (col G51c) 
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[akamba] The mama (assembly of eldeis) can-or, strictly speaking 
could, because nowadays it is forbidden by the goveinment-condemn a 
thief to death, but it is most usual for lnm to be condemned to pay for 
the damage (usually double the value), and also to give the judges one goat 
or more, some beer, fLc, m payment of costs (depending on the magnitude 
of the theft), Anyone who is not in a position to pay the fines, must here 
also have lecourse to all sorts of expedients, he is often obliged to sell Ins 
daughter or sister cheaply, m this way to get together the necessary sum 
Fotmerly capital punishment seems to have been inflicted more than at 
the present time, when it is scaiccly ever resorted to, except in the case of 
an incorrigible thief The thief was shot with poisoned airows, 01 liung up 
in a tree, where he was allowed to remain "as a punishment and a warning 
to others ” Paients used to Lake then children to the place and show them 
the end of a criminal, as a warning example to them 43 

[western euuopl] "When thou seest what has been done to the wicked, 
take heed lest it he done to thee For such things were done to them, that 
thou mightest pass by and not follow them, and not suffer such things 
. when the good man sees what the wicked has suffered, let him cleanse 
himself horn all iniquity, lest he fall into a like punishment, a like chas¬ 
tisement ” u 

In retaliation, it is the effects suffered by the gioup that are impoi- 
tant, lather than the meie fact of violation (10) Theie aie thiee 
kinds ol evidence foi tins. Fnsfly, violations aie often not sanctioned 
at all, or only slightly, if the affected paity is not a membei of the 
gioup 

[neisilik ESKIMO] Thefl is not uncommon from suangers whom they 
consider have a surplus of wh.it they themselves aie m need of, so that it is 
of couise an everyday affair that they pdfei from expeditions, this sort of 
filching, however, is moic 01 less looked upon as a kind of spoit and is 
never held secret lrom the others in the village But nothing is ever stolen 
fiom then own countrymen, theft within the tribe being strongly con¬ 
demned 45 

[wesieiin LUitorr] “ ‘Why do you kill me?’ ‘Whatl do you not live on 
the other side of the water? If you lived on this side, my friend, I should 
be an assassin, and it would be unjust to slay you in this manner But since 
you live on the other side, I am a hero, and it is just 10 

[rwala bedouins] il the avengers say "We will accept the blood 
price," the chief asks them to name their sureties of peace, or aibitrators 
while the culprits name their sureties for the payment Then 

43 G Linclblom, The Akamba, p 159 , ar „„ 

44Augustine, Enauationes ill Psalmos, 13414, in Patiologta Latina, 36 37, 
ti J Tweed el al. (Oxloid, 1847-57) 

is K. Rasmussen, The NcLstlik Eskimos, p 200 

40 B Pascal (1623-1662), Lcs fremiti, 293, in Oeuvres, ed L Bimischvicg 
and P. Boutroux (Pans, 1909-11), XII-XJV, tr W F Turner (New kork, 1941). 
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both parties agree on the chief before whom they will meet to setLle the 
matter When the culprits with their tents and herds, accompanied by 
their sureties for payment, arrive there, they send word to the aveng¬ 
ers 

"Here we die with our sureLy Make haste to come heie too, we wish 
to pay you the blood price . . ” 

The avengei proper then seLs forth with his surety of peace to the chief 
with whom the guilty party is camping, and in his tent the chief asks the 
avenger in Lite piesence of all 

"What dost thou ask Irom thy fellow mbesman?” 

"I want this or that marel” 

The surety rises, brings the maic, and, handing her over to the avenger, 
says. "Thy fellow tribesman gives thee this mare ” 

The next question is "What else dost thou ask of thy fellow tribes¬ 
man?” 

“I ask fifty slie-camels, a compleie aimament of a rider—that is a tifie, 
a saber, a dagger, a camel saddlebag, a hunting falcon, and a greyhound 
bitch . ” If the culprits object, pleading then inability to pay so much, 
the chief threatens to have them escorted to the carnp where they sought 
refuge , . . This makes the guilty parLy declare their willingness m these 
words 

"We came here to agiee to pay the blood price and will fetch every 
animal demanded 

One third of the blood price is paid by them at once, the icst as soon 
as possible, the avengeis not being permuted to tiouble them on that 
account 

The blood price of a man . irom a lelatecl tribe is one maie, fifty 
she-camels, and a complete ndei’s equipment For the blood of a woman 
no more than twenty-five she camels is paid, because a woman is never 
valued as highly as a man The compensation for a man from an alien 
tribe is only seven camels 17 

[united staws] . m (he South the Ncgio’s peison and ptoperty aie 
practically subject Lo the whim of any while peison who wishes to lake ad¬ 
vantage of him or to punish him for any real or fancied wrongdoing 01 
"msulL ” A white man can steal from or malucat a Negro in almosL any 
way without fear of reprisal, because the Negro cannot claim the protection 
of the police 01 courts, and personal vengeance on the part of the offended 
Negro usually results m organi/ed retaliation in the fotm of bodily injuty 
(including lynching), home burning or banishment 18 

Secondly, if the consequences are important enough a sanction may 
be applied against an action which, stiictly speaking, is in perfect 
confoimity with custom 

[rome] “A fraud is committed on a statute when something is done 

47 A Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rxuala Bedoutns, pji '192-03 

48 Myrdal, A n Amcncan Dilemma, 1, p 530 
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which the statute desired should not be done, but did not actually forbid, 
the difference between fraud on the law and transgression of it is the same 
as that between speech and intention ” 


Thnclly, the sanction applied depends upon the social value of the 
consequences of the act, and not on the social value of the custom 
which has been violated (11) This last point is not easy to under¬ 
stand, so I will go into a liLtle more detail Suppose a railioad switch¬ 
man accidentally pulls the wrong switch so that an oncoming tiain 
is shunted to a siding- where there is another tram waiting, if the 
oncoming nain slops soon enough to pievenL a collision the switch¬ 
man will be repnmanded, but if the trams collide and many people 
aie killed the switchman will be piosecuted for manslaughtei and 
jailed But what would happen if he dehbeiately pulled the switch 
m 01 dei to cause a collision? If the trains do not collide he will be 
discliaiged and peihaps jailed, while if people aie killed he will be 
piosecuted foi fust degiee murdei (12) In the ioimer set of two cases 
the violations were accidental; m the lattei two, deliberate Now, if 
sancuons operated only as social conLiols, the punishments m each 
set of examples should have been similai If intent is basic, m the 
fust set the switchman should go equally unpunished whethei there 
is a collision or not, while in the second set he should be punished 
m Ibe same way icgaidless of Ins success or failiue But this is not so. 
In fact, the consequences of an act are so impoitant in determining 
the application of sanctions, that sanctions aie used in situations 
whei e they could not possibly act coercively 


rnutOLl If a man cl es, his nearest kinsmen go out to requite his death 
bv the death of some other individual, taken at landom The rale is strictly 
enfoiced For a dead man a man must be killed, for a woman a woman, 
and lor a child a child Unless, indeed it be a friend they cncountei, the 

^‘'[TRomuANos] Rccendy fcale came under notice in which payment was 
made by a man who was not actually the cause of death Thui mani w m 
lus canoe with three others, one of whom was a youth of ^outHyeas 
Scc mg a shark m shallow watei this man drove lus spear into it, the spear 
broS leaving five inches or so in the shark which 
struck the canoe, knocking the youth into tire water The shatk turn 


lOUlpianus (170?—228 ad), quot ftf” Monro 

r Kn.fic, (&»/>.». Jun s Cnnln, 1) (Beilin, 1928, 15th ed), 1 3 30, ti C H Monro, 

C,U MF Ki Ja 8 oT^ln in den PluUppmen (Bedm, 1873), p 171, tr rev L V 
Scliweib, Manila, 1916 
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quickly and seized die boy, tearing out the whole ol one side £iom shouldei 
to groin He died, o I coutse, and the owner of the canoe, the man who had 
speaiecl the shark, paid the lelativcs just as ll he himself had speared the 
boy ni 

It follows that to a gieai extent sanctions aie retaliatory and applied 
on the basis olicupiocrty T hus ictaliation lcaffiims the principle of 
rectpiocity, which is the basis of social interaction r ’ 2 (13) 

[ouokaiva] . . the expression foi lcvcnge itself is an intcicstmg one, 
viz, dnoga-nune, oi an “exchange of dnoga,” the Litter meaning the spirit 
of a man slam in fight, m conuadistmction to the spiriL of one who has 
died in any other way 

[westi rn Europe] "The law of retaliation is an eternal ordinance of 
natme ” 5-t 

Finally, the application of a sanction influences Lhe social ldations 
of the participants Giving a lewaid is an example of haimomons 
social mtei action, and we saw in Chapter II how this met eases 
gioup solidarity When the reward is given to a member of the 
gioup which is applying the sanction, it mci eases the solidarity of 
the gioup The individual lewaidcdis made to feci that his group is 
well disposed to him, and the gioup acting in unison to lewaid the 
individual strengthens its own sense of solidanly When Lhe lewaid 
is given to an outsider, it sticnglliens the lies between the group 
applying the sanction on the one hand, and the outsiclei and Ills 
group on the other 

[western i urope] “The ciiy of London bestowed upon Geneial 
Eiscnhowei the honoiaiy freedom of the city Tins afternoon the 
King made him the first Ameucan member of the exclusive Older ot 
Meut 

51 C G Sehgman, The Melanesians of Butish New Guinea (Cambudge, 1910), 
p GG9 n 

02Indeed, juslice is covnfoiimty to lights and duties, and equivalence in the 
application oi sanctions, while injustice is Lhe lack of such comLoimily and 
equivalence 

[romp] "Justice is a constant, unlading disposition to give eveiy one ins legal 
due "—Ulpianus, qtiot Juslimanus, Digesta, 1 1 10 

[wrsTriw i.unoi'i] “It is pioper to justice to dnect man in Ins relations 
with others because it denotes a kind of equality, as its veiy name implies, 
indeed we are wont to say that things are adjusted when they die made equal, 
for equality lcfcis to some oLhei ”—Thomas Aquinas, Sinnuia theologna, 2 2 G7 1 

Bd p E Williams, Oiohawa i ocitly (Papua, Antlnopologist, Reposts, 10) 
(London, 1930), p 170 

Bl J G von Iletdei, Ideen zut Philosophic cler Gcschlchle clei Mcrsclihett 
[1781-91], p r )7(i, in IVerhe , ed H Meyer, ct al (Deutsche Nalianal-Lileiatur, 
74-77) (Stutlgait, 1889-91), IV. 
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Thousands of Londons citizens lined his tiiumph.il route and 
gave tlieir full-thtoated homage . 

General Eisenhower . spoke briefly from a balcony . . . the 
geneial Lold the crowds that they had helped cement the bonds between 
the two countries ” 5B 

In conti ast, punishing is a kind of social opposition Again you will 
lecall that the solidanty of a gtoup is piopomonal to the amount o£ 
opposition between iL and otlieis Theiefore, when someone within 
the gtoup is punished, the act of applying the sanction ptoduces 
conflict between him and the lest of the gioup This will lesult in 
stiengthemng the solidarity of the gioup only if most of the gioup 
agree that the responsible one should be punished If too many mem- 
beis of the group sympathize with the one being punished, applica¬ 
tion of Lhe sanction produces opposition between Lhose applying 
the sanction and those sympathizing with the lesponsible peison 
This has a disoigant/ing effect 

[wesitrn r.tmori] “I fotget whether I have mentioned the disapproval 
with winch the Duchesse de Guermantes had observed ceitain petsons of 
her wotlcl who, suboichnatmg everything else to the [Dreyfus] Case, ex¬ 
cluded fashion able women liom their drawing-rooms and admitted otlieis 
who wetc not fashionable, because they were for 01 against the fresh trial, 
and liacl then been criticised m her turn by those same ladies, as lukewarm, 
unsound in hei views, and guilty of placing social distinctions above the 
national intei csts ” D0 

When an outsider is punished, liowevei, the solidanty of Lhe gioup 
admmistei ing the punishment is strengthened by the fact that it is 
usually united in its opposition to the outsider 

The retaliatory and oiganizational aspects of sanctions are so 
important that a group which is maladjusted and disoigamzed can 
achieve some measute of temporary adjustment and leoigamzation 
by intei preting its condition as the consequence of an injuiy, and 
then punishing lhe ones held lesponsible lor that injury (14) 

[western europe] “Many were in doubt about the cause of this vast 
mortality [resulting from the bubonic plague epidemic of 1348] in some 
places they believed that the Je*s had poisoned the world And so they 

BB Noxv York Times, June 13, 1945, pp 1, 3 

BOM 1’ioust, La jttimnnicie, II, p 44, in A la techcrche du temps perdu 
(Paris, 1913-28), VI, ti C K Scott-MoncnefF and F. A Blossom (New York, n d ); 
vide Ic cold de Gun ninnies, ibid, 1II-IV 
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killed them In other places, the maimed poor and they expelled them 
In others, the nobles and so they hesitated to travel Finally it readied 
such a point, that they kept guaids in the ciLies and towns, and they allowed 
no one to enter who was not well known And if they found powders or 
ointments on any one, fearing them to be poisonous drafts, they made 
them swallow them ” 07 

[united states] In the early days of the republic, die struggle between 
die conscivative, wealthy Federalists, and the libcial, lowet class DemociaLs 
lcsulted m the passing of the Alien and Sedition Laws which were intended 
to suppiess the liber,ils who m many cases weie of foreign birth Fiom 
1825 to 1860 the total immigiation was 4,870,085 of whom 71 7 pel cent 
were Irish and German, this influx of foreigners, couples with the pre- 
Civil War conflicts, resulted m the establishment of the anti-Catholic 
American (Know Nothing) Party, with its slogan, "Amencans must rule 
America ” In the South, the reconstruction period atter the Civil War gave 
use to anti-Negro activities The increased economic compeution lesuhing 
from the depression of 1875 to 1879 has an influence upon the passage of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, foi 280,438 Chinese had immigrated to the 
United Stales from 1854 to 1882 The depicssion ol 1893, plus a total immi¬ 
giation of 8,718,143 iiom 1878 to 1897, of whom about half weie from 
Iieland, Germany, Austria-FIungaiy, and Italy, was a faetm m the organi¬ 
zation of the anti-Catholic American Protective Association A total of 
13,688,804 people immigrated to the United States fiom 1899 to 1914, of 
whom 65 2 per cem weie fiom Austria-FIungaiy, Russia, and Italy The 
pte-war depression of 1914 to 1915 was mstiumenial in Lhc biiLh of a num¬ 
ber of nativistic movements which weie inhibited by Lhe wai, only to be¬ 
come lejuvenated by the economic ancl lelated disoideis of 1919 lo 1922 
Pauly as a lcsult of these cncumstanccs, the immigiation laws of 1921 and 
1924 were passed, Lhe ICu Klux IClan was levived, nativistic periodicals such 
as the Ameucan Standard appeared, ladicalism was called alien and civil 
liberties weie rcpiessed, and anti-Negro riots occuned 

It was during the twenties too, that anti-SemiLism developed on a large 
scale in the United States, foi, though pieviously the Jews had been numeu- 
cally insignificant, 1,485,641 had come into the country fiom 1899 to 1914 
The ICu Klux Klan was anti-Semitic, aitides against the Jews appeared in 
Flemy Ford’s Deaibom Independent and weie repunted by the hundreds 
of thousands, the Piotocols of the Meetings of the Zionist Men of Wisdom 
Was published, anti-Commumst Russian emigres m the United States con¬ 
vinced many that Communism was a Jewish plot, and discrimination 
openly occurred in institutions of higher learning The international de¬ 
pression of 1929, which inaugurated a new era ot disorganization in western 
civilization, caused a lecrudcscence of social conflict Undo the inspiration 
of German National Socialism's world-wide piopaganda, this conflict was 
focussed on anu-Semitism, in the United SLates anli-Scmiuc nativistic 

nt Guy de Chaulwc, Chmngia magna [1363], 2 2 5 (foi 21, verso, col b), in 
Ars Chnurgica (Venice, 1516), fols [vri r]—97 v 
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movements again arose, and discrimination, both social and economic, 
returned 38 

In conclusion, it may be noLed that sanctions are so important to 
a society that the custom of sanctioning acts is itself suppoited by 
sanctions 

[caribou Eskimo] Ill the event of murdei, blood vengeance is a sacied 
duty co 

[tjnitld staies] A man who does not retaliate when abused is called 
“coward” or “yellow ” 


Historical References 

(1) " the reverence of antiquity is so great, as dial it givedi strength 
enough unto a law to cause it to be of itself obeyed, without the authority 
of any Magistral at all joyned unto it”—] Bodm, Les six Imres tie la ie- 
publique [1576] (n p , 1603), iS (p 575), tr R Knolles (London, 1606) 

(2) “ the crimes perpetrated by the professional criminals are, so to 
speak, habitual ones, whereas those perpetrated occasionally by the other 
classes of society are accidental crimes, arising from the pressure or con¬ 
comitance of a variety of circumstances crime . . is an effect with 
which the shape oL the head and the form of the features appear (so far as 
oui observation goes) to have no connection whatever—indeed it seems to 
us, in the majority of instances, to be the accident of parentage and or¬ 
ganization . we say the great mass of crime in tins country is com¬ 
mitted by those who have been bred and born to the business, and who 
make a regular trade of it—living as systematically by robbing and cheating 
as others do by commeicc or the exerase of intellectual or manual labour ” 
—H Mayhew, The Ciimmal Prisons of London [1856] (London, 1862), 
pp. 87, 413 

(3) “Do we not learn from general experience, that the vices of society 
are in propoition to the number of individuals which compose it?”—G T 
F Raynal, Histone philosophique et pobtique des etabbssemens et du 
commeice dans les deux Indes [1771] (Pans, 1820, new ed), I, p 201, tr 
J O Juslamoncl (London, 1783) 

(4) T Mote, Utopia [1516], ed J H Lupton (Oxford, 1895), pp 44-58 

(5) “ extensive careers of delinquency may be founded on mental 
conflicts ”—W Healy, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct (Boston, 1917), p 
323 

{6) “Conduct ... is . the sort of behavior which may be regarded 
as distinctively and exclusively human, namely that which is self conscious 

C8 J S Slotkm, Jewish Inlnnvnnage m Chicago (MS, University of Chicago 
Libraiy, 1940, PhD elms,), pp 24-27 Sources are given in the original 

no K. Bnhct-Smith, The Canbou Eskimo , T, p 265 
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and personal "-R E Paik, The Pi mciples of Human Behavior (Studies m 
Social Science , 0) (Chicago, 1913), p 8 

(7) "Tlieie is no Station of Life, wheie Pride, Emulation, and the Love 
ol Glory may not be displayed. A young Pick-pocket, that makes a Jest of 
Ins Angiy Prosecutor, and dexterously wheedles the old Justice into an 
Opinion of Ins Innocence, is envied by lus Equals and admned by all Lhe 
Fraternity Rogues have the same Passions to giatify as other Men, and 
value themselves on then Honour and Faithfulness to one another, their 
Courage, Intiepidity, and othei manly Values, as well as People of better 
Professions, and m daring- Enterprises, the Resolution of a Robber may be 
as much supported by his Tride, as that oi an honest Soldier, who fights for 
his Country B Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, I, p 275 

(8) “The evil which will probably be incurred m case a command be 
disobeyed or (to use an equivalent expression) in case a duty be broken, is 
frequently called a sanction, oi an enforcement of obedience Or (varying 
the phrase) the command oi duty is said to be sanctioned or enforced by 
the chance of incurring Lhe evil . For a sanction pioperly so called is 
an evil annexed to a command J Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence 
[1832], eel R Campbell (London, 1873, 4th ed), I, pp 91-92, 189 

(9) "Now punishment in general means an evil of suffering which is 
inflicted because of an evil of action H. Grotius, De jure belli ac pacts, 
2 20 1 . 1 . 

(10) "We punish facts rather than faults Injuiy to the soul we do not 
legard as so much a mattei for punishment as injuiy to others Our object 
is to avoid public mischief, rather than to concct pcisonal mistakes The 
Lord said to Peter 'If thy biothei sm agamsL thee, coirect him between 
thyself and him.’ (Malt win, 15) ‘Sin against thee ’ Is the meaning here 
that we ought to conect and punish mjunes done to us and not those done 
to otheis, as though ‘against thee’ meant ‘not against another’? By no 
means The phrase ‘if he sin against thee’ means that lie acts publicly so 
as to corrupt you by his example For if he sins against himself only, his 
sin, being hidden, involves in guilt merely the man himself The sm does 
not, by the sinner’s bad example, induce others to indiscretion Although 
the evil action has no imitators, or even none who recognize U as wrong, 
neveitheless, in so far as it is a public act it must, in human society, be 
chastised more than private guilt, because it can occasion gieatei mischief, 
and can be more destiuctive, by the example it sets, than the hidden fail¬ 
ing Eveiytlung which is likely to lead to common loss or to public harm 
must be punished by a greater lequilal Where a sm involves moie seri¬ 
ous injuiy the penalty must thetclore be hcaviei The greater the social 
stumbling-block, the more stungent must be the social coireclion, even 
though the original guilt be relatively light Suppose, for example, Lhat 
someone lias, by evil inieicouise, coirupLcd a woman m a chuich The 
people hear of the incident But they are not roused so much by the viola¬ 
tion ot a woman, the tiue temple of God, as by the dcscci.ilion of the 
material temple, the cliuich This is the case even though, admittedly, a 
wall is of less consequence than a woman, and it is mote gnevous to haim 
a human being than a place Again, the setting file to houses we punish 
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moie severely than fornication But with God die latter incurs a far gieater 
sentence b 

“The punishment of public guilt is not so much a debt paid to justice 
as the exercise of economy We consult the common mteicst, as has been 
said by checking social mischief Frequently we punish minor misdeeds with 
nvajot penalties In doing so, we do not, in a spirit of puie justice ponder 
what guilL preceded, but, by shrewd foresight, we estimate the damage 
which may ensue if the deed be lightly dealt with We reserve, theiefore, 
sins of the soul foi the divine judgment But the eftect of these sms, about 
which we have to determine, we follow up, by our own judgment, employ¬ 
ing a certain economy, that is, the lule of prudence referred to abo\e, 
radiei than the precept of equity”—P Abailard, ELluca, 7 (col 649) 

(11) “ the world judges by the event, and not by the design A. 
Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments [1759] (London, 1853), p 152 
“Resentment seems best to account for the punishment of crimes If 
a person fires a pistol down a street, though lie do no harm, public utility 
requires that he should be punished, but such crimes aie by the laws of 
eveiy country more slightly punished than if some mischief had ensued 
The reason is plain Resentment never rises to any great pitch unless some 
injuly be actually done, some things that aie in themselves criminal are 
not punished unless some bad consequence follow A man meets with little 
resentment for riding an unuily horse in the market-place, but if he kill 
anybody, lesentmcnt is veiy high For the same leason, deodands, though 
inanimate objects, are accounted execrable In many cases the resentment 
falls upon the veiy member of the body which peipetrated the action Re¬ 
sentment is on the whole a veiy mdiscnminaiing principle, and pays litLle 
attention to the disposition of the mind’’—Smith, Lectures on Justice, 
Police, Revenue and Amu [1763], ed E Cannan (Oxford, 1896), pp 
152-53 

(12) “ nresjronsibihty is accorded with greater difficulty as the 
honor of the cinue is more intense ”—P Fauconnet, La responsabihte 
(Pans, 1920), p 288 Published by Piesses Universitaires de France, Pans 

(13) “That action must appear to deserve rewaid, which appeals to be 
the pioper and approved object of gratitude, as, on the other hand, that 
action musL appear to deserve punishment, which appears to be the proper 
and approved object of lcscntment 

“To reward is to recompence to remunerate, to return good for good 
received To punish, too, is to recompence, to lemuneiate, though m a 
diffeient manner, it is to return evil for evil’’—Smith, The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, p 94 

(14) “The need of lepiesston can manifest itself in the absence of 
ciime It is sufficient foi a society to be furious for it to strike Put by dts 
tuibmg events into a state analogous to that which normally determines 
cnme, us angei easily takes the lorrn of sanction ’’—Fauconnet, La lesponsa- 
Inlile, pp 288-89 
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Motive, 1 

Mystical .practice, 314-17 
Mystical thcoiy, 309-14 
Mysticism, 145, 309 
Myth, 183, 546-47 

Nation, 468-69 
Natuialism, 14-1-15, 156 
Neighborhood, 460-432, 464 
News, 106, 411-18 
News, tiansmission oC, 412-18 
Non conformist, 15, 568-77 
Ntunbei systems, 163-61 

Oblation, 254, 256-57 

Obscivation, 162 

Office, 94 

Oligarchy, 494-98 

Open gionp, 110 

Opposition, 16-18 

Opposition, channclued, 17-18 

Opposition, pei iodic license foi, 17 

Older, giammalital, 392 

Older, seaich foi, 138-10 

Ownct, 330, 332-33 

Owneiship, 330-38 

Pantheism, 220-21 
Pantheon, 189 
Passing, 107 
Patiilocal residence, 441 
Peison, 115-19 
Philosophy, 560-62 
Play, 270-72, 278-82 
Play, ceiemomal, 282 
Play, cuslomaiy, 278 
Play, esthetics of, 270-72 
Play, gionp, 279-82 
Play, individual, 279 
Play, minimal, 282 
Police, 507-10 
Policy, 481 

Policy, deteunination d£, 486-93 


Policy, execution of, 493-94 
Policy, paiLicipation in, 494-510 
Polity, 481 
Polya ndiy, 431-35 
Polygamy, 434-39 
Polygamy, double, 435 
Polygyny, 434, 438-39 
Possession, supernatural, 231-32 
Powei, 170-80 
Practice, 14 1 

Pragmatic motlhoil, 141-42 
Piayei, 250-51 
Picstige, 482-83 
Piogiam, 182 
Fiopagaiula, 419 
Piopei ty, 330, 332-33 
Piopoition, artistic, 275 
Pioverb, 547—19 
Psychopath, 570 
Psychotic, 572 
Punishment, 567, 580 
Putting on a limit, 107 

Rationalization, 519-62 

Recreation, 282 

Refiev, 4 

Region, 467-68 

Renilouemcnt, 531 

Repeiloiy of behavioi,.8 r > 

Repetition, aitistic, 275 

Report, news, 111-12 

Repositones of value, 326 

Rcseive, 22 

Revelation, 262-65 

Rewaicl, 567, 580 

Ritual, 237-11 

Role, 94-99 

Role, achieved, 100 

Role, asenbed, 100 

Role, ideals of, 99 

Role, inclev, 121-25 

Role, qualifications for, 99—104 

Role, skilled, 96 

Role, symbols of, 104-08 

Role, unskilled, 95-96 

Roles, related, 108-15 

Rumoi, 412 

Saaed, 265 
Sacredness, 265 
Sacrifice, 250, 251 
Sale, 370-72 
Sanctification, 229 
Sanction, 580 
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Sanctions, nature of; 578-87 

Satiation, 1 

Satisfaction, 1 

Savings, 321-26 

Science, 156 

Seoulai, 265 

Seutue, 3 12-43 

Settlement, 462-67 

Sex-age segments, 469-72 

Sib, 443-45 

Sibling, 442 

Slavery, 330-32, 311-42 

Small talk, 399 

Social acL, 0-7 

Social behavior, 3-7 

Social contiol, 525 

Social differentiation See Differentia¬ 
tion, social 

Social ecology, 458-60 
Social gioup Sec Gionp 
Social interaction, 9 
Social interaction, direct, 11 
Social inteiaction, effects of, 12-19 
Social inteiaction, toims of, 9-10 
Social inteiaction, harmonious, 15-16 
Social inteiaction, impeisonal, 23 
Social inteiaction, liidnect, 12 
Social inteiaction, means of, 11-12 
Social interaction, means oL symbolic, 
378-85 

Social inteiaction, mediated, 11-12 

Social inteiaction, ncuual, 18 

Social inteiaction, opposed, 16-18 

Social in let action, anginal, 9-10 

Social inteiaction, peisonal, 22-23 

Social interaction, primary, 19-24 

Social interaction, secondary, 19-24 

Social inteiaction, sign, 10 

Social interaction, substitute, 9-10 

Social inteiaction, symbolic, 10, 378 

Social mobility, 33-36 

Social oigamzauon, 423 

Social telations, bases for, 423 

Social science, 7 

Social value See Value, social 

Society, 26 

Society, complex, 3b 

Society, complexity of, 36-39 

Society, immobile, 35 

Society, laigc, 26 

Society, mobile, 35 

Society, simple, 36 

Society, small, 26 


Sohdanty, 26 
Sorceiy, 260-61 
Soveieignty, 514 
Speech, 379 
Spirit, 186 

Spirit, creator, 191-205 
Spirit, dualistic, 206-08 
SpiriL, guardian, 211-15 
Spmt, inteicessor, 211 
Spmt, nature, 208-11 
Spun, police, 215-16 
Spmt, supicme, 205-06 
Spmt, universal, 2)b-21 
Spmts, ides of, 189-221 
Standard of living, 319-22 
Standing, 121 
State, 505-10 
Statement, 391 
Status, 119-27 
Status and wealth, 326-30 
Status system, 121, 126 
Stiatuin, 125 
Stratum system, 125 
Style, 301-02 
Subject, artistic, 284 
Subject mattei, ditistic, 285 
Suboidinates, 193-94 
Suboulnidtion, 481-86 
Substantiation, mystical, 318 
Sumptuaiy Ians, 321-22 
Supeinatuialism, 115, 182 
Supplication, 211-57 
Symbolic social inteiaction See Social 
inteiaction, symbolic 
Symbolic system, 385-92 
Symbolization, 393-96 
Symbolization, effects of, 399-406 
Symbols, non-veibal, 382-84 
Symbols, veibal, 384-85 
Sympathizing, 21 

Taxonomy, 164-66 
Taxonomy, exhaustive, 166 
Taxonomy, extended, 166 
Taxonomy, limited, 165-66 
Taxonomy, jraitial, 166 
Technology, 169 
Themy, 144 

Tune perspective, 531-47 
Token, 380-85 
Tool, 172 
Town, 465-66 
Tiade, 349-61 
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Tiade, fixed, 349-50 
Tiade, fluctuating, 350-53 
TiadiUon, 400-11 
Tiansfei, economic, 342 
Transfer, supernatural, 235 
Transgiession, 668 
Tribe, 456-57 
Trnlh, 180 

Usage, 7, 42 
Use, 3 

Validation, 141 

Validity of inference, 141-43 

Value, 3, 57 

Value, social, 58-59, 361 


Value system, 59-60 

Values, set of, 3 

Verification, 180 

Vice, 282 

Village, 463-61 

Viola non, 11, 566-67, 568 

Violation, cuslomaiy, 81-82 

Violation, social factois in, 568-77 

Vocabulaiy, 387 

Vow, 250-51 

War, 519-22 
Wealth, 322-30 
Wotslnp, 254-57 
Worth economic, 361-61 




